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SURAT 


CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The district of Surat, ^ between 20° 15' 0" and 21° 28' 0^ north 

latitude, and 72° 38 0" and 73° 30' 30" east longitude,^ has a total 
area of 1,609 square miles, and a population of 007,087 souls, or 
363 to the square mile.® Of £223,828 (Rs. 22,38,280), the total 
realizable laud revenue, £223,202 (Rs. 22,32,020) were recovered 
before the close of the year ending the 31st July 1875. 

Situated on the shore of the Arabian Sea, where its watei’s begin 
to narrow into the Gulf of Cambay, the district of Surat stretches for 
about eighty miles from the Damanganga river northwards to the 
Kim. ' On the north a line, following for about forty miles the course 
of the Kim, and then passing eastwards for fifty miles more till it 
ends in one of the southern spurs of the Rajpipla hills, separates 
Surat from the district of Broach and the Wasi'avi sub-division of 
the Baroda state. The eastern boundary is more irregular. At its 
northern extremity, leaving Riijpipla on the left, it runs for thirty 
miles south to the Tiipti, where, for a short distance, it follows the 
course of the river westward, and then crossing with Baroda territory 
on the loft, it stretches south for about twenty miles. Here a belt 
of Baroda land, about ten miles broad, cuts through the boundary 
line, passing westwards to the sea. But again beyond this break, 
keeping the lands of the petty states of Bansda and Dharainpor 
on the left, the boundary stretches southwards, drawing gradually 
towards the west until, at the extreme south of the di.strict, it approach- 
es within fifteen miles of the sea. 'To the south lie the Portuguese 
possessions, separated by the lands of the Surat and Tanna districts. 


* The Surat district occupies about one-half of the area kno^vn as 'the Surat Atlid- 
vist, or territory of twenty-eight sub-divisions. Tlie portion <»f Gujarat to which this 
name is applied may be roughly destribed as the lands th.at lie between the Kini and 
G P . ■ . ■ and west of the Ilajpipla, BAnsda, and TJharainpor states. A 

1 . .1 ■ ■ . ' sub-divisions will be found below, p. 94. Those not included 

in i! ' f . e now in the hands of His Highness the tiaekwar. 

The latiti. ’■ , ■. ‘bis account h.ave been supplied by the officer 

in charge of • ■ G' . . ■ Trigonometrical Survey. 

^ Population figures, when nothing to the contrary is said, are taken from the Census 
Returns of 1872. 
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Administrative 

SUB-DIVISI0N.S. 


into the Nagar-Haveli division on the south-eastj and Daman on 
the south-west. The area included within the.se limits does not 
all form a part of the Surat district. Two belts of land^ each about 
fifteen miles in breadth, one running north and south, the other cross- 
ing from east to wc.st, divide the district into three distinct sections. 
Of these, one on the north-west, about twenty-five miles long and 
twenty broad, includes the rich alluvial lands on either side of the 
estuary of the river Tapti ; the second, about thirty inile.s long and 
from five to twenty miles broad, forms the north-east corner of the 
district ; the third, twenty-five miles long and from fifteen to twenty 
broad, comprises the southern parts of the Surat plain, where it 
narrows between the Bansda and Dliarampor states and the sea. 
With the excejition of the nortli-eastern divi.sion, each of these groups 
contains territory belonging to Native chiefs. In the north-west, 
on the right bank of the Tapti, are some Baroda villages, and on the 
left are the lauds that go to make up the estate of the chief of kSachiii. 
Within the limits of the southern division are included a tract of 
territory about eight miles long and si.v miles broad, and an isolated 
village, both belonging to llis Highness the Gaekwtir. 

The area included in the district of Surat is, for administrative 
purposes, distributed over eight snli-divisions, with an average area 
of 208 scpiare miles, containing on an average the lands of 1 07 villages, 
and a population of 7o,88o souls. 'I'lie following summary gives tho 
chief statistics of each of these .sub-divisions : — 


Coinpcirottve Sohih/tn'i/ nj thr i*]nrj SHlf-tln'isiifinil af Ihf^ 

Siiriil Jiibliic/. 


Aspect. 
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66,256 

203 

48,367 

172 

155, .584 
77,500 

1,496 

3*50 

70,112 

3.50 

59,312 

359 

78.207 

372 

51,749 

317 

607,087 

363 


58.82.1 

12,9(10 

21,h6t5 

39,027 

34.088 

24,346 

11,807 


223,828 


"'<“'■0 no nninhabitert hamlets in 187.5. 

O) ine population of ChorAbi im-luaes tlm population (107,149) of the city of Surat. 


T e district forms an alluvial plain stretching from north to south 
or about eighty miles and, with a gradual fall sloping from tho 
igh lands to the e.ast of the district, we.stwards to the shores of the 
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; Arabian Sea. To the north, along- the delta of the Tapti, the ])lani 
stretches from east to we.st for about sixty miles. But south of this 
the line of coast bends inwards, and as, at the same time, the hills 
draw towards the sea, the plain country is gradually reduced till, in 
' the extreme south, its breadth is but little more than fifteen miles. 

' Though, taken as a whole, they form a plain broken Ity but fe^y rising 
grounds, the lands of the district vary from the rich level stretches 
of alluvial soil in the north-west, to the poorer tracts in the south-east, 
furrowed in some places by the channels of quick-flowing streams, 
and in others raised into barren and rticky uplands. Again, especially 
in the northern parts of the district, the aspect of the plain varies in 
accordance with its distance from the sea. Here tlie land is divided 
into three belts running, from north to south, parallel to the line of 
the coast. Nearest the sea is a barren sireteh of sand-drift and salt 
marsh, behind that a rich highly cultivated ])lain, and further east 
poorer and more open land rising gradually into a wild tract of hill 
and forest. 

The line of coast along a great part of its length is fringed by row.s Cua»t Ime. 
of small hills of drifted sand. These in some phiees arc dry and liarren. 

In others they contain springs of fre.sh water, and have their sides en- 
closed with hedges, and covered with a growth of en-epors aitd jtalin 
trees. But through the openings of river-mouths the tidal waters find 
a ready entrance, and, passing behind the driftsof heaped-np sand, leave 
the main course of the stream, and along snndl winding channels make 
their way through miles of low-lying country. (.)ver a large area the 
tide regularly flows, and this remains a salt marsh. But other land.s 
generally beyond the reach of the sea are, at time.s of high spring,-., 
covered with a .shallow film of salt watt-r. As the water dries off, the 
surface shrivels into thin Hakes of earth, ami td'terwards is again 
reduced to dust. This dust, borne in clouds belore tin- strong sea- 
breeze of the hot-weather months, by its drought and bilteriicss, 
blights the crops and damages the S(.>il of cultivared Helds. Tn this 
tract, with the exception of a few favoured spots, the water is bi-ackish 
and scanty; cultivation is confined within small limits; and the 
population, almost all seamen, are supported by the sale of dried Hsh, 
or engage in the local traffic up the channels uh tlie navigahle creeks. 

The belt of highly cultivated land that lies beyond the reach cjf the Central belt, 
tidal waters varies considerably in breadth in different parts of the 
district. Broadest in the north of the district, it is further to the 
south, by the nearer approach of the sea and the hills, generally 
confined within narrower limits till, in the e.xti-cine south, it almost 
entirely disappears. In the noi'th the deeper loam brought down 
by the Tapti gives a uniformly rich and level as|iect to the central 
parts of the district. But further south, where the streams are smaller 
and moi-e rapid, the surface of the plain is rougher, and differences of 
soil more ap]iarent. In the hollows near the beds of sti-camsnre plots 
of most fertile land, highly cultivated, and rich in trees. But between 
these low-lying tracts the uplands that form the water-slieds of 
the streams, though nowhere more than slightly raised above the 
general level of the plain, have a thinner soil and a more scanty 
supply of water. These tracts of land, bearing only grass or the 
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hardier sorts of brushwood, are used as village grazing gi’ounds, and 
have a somewhat rough and uncared-for look. 

Towards the east, beyond the belt of rich black soil, the land 
grows gradually poorer. The lev'el of the plain, more deeply seamed 
by river-beds, is, at the same time, relieved by mounds and plateaux 
of rising ground. The poorer lands cut up by the beds of small 
streams are, in some places, covered over large areas, with a growth of 
prickly-peai', acacia, date ti'ees, and other of the coarse varieties of 
indigenous timber. But even where the soil is richer, signs of high 
cultivation become gradually fewer, and the huts of poor, ill-fed, almost 
unsettled, tribes take the place of the rich villages of skilled peasants. 
In the extreme east even the rough tillage disappears, the natural vege- 
tation grows more and more dense, and the land merges into the hills 
and forests known as the Dangs ; a tract which, except by the wilder 
tribes, can be visited only at certain seasons of the year. The extent 
to which the district of Surat stretches into this region of forest varies 
considerably at different parts of its eastern boundary. In the north 
of the lands of the Mandvi sub-division, passing eastwards through 
a rough and unhealthy country, include large tracts of forest land 
uncultivated and peopled by the rudest tribes. But further south, 
first a strip of Baroda territory, and lower down the lands of the 
Bansda and Dharampor states, occupy the greater part of the space 
between the well-tilled fields of Bardoli and the almost uninhabited 
forests of the Dangs. Again, as the hills draw closer to the sea, 
though their immediate slopes lie beyond, their spurs stretch west- 
wards within the limits of the Chikhli sub-division. Finally, in the 
extreme south, the district throughout its whole breadth has, to some 
extent, the character of the more inland parts further north. The 
surface of the plain is rugged, furrowed by water-courses, and dotted 
with isolated mounds ; the soil is pool’, and the water unwholesome ; 
the people are few, and ill-fed. Much land is waste or given up to 
grass, and the scanty tillage is confined to the raising of the coarser 
varieties of grain. 

Though in some places undulating sharply, and in others rising 
into wide-swelling eminences, the surface of the district is, on the 
whole, but seldom raised above the average elevation of 150 feet.^ 
In the north, near the village of Tadkesar, on the right bank of the 
Tapti, and further east in the Mandvi sub-division, chains of fiat- 
topped hills, from 200 to 300 feet in height, stretch northwards to 
the mainlines of the Rajpipla range. South of the Tapti a succes- 
sion of high lands, running north-east from the Sahyadri mountains 
to the left bank of the T^pti, separate the plains of Khandesh and 


Records, Geological Survey of India, I., 2, 27. Measurements taken at stations 
along the Ime of radway give the jdain abont 10 miles from the coast an 
average elevation above the mean sea level of a little less than 50 feet The fol- 
lowmg are the heights of these stations above the Town Had datum, that is, a 
point IW feet below the bench mark at the north end of the steps of the Bombay 

lowii Hall, and anr»rr>YiTnatf»lv an 4.1 1 

Balsar, 

Sachin, , 0 ; ( 

Sanitary CommisBioner’s Report for 1873, p. 12. 
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Surat. Tlio nortlicrn extremity of tliis range of lulls lies considerably 
beyond the eastern boundary of Surat. But furtber to the south, as 
they draw nearer to the coast, their ■western spurs stretch within the 
limits of the district till, in the south-east, ranges of high hills are 
seen in the distance, and across its southern limit the plain itself is 
broken by uplands and low ridges of rock. Besides these spurs from 
the Rajpipla hills on the north-east, and the outlying slopes of the 
Hahyadri hills on the south-east, the level of the plain is in some 
places broken by small isolated peaks, varying in height from fifty 
to Goo feet. About four miles to the north-east of Mota, a village 
about fifteen miles east of Surat, an isolated hill rises from the sur- 
rounding plain to a height of about 100 feet. Further to the south, 
about twenty-two miles north of Daman, and six from the coast, a 
group of small hills gives its name to the village of Dungri. These 
hills, seven in number, and varying in height from fifty to eighty feet, 
extend over an area of about one scpiare mile. Their sides arc cover- 
ed with a stunted growth of small teak trees, and, in a country almost 
without stones, their rocks prove a valuable cpi.arry. Twelve miles 
further to the south, the hill of Parnera rises to a height of about 
500 feet above the plain.' Near its base the spurs were till lately 
(1863) covered with a gro'wth of forest trees dense enough to attract 
panthers and other beasts of prey. At the top of the hill are the ruins 
of an old fort, which, formerly a place of some consequence, was, to 
prevent misappropriation, dismantled during the mutinies of 1857.- 
About five miles to the south of Parnera, the ruined fort of Piiidi, 
said to have been built by the Portuguese, stands on a slight emi- 
nence, the most northerly of a series of small rocky hills that from 
this point crop up at intervals southwards to the Daman coast. Of 
the high grounds in the extreme south of the district the most 
prominent are on the right bank of the Kolak river, six miles to the 
south of Pifr’di, the fort and small hill of Bagwiira, and close by, two 
saddle-backed hills which rise to a height of about 420 feet. 

Except the Kim and Tapti in the north, the district contains no 
rivers of any great size. But though short and of scanty volume, the 
southern streams are valuable, supplying, by their deep navigable 
tidal estuaric.s, an outlet for the produce of the district, and forming 
good fair-weather ports for the small craft engaged in the coasting 
trade. The character of the course of these smaller streams varies 
but little. Rising in the high lands to the east of the district they 
flow westwards, in many cases over rocky beds, between banks wide 
apart, formed sometimes of allu'vial cliffs and at other places sloping 
gently to the stream. Swollen into torrents in the rainy season, the 
freshes soon pass off, and in the dry weather only a scanty flow of water 
remains, here trickling among the stones, and again forming still deep 
pools. ^ Below the influence of the tide the streams, passing between 
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' This measurement is supplied by the Superintendeut of Revenue Survey, Gujarat. 
Mr, Wynne (Records, Geological Survey of India, I., 2-32) gives 2U0 feet, “roughly 
measured by a barometer at its summit." 

- Further details will be found below under the head of Towns and I’laces of 
Interest (PAinera). 

^ Records, tieological Survey of India, I., 2-31. 
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banks of slime and mud, are, for boats of about fifty tons burden, 
generally navigable as far as ten miles from the coast. 

The Kim, with a course seventy miles in length, and a drainage 
area estimated at 700 square mile.s, forming the northern limit of 
the Surat district, falls into the Gulf of Cambay, about twenty miles 
to the north of the estuai-y of the Tapti. Rising in the Rajpipla hills, 
the Kim for the first fifty miles of its course passes through Rajpipla 
territory and the Wasravi division of the Baroda state. For the re- 
maining twenty miles the river winds in a westerly direction between 
the Ankleswar sub-division of the Broach district on the right and the 
Olpad sub-division of Surat on the left. Like the other rivers of the 
district, the course of the Kim lies between high banks of earth and 
mud, the northern bank being steeper and more rugged than that 
on the south. 1 The fall in the bed of the river is rapid, and its stream, 
though in times of flood it is difficult to cross, in the fair season 
dwindles down to a succession of pools. Its waters are not used for 
irrigation ; and though the tidal wave is felt for some miles up the 
channel, there is not depth enough to allow of the passage of boats. 

The river Tipti, or more correctly Tapi, has a course, including 
windings, of about 4.50 miles, a drainage area of about 30,000 miles, 
and carries to the sea a volume of water estimated to vary from an 
hourly discharge of 120,000,000 cubic yards during seasons of 
extreme flood to 25,000 cubic yards towards the close of the dry- 
weather months.^ The 450 miles of the TaptiA course, westward 
from the high lands of Central India to the sea, may be divided into 
four cliief sections : the first, of 150 miles, from its source in the west 
of the great Satpura plateau through parts of the Central Provinces 
and Berar till, a few miles below the town of Burhanpur, it en- 
ters the plain of Kh^ndesh ; the second, of 180 miles, its passage 
across Khandesh ; the third, where the waters of the river through 
fifty miles of hill and rock force their way down to the low lands 
of Gujarat ; and the fourth, seventy miles more, across the alluvial 
plain of Surat. 

Though the original stream may be traced for some miles further, 
a sacred reservoir in the town of Multiii, in the Betul district of the 
Central Provinces, is generally considered the source of the river 
Tapti. After leaving Multai the stream runs at first through open and 
partially cultivated lands, and then cuts its way between the two 
spurs of the Satpura mountains, the Chikalda hills of Berar on the 
left, and the wilder range of Kalibhit on the right. Beyond this 
gorge the hills again retire. But for the first 150 miles of its course 


' Details of the formation of the northern bank are given in the Broach Statistical 
Account. 

^ Mr. Saunders (Sketch of the Mountains and Rivers of India, 31) gives 441 
miles as the length, and 27,000 square miles the drainage area. The estimate given 
in the text seems to agree somewhat more closely ndth the results of Mr. Edw.ard’s sur- 
vey of the river (18.52), of which details are given below. The discharge in times of ex- 
treme flood is calculated, for a body of water sufficient to fill the bed of the T^pti to 
the brink of its banks. The measurement of 25,000 cubic yards was taken in M.ay I8fi0. 
.Similar measurements ill February 1857 gave an hourly discharge of 100,000 cubic 
yards of water. — Bombay Government Selection, LXI. (New .Series), ji. 3. 
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spurs of the Sutpura range still somewhat closely hem in the valley 
of the Tapti. Falling rapidly fi-om the Satpiira uplands^ through 
a deep-cut channel from 100 to 1-50 yards wide, the flood-waters 
of the river soon drain away, leaving iii the diy season a stream 
which, passing over a rocky bed, can in many places be forded. The 
bank,s, though high, are not steep, and, except where sharply cut by 
a turn in the river’s course, they slope gradually to the level of the 
stream ; and, like the country round, are covered with forest trees, 
brush-wood, and grass, a shelter to wild animals of every kind. 

During the next 180 miles, the Tapti passes through the plain 
country of Khandesh. At its eastern extremity, where it is separated 
by only a slight fall from the plain of llerar, the level of the lands 
of Khandeshis from 700 to 750 feet above the sea. From this point 
they slope towards the north-west until they reach the high lands 
that divide Khandesh from Surat. In its passage through Khandesh 
the Tapti receives several tributai'ies. Of those the chief are, on 
the left bank, the Puma, the Waghur, the Girna, the Bori, the 
Panjhra, and the Shiva. On the right bank, the neighbourhood of 
the Satpura hills prevents the formation of any large tributarie.s. 
But from this side come the Suki, the Aner, the Arunawati, the Gomai, 
and the Waler. For the first 160 miles of its course in Khandesh the 
Tapti passes through a flat and well-cultivated country. The banks, 
from 250 to 400 yards apart, and generally raised about sixty feet 
above the bod of the sti'oam, consist of two parts, a lower deposit of 
yellow earth, and a covering layer of black soil, the whole raised but 
little above the level of the surrounding country. Except in a few 
places, where the bed of the stream is crossed by rocky barriers, tlie 
water, after the floods of the rainy season are over, flows over gravel 
shoals, in numerous channels, with a general breadth of from l50 to 
flOO feet, a depth varying from nine to eighteen inches, and a velo- 
city of from two to three miles an hour.^ During the last twenty 
miles of its Khandesh course, as it draws near the west of the 
district, hills appearing in the plain on either side of the river send 
down spurs close to its banks ; the land, no longer tilled, is covered 
with thick forests ; and the only signs of inhabitants are clusters of 
three or four Bhilhuts. At the same time the stream, forcing its 
way among stones and boulders, quickens into rapids, or shoots over 
barriers of rock. 

Here, at the narrow passage known as the Deer’s Leap, or Uara.ii- 
fal, the descent from Khandesh to the plain of GujarSt begins. This 
section of the river’s course, consisting partly of still deep basins bor- 
dered by high cliflis, and partly of rapids formed by ban-iers of rock, 
extends through more than fifty miles of a wild, almost uninhabited, 
country. 

On leaving the Dang forests the Tapti enters on its last stage, 
the passage of fifty miles in a direct line, or, including windings, of 
seventy miles across the Surat plain to the sea. For the first forty 


' These are Mr. Edward’s figures, taken during the survey of the river, March 
to May 1852. 
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miles the river with some windings runs, on the whole, to the north- 
west ; below that, for ten miles, it turns to the south-west, and then, 
suddenly striking to the north and winding-first westwards, and again 
back towards the south-east, at the city of Surat, about twelve miles 
from its mouth, it again sweeps to the south-west. Below Surat the 
course of the river continues westward till, as they near the sea, its 
waters take a final bend to the south. These seventy miles of the 
Tapti’s course are naturally divided into two parts, above and below 
the hmit of the tidal wave. Of these the upper or fresh-water 
section includes about forty miles, and the lower or tidal section 
but little more than thirty. Though they gi’adually merge into 
each other, the character of these two sections is in several respects 
distinct. In the upper part the river passes through the less culti- 
vated tracts in the east of the Surat plain. And it is only when the 
village of Waghecha is passed twenty-two miles west of the point 
where it enters the district, that the last spur of the Rajpipla hills 
is left behind. At this part of its course the river flows between 
banks from 500 to 1,000 yards apart, formed of thirty to forty feet of 
tough, yellowish clay, interspersed with layers of limestone, and capped 
with a deposit of from two to four feet of black soil. 

During almost the whole of its course of thirty-two miles as a 
tidal river, the Tapti passes tlvrough the rich highly cultivated plain 
that forms the central part of the district of Surat. Only for a few 
miles before it falls into the sea are the lands through which the 
river passes barren and liable to be submerged by the tides. Below 
Palri the course of the river stretches for about eight miles towards the 
south-west ; then near the village of Waracha, where the tides daily 
ebb and flow, it winds westwards for about two miles. Here, a little 
above the village of Amroli, the limit of ordinary navigation, it strikes 
for three miles sharply to the north-west till, at Wariav, the lowest 
ford in the course of the river, it bends for three miles more to the 
south-west ; then winding again to the south-east, it runs for four 
miles in a line almost parallel to its former course to the city of 
feuiat, where it again strikes suddenly towards the south-west. 
So sharp is this curve in the river s course that though by water Surat 
is more than ten miles from Amroli, by land the distance is but 
little more than two. Below Surat the river stretches to the 
south-west till, about four miles from its mouth, it turns to the left 
and, gradually widening, flows southwards into the sea. During this 
section of its course the banks have little of the steep and rough 
character they bear further up the stream. Below the limit of the 
tide, as the current becomes weaker, the land on either side of the 
river is less heaped up, till, within seven miles of Palri, so little is it 
raised above the level of the stream that, for about two miles between 
the villages of Waracha and Fulpara. in times of flood the river, 
overtopping the left bank, and in a great body of water rushing 
westwards, has more than once flooded the city of Surat. Further 
do-vra the stream, at the more abrupt turnings, as on the right bank 
at Bander, and at Surat about two miles further down on the left 
bank, the outer edge is heaped up by the force of the current into a 
igh steep cliff. But below Eander the right bank soon drops 
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t ain, and continues low and shelving fifteen miles to the sea. So, 
within a few miles of Surat the left bank that, for a mile or two, 
raised from twenty to thirty feet above the stream, has ao-ain 
«nk so low that at high tide the water, overlapping the bank, passes 
li yond, covering a large area of land. 

Below the limit of the tide the bed of the river is covered by a 
^'er of mud. This deposit varies from a few inches, where the tide 
mns strong, to as much as four feet in the still bends of the river. 
C^posite the city of Surat, at Uinra, two miles, and at Magdala, four 
miles, further to the west, the sand washed down in times of flood has 
jformed banks and shoals. Especially is this the case near the mouth 
of the river, where the currents of the stream and tide meeting have, 
across almost the entire breadth of the river, thrown up alternate 
feyers of sand and clay. Borings made in 185-1 showed that the beds 
sand and gravel in the channel of the river were firm and un- 
yielding, the stratum of sand without gravel was compact, and the 
day in all cases stiff. 

■ In its passage through the Surat district the only important tribu- 
tary received by the Tapti is the Wareli. This stream, rising in 
the western spurs of the Raj])ipla hills, flows towards the south-west 
across the Mandvi sub-division, and after a course of about fifteen 
miles joins the Tapti on its right bank at the village of Piparia, forty 
miles from the sea. 


At the Wtigliecha rapids, about forty miles from its mouth, the 
. trap rock in ffifu forms several islands in the bed of the TIpti. 
These islands, though occasionally liable to be flooded, are covered 
with trees as well as with grass and bushes. Of the banks of sand and 
clay that rise above the ordinary level of the Tapti’s stream, the 
. chief’ lies in a betid of the right bank of the river about five miles 
below the cit}' of Surat. Near the mouth of the river, inside of the 
i bar, are also one or two flatwooded islands. 


1 In its course through the Surat district there are two important 
ferries across the Tapti. From the town of Maudvi, on the right bank 
d the stream, about sixty miles from its mouth, a boat crosses to 
tte villages on the southern bunk. The other ferry plies between 
■^e city of Surat and the villages on the northern bank. The Tapti 
dm he forded at three places within the British territory. Of these 

t rod is the highest up, about fifty-six mites from the sea ; the next, 
dhan, about forty ■, and AVariav, about twenty miles from the 

lipputh of the river. 

- H 

■;’<|At present (187G) the navigation of the Tapti is confined to the 
twenty miles of its course. Before the days of railways it 
™s at one time thought that the Tapti might be made tbe highway 
the carriage of the produce of Khande.«h and the Central Pro- 
|ces to the sea. With this object, in 1852 a survey of the Tapti 


This bank is generally spoken of simply as Bi-t. or the island. Forbes fsee 
^w. p. 18) speaks of it as Namra,” a name of wliiLh there is sari to be now no trace, 
aps the word should be Umra, as Bet ouce formed part of the lands of that village. 
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was made. This survey extended over a distance uf 232 miles 
from the city of Surat to near the east of Khandesh at the junction 
of the Waghur and Tapti rivers. Beyond the eastern limit of Khan- 
deshj during the first 150 miles of its course^ the bed of the Tapti is 
too rough to permit of its navigation by boats. The only use which 
its waters serve for purposes of trade is the floating down of timber 
in times of flood, and even then the channel is so broken that the 
wood is said frequently to be sucked into secret currents and lost. 
The 232 miles of the Tapti’s course, surveyed by Mr. Edwards in 
1852, have been divided by him into eleven sections ; five open 
stretches, varying in length from eleven to fifty-eight miles ; five rocky 
barriers of, on an average, about two miles in length ; and a special 
section, fifty-one miles long, on the whole rocky and hard to navigate, 
through which the stream forces its way from the plain of Khandesh 
to the low-lying lands of Gujanit. 

Of each of the eleven sections Mr. Edwards has supplied the 
following detailsh Beginning with the portion of the river furthest 
from the sea, the first section, forty-nine miles long, extends from the 
junction of the Wdghur river on the left bank of the Tapti, about 
thirty-tbree miles below Burhanpur, westwards to the junction of the 
Bori. This part of the river presented no greater hinderance to navi- 
gation tban twenty-seven gravel shoals ancl one light rocky ledge. At 
the junction of the Bori the second section begins, consisting of a 
barrier of rocks ^tending across the bed of the Tapti for a distance of 
one mile and 795 feet. But this barrier was not formidable, and, it was 
estimated, might be removed atacost of not more than £150 (Rs. 1,500). 
Below these rocks the third division stretches westwards for fifty-eight 
miles and 1,575 feet, as far as the village of Prakasha, in the Shada 
sub-division. This section was found to contain thirty-six gravel 
shoals and nine ledges of rock, but none of them large enough to 
prevent the passage of boats. At Prakfsha rocks again blocked 
up the channel, forming a barrier extending over a distance of one 
mile and 3,020 feet, in character much like that formerly found at 
the junction of the Bori river. Tlirougk this barrier it was esti- 
mated that a passage could be cleared at a cost of £250 (Rs. 2,500). 
This rough section is again followed by an open reach extending over 
a distance of twenty miles and 2,143 feet, with fewer shoals than 
^e former stretch, and a slight increase in the number of obstructions 
from rocks. The river has now reached the wild country at the 
west of Khiindcsh, and it is here that the first serious obstruction to 
navigation is met. This passage, beginning with a rapid falling 8-5 
K 1 length of 005 feet, extends over a distance of one mile and 

5,120 feet, the stream shooting over four successive ridges of rock. 
Further on, the stream, among rocks and boulders, dashing over seven 
smaller barriers of rock, enters a rough passage with a fall of 18-69 
feet in a length of 725 feet, called, from the narrowness of the 
channel and the wildness of its banks, the Hartaifdl, or Deer’s Leap, 
lo clear a channel fit for the passage of boats through these rocks 


‘ Condensed from Mr Edwardts report. - Trans, Bom Oeog. Soc., XI., 10-27, 
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would, it was estimated, cost a sum of £1,780 (Es. 17,800). The 
seventh division extends through the wild country between the west 
of Khandesh and the east of Surar, a distance of fifty-one miles and 
3,428 feet. The obstructions in this part of the river’s course include 
altogether 8,120 feet of rocky ledges and twenty-one gravel shoals. 
After shooting the Haranfal rapids the river enters a deep basin, 
passing between high cliffs for about 2,5if0 feet, through a channel 
eighty feet wide and of considerable depth. Beyond this basin the 
cliffs cease, the channel of the river again becomes open, and, except 
for some rocks on the left side, the bed is of gravel. Below the 
village of Kokti there is plenty of water, and but few hindcranccs to 
navigation. At Koida, for about a mile and a half, the bed of the 
river is rocky. For a portion of this distance there arc two chan- 
nels ; but the only obstacles are a few ridges of rock, some loose 
boulders, and at one spot b.ir about thirty feet the narrowness of 
the channel. Beyond these rocks, except for two slight ridges, 
the one below the deserted village of Kurupora, and the other at 
Kapur, the stream again winds over a gravel bed past the fort of 
Bajruclh to Karanja. In the rocks oppcisitc Kapur is some coarse- 
grained freestone, the only rocks of this kind found throughout the 
whole of the surveyed portions of the river. The channel of the river, 
which is now within the limits of the IMandvi sub-division of the 
Surat district, again passes through a barrier of rock, extending over 
a distance of 1 mile and 2, 195 feet. Here the stream flows for some 
distance in one channel. It then divides into two, one on the right 
bank and the other on the left, and they again unite opposite the village 
of Wareth. The better channel on the left bank might, it was esti- 
mated, be made fit for navigation at a cost of £200 (Rs. 2,000). 
The next or ninth division stretches for eleven miles and forty- 
five feet as far as the village of Kai’od, about fif’y-six miles from 
the mouth of the river. Except for a few rocky ledges and one 
gravel shoal, the channel of the river thi’oughout this section is 
clear, the whole forming wide and deep pools. Beyond Karcd, near 
the villages of Haripara and ^Vaghecha, the stream encounters its 
last barrier in the most westerly spur of the Rajpipla hills. Here, 
for nearly four miles, the waters of the river, with an average fall of 
six feet a mile, force their way among masses of rock and isolated 
boulders that rise but a few feet above the surlaco of the stream. 
The confusion of rocks seemed too great to admit of the passage 
of a boat. But a close examination showed several good channels 
winding through the boidders. To make these rapicls easily pass- 
able, the channel should be defined, straightened in some places, and 
all other outlets for the water blocked up. These changes, it was 
estimated, might be made at a cost of £700 (Rs. 7,000). Below this 
barrier of rocks to near Surat, a distance of more than thirty-one 
miles, the channel is, on the whole, open, the obstructions consisting 
of six gravel shoals and rocky lodges, amounting altogether to a 
breadth of seventy feet. For a short distance beyond Khanjroli, rocks 
continue to appear in the bed of the river vill, at the village of Piparia, 
one portion of the water runs in a stream to the left bank, while an- 
other flows near the middle of the river. Nearly opposite Piparia the 
left stream again divides in two, one portion running between the 
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left bank and a lofty island, thickly covered with acacia, or bihrol 
trees, and the other uniting with the main stream. After passing the 
island as far as Patna, the water is again collected in an extensive 
pool, with a few rocks here and there. Below this point, to the limits 
of the ordinary navigation, there are few ob.structions, the river form- 
ing long and deep pools over beds of gravel. In spite of the difficul- 
ties mentioned above, Air. Edward.s was able at the driest season of 
the year — the months of Ajtril and ALiy — to bring down the whole way, 
without once taking it out of the water, a boat fifteen feet long, 
four feet four inches wide, and drawing, when empty, one foot of 
water. He estimated that at a total cost of ko/.ibb (Ks.*53,550) all the 
obstructions might be removed, and the stream opened for trade over 
a distance of 232 miles. The average annual expenditure on estab- 
lishment and in keeping the channel of the river clear he calculated 
at £650 (Rs. 6,500). With regard to the prospects of developing 
a river^ traffic. Air. Edwards was of opinion that the whole produce 
of Khandesh and a portion of the exports from Berar and Central 
India would 6nd their way by the Tiijiti to Surat. The vessels best 
suited for this trade were, in his opinion, boats ninety-six feet long, 
eight feet wide, and two feet deej), able to carry loads of about 
thirteen tons, feuch boat.s, he calculated, could be made of wood at 
a cost of £50 (Rs. 500) each, and with the help of the current on the 
way down, and the strong westerly winds on the return voyage, could 
complete, on an average, eight trips in the year. No attempt would 
seem to hate been m<ide to carry out Air. Edwards’ scheme, and a few 
years afterwards, with the construction of the railway from Bombay 
through Khandesh and Berar, the necessity of providing water- 
carriage for the produce of those countries censed. To remove the 
sand-banka from the mouth of the river, and form a harbour at or 
near the town of Surat, was one of the original .schemes framed by 
projectors of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 
No steps were, however, taken to carry out this part of the original 
plan, and, with the exception of an unsuccessful attempt to use the 
orce of the current to work a dredging-machine, no effort would 
seem to have been made to improve the navigation of the Tapti, 


r pre.sent (1876) state of the channel 

oithe lapti between the sea and the city of Hurat : The anchorage 
ground for large ship.s m Surat road, at the mouth of the Tapti, i.s 
in 01 j - wo o oi ty -eight feet at low water. Though the Surat roads 
are a sate place of anchorage from October to the beginning of April, 
1 IS consi ere dangei ous for ships drawing much water to remain in 
the road after the middle of April. For in this month and early in 

May smart southerly winds frequently blow during the springs, parti- 
cularly in the mght with the fiood-tide.i At the road the tides 

®Ph, about 5J miles (five knots) an 

chv not run with so much velo- 

y- he bar the height of the tide varies from twelve to twenty- 


P . ttorsburgh !> East India Directory, 443, 444, 
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two feet at neaps^ to twenty-seven feet at the highest springs. The 
average rise is here about fifteen feet ; but further up the river, about 
four miles west of Surat, the rise of the tide is not more than ten 
feet.i The entrance over the bar into the Surat river is continually 
changing. By the shifting of the sand new channels are opened 
and old ones shut up. Formerly the Dumas channel was the deepest, 
and was generally used by shi])s. The direction of this passage was 
along the east side of a sand-bank towards the village of Dumas on 
the left bank of the river. This channel is now filled, and is only navi- 
gable at half tide. The proper entrance can be pointed out only by a 
native pilot . Although the estuary of the river is here not less than four 
miles across, the passage is narrow, and at low-water spring-tides, 
between the diy sands near the bai-, there is not depth sufficient for 
a small boat. To those passing outward these banks of dry sand have 
a dreary aspect, rising from twelve to fourteen feet on either side of 
the narrow channel. During the latter part of the ebb the water, 
rushing violently through the naiTow channels, carries boats with it 
at great speed. These passages are very shallow, and boats, always 
liable to touch the bottom, would upset if the sailors were not ready 
to leap out and support them. The distance from the bar to the 
city of Surat is about twelve, and by the winding of the channel 
about fifteen, miles. For nearly two-thirds of this distance there 
i.s a continued chain of sand-banks, many of them dry at half tide, with 
very small depths at low water in the ehaimels between them. The 
two chief sand-banks are near ilagdala, about four miles, and Umra, 
about ten miles, from the mouth of the river. Above Umra and near 
the city the river is more contracted, with deeper water. Opposite the 
fort of Surat there is at all times of the tide a depth of water of not 
less than ten feet.^ Though boats sometimes jiass up to Ri'mder, 
three miles, and on to the railway bridge at Aniroli, eleven miles above 
Surat, that city is at present the ordinary limit of navigation. The 
shipping which now (1870) visit Surat are native craft of from eighteen 
to tliirty-six tons (-50 to lOO lihan'ln^) burden, and one light draft 
steamer that plies from Surat to Gogo and Bhauiiagai' on the western 
shore of the Gulf of Cambay. These hoat.s, steam-ships, and sail- 
ing vessels alike plv only during the fair-weather season. In the 
mouths of June, July, and August there is nothing but purely local 
traffic on the Tapti, and very little else in the mouth of September. 
Unless when fortunate in tide and wind, sailing vessels of any size 
often take from two to three days to pass as far up as Surat. The 
steam-ships, vaiying from lUO to 2()() tons burden, aud drawing from 
five to six feet, cannot pass up and down the river at less than halt 
tides. 

Though at present so many obstacles exist in the way of navigation, 
a comparison of the descriptions of the river given in former years 


' These figures ami other details of the navigation of the Tapti have been kindly 
supplied by Mr. Shepherd, the proprietor of the line of steam ferry boats that 
ply between Bombay and Cambay. In Taylor's Sailing Directory (309), in the road 
the springs are said to rise 19 feet. 

^ These are Mr. Shepherd’s tigures. Captain Taylor (1873), Indian Dh’ectory, p. 369, 
says the T^pti is fordable abreast of Surat when the tide is out. 
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would seem to show that the character of its bed has changed but 
little since the days when Surat was one of the chief centres of com- 
merce in Western India. In ISfid the “Pioneer” steam-ship, 400 
tons burden, attempted, when lying off ilagdala, four miles from the 
mouth of the river, to take in a cargo of cotton. IVhen about half 
loaded she took the ground and became a wreck.* The engineer 
who examined the river in 1854, came to the conclusion that the 
bed had filled in considerably, and that the acti(jn of the current 
was not of sufficient power to .scour out the channel.^ In 1855 ships 
of from 141 to 180 tons burden (4U0-50U 1,-li'inJ is) passed up as far 
as Surat. At that time there was over the bar at all time.s of the 
tide a depth of fifteen feet of water. Between the mouth of the river 
and Surat were sever.al shoals and sand-banks that conld be passed 
only at high tides. At neap.s, even when the tide was full, on the 
banks at Umra and klagdala, there were not more than six and a 
half feet of water.® In 1850 it was thought that with no very great 
outlay the passage might be made practicable as far as Surat during 
the greater part of the day. The Waraeha cut, hy draining off some 
of the current, was supposed to have increased the tendency of the 
river to silt.* In 181b, at the mouth of the river, across a whole 
breadth of from five to seven miles, were only two channels occupying 
together not more than a mile ora mile and a half. Boats getting on 
the sand-banks were often lost.® In the beginning of the present 
century (181o) the navigation of the Tapti is .said to have been very 
difficult in consequence of “ the sands frequently shifting, hy which 
new channels are formed and old ones shut up. Nearly by two-thirds 
of the distance from the bai- to Surat was a continued chain of banks, 
having but narrow cbannels between tbem.”® 

A hundred years ago (November 1774), on the bar at the mouth of the 
river, the depth of water varied from three feet at low tide to eighteen 
feet at springs. Ships of considerable size could thou pass over the 
bar ; but further up iu the river were other banks, of which that near 
the village of Umra, half a league below Surat, was the shoalest. 
Above Surat the river was described as becoming shallower and 
shallower, so that at low water, as at present, it was fordable at the 
village of ITariav.' Except when in want of repairs, ships engaged 
in the European trade remained at anchor on the roads, the merchants 
taking their goods to Surat either by land or in small boats. Though 


* MS. note from Mr. Shepherd. 

^ Bom, Govt. Sel. IX., 52. 

® Collector of Surat to Government, 588, dated 7th July 1856. 

* Mackay's Western India, 242. 

' Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc., VII., 102. 

® Milburu’s Or. Com. I., 157. 

' Stavmrinus Voyages, 11., 447. Ten years earlier (1764) the traveller Viehnhr 
wrote ; Because the Tapti is full of sand-banks ships cannot enter the harbour The 
nyer IS too low in the dry season, and in the rams swells too suddenly to such a 
height as to oi erflow all the neighbourhood. Were the river confined by dykes the 
stream, which dunng the rains often rises 28 feet above its ordinary level would 
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Ovington' (1688) .state.s that the gi.iocls were brought up to Surat 
in “hoys, yachts, and country boats with great convenience and ex]te- 
dition,” another traveller, a few years earlier (1666),“ had found that 
even in a small boat the passatro up the river took from 10 a.m. 
to 8 p.m., and in 1633 Mandelslo found the river .so shallow that it 
could “scarce carry a bark of seventy or eighty tons.” * Sir T. Her- 
bert (1626) went from his ship at Suwali roads to Surat in a 
“ chariot drawn by two buffaloes.” This traveller .speaks of the Tapti 
with some contempt, “as good neither for drink nor for navigation, 
serving for nothing save to mundifv the idolatrous Banian.”* In 
1609, though the channel was said to lie fair, the laver was able to 
bear vessels of only fifty tons.® In 1530, when Antonio de Sylveira 
came against Surat, he found the mouth of the river so full of sand, 
that the larger ships of war did not attemjjt the passage, and the 
troops were sent up the river in small vessels. Even in the small boats 
the commander failed to reach Surat in one day.® On the other hand, 
during the whole of this period, at certain seasons of the j'ear, it was 
possible to bring large ships of l,0OO tons and upwards as far up the 
river as the city of Surat. 

^ Though no lands are at present (1876) irrigated from the TIpti, 
several projects have from time to time been framed with the object 
of using the waters of the river fur this purpose. About the year 
1856 Captain Trevor, of the Bombay Engineers, drew the attention of 
Government to the admirable sites for irrigation wta-ks ])resented by 
some of the rocky barriers that, in the ea.st of the district, cross the 
channel of the Tiipti. Three years later Cajitaiu Chambers, an officer 
with special knowledge of the iMadras rivers, was .selected to draw up 
a report on the rivers of Gujarat ; and in the following year he sub- 
mitted a scheme of combined irrigation ;md navigation for the Surat 
collectorate. Three sites httd been pointed out by Captain Trevor as 
suitable places for irrigation work.s. These were the nieky barriers 
at Kakdapar, sixty-two mile.s from the mouth of the T.lpti ; at Puna, 
about eight miles lower down ; and at Waghccha, about six miles below 
Puna. In Captain Trevor’s ojiinion, Kakdajt.ir, the highest of the.se 
three sites, as commanding a much greater area of culturable land, was 
the most promising place for building a weir. On the other hand, the 
great depth of catting required for canals taken from the upper 
rapids, and the long distance during which the water of the canal 
would continue to flow under the level of the country, led Captain 
Chambers to recommend the lowest site, that i.s, the rocky barrier at 
the head of the AYaghocha rapid. At this place he proposed to cut 
two canals, one on the right bank of the river running north-west 
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* Ovington’s Voyage to Surat. 16.3 and 218. 

^ Suite de Voyage de M. de Thevenot V., 1. 

* Mandelslo in Harris II., 119, 

“ Herbert’s Travels, 44. 

® Finch, in Harris I., 84. 

® Faria, in Kerr VI., 220. 

’’ This section is compiled from Bom. Sel. No. I, XI. (New .Series), and from in- 

formation sup])lied by W. Clerke, Fsq.. Executive Engineer for Iirigation, .Surat. 
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and the other stretching to the south from the left bank. Of these 
canals, that on the right bank, with a total length of about twenty-one 
miles, should, he ju-oposetT, pass nearly parallel to the course of the 
river for ten miles to the town of Gala, and should then extend 
eleven miles further towards the north-west to near the village 
of Eundh. This northern branch, it was calculated, would command 
an area of not less than 14U, U()0 acres of land belonging to the Surat 
district. Captain Chambers’ proposals for the irrigation of the land.s 
on the left bank of the river were on a larger scale. He suggested 
the construction of a canal with a length of fifty miles running to the 
south-west as far as the Anranga river near Balsiir. In addition to 
the advantages to be obtained from this canal for purposes of irrigation, 
it was proposed to make it navigable. From -June to December it 
was estimated there would be water enough for ve-^sels of six feet 
draught, and at other seasons enough for boats drawing four feet of 
water. Besides this main canal Captain Chambers proposed to carry 
a branch navigation canal westward from the village of ilota to 
Surat, a distance of about fifteen miles. The urea of land commanded 
by the proposed irrigation works on the left bank of the river included 
37-5 square miles, or above 180,000 acres in the Surat district, of which 
120 square miles, or 00,000 acres, were in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the city of Surat. The total cost of the works proposed on both 
sides of the river was estimated .at a sum of £307,500 (Rs. 30,75,000), 
and it was calculated that if a water-rate of l.s, (Rs. 2) an acre was levied, 
the scheme would yield a return of over eight per ccjit. 

Kothing more was done in the matter of Tapti irrigation till, in 
1867, Colonel Trevor was appointed to report on Captain Chambers’ 
project. This officer drew up a fresh and more extensive scheme, fixing 
the site of the dam at the spot he had originally recommended, K.ikda- 
par, fourteen miles above Waghocha. The cost of completing this 
project. Colonel Trevor estimated ,nt £l,320,0i»0 (Rs. 1,32,00,000). 
He calculated that the net receipts would represent a return of ten 
per cent, onthis outlay. These proposals were not, however, approved, 
and in 1871 a fresh scheme was drawn up on a smaller scale. The s])ot 
selected for the weir was at the head of the Waghecha rapids, the site 
formerly chosen by Captain Chambers. The proposals for irrigation 
were confined to the lands on the right bank of the river, a total area 
estimated at about 310,000 acres lying between the river Harbada on 
the north, the Tiipti on the south, the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway on the east, and the Gulf of CamlDay on the west. The 
cost of this project was estimated at slightly less than £140,000 
(Rs. 44,00,000).^ From the 340,000 acres which the canal commanded, 
it was calculated that a yearly revenue would ho recovered represent- 
ing interest at the rate of nineteen per cent, on the original outlay. 
On further inquiry, it was found that, though the canal commanded so 
large a tract of land, the actual area likely to yield a special irrigation 


1 The exact amount of the estimate is £437,728 (Rs. 43,77,280). This total inclutles 
all previous expenditure on surveys, estimated actual cost of work, establishment, tools and 
plant, and interest on expenditure during construction. — Tetter from W, Clerke, Esq., 
Executive Engineer for Irrig.ation, dated 25th February 1876. 
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revenue was not more tlian 12o,0U0 acres. This diuiiiiution of area 
woulcl^ it was e.stimated, reduce the probable I'eturn fnjiii nineteen per 
cent, to four and a half ])er cent, by the end of the first seven years, 
risings after seven years more, to nine and a. half per cent. Under 
these circLiiDstauces no steps have yet (1870) been taken to carry out 
the projDosed scheme. 

The principal features of the ])roject as finally drawn up are a Its principal details, 
masonry weir across the T.'qtti at Kainhi])or, a di^itance of thirty-tivo 
miles above the city of iSurat. At this point the chauueJ ot the river, 
through almost its whole breadth, con.'<i.sts of a lied of exposed trap 
rock. The design for the tveir is 2,110 feet long aud its crest twenty- 
seven feet above the hot-weather level of the river. Including- Hank 
walls and embankments the e.stiinated co.st of tliis work is ilO, lOO 
(Rs. 1,01,()00). Uroni this weir a canal is led away in a direction neai’ly 
parallel to the stream, and about two miles from its bank. This, which 
is called the m.-iin canal, and lia.s a maximum carrying capacity of 050 
cubic feet per second, is ttikeu on for sixteen miles to a ]ioint in the 
Baroda village of Akhlkhol. Tor the first ten miles the country is 
rough aud broken, aud the works heavy. In some places the eluiuuel 
has to be cut almo-st entirely through rock ; in other places water- 
courses have to be crossed by masonry arpieduots. Of these arpie- 
ducts the two heavie.st, co.«ting b8, tOO (Ks. 81,000) and nd,7i>0 
(Rs. 1,87,000) respectively, occur at the second mile across the Whireli 
river, and at the tenth mile acros.s the bed ol the Usked. Aftm- tlio 
tenth mile the country grows gradually less and less broken till, to the 
wc.st of the railway line, where the chief part of the ii-rigable lands 
lie, it is almo.st a plain , .sloping sk iwly to the sea. The total cost of the 
main canal is estimated at il5<T*'’0 (Lis. 15 , 0 (h 00 n). At the village of 
Akhakhol the main canal divides into two branches. Of these, one, 
turning westwards, passes through the lands of the Olpid snb-divi- 
siou ; the other, keeping to the north-west, crosses the river Kim and 
enters the Aukleswar snb-divisioii of the district of Broach. The 
Olpad branch, with a maximum carrying capacity of 421 cubic feet 
per second, and a total estimated cost of ,t27,7uO (Rs. 2,77,000), passes 
for seven aud a half miles through an easy country till it crosses the 
railway lino just north of Saen station. Beyond the railway the main 
branch .separates into two channels, one rnnuing to the west, the other 
to the south-west, and between them eominauding the irrigation of 
the Olpad lauds almost to the coast. Besides these two channels it 
is proposed that a third, leaving the main Olpad branch a little before 
it crosses the lino of railway, should at no great distance from the 
railway pass southward to the Tapti. Here it is proposed to lead the 
water in troughs under the Tapiti railway bridge, snpplpug dviuking 
water to the city of Surat, aud irrigating the lands in its neighbour- 
hood. Passing northwards the Ankleswar branch crosses the Kim 
river about seven miles above tlie railway bridge. It then bends to 
the west and crosses the railway four miles north of the Kim station. 

From this it passes along the west side of the railway, throwing olf 
towards the west two large channels, which run through the Ankles- 
war sub-division nearly to the coast line. Exclusive of the two chan- 
nels the total length of the Ankleswar branch is twenty -four miles, 
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and at its commencement its maximum carrying capacity is 23.5 cubic 
feet a second. The heaviest work on tliis branch is the aqueduct 
across the Kim river, estimated to cost a sum of £.5,400 (Rs. -54,000). 
The cost of the entire branch is calculated at £4-5,000 (Rs. 4,50,000), 

Except over a limited portion of the Sahyadri hills the tract of 
country drained by the Tapti is not subject to any great annual 
rain-fall. The break of the rains in the first week in J une is gepe- 
rally marked by a considerable increase in the strength of the Tapti’s 
stream, but a decided fresh is seldom seen till the first week of 
August. Floods bringing down water enough to fill the bed of the 
river up to the top of its banks are unusual, and even ordinary freshes 
last for but a short time.' Occa.sionally, however, the floods are 
very severe, and, from the sharp bend in the course of the river at 
Fulpara, two miles ea.st of the city of Surat, the waters, rising at 
times above the level of their left bank, force their way across the 
land, and, deluging the city, have on more than one occasion caused 
much loss of life and property. Some particulars have been collected 
of thirteen floods ranging over a term of about one hundred and fifty 
years. Of these three occurred in the eighteenth century, in the 
years 1727, 177<), and 1782; and ten in the present centurv, in 1810, 
1822, 183-5, 1837, 1843, 1849, 1872, 1873, and two in 1876, 

In August 1727 the water of the Tapti is said to have risen so 
high that boats, or hoJis, sailed over the city wall near the castle as 
far as the Darbiir, that is, behind the site of the present Kiiwasji 
Jehangir’s Hospital.^ Again in July 1776 the water of the river is 
said to have risen ton feet in the space of a quarter of an hour, and 
to have increased so rapidly that in a short time it was almost on a 
level with the city wall. Ho strong was the flood that all the vessels 
anchored near the towtt were carried away from their moorings. 
The Dutch Company’s schooner “ young Peter” was driven on shore 
at Athwa, two miles below Jsurat, and the pilgrim ship “ Ganjawar” 
was carried down the river and dashed to pieces.** Five years later, 
in 1782 (April 20th), there was a great storm, “^one of the most 
dreadful ever remembered in Gujanit.” According to Mr. Forbes, 
“ many ships were driven ashore at the mouth of the Tapti, and the 
bank of the river was covered with their wrecks, which the violence 
of the wind and the .swelling floods carried to a great distance in- 
land. The island of Namra (or Bet, as it is now called), in the bed 
of the Tapti, raised well above the level of ordinaiy freshes, was 


^ Bom, Govt. Sel, L,XI. {Xew Series). 

^ Stayoriniis \ oyages, II., 448. The height of the flood must to a great extent depend 
on the size of the boats that passed over the ■wall. If they "were the sailing vessels 
of from '20 to 40 tons, called hoiUs^ as is stated in a note to this passage in Stavorinus. 
this must have been the highest flood on record. But it is at least possible that the 

canoes that do not draw more than a few inches. It 
will be seen below that in 1822, and even in the smaller floods of 1849, it ■would have 
take a can6e over the lower part of the river front of the city wall. 
Of this (1727) flood the director of the Portuguese factory wrote — “ the lower parts 
i n were submerged, men and animals were killed, and property estimated 

at £2,o00,000 (Rs. 25,000,000) was destroyed.”— (Letter dated 29th August 1727 ) 

^ Stavorinus Voyages, II., 449, 
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submerged, causing the death of more than 2,000 persons, who, to 
escape the exactions of the ilarathas, had sought a refuge upon it. 
At Surat the Tapti, overflowing its hanks, entered the city, and did 
incalculable damage.”^ 

Of the nineteenth century floods the first, in 1810, is .spoken of as 
“another fearful visitation like that of 1782.”- The flood of 1822 
would seem to have been a still more serious calamity. At the north- 
west corner of the city, near the upper limit of the river front, the city 
wall, from the Eafi tower down tlie bank a.s far as the Rhatak gate, wa.s 
carried away by the flood.* West of the Fatak gate, above the 
castle, the water topped the walls, rising within two steps of the land- 
ing in front of the church, and below the castle, passing up the Mecca 
creek, it flooded the western suburbs to a depth of several feet. Be- 
sides this flow of water through the river frout of the city, fuither up 
its course, at the Fulpara bend, tbe river, overtc/jtping its left bank, 
rolled in a broad stream acros.s two miles of country, and, setting 
against the cast wall of the city bctwocTi the Delhi and Sam gates, 
carried before it a large portion of the fortiflcation.s. This body 
of water, passing westwards through the city, joined the stream 
that had entered by the Mecca creek and rose to a depth of several 
feet along the line of the western wall. No particulars have been 
traced of the injuries to private property caused by this flood. M'ith 
the exception of the damaged portion of the east wall, the breaches 
in the fortifications would seem to have been allowed to remain 
unrepaired. 
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On the 4th of August 1835 a severe storm pa.s.sed over the dis- la 1835. 
trict, the wind, accompanied by heavy rain, being strong enough 
to blow down large trees and unroof houses. Nortliwards at 
Broach, and southwards at Navsari, the flooding of the rivers is said 
to have caused much damage. At the mouth of tlie Ta})ti, when the 
flood- waters subsided, the beach at Dumas was stiewu with trees, 
logs, and carcases of animals. In the city of Burat, about ten o'clock 
in the afternoon of the (ith, the river began to overflc>w its banks 
and enter the town. About half past five on the following moming, 
the gale still continuing, tlie whole city was under water, and had the 
appearance of a sea. In Surat the height of the flood is said to have 
been one and a half feet less than it was in 1822. On the other hand, 
probably owing to the severity of the gale, more damage than on the 
former occasion was done. At Surat alone upward.s of 500 houses 


' Forbes’ Or. Mem., III., -105. In 1790, “ on aceouiit of the frequent damage from 
floods,” a correspondence was carried on between the Bombay Government and the 
English Chief .at Snrat, with the object of building some wall or dam to check the 
overflowing of the river. — Surat Papers, 70. 

° Briggs’ Cities of Gujarashtra, p. 35. 

® The flood of 1822 did not, however, cause all the breaches in this part of the 
city wall. For in 1817 the wall between the Kati tower and the F5tak gate is 
spoken of as of not much more than half the height of the rest of the fortilications, 
and as being in some places filled up by wooden piles. (.Survey of Surat City, 1817). 
In 1800 the committee appointed to examine the walls found in two places, betw'een 
the Hall tower and the FAtak gate, part of the wall deficient, and the space filled up 
with wooden piles. — Surat Papers, 434, 435. 
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are said to have beea carried away, and more than twenty people to 
have perished.^ 

About two years after the storm of 1835, in August 1837, the 
country in the neighbourhood of the Tapti .suffered from another hood. 
In the latter part of tliis month there wore two distinct risings of 
the river. The first, beginuiug on the 21st August, passed over in 
three days, without causing any comsiderable damage. The second, 
a much greater Hood, began on the 2!>th August, aud continued to 
swell till the evening of the 1st September, when it reached its greatest 
height. For the season of the year in the neighbourhood of Surat 
the weather was still, nor was there any unusually heavy local fall of 
rain. The cause of the flood would seem to have beeu some great 
deluge of water poui-ed into the Tapti from the high lands between 
Khandesh and Surat. Near that part of its course the stream rose 
high enough to sweep away several villages with great destruction of 
life and pro]>erty.^ The Kim and Narbada would seem to have been 
affected in the same way as the T.ipti, for it is said that on reaching 
the plain country of Gujarat the three rivers joined, forming one con- 
tinuous stretch of water acro.ss a distance of more than forty miles.* 
On its right bank, as it neared the coast, the Tapti is said to have 
overflowed the lands of the Olpad sub-division to a depth of five feet, 
covering the entire face of the country, except the raised village sites.'* 
The city of Surat, which had escaped uninjured by the rise of the 
river on the 21st August, was by this second flood almost entirely 
submerged.* In some jtarts of the city the water stood at least 
twenty feet deep, completely covering the to])s of the bouses and 
obliterating even the lines of considerable market places and streets.” 
As in 1822 the waters of the river, overflowing the low laud on its left 
bank near the north-west corner of the outer walls, forced their way 
into the city between the Kntargam and Waritiv gates, and flooded 
the north-eastern cpiarters of the town. Near the castle the Tapti 
tose abotethe level of the river front wall, and passing inward.s 
covered the open ground to a depth of six foot three inches'. Further 
^est the waters, entering by the Mecca creek, poured southwards, 
Hoodmgr the whole of the western suburbs. Besides this overflow 
dnect from the river on the north, a body of water, said to he two 


* Asiatic Journo], Vol. .35, p. 107. 

^ Edwards’ Surveyor the Tipti River, -Trans. Bnm. Geog. Soc., XL, 20. 

• Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc., 1., 353. 

‘ Superintendent of .Survey to the Collector of Surat No. 129 of 1870. 

If vei^^^So to have ri.sen thirty-.seven feet above its average high-water 

line of the outer w height of the water at different places along the 
the wa ter J 7 % " «ie north. At the Wanav 

finches at f Katargdm gate, 10 feet 

5 feet " ineTies + "el i ^ inches ; at the Delhi gate, 4 feet ; at the Sara gate, 

L the Nfiv!;LVol o ^ f®<tt 1 inch ; at the MAn gate, 6 feet 8 iiicLs ! 

gate 5 feet 4 iidl ’ ~ *^ 1 *’ Jiifar Ali gate 4 feet ; at the Majura 

fuhus wm e r ri /"‘L ' '■®®* * No corresponding parti- 
te have risen hiAio^ ' 1822. But, on the whole, the river would seem 

through the breach in'the welt'"'™ 'u““; T'”' ’837 the flood, escaping 

the former oemslno ■ ’'® ut this part some inches lower than on 

been higher bv'sev o’ll't' town the level of the flood is said to have 
oten nigiiei itj sescial feet than had ever before been known. 
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miles broad, leaving the regular channel of the Tapti at Fulpara, 
tore straight across towards the east wall of Surat, and carried awaj 
parts that had been repaired since the Hood of 1822. On reaching 
the city this torrent would seem to have split into two streams. Ot 
these, one passed southwards to the Bhimpor creek ; the other, pour- 
ing through the city, met the Hood from the IMecca creek ; and the two 
streams Bowing together westward.s, bur.st through the city wall near 
the jMajura gate, falling finally into the Tapti below Surat. 

Much damage was done by this flood. The city walls were in several 
places broken down. In the uorth-ca.st, between the llhiriav and 
Katarga'm gates, over a distance of 222 feet ; further east, for twenty- 
one feet, between the Lai and Delhi gates ; * beyond that, where the 
great body of water rushed thmugh from Fulp;tra, was a break 222 
feet in length ; and fiu.ally in the west, between tlie Mnjura and Atliwa 
gates, where the waters escaped, was a breach in the wall 1 -j 3 feet 
long. On the river front near the custom house, for more than lUO 
yards, the wall fell outwards into the stream. Further we.st, in front 
of the church, portions of the bank, carrying with them the clerk ’.s 
house (formerly the parsonage) and the school, sank info the river. 
Beyond the castle and the mouth of the Mecca creek, the Dutch 
wharf, already iujured by former Hi.iods and by tbc destruction of its 
fine masonry screen, lost an additional sjiace of more than fifty feet. 
Besides this injury to the city walls there wa.s much loss of private 
property: 372 houses were entirely washed away, 1,012 fell, and 
2,539 were injured. The estimated damage amounted to a sum of 
£27, loo (Rs. 2,74,.55(>). In addition to the loss of property, 212 head 
of cattle were destroyed, and eighteen human beings killed. “ After 
the flood was over, along the beach at Dumas, pieces of timber, reeds, 
bushes, parts of houses, as well as bodies of animals, deer, cows, 
bullocks, buffaloes, and an immense number of snakes, wore deposited 
in a line stretching for more than one and a lialf miles, and in many 
places jjiled up to a height of nearly five feet. From inquiries mado 
at Surat in connection with this Hood, it was found that within three 
years, at different places along the cour.se of the Tapti, the dtqith of 
the channel had diminished from tliree to five feet.'* 'I'lii-s silting up 
of the mouth ot the river was at the time thouglit to be one of tbe 
causes of the special severity of the flood of 1837. M'ith the object 
of providing the surplus waters of the river in times of Hood with 
the means of escape, the construction of a channel known as the 
Waracha cut, beginning at the left bank of the Tapti near Fulpara, 
and running southwards to the Bhimpor creek, was sanctioned. At 
the same time, to protect the front of tlie river where the sti_)ne walls 
had given away, frame-works of wood were built at a cost of £2,5U0 
(Rs. 25,000).^ 


1 This breach woiitl seem to liavc been caiiscil by a portion of the Hood from 
Fulpara finding its way, as in 1843, by some hollow in the ground to the Lai gate. 

- District Judge to tiovernment No. 18, dated ortl September 1837- 

* Letter from Captain Harris, senior Naval Officer, .Surat, No. 274, dated loth 
December 1838. 

* Government letter ilated 23rd March 1830. 
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After six years the Tapti again flooded its banks. In 184-3^ as in 
1837, there were two distinct freshes on the river; one, on the 1st 
of August, accompanied by a strong south-west wind, passed off 
without causing any damage ; the second, in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, was more serious. The rise set in from about eight o^clock 
in the evening of the bth, and went on increasing till 1 a.m. on the 
8thj when the waters began to fall. As in 1822 and 1837, the river 
flowed over its left bank near the Rafi tower, just above the north- 
west corner of the city wall, and, passing through the bi'eaches in the 
fortifications on either side of the Wariav gate, flooded a great part of 
the north-east suburb. As on former occasions, its further progress 
southwards was stayed by the ridge of high land that rans across 
the city from the Katargam gate in the north, westwards to the Lati 
gate in the river front, about five htmdred yards above the castle. 
Except behind the Chapat gate, immediately to the west of the castle, 
the rise of the ground prevented the flood from passing beyond the 
river gates. Through the Chapat gate, however, enough water found 
its way to swamp the low lands immediately east of the castle, and 
unite with a distinct stream that, entering by the Mecca creek, was 
flowing through the part of the town known as the Chok Bazar. To 
the west of the city the larger portion of the torrent that had found 
an entrance by the Mecca creek covered almost the whole of the 
south-west suburb, reaching as far as the Athwa, l^Iajura, Navsiiri, and 
Man gates on the west and south-west. Here it accumulated and 
was piled up many feet deep, escaping finally through the breach in 
the western wall between the Majura and Athwa gates, made by the 
flood of 1837. To the east of the city, at Fulpiira, as in 1822 and 
1837, the Tapti overflowed its left bank. Instead, however, of mash- 
ing westwards across the land, and dashing in a great body against 
the eastern wall of the city, the water i.s said to have found its way 
quietly along two hollows tow'ards the Lai gate. Here, and further 
south near the Delhi gate, the flood poured into the ditch out.side of 
the city, and, following the line of the wall towards the south, finally 
found its way into the Bhimpor creek. The measurements taken of 
the depth of the flood at different places in the north of the city 
would seem to show that the pressure of the flood at this part of the 
town was less than in 1837. At the Wariav gate, for example, the 
height of the flood was only ten feet instead of twelve feet nine 
inches, and at Katargam it was six instead of ten feet seven inches. 
So, too, in the southem suburbs, where in 1837 they were piled up to 
a depth of from two to seven feet, in 1843 the waters only just reached 
the gates. Though no destruction of life was reported, this flood 
caused much inconvenience and loss of property. The local officers 
again recommended that the river front of the town wall should he 
strengthened and sluice-gates built to check the flood at the Mecca 
creek and in other places.^ None of these proposals would seem to 
have been carried out. 

The next flood of importance took place in 1849. On the 19th 


* Mr. Tremenhere’s letter to the President, Flood Committee, I7o. 339, dated 7th 
November 1843. 
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Septemberj about 2 a.m.^ the waters of tbe Tapti near Surat rose 
rapidly uine feet above high-water mark, and continued steadily to rise, 
so that by daylight a large portion of the city was flooded.^ At about 
2 P.M. the surface of the river was found by the executive engineer 
to be twenty-one feet above hig'h-water mark. Within the walls of 
the city boats were plying in several of the streets, and more than one 
quarter of the town was under water. Such was the violence of the 
current that two steamers, anchored in front of the castle, were (tibliged 
to leave their moorings and drr)p dciwn tho river. The flood bt'gan 
to subside about 7 P.ir. on the 19th, and on the 20th communications 
were again opened between the different pai'ts of the town. No 
lives were lost ; but many huts, houses, and bridges fell in, or wei'e 
seriously injured. A part of the wood piling facing the river near 
the Dutch wharf was also damaged. 

After 1819 the city continued at intervals to suffer from floods. 
But, except tho digging of the Wanicha cut (1838-1810), up till 1809 
nothing in the way of protective works was undertaken at Surat. In 
1843 it would seem that tho less violence of tho flood was by some^ 
attributed to the relief afforded by the 'Waracha cut. But of late years 
the opinion among the engineers who have chiefly studied the river, 
would seem to be that a channel of the capacity of the Warilcha cut, 
even if tilled to overflowing, would have no appreciable effect in 
lowering the level of the Tapti in timo of flciod.* In 1839 tlie Surat 
municipality determined to do something to protect tlie city from tlie 
overflow of the T.ipti. Any work that had ffu’ its object the raising 
of the left bank of the river either at Fulpara, or just above the city 
walls near the Rati tower, required an expenditure which could not be 
met from municipal funds. It was therefore determined to limit the 
undertaking to the construction of such protective works as would 
keep the waters of the river out of the mtist thickly-peiqflod parts 
of the city during all floods except those of extra<,irdiiiary severity. 
Beyond digging a ditch ontsidc of the Lai gate to carry off the local 
drainage, no attempt was made to stop the progi-ess of such bodies 
of water as in 1822 and 1837 bad reached the city walls from the 
east. In the north-west suburbs, near the Futak and M'ariiv gates, 
where the population was scanty, and where, from the exposed charac- 
ter of those parts, protective works would be required on a large scale, 
no attempt was made to entirely keep out the flood. But further 
down the river, below the castle, by stopping up the Mecca creek, 
and by raising' the level of the g'ronnd at certain places behind the 
river front, it was thought that the richest and mo.st thickly-peopled 
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' The depth of water at the several streets was as follows : Navs Ari Bhagal, 20 feet 
under water ; Barekhan C'hakla. 7 feet ; Sagrauipuia, Bhagatal.iv, (laletnandi, and 
Sayadpnra, 6 feet each ; Mahidharpura, ^ feet ; Mnll.a t'hakla, d feet ; and Kel.'ipit and 
NavApura, 2 feet each. — (Surat Collector’s letter to Clovernment, 315, dated loth 
September 1849). 

^ Superintending Engineer, J7orthern Division, No. 48, dated ISth January 1844. 

® The useless, or, more properly, mischievous AVaraeha out would have to be 
closed.” Captain Chambers’ Xo. Co of ISfiO, dated tbe 1st October ISfiO (Selections, 
Government of Bombay. LXI. , 10). In tbe opinion of Mr, Clerke. tlie present (1876) 
irrigation engineer, the Wardcha cut could not lower the level of the Tapti in tune of 
3ood by onedialf inch. 
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parts of the town might at small expense be saved from the entry 
of any water through the river front. 

Since these works have been completed four floods have occurred, 
one in 1872, one in 187.j, and two in 187b. In 1872 (September 16th), 
in the north-west suburb, near the I’dtak and ITariav g.ates, as in 
former floods, the river rose high enough to bring the greater part of 
the land several feet under water. On the other hand, the closing of 
the Mecca creek and the raising of the ground along the river front 
were found to bo sufficient to keep out the whole of the flood from 
the western and south-western quartets of the city, and so to save 
great part of the town from much inconvenience and injury. During 
this flood the waters did not by several feet rise so liigh as they had 
risen on former occ.asions. The height of the river was estimated 
at about seventeen feet above spring-tide, and at the north-western 
comer of the town, at the Whiriav gate, the water stood at eleven 
feet eleven inches instc.ad of twelve feet nine inches as in 1847.^ 
As the water came within three feet of the level of tlte roadway at the 
Mecca creek, it was thought advisable to raise the height of the 
bridge. The .second flood was about a year later, 187 -j, .September 
4th. The water rose to 92 feet on the Mecca creek bridge, or altout 
l‘b2 feet less than in the previous year. In neither case did the flood 
cause damage or last for more than twenty-four hours. 

Of the two floods of 187tf, one was due to a local fall of rain, 
and the other to the rising of the waters of the Tajiti.^ On the 29th of 
August sixteen incho.sof rain fell at Surat in twenty-four hours. As 
the sluices at the Mecca creek were built to provide against an 
extreme fall of ten inches in the twenty-four hour.s, they failed to 
carry off the accumulations of the local rain-fall. In the .south of 
the city, the Navs.iri Bhagal market was flooded to the depth of 
four or five feet, and two persons wei'e reported to have been drown- 
ed. Beyond this loss of life and the fall of a few houses no con- 
siderable damage was done. But a week later there came a .second 
and more formidable flood. About eight o'clock on the morning of 
the 5th September the river began to rise. Tlio height of the water 
continued steadily to increase till, at eleven in the evening of the 6th, 
it had reached 96-7-5 on the Mecca creek bridge, a point 3-18 feet 
higher than the corresponding m.aximum in 1872. The water remained 
stationary at this extreme height for nearly five hours, or till about 
four o’clock in the morning of the 7th. Then it began .slowly to 
subside, but did not reach its original level of seventy-sLx till six 
o'clock in the evening of the 9th, or after the flood had la.sted for 


' The following measurements show for (liflferent points along the river front by how 
much the protective works overtopped the level of the tl..od ■ In the north of the city, 
at the Wariivv market, with tlie flood-mark at 94-40, there wore 4-lo feet to sp.are ; at 
the river fr.rnt, below the castle, with the flood at OS'.oS, there were 3 feet to spare ; 
at the Mecc.a creek, the iv.iter standing at 93 C-2, w.a.s 2 49 feet below the level of the 
roadway, and 5 '53 feet below the coping of the bridge across the creek. West of the 
creek -with a flood-mark at 92-24, the line of roadway remained 3 26 feet above the sur- 
face of the water. 

2 Surat Collector’.s letter No. 2088, dated 16th September 1876, to the Revenue 
Commissioner, N. D. 
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one hunili’ed and six hours. Ag-aiust this severe strain all the muni- 
cipal inundation works stood well. tSTo loss of life, and but little 
daniao’e to property was catisod. But for the protection of these 
work.s larp^e parts of the city would h.avo been iiuindated to depths 
varying from one to eighteen feet. The hood waters are said to 
have risen as high, or even higher, titan they rose in 1810. Details 
for a satisfactory comparison are not available. But as no great body 
of water entered the city frotii the oast, tlii.s last would not seem to 
have been so serious a floiid as those of 18d7 and 1822. Besides the 
height of the water at the IMecca creek, the following measurements 
have been recorded : under the ^^■'ariav gate feiirtccn feet, and under 
the Katargam gate six feet three inches; tit the castle the water in 
the ditch rose two feet on the over-bridge and pa-ssed half way to the 
inner castle gate. 
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Though it enjoys a less wide-spread reputation for sanctity than the Sanctity of the river. 
Narbada, the Tdpti receives much local respect. On its banks there 
are, according to the j^inrun, or religious liistory of the river, no 
fewer than one hundred and eight spots, ov tirfJnix, of sjK'cial sanctity. 

Of these, the diief is Bodban, about fifteen miles cn.st of .Surat, where 
a religious gathering is held once in every twelve years. Ashvani 
Kumar and Oupte-shwar, places about two miles up the river from 
Surat, are also held in e.sfcem. Both spots are provided with tem- 
ples, rest-houses, and flights of -steps leading down to the water, and 
here, on several oecasituis in each year, large numbers come together 
to bathe. Gupteshwar is also a favourite place for burning the dead. 


Of the smaller streams that, I’ising in the slopes of the high lauds Southern Streams, 
between Surat and Khaudesh, flow westward acro.ss the district of Miudhola 
Surat, the most northerly i.s the Aliudhola or Midiigif, wliich falls into 
the sea about five miles south of the Tapti. 1'lie foity miles of 
this river's course, westwards through Surat, con.sist of three sections 
of nearly equal length. Of these, the first pa.sses throngli the .sub- 
division of Bardoli, the second across tlie central belt of Baroda 
territory, and the third between the Sachin villages and some of the 
southern parts of the Chorasi sub-division on the right and Baroda 
territory on the left. Bur the first thirty miles of its course the Min- 
dhola runs on the whole westwards till, about ten miles from the sea, 
taking a sudden bend, it strikes north f<ir about four miles, and here, 
meeting the Kaukrakhari stream from near the town of Surat, they 
together bend westwards, broadening into an estuaiy two miles wide. 

Of its whole length of forty miles through the district of Surat, for 
the first thirty- the waters of the Mindhola are fresh, passing between 
alluvial baiik.s, in some places steep and high, in others skipiug gra- 
dually to the level of the stream. In tlie earlier parts of its course, 
rocks occasionally crop up in the bed of the river, but further to the 
west the stream p.asscs over a surface of tough clay. The limit 
of the tidal section is ten miles from the sea, and near this point, 
where the railway- crosses the river, about four miles south of Sachin, 
the breadth of its bed is 300 feet, and the height of the left bank is 
forty feet. The water here is five feet deep, and it is crossed at half 
tides in boats. The railway bridge is 750 feet long, and is raised 
thirty-three feet above the level of the stream. The mouth of the 
B 705—1 
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Mindhola, known as the Sachin or ‘ False ’ river^ is navigable for boats 
of ten tons and under. Except indirectly, by filling the wells along 
its banks, the waters of the Mindhola are not used for irrigation. 

The Puma, with a westerly course of about forty miles across the 
Surat district, falls into the sea ten miles south of the Mindhola. 
Entering the district in two separate streams near the south-east 
corner of the Bardoli sub-division, the Purna, for about eight miles, 
flows through British territory ■, then, crossing the central strips of 
Baroda land, separates, during its last twenty miles, Baroda territory 
on the right bank from the ,Surat sub-division of Jalalpor on the left. 
The Purna^s passage across ,Surat is divided into two sections of 
nearly equal length, one abov'e and the other below the limit of the 
tide. In the upper part of its course the Purna passes for some dis- 
tance over beds and ridges of rock. Its waters, raised in buckets poised 
at the end of a long lever called dhehudi, are used to some extent- 
for irrigation. About twenty miles from the sea, near the village of 
Tarsari, the tidal .section begins. Ten miles further west, the stream 
divides into two branches, which again unite a short distance lower 
down. A little above their junction these branches are crossed by 
the line of railway, the bridge over the southern stream being 488 
feet, and that over the northern 81-3 feet in length. Each of these 
bridges is raised thirty-two feet above low-water mark. Below the 
junction the river, passing between low banks 960 feet apart, can, 
when the tide is out, be forded through two feet of water over a bed 
of sand and mud. For the passage of the river at other states of 
the tide two ferry boats are provided, one near the town of Navsari, 
on the left bank of the river, twelve miles from the sea, and the other 
at Jalalpor, about two miles further down on the same side of the 
stream. Below Navsii-ri the Puma is in books of navigation referred 
to as the Navsiiri river. Here it is navigable by boats of 100 tons and 
under. But though the bed of the river at this part of its course is 
broad, the channel, wiiidiug among banks of sand, is hard to hit upon. 
Some years ago (]8 -j 2) the passage was more open, but at present 
(1876) no vessel without a julot can safely try to enter. 

The Ambika river, after a winding course of about forty miles 
towards the south-west, falls into the sea fifteen miles south of the 
Puma. This stream, rising in the Ban.sda hills, flows westward in 
two widely-separated channels through Baroda territory till, entering 
within British limits, they pass over a deep bed of sand between the 
Chikhli and Jalalpor sub-divisions. West of this, turning for twelve 
miles sharply to the south, the line of the stream separates the Baroda 
territory of Gandevi from the lands of Jalalpor, and then for the last 
five miles stretches westward to the sea. The town of Gandevi, 
about twelve miles from the mouth of the river, is the limit of the 
flow of the tide. At a point about six miles from the sea the railway 
cros.ses the Ambika by a bridge 875 feet long, and raised twenty- 
eight feet above the level of the bed of the river. About one mile 
further west the Ambika is joined from the left by two considerable 
streams, the Kaveri and Kharera. Below this junction the bed of the 
river widens out into a broad estuary stretching westwards to the 
sea. About a mile and a half from the entrance is a bar covered 
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at low water to a depth of three or four feet, and with a tidal rise 
of twenty-two feet. \Assels of considerable .size can pass up for 
about six miles as far as Bilimora. Beyond Bilimora, for five miles 
more to Gandevi, the sti'eam is navigable by boats of fifty tons and 
under. Of the two tributaries of the Ambika, the K.iveri, rising in 
Bansda territory, passes westward about eighteen miles across the 
Chikhli sub-division till it joins the Ambika at W;ighi-pch. This 
stream, which during the last part of its course is navigable for boats 
of less than fifty tons burden, is, about two miles from its junction with 
the Ambika, crossed by a railway bridge 688 feet long, and raised 
about thirty-six feet above the level of its bed. The other tributary, 
the Kharera, rising in the Dharampor hills, j^asses through Chikhli 
and the northern corner of Balsar, and falls into the estuary of the 
Ambika about a mile west of the Kaveri. For a few miles above its 
junction with the Ambika, the Khai'era is, like the Kaveri, navigable 
by the smaller class of native bioats. It is cros.'-cd by a railway bridge 
625 feet long, and raised thirty-six feet above the level of the stream. 

The Auranga river, rising in the Dharampor hills, flows for about 
twelve miles, first westward,aud then towards the north-west, through 
the Balsar sub-division, and falls into the .sea about eight miles 
south of the Ambika. In the upper part of it.s course the banks of 
the stream are steep, and the country somewhat rugged. But, for 
the last fifteen miles, including the windings of its course, the 
Auranga is a tidal stream navigable by boats of fifty tons and under 
for about six miles from the sea. A mile above the town of Balsar 
the line of rail crosses the river by a bridge 1,000 feet long, and 
raised thirty-two feet above the stream. At Balsar the river passes 
over rocks and gravel along a channel GOO feet wide. West of 
Balsar the depth of the channel at low tide varies from seven to 
nine feet till, after four miles, the bar at the mouth of the river is 
reached. This bar at low-tide springs is covered only by two or three 
feet of water, but has a tidal rise of eighteen feet. The town and 
port of Balsdr on the left bank of the river, about four miles from the 
sea, is a place of 11,31-3 inhabitants, and a trade in the year 1874-75 
valued at £84,904 (Rs. 8,49,040). For the benefit of the trade of this 
port a light-house has been erected at the mouth of the I'ivcr on its 
left bank. The only tributary is the W.inki, which, after a rocky and 
winding course, falls into the Auranga within half a mile of the sea. 

The Par, with a north-westerly cour.se of about twenty miles across 
the district of Surat, separates the Balsar sub-division on the north, 
from Pardi on the south, and falls into the sea about six miles south 
of the Auranga river. Though in the dry season a very small stream, 
during the rainy months the Par is sometimes swollen by very heavy 
floods. About four miles from its mouth it is crossed by a railway 
bridge 750 feet long, and raised sixty-three feet above the bed of the 
stream. West of this the tides ebb and flow, and at springs there is 
water enough for boats of 5 1 tons burden. At the village of Umarsari, 
near its mouth, the creek is 765 feet wade, the banks are high, andthe 
bed of rock, mud, and gravel. Travellers are here taken across the 
river in boats, as the water is too deep to allow of fording. The bar 
at the mouth of the river is dry at low-tides, but at high-water has a 
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depth of foui'teeu feet, and in front of the landing place, only a short 
distance within the bar, vessels can anchor on a clean sandy beach 
with never le.ss than nine feet of water. The value of the trade at this 
port in 1874-75 amounted to a total sum of £14,451 (Rs. 1,44,510), of 
which £1,679 (Es. 16,790) were imports, and £12,772 (Rs. 1,27,720) 
were exports. 

The Kolak, with a westerly course of about fifteen miles through 
the Pardi sub-division, falls into the sea about five miles south of 
the Par. This river, after passing for the greater part of its Surat 
course through the Pardi sub-division, se])aratcs, near its mouth, the 
district of Surat on the right bank from the Portuguese territory 
of Daman on the left. At the beginning of its course, passing over 
a rocky bed, the Kolak, about eight miles from the sea, comes within 
the influence of the tides. Near this point it is crossed by a railw^ay 
bridge 438 feet long and thirt 3 '-three feet high. At its mouth, near 
the village of Kolak, where it has a breadth of 498 feet, the river 
can only be crossed in boats. Vessel.s of sixtj*-six tons can enter and 
find a clean and good landing. Beyond the bar are the beds of oysters 
for which the Kolak river is famous. 


The Damanganga flows for about fifteen miles towards the north- 
west, entering the sea four miles south of the Kolak. For the first 
eight miles of its passage through the Surat pl.ain, this river has the 
district of Surat on the right and Tanna on the left. About six 
miles from the sea the left bank enters the lands of Daman, and 
about a mile beyond Surat also is left behind. For the rest of its 
course the river flows through Portuguese territory. The tidal wave 
passes up its channel for about eight miles. Near the limit of 
the tidal wave the river is cros.sed by a railway bridge 875 feet 
long and fifty-five feet high. During the months (.May to October) 
of the south-west monsoon the mouth of this river forms an excellent 
shelter for small vessels. On the bar, at low-water spring-tide, is a 
depth of two feet, with a tidal ri.se varying from twelve feet at neaps 
to eighteen feet at spiings. Except frr)m the north point of the 
river, wheieiocky ground projects to a considerable dist.ance, the bar 
is very flat, consistiug chiefly of hard .sand. The channel within the 
bar is extreuielj narrow^ and the sand-bauks sbift every stormy season. 


Besides these rivers there are, in the part.s of the district near the 
coast, many smaller streams which, during the greater part of the year, 
are little more than channels for the waters of the tide. In the north 
aisti-’ct the Sina river, passing for about twenty miles through 
theOlpad sub-division falls into the sea five mile.s south of the Kim. 
On the right bank of this creek, about four miles from the coast, is 
the small harbour of Bhagwa. Near the south of Olpiid, about eight 
miles above the mouth of the Tapti, a backwater, called the Tena 
creek passes inland for about eight miles. In the west of the Jalalpor 
sub-dmsion, four miles north of the Ambika or Gandevi river, the 

Sp? m of this backwater 

miles nnrtR Of these, one branch, running for about fifteen 

miles north-east is for part of its course a tidal creek, and for the 
rest a fresh-water stream. The other branch, passing eastwards for 
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about seven miles, joins the Ambika river below the limit of the 
tide, and is, therefore, throughout its course, a salt-water lag-oon. 
In the west of the Balsar sub-division, between the lines of the 
Ambika and the Auranga rivers, the land is miicb cut up by salt- 
water channels that, entering about a mile north of the mouth of the 
Auranga, penetrate tor about ten miles inland to the east and north- 
east. Of these channels the chief are the Bham, Khapri, and Koli. 
Finally, in the south of the district, between the Par and Kulak rivers, 
runs the Kothal creek with a deep rocky bed lo5 feet wide. Into this 
channel several small streams bring fi-oin the east the drainage of the 
central portions of the Pardi sub-division. 

The district contains no natural lakes, but i.s well supplied with 
reservoirs, which cover a total area of lt),8d8 acre.s. AVith the ex- 
ception of the reservoir at Palan, lot! acres in cxeut, and irrigating 
a large area of land, the other ponds are alt small, formed by earthen 
embankments thrown, in horse-shoe .shape, across the lino of natural 
drainage. Only a few of them have retaining walls of masonry, and 
after February all are more or le.s.s dry. The total number of ponds 
and reservoirs in the Biitish villages of the district is returned at 1,60(3, 
or, on an average, an area of six acres to each reservior. 

Three geological formations occur in the lands of the Surat district. 
Of these the lowest is the iiifrn-tertiari/, represented by trap ; the 
middle is the terfidrij, represented by gravel, conglomerates, sand- 
stone, and limestone, with and without nnmmnlites; the highest is the 
recent, represented b}^ cotton soil, alluvium, and river beds.^ 

The lowest of these formations, in geological order, is the trap. 
This, extending from the hilly country to the cast, jias^es west as far 
as Tadkesar, about twenty-two miles north-east of the city of Surat. 
From Tadkesar, though its limit is concealed by the alluvium of the 
plains, the trap appears to strike south-by-west, coming out upon the 
sea-shore near Balsar. These rocks form part of the great trappoan 
group of Central and IFestern India, and, precisely as in the precipi- 
tous and highly picturesque mountains of the .Sahyadri range, it 
is everywhere found to form part of a regularly stratified series 
intersected by numerous dykes, most of them porphyritic. The trap 
beds or flows consist of rocks of several varieties, ranging from solid 
basaltic trap to soft shaly-looking amygdaloid. Of the latter, the 
variously-sized cavities are filled with zeolites of different kinds, 
chiefly stilbite, heulandite, apophyllite, or launionite, and frequently 
by transparent or amethystine quartz. Highly ferruginous beds 
are of common occurrence, and in many instances have a red colour, 
and weather away rapidly into a rusty soil. It is sometimes ob.served 
that, as if an alteration had been caused by the overflowing trap 
resting upon it, only the upper surface of a bed has the deep red 
colour. Among these traps concretionary structure is very common. 
Except one lateritic mass, alluded to further on, none weie observed 
to be columnar. No regular order of arrangement seems to obtain 


' Condensed from Mr. Wynne’s Paper, Records of the Geological Survey of India, 
Vol. I., Part 2 (1868). Mr. Blanford, Superintendent of the Geological Survey, has 
kindly revised this section. 
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Chapter I. among the traps. The different varieties lie one upon another, and 
Descri^on from one texture to the other without any regular sequence. 

Geology. The nummulitic series is the next geological sub-division in ascend- 

NummuUtic series. order. This rests unconformably upon the traps, ^ and spreads 

in gentle undulations under a large portion of the district. In every 
case it forms a fringe to the rocky trap country, and borders the al- 
luvium of Gujarat, by which towards the west it is concealed. In 
the surveyed country to the north of the Narbada no rocks of this 
series have been found. Their best sections are seen in the Tdpti near 
Gala, and in the streams which run from the Eajpipla hill country to 
the Narbada, north of the Kim valley. The uppermost section of the 
nummulitic series consists of gravel with a large proportion of agate 
pebbles, sandy clays, and calcareous sandstone frequently nodular. 
The gravels are often cemented into a conglomerate. Towards the 
base, bands of limestone, usually sandy and impure, abounding in 
nummulites and other fossils, are met with, and with them thick 
beds of a ferruginous clay, assuming, where exposed, the well-known 
brown crust, irregular surface, and general appearance, of laterite. 
Beds of agate conglomerate, apparently of considerable thickness, 
occur. The following table compiled from various sections shows 
the general features of the exposed portion of the series with its pre- 
ponderance of sandy and gravelly beds above the ferruginous ones 
near the base : — 

Conglomerates, sandstones, and hard calcareous breccia. 

Yellow limestones, sandy and gravelly conglomerates, and shales 
(oyster shells and Balaniclcc) . 

Calcareous sandstones, gravelly conglomerates, sandy limestone, and 
shales ( fossil vjood, shells and spines of Echinoderms). 

Sandy conglomerates, sand layers, and ferruginous partings. 

Calcareous, concretionary clay, and pale yellow sandstone (bone frag- 
ments). 

Sandstone and clays (sandstone containing plarit fragments). 

Agate conglomerates. 

Limestone (with niinimuliies) . 

Stratified ferruginous conglomerates, sandstones, and sands. 

Stratified ferruginous sandstones, blue clays, and variegated beds. 

Yellow ochreons sandy clay, bluish and pale lilac clay. 

Shales, sands, clays, and sandstones. 

This list indicates the general features only, and is not a detailed 
representation of any one particular succession. Calcareous beds 
are often met with ; but though these, here and there, become repre- 


Orfy one junction, or rather very near approach to a junction, is seen. Here the 
rocks have the appearance of unconformity ; but in other places, where the two 
formations occur at short distances from each other, there is reason to believe 
that the ground is traversed by faults. The two series are proved to be unconform- 
able by the frequent occurrence in the upper of gravels and conglomerates, some of 
^ich are composed of rolled fragments of basalt, whilst others contain agates derived 
from the traps.— Mr. Wynne, as above, p. 29 (foot-note). 
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sented by thin bands of limestone, only in one locality was the latter 
found to occupy a large space of ground. Though the angles of dip 
are frequently low, the thickness must be very considerable ; for, in 
many of the streams, sections may be seen with a vertical depth of 
from one to three hundred feet. Many of the beds are highly fossili- 
ferous; some are large, made up of uummulites, others of the sepa- 
rated ralves of Balanidce ; some contain a number of univalve and 
other shells with which the teeth of sharks, segments of the caraface 
of a turtle, and portions of large ribs and of other bones as yet undeter- 
mined, have been found. From the evidence of the fossils an Eocene 
(Parisien) age has been assigned to this series of beds.^ 
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Under the term alluvium are included all the deposits which so Alluvium, 
extensively occupy the district, concealing and covering up the 
above-mentioned rocks over the low ground, and forming the mural 
precipices which edge all the larger streams at a little distance from 
the sea. This alluvium, whose surface, over small spaces, is fre- 
quently moulded into hillocks and valleys, is almost universally com- 
posed of a fine, light-coloured argillaceous loam, seldom pebbly or 
gravelly. It sometimes presents lines of stratification, but is more 
frequently unstratifiod. The only characteristic of this loam is, that, 
like other Indian deposits of the kind, it contains numerous concre- 
tions of the impure carbonate of lime known as hanhir. The mass of 
this soil appears to be older than the portions that form the flats along 
the large rivers ; but the two varieties pass so insensibly into each other 
that it is impossible to distinguish between them. Associated with this 
alluvium, and generally passing beneath it, are numerous beds of 
recent conglomerate with a calcareous cement. As to the age of these 
beds it is not possible to speak with certainty. Along parts of the 
coast they seem still to be in process of formation, while further in- 
land others are old enough to have been cut throughby the rivers, and 
in places to form their beds. 


^ Tlie following is a rough list of fossils procured from these beds, in the Tapti 
river, a little below Bodhdn, near the junction of a small stream called the Rhea. 
They have been identified by Dr. F. Stoliezka : — 


Rostellaria Prestwkhili D’Orb. 
Terthelliimy sp. 

Cerithiamy sp. 

Cyprcea (Cyprceovula) elegans^ Lam. 
Natka longkpira, Leym. 

ConuSy sp. (near C. hrevky but thinner). 
Trochus, sp. (like T. mitratuSj Desh). 
PholaSy sp. 

Pecten Hophinsi, D’Arch. and Haime. 

,, Pavre\, D’Arch, 

,, corneus, Sow. 

Vulsella legumen. D’Arch. and Haime, 
Ostrea Flemingi, D'Arch. 

,, lingua, Sow. 


Hornrra, sp. (near II. verrucosa, M. 
Edw.). 

Eehiiianthus (fragments). 

Cularis (spines). 

Fragments of other Echinirlre. 

Stylocfcnia Vkaryi, M. Edw. and Haime. 
Trochoseris ( /) 

Trochoa/athus Vandfubeckii, M. Edw, 
and Haime. 

Nummulites perforata, D’Orb. 

Bvougninrti, D’Arch. 

, , exponens, or spira (probably 
both). 


The bone fragments” appeared to be portions of ribs, but were too much broken for 
identification. Whilst the age of the lower beds exposed in the Tapti and elsewhere 
is clearly shown to be Eocene (Parisien), it is quite possible that the upper portion 
of the series may be much newer. When the beds in Surat were examined very little 
was known of the tertiary series exposed in Sind and Cutch, which includes several 
sub-divisions ; and it is probable that some of these, besides the Eocene Nummulitic 
group, are represented in GujarAt. (W. F. B. 1877). 
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Almost everywhere, upon the open slopes as well as on the fiats 
and in the hollows, the alluvium is covered by cotton soil. This soil 
is often of considerable depth, presenting the usual desiccation 
cracks, but without any peculiarities that throw additional light upon 
its source or formation. At least in Surat, black or cotton soil seems 
to be the ultimate result of the decomposition or recomposition of an 
alluvium largely made up of trappean materials. Its colour may be 
due to decayed vegetation, or to iron, or to both, and its light loamy 
or compost-like texture to changes from wet to extreme drought, and 
frequent disturbance of ants and other insects. 

The following are the details of the surface rocks of the district 
beginning from the north-west : In the Kim river at Ilav, and above 
that village near Shahol, there are hard, whiten calcareous sandstones 
and breccias, some of which, at the last-named village, are worked 
into stones for hand-mills. They belong to the upper part of the 
tertiary series. Near Obha, further up this stream, the alluvium is 
worn through by the river exposing yellow limestone and soft 
yellow clay with ferruginous band.s. These limestones occur again 
in the country to the north-east. More yellow limestone and sand- 
stone, with calcareous concretions and ferruginous layens, occur : some 
of these heads are conglomeritic in places, and in others strangely 
cellular, with a knotted and angulo-concretionary structure. 'Ihe 
alluvium in the river-banks is here only about fifteen feet thick. 
Conglomeritic and calcareous beds are seen occasionally from this to 
Kathodra, near Kimehoki, where is a calcareous bed with several 
shells and portions of spines. In the Kim river, afiout three miles 
above Kimehoki, calcareous beds again occur. Near Tadkesar is a 
considerable exposure of light buff and gray numnnilitic limestone and 
agate conglomerate. A low range of hills rises near this town and 
stretches southwards to the Tapti. These hills are formed of ferrugi- 
nous or lateritic beds intercalated between agate conglomerates, 
and having a low dip to the west ; they pa.s.s beneath the limestone 
just mentioned, which, however, is traceable along their flank, and 
re-appears in the TApti river at the end of the range, being let down 
by a fault to a lower level, but preserving its westerly dip, and seen 
to be overlaid again by another band of laterite.^ 

To.wards the north-east, the country forming part of the Rajpipla 
group of hills is all occupied by the traps and amygdaloids already 
described. Except a curious pale flaggy band, which extends from 
near Usked to Mujlav, this tract shows no unusual variety of rock. 
At, and for many miles above, Bodhan the Tapti river exposes beds of 
trap rock, with a very general but low and undulating dip to the west, 
and intersected by numerous dykes of dark-green grav porphyry and 
solid trap. The following appears to be the order of these rocks : 
From Gala to Pardi the rocks of the nummulitic series overlying those 
of the Tadkesar neighbourhood are seen in the banks of the river ; they 
consist of fine gravelly conglomerates, calcareous beds, and smooth. 


Mr. Eogers met with nummulitic limestone in situ at Tadkesar, about twenty-two 
miles north east of Surat. This shows that the rocks of the Eocene period are consider- 
ably developed in eastern Gujardt. — Memoirs, Geological Survey, VI., 182. 
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pale gi’ay mudstones. The latter were not found to be fossiliferous, 
but the others contain many bones, fossilized wood, univalve and 
bivalve shells, the teeth of sharks, and plates of the caraface of turtles. 
The locality most fruitful in fossils is the limestone, let down by 
the fault, near a ruined village on the north bank of the Tapti, about 
three miles east of Gala. The Mota hill, of which mention has already 
been made, is formed of compact and brecciated laterite of very similar 
character to that occurring east of Gala : its bods appear to undulate 
nearly horizontally. A small quarry in the east side of the hill exposes 
a soft purple and white mottled rock like a decomposed and lateritified 
amygdaloid, in which occur sub-angular lumps of red hcematite. 
More red lateritic beds occur interstratified with the traps in the river 
due south of Mota and below Bardoli. Eastwards the country rises 
and undulates, and the usual varieties of gray traps and amygdaloid 
are seen along the streams and protruding from the surface of the 
ground. 

■ Near the village of Mahuwa, about twenty-five miles from its mouth, 
the Puma river exposes traps of the usual kinds, with some reddish 
beds. These, as the river, five miles further down, entei’S the alluvium 
near Koharia, are associated with beds of red laterite; north of Gandevi, 
at a bend in the Puma river, is a quantity of red lateritic rock, which, 
from its peculiar prismatic jointing, when viewed in one direction, 
assumes a columnar appearance. It seems to dip to the north at 15“, 
and a few yards above it, in this direction, with a similar dip, are 
some red shales and a band of loose conglomerate or coarse sandstone, 
a foot thick, which ptvjbably belongs to the upper series. Unfortu- 
nately very little of these rocks is seen projecting from the alluvium ; 
but, although the want of a good section is felt, there is little doubt 
that the boundary of the two gi-oups passes near this place, and, 
perhaps, includes the lateritic rock in the nunimulitic series. 

In the south of the district the trap does not differ fi'om that stretch- 
ing along the whole of the eastern border, and, although not every- 
where visible, there is no want of evidence that the whole country is 
composed of trap. Dykes are perhaps more numerous here than in 
most other parts of the district. Where the railway crosses the Daman 
river are many dykes, with a general direction from north to south. 
Beginning near Tithal on the west coast of Bulsar, and rc-appearing 
at intervals to the south, is a growing deposit of recent conglomerate 
formed of the materials of the beach, cemented by carbonate of lime. 
This deposit is stratified, the strata dipping at a low angle seawards. 
Dead shells, even those of large size, have been in many instances 
completely fossilized and replaced by carbonate of lime. 

The following are the results of a special inquiry into the struc- 
ture of the water-bearing strata of the district* : — 

The alluvial deposits, which furnish nearly all the water obtained 


* This inquiry was conducted in 1875 by Mr. W. T. Blanford, Superintendent of 
the Geological Surrey. The account in the text is extracted from that officer’s report 
dated 11th January 1875, published with Kesolution of the Bombay Government, Ko. 
924, dated 24th February 1875, 
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in wells, consist of clays, sandy clays, and sand, much interspersed 
in places with concretionary nodules of carbonate of lime. Towards 
the surface they pass into black soil. Beds of gravel may occur in 
places, but they are exceptional. The different layers of sand and 
clay are probably very irregular in thickness and extent ; but sections 
are rare, and very few borings have been taken. In those made for 
the Tapti bridge at Surat, a bed of hard clay, with calcareous nod- 
ules, was found to be very much thinner on one side of the river 
than on the other. The difference, which was not precisely deter- 
mined, amounted to several feet. It is evident that this bed has 
an irregular and possibly a lenticular section, and the same is pro- 
bably the case Yvith all the strata in the alluvial deposits ; whilst the 
more sandy layers, in which, owing to their greater permeability, 
water is generally found, may very often thin out and disappear in 
the distance of a few yards. 

In any locality the brackishness of its well-water is due to one 
of four causes : I., the presence of salt in the strata when origin- 
ally formed j II., salt springs; and III., infiltration from spots 
in which salt is being deposited on the surface of the ground. To 
these may be added, though almost identical with the third form, IV., 
percolation from the sea or from estuaries. As the plains of Gujarat 
have every appearance of being estuarine or marine deposits formed 
from the clay and sand brought down by the Tsipti, Narbada, and other 
rivers, the brackishness of their wells is probably due to the first of 
these four causes. The deposits, forming in the salt marshes and fiats 
submerged at high tides near the mouth of the Tapti, are covered by 
a layer of earth differing so little from one form of black soil that it is 
impossible to draw a line separating the two. Such differences as 
exist are probably due to surface action, to the effect of rain and 
chemical changes, to impregnation with organic matter, and to agri- 
cultural processes.! There seems to be little reason to doubt that 
the whole of the surface formation in Surat may have been deposited 
from salt and brackish water in tidal estuaries and salt marshes, 
precisely similar to those which are now being reclaimed and 
converted into arable land in places on the sea-board of the district. 
The more sandy beds must have been deposited where some current, 
due either to tidal or stream action, existed. The fine argillaceous 
black soil has probably been formed in back-waters and marshes. 
Evidence of a recent rise in the level of the land has been found in 
^veral places on the western coast of India. Instances are known at 
Boinbay, in Kathiawar, and in Sind. There is every reason for be- 
lieving that Surat has shared in this movement, and that the plains 
of south-eastern Gujarat have been raised above the sea-level at no 
very distant geological date. 

Such being the geological nature and origin of the alluvial forma- 
tions which cover the country, it may be assumed that more or less 
salt must originally have been left in the soil. The amount of salt 


+1 that great part of Gujarat has been covered by forest, and 

e soil iiu* impregnatetl "with decayed organic matter. In this manner the best 
ana richest cott<.n soil has very probably been formed, —W. T. B. 
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that still remains willj therefore, depend on the extent to which the 
soil has been subject to the percolation of rain water. If other 
conditions remain similar, it is reasonable to anticipate that the salt 
would be removed more completely from those strata which have been 
raised to a greater height above the sea and from the more permeable 
beds, because the first, owing to their elevation, and the second, 
in consequence of their porousness, have been traversed to a greater 
extent by rain waters seeking a lower level. It is also probable 
that elevation has been gradual ; and if this has been the case, it is 
evident that the surface deposits at a greater height above the sea 
have been first raised, and have cc>nsequently been longer subjected to 
the action of sweet water. But these more elevated portions of the 
plains are further from the sea, and consequently it appears probable 
that the amount of salt in the alluvial deposits diminishes gradually 
from the lower ground on the sea-board to the higher inland plains. 
The presence or absence of saline impurities also depends on the 
more or less porous nature of the beds, or, which is the same thing, 
the proportion of sand and gravel to clay in their composition. 
Moreover, as the beds thin out within short distances, and the inter- 
calation of sandy and gravelly layers with the less pervious argil- 
laceous strata is variable, much irregularity in the extent to which 
the water is impregnated with salt may be anticipated. If the brack- 
ishness of the water depended directly on the permeability of the 
beds, we should expect tliat the wells yielding the largest supply of 
water would be the least iinpreguated with salt; and although this does 
not appear to be universally the case, some instances in its favour 
have been observed in the town of Surat. In each instance, how- 
ever, the amount of salt is much complicated by peculiarities in the 
course taken by the water in reaching the well from the surface, and 
the beds it passes through during the proce.ss of percolation. 
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Two circumstances, the occurrence of sweet water in wells close to Sweet wells ueartke 
the sea and an increase of saltness in the waters of certain wells, 
appear at first sight opposed to the views above expressed. Xear 
some houses, between the villages of Dumas and Bliimp(;r, just south 
of the mouth of the Tapti river and about ten miles west of Surat, 
the water in the wells is perfectly sweet. These houses stand on 
hills of blown sand ; the village, about a mile away, is on black soil. 

The wells at the houses are very shallow, not more than ten or twenty 
feet in depth; those at the village are double that depth. It ap- 
pears evident that the water in the wells is derived from the sand 
resting upon the comparatively impervious black soil, and that the 
water in the sand is sweet, hecau.se any salt originally contained in 
the porons sand has long since been washed out of it, as water can 
percolate it freely in descending to a lower level. In another case, 
that of the sweet well near Vaux’s tomb on the right bank of the 
Tapti, the conditions are similar to those at Dumas; whilst at Bhagwa 
Dandi, in the Olpad sub-division, where no good water is to be found, 
there are no sand hills. If the theory given above is correct, the 
sinking of deeper wells at Dumas or Yaux’s tomb will probably 
result in brackish water being found in the beds underlying those 
which at present supply the sweet wells. 
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The other difficulty is the existence uf numerous wells in various 
parts of the country, the water of which is said to have of late years 
become gradually salter. This is rather oppo.sed to the view above 
expressed, because it is probable that percolation lemoves the salt in 
any given stratum, and consequently wells should become sweeter by 
use, if they do not undergo any change ; that is, provided that the 
water always finds its way from the surface into the wells by the 
same route and travei-ses the same beds in its course. But the re- 
moval of water from a well may occasionally produce an inflow from 
other strata than those from which the supply was originally derived, 
and thus salter water may be introduced. 'I’hc question is a difficult 
one, and would seem to require further examination. It would seem 
possible that, in some cases at least, the change has not been in the 
water, but in the soil of the fields. As all the well-water contains 
salts in solution, and as the water poured upon the land is evapo- 
rated, leaving the salts behind, a gradual concentration of the salt 
must take place in irrigated lauds, until it may, unless remedial 
measures be taken, become so saturatc'd as to be unfit for cultivation, 
as in the case of the ra'/t laud.s of Upper India. In this case the 
blame would infallibly and justly be laid on the water used for irri- 
gation, although no increase has really taken place in the saline im- 
purities contained in the water. In and around Surat the impurities 
of the well-water are not confined to common salt (sodium chloride). 
Some rough tests show the presence in considerable quantities of 
lime, alumina, and of an alkaline earth, believed to be magnesia. 


Number AXD value But, while the bracki.shne.s.s of some of the wells takes away from 

OF Surat WELLS. character as a water-bearing di.strict, Surat has this great advan- 
tage, that the water is generally found near the surface of the ground. 
Over the greater part of the district, to get a sufficient supply, it is 
enough to dig a pit of from ten to twelve feet deep ; and even in the 
least favourable localities of the Jalalpor and Chorasi sub-divisions, 
the upper surface to be cut through is not more than twenty-five feet 
thick. The wells of the district are of two kinds — pits dug in the 
earth and wells built of masonry. The former, which in the alluvial 
tracts .south of the Tapti are almost unlimited in number, cost to dig 
from 10.>-. to £1 (Rs. o to Rs. 10). Of masonry wells the returns show a 
total of 8,607, each of which is estimated, on an average, to cost about 
£40 (Rs. 400). Besides the ordinary wells, and those to some extent 
made u.seless by the brackishness of their waters, there is at Unai a 
mineral spring of some local celebrity.^ 

Climate. As regards climate the district of Surat consists of two parts, — 

one, of equable temperature, under the influence of the sea-breeze ; 
the other, beyond this influence, subject to changes in heat and cold 
almost as great as in the more northerly parts of the province. 
Except in the neighbourhood of rivers, which, acting as channels, 
carry the .sea-breeze further inland, its influence does not, as a 
general rule, extend for more than fi-om eight to ten miles from the 
coast. Another peculiarity which helps to make the coast districts 


‘ further details uf this sjiriiij; will he foiuid under the head Places of Interest. 
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more healthy thau the iulaiid parts^ is their much lig'hter rain-fall. 
The average rain-fall varies from thirty inches in Olpad to seventy- 
two in Chikhli. The average annual rain-fall at Surat for the period 
from 1839 to 1818 was 3T58 inches ; from 1852 to 18(31 was 31'15 
inches ; and from 18(32 to 1871 was 46-2(3 inches. Of the inland pai-ts, 
in the opinion of the people of the district, Pardi in the south and 
Mandvi in the north-east are the most unhealthy.* 

During the cold-weather mouths, that is, from the beginning of 
Decend^er to the end of February, the winds are changeable, but come 
generally fi-om the north-east. Frf)m ilarch to May north-easterly 
winds, gradually growing hottei- as the season advances, blow in the 
early part of the day, changing towards the afternoon to a sea-breeze 
from the west. May is the hottest mouth in the year ; but, except in 
towns, is acknowledged to be the healthiest. In the rainy season, 
from Juno to October, westerly winds prevail, falling in force towards 
September. In October the failure of the breeze .and the heat of the 
sun combine to make the climate unhealthy as well as unpleasant. 
In November the heat gradually diminishes as the north-e.astern 
winds of the cold season begin to set in. In the city of .Surat, almost 
at the limit of the influence of the sea-breeze, a series of thermometer 
readings in the shade ranged as follows : — 
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Term of Years. 

January. 

May. 

! 

September. 

Deeember. 


1 

Min. 1 

! Ma.x. 

! Mxji. ; Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

i Mill. 

1 Max. 

Average of ten years from 
1839 to 1848 

G1 

1 

86 ' 

60 

90 

78 

89 

63 

j 

: 86 

Do do. from 18o2 to 1861 ^ 

60 

87 

80 

99 

77 

1 

89 

63 

87 


A more detailed account of the rain-fall and temperature of Surat 
is under publication in Mr. Chambers' work on the meteorology of the 
presidency. 


^ Of the Mandvi climate the proverb says • In Maldha and Limdha the water 
is covered with much oil. If you do not die there, then go on to Devgarh. Oevgarh 
says, “ I will make you green, I will make you yellow. If you do not die, then what 
can I do?” Of the Pardi climate the proverb runs; Bagwdia is half death; Mdndvi 
is whole death. The Gujardti proverbs are : “ Maldhd, Limdbd niotifal, nahi mare 
to Devgarh chdl ; Devgarli keho hu Iilo karu, pilo karu, nahi mare t6 hu shu karu.” 
“ Bagware jiv4 addhoji, pan Mdndvi md mare puroji.” 

^ Letter of the Civil Surgeon to the Collector of Surat, No. 24, dated 30th July 1840, 
^ Sanitary Commissioner’s Keport for 1873, p. 44. 
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CHAPTER II, 

PRODUCTIONS 

From the distribution of hills and rocks over so large a por- 
tion of its surface, Surat, as compared with Broach, Kaira, and 
Ahmedabad, is well supplied with stone for building purposes. The 
following details show the character and cost of the stone available in 
the difierent parts of the district : In the Mandvi sub-division, at 
Tadkesar, nummulitic limestone; at MajUv, calcareous sandstone; and 
at Nogama, laterite, — are, at a cost of 7^d. (as. 5) the cubic foot, used 
for the metalling and masonry work on a considerable portion of 
the Kim and Tadkesar road. From Bodh^n up the bed of the Tapti, 
at the cost of Is. ( as. 8. ) the cubic foot, trap can be quarried either 
from the river bed itself or from the land on either side.' In the 
Bardoli sub-division, at Goji and Waghecha, trap can be quarried at 
the cost of £1 14s. (Rs. 17) for one hundred cubic feet. In the 
Olp^d sub-division, at Jafar^bad, Kosdd, and War^cha, nodular lime- 
stone, or kankar, used for metalling roads, can be had at rates vary- 
ing from 3s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2) the hundred cubic feet. In the 
Chor4si sub-division, from Dumas, Magdala, and Athwa, the city of 
Surat is generally supplied with sand and nodular limestone. The 
Dumas limestone costs 7s. (Rs. 3^) the hundred cubic feet, while 
the price of the Magdala and Athwa sand varies from Is. 6d. to 
2s. ( as. 12 to Re. 1). In the Balsar sub-division trap is quarried 
at Paidi at a cost of £2 10s. (Rs. 25) the hundred cubic feet, and at 
Dungri at from £1 to £2 (Rs. 10 to Rs. 20). Trap gravel is also 
brought from Wapi at the cost of 12s. (Rs. 6) the hundred cubic 
feet. Of these the Dungri stone is the most used, especially as metal 
for the Surat city roads. At Chikhli, in the sub-division of the same 
name, trap is to be had at prices varying from 16s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 8 
to Rs. 12) the hundred cubic feet. Besides stones for building pur- 
poses, iron-stone is, as far as present (1876) information goes, the only 
mineral product of the Surat district. Iron-stone is said to be found 
in the Balsar and Pardi sub-divisions, and there, as well as at Bodh^n 
in the Mandvi sub-division, specimens of slag, evidently from native 
furnaces, have been picked up. Of the manufacture no traces re- 
main. It is supposed to have been the work of wandering black- 
smiths. Metallic sand accumulates at the mouths of all the rivers. 
It IS purest on the Dumas side of the Tapti. The only use to which 
this sand is put is, instead of blotting-paper, for drying up ink.* 


^ Report of the Collector of Surat to Government, dated 2()th September 1820. 
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Over the whole district the common toddy-yielding wild date tree, 
or khajuri (Phoenix sylvestris), grows more or less freely. Near 
village sites and on garden lands, clusters or groves of the mangoe, 
dmbo (Mangifera indica) ; the tamarind, or dmli (Tamarindus indica) ; 
the banian, or wad (Ficus indica); the limhdo (Azadirachta indica); 
the piplo (Ficus religiosa), and other fruit and shade-trees are com- 
monly found. But, except in some of the eastern parts of the 
district, the fields and hedgerows are, as a rule, without any timber- 
yielding trees. The only exception mthebmval (Acacia arabica), which 
in small bushes covers most parts of the district, freely springing up 
in fields set apart for the cultivation of grass. 
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Besides from the wild date, toddy is drawn from the brab or lad Liquor-yielding 
(Borassus flabelliformis), a common tree in most parts of Surat. With trees, 
the view of diminishing the consumption of spirituous liquors, many 
trees of both varieties were, about fifteen years ago, destroyed by 
order of Government. The toddy -yielding trees fit for tapping were, 
in 1868, estimated at a total of 1,243,711. Of these, 47,810 were 
brab and 1,195,901 wild date trees. The distribution of these trees 
in different parts of the district, and the approximate number tapped 
in 1868, appear from the following statement^ : — 


Statement of Toddij -yielding Trees, 18C7-1868. 


Name of Sub-division. 

Approximate number of 
trees fit for tapping. 

Approximate number of 
trees tapped in 1807-68. 

Brab. 

Date. 

Brab. 

Date. 

Olpid 

33,599 

100,792 

15,739 

45,000 

IWhndvi 


12.5,000 


50,000 

Chorisi 

3,000 

60,000 

1,000 

25,000 

Bardoli 

2,000 

I05,2(!5 


45,088 

JaUlpor 

4,939 

100,000 


44, .307 

Chikhli 

3,472 

230,800 


115,000 

Balsar 


35.5,044 


1-20,000 

Pdrdi 

800 

119,000 


45,000 

Total 

47,810 

1,195,901 

16,739 

489,395 


The first step in starting a plantation of date ti'oes is to have the Culture of the wild 
land ploughed. This is done before the opening of the rainy season 
(June). When some rain has fallen, self-sown plants, of from one 
to two years old, are collected^ and planted about eleven feet apart, 
or, on an average, three hundred and sixty trees to one acre. During 
the rainy months (June to October), at times when no rain falls, 
young plants should be watered every day. When the rainy season 
is over, the land is cleared of grass and weeds, and round each plant 
a space, large enough to contain about four gallons (one man), is 


* Report of C. W. Bell, Esq., Bombay Civil Service, on the abkari system of the 
Bombay Presidency, dated 1st October 1869. 

® The produce of date trees grown from seed is said to be less than the produce of 
self-sown plants. The spontaneous plants are believed to spring from the stones of 
fruit that has been eaten by jackals. 
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hollowed out and filled with water. After an interval of ten days 
the ground round the tree is again cleared of weeds and grass. 
This process is, when ten more days have pa.ssed, repeated a third 
time, and near the close of the hot weather (May) the land is three 
times ploughed. This completes the round of the first year’s cul- 
tivation. During the second rainy season the plants require no 
watering. At its close the ground is, as in the first cold season, 
three times watered and three times cleared. Before the beginning 
of their third rainy season the young trees are manui-ed. In their 
next, the third, cold season watering and weeding are required only 
twice. After this, as a general rule, the young trees receive no 
more care, and when eight years old are ready for tapping. In 
some cases trees are watered for five years, and when this is done 
they can be tapped when six, instead of eight years old. When the 
plant is ready for tapping the juice is drawn twice a day, morning 
and evening. After ten days of tapping the tree requires fivm days 
to rest. When the five days of rest are over, another ten days of 
tapping begins. In this way periods of rest and tapping alternate 
til] the process has lasted over about three months and the tree has 
undergone from fifty-five to sixty days of actual tapping. When 
this is over, the tree is allowed to rest for a whole year’. The yield 
of a wild date tree varies, without watering, from 10 to 5 pints, 
and averages about 7^ pints of liquor a day, or a yield of 40 gallons 
during 55 days, the total average yearly number of tapping days. 
If the tree is watered before the juice is extracted, it will yield 
one-fourth more than the above estimate. The tree should be 
tapped only every second year. If well taken care of, and not 
overdrained, a wild date tree will yield juice until thirty years 
old. The price of the toddy and, therefore, the value of the tree, 
varies in different parts of the district. In Balsar, at from Id. 
to l^d. a gallon (as. 2 pies 8 to as. 4 awoii), a wild date tree brings 
in from 3s. to 4s. a year (Re. 1 A to Rs. 2). At Surat, with rates vary- 
ing from Ifd. to 2|d. a gallon (as. 4 pies 8 to as. 6 pies 4 a man), 
a wild date tree returns from six to eight shillings. Of unfer- 
mented juice, or niro, a wild date tree will yield from 5 to 2| pints 
a day. Except that unfermented juice can be obtained only in the 
early morning, and, therefore, the daily yield does not average more 
than 3f pints, the same rules apply for extracting unfermented juice, 
or niro, as for drawing fermented juioe.^ 

During the first six years, when no profit is obtained, the cost of 
cultivating one acre of date trees in Balsar (1875) is estimated^ at 
£40 16s. (Rs. 408). At a cost of about £G (Rs. 60) for tapping and 


' One pint =aser of 40 tolas, and a gallon = 10 sers. 

® Kent, s.ay, at 12?. (Ks. 6) a year, £3 12?. (Rs. 36). 12?. (Rs. 6) is calculated at 
douRle of the Government assessment, the ordin.ary sub-letting rate ; cost of hrst j'ear’s 
ploughing, 4?. (Es. 2); coUecting 360 young plants, 8?. (Rs 4); planting the above, 
8s. (Rs. 4); watering the newly planted young trees, 8-?. (Rs. 4); ploughing and 
clearing land for 12 times during the 6 years, £1 16-?. (Rs. IS ); watering for seven 
months at 3 times a month for 5 years at 12,?. (Rs. 6) a month, £21 (Rs. 210); 
price of 10 cart-loads of manure, 5.?, (Rs. 2-8), and their conveyance and other 
charges, 5s. (Rs, 2-8); cost of digging an unbuilt, or fwAo, well, £1 10?. (Rs. 1.6) ; cost 
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: general management, the 360 trees should at the end of the seventh 

I year have yielded a sum of at least £10 (Rs. 400), or within less 

1 than £1 (Rs. 10) of the total amount expended. Deducting the cost 
of management the trees should in future years yield revenue at the 
* rate of about 2s. (Re. 1) each. In and near the city of Surat, where 

) their juice is in constant demand, the date trees yield a much more 

j considerable profit, and instances occur of wild date plantations being 
I let at the rate of 6s. (Rs. 3) a tree. 

' With the double object of introducing a new industry and of 
' checking the manufacture of liquor, the government of Bombay in 
1874 (November 25) authorized the collector of Surat to spend a sum 
of £150 (Rs. 1,500) in an attempt to introduce the Bengal system of 
manufactui-ing sugar from the juice of the wild date tree. Skilled 
workmen brought from lessor, in Bengal, succeeded in making sugar 
of a marketable value. But the returns of the first set of experiments 
I show that the juice of a date tree which, sold as toddy, brings in a 
yearly profit of 3s. (Rs. 1-8), would, if manufactured into sugar, 
yield only Is. 3d. (as. 10). The experiments have been repeated, 
and the results may be more satisfactory. But so far (1876) there 
would seem to be little reason to expect that the manufacture of 
' sugar will take the place of the manufacture of toddy. 

Any attempt to estimate the ordinary value of the produce of a 
fruit tree is beset with difficulties. The following details have been 
supplied by the superintendent of revenue survey : An ordinary 
sized tamarind tree will, in an average season, yield four hundred 
pounds weight of fruit. But on account of the dangerous nature of 
the work, the men engaged in collecting the pods have to be paid as 
much as Is. (as. 8) a day. Cultivators, therefore, generally prefer to 
dispose of the crop by contract. In one case seven trees, on a field of 
five acres, were let for £1 8s. (Rs. 14). A crop of wood-apples, on 
the same field, realized 3s. (Rs. 1-8), and twenty-seven small hdwals 
(Acacia arabica), scattered over the field, were valued at £1 7s. 
(Rs.13-8). These bdivals were about nine years old, so their value 
represented a yearly profit of about 3s. (Rs. 1-8). The produce of 
a mango tree is estimated at from 4.s. to £1 lO.v. (R.s. 2 to Rs. 15) a 
year ; of a jack tree, at from 2s. to lOs. (Re. 1 to Rs. 5) ; of a 
cocoanut tree, at from 2.'?. to 6s. (Re. 1 to Rs. 3) ; of a wild date, at 
from 9d. to 4s. (as. 6 to Rs. 2) ; of a brab tree, from Is. to 6s. 
(as. 8 to Rs. 3). 

j Though on the whole well clothed with trees, the district does not 
I possess much revenue-yielding forest. A few hills^ in the southern 
t sub-divisions aud a strip of land along the banks of the Par river 


of well apparatus, £1 10s. (Rs. 15) ; cost of making hedge in the first year, £1 
(Rs. 10), and in the following 4 years, at 10s. (Rs. 5) annually, £3 (Rs 30) ; cost of 
keeping the well in repair for five years, £4 (Rs. 40) ; other contingent charges, 
at the rate of 10s. (Rs. 5) a year, £2 10s. (Rs. 25); total £40 Ifis. (Rs. 408), These and 
other details of the culture of the wild date have been supplied by RAv BahAdur 
KeshavlAl NathubhAi, late mamlatdAr of BalsAr. 

* MorAi, Balita, KalsAr, and BagwAra, in the PArdi sub-division, and PArnera, in 
the BalsAr sub-division. 
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are covered with teak coppice. Along the borders of the Ambika 
riveTj near the villages of Gandeva, Seria, and Chitali, in the 
Chikhli sub-division, a total area of about 809 acres, partially 
covered with a natural growth of teak, has been set apart as a 
forest reserve. In two places, at Gandeva and Goima, teak planta- 
tions — the one of about 189 acres, and the other of 315 acres — have 
been established ; but, owing to the bad quality of the soil, the 
Goima plantation has not proved a success. The only part of the 
district where there is any considerable area of land suited for 
forests, is a rough hilly tract in the east and north-cast of the 
llandvi sub-division. This land, covered with teak and general 
forest, has recently been divided into .seven demarcated reserves, 
with a total area of forty-six and a half square miles. At present 
the produce of this tr.act has but little market value. But as they 
contain teak, blackwood. Her (Acacia catechu), hamboos, and many 
other varieties of forest timber, these reserves are, after a few years 
of rest and protection, expected to yield a good revenue. Forest 
products other than wood exist in abundance in the Mandvi re- 
serves. But few of them have any commercial value. Some of the 
forest tribes eke out a living by weaving bamboo mats ; by collecting 
the fruit of the honli (Ziryphus jiijuba) and jamJiu (Eugenia jambo- 
lana), and by gatlieringthe leaves of the l;hnl:lira tree (Buteafrondosa) 
for dinner plates, or those of the axitidro, to be rolled into cigarettes. 
The Bhils eat the florver of the mahira (Basia latifolia) tree, and 
occasionally exchange it for liquor, but they do not collect it for 
sale. They also gather honey and collect beos-wax into rough lumps, 
bartering both honey and wax for intoxicating drinks. 

When employed by the forest department, the tribes of the Mandvi 
forests, chiefly Chodhras, Bhils, and Gamtas, are (1876) generally paid 
by the piece, not by the day. For cutting and preparing large rafters, 
workmen receive from 5,s-. to G.s. (Rs. 2i to Rs. 3) a score, and about 
half as much for a score of small rafters. In other work, such as 
felling largo logs, or clearing underwood, a good workman earns 6d. 
(4 as.) a day. But, when it can be managed, the system of payment 
by piece-work is preferred. In the heavy parts of wood-cutting 
women and children are not employed. As weeders, or on planta- 
tions, women and children are generally paid by the day ; the women 
receiving from 3fd. to 4hd. (as. 21 to as. .3), and the children from 
to 3d. (as. 1^ to as. 2). Timber for building and other purposes 
IS plentiful. The Dang forests^ supply the district with teak, black- 
wood, k/ter (Acacia catechu), aladha-dn (Naiiclea cordifolia), sddro 
(Termmalia glabra), and many other varieties of useful and durable 
bmber. The three chief timber markets in the Surat district are 
Karod in the Bardoh sub-division, and the ports of Balsar and Bili- 
mora. Supplies are brought to these depbts either by the country 
people or by timber merchants. From Balsar and Bilimora timber 
goes in considerable quantities both by rail to the inland marts and 
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by sea to the Kathiawar and other ports of northern Gujarat. The 
prices in 1874 were ; at Karod, for rafters from 4s. to 16s. (Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 8) the score, and for teak logs from 8J. to 2s. (as. oj to Re. 1) 
the cubic foot ; at Balsar, for timber from 3s. to 4.s’. Si. (Rs. li to 
Rs. 2^) ; and at Bilimora, for rafters from Is. 4*^. to 2s. (as. lOj to 
Re. 1), and for teak logs from 2s. to 2s. Qd. (Re. 1 to Rs. 1-4). 

The domestic animals of the district are oxen, cows, buffaloes, 
hor.seSj sheep, goats, and asses. The oxen, of which the total number 
was in 1875 returned at 127,711, belong to two breeds. Of these, 
the indigenous, or talabda, bullock of middle size, is used chiefly for 
agricultural purposes, and costs from £3 to £10 (Rs. 30 to Rs. 100). 
The large muscular oxen, or hediu, brought by travelling herdsmen 
from northern Gujarat, and purchased by traders and the better class 
of cultivators, cost from £12 to £20 (Rs. 120 to Rs. 200) the pair, 
and are generally employed in drawing carts. Though not so strong 
as the north Gujarat animals, the local bullock lasts considerably 
longer. Its average lifetime being about fifteen year.s, as compared 
with ten years the ordinary term of a hard-worked bullock of the 
larger breed. A third, very diminutive bullock, many of them not 
more than three foot high, is driven generally iu pairs, but some- 
times singly in the towns of the district in light riding-carts. So 
hardy and swift are these little animals that, for a short distance, 
they will keep up with an ordinary two-horsed carriage. The cows 
and buffaloes of some of the sub-divisions of Surat, especially of 
Chorasi, Olpad, and Jalalpor, are much esteemed ; the cows for the 
neatness of their forms, the cow-buffaloes for the largo quantities of 
milk they jdeld. A good cow costs from .€2 to £3 (Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 30 ) ; a good cow-buffalo from £6 to £7 (Rs. 60 to Rs. 70). In 
the rural parts of the district only a few, even among the well-to-do 
village headmen and large landholders, keep a horse ; and, except 
in the city of Surat, where horse vehicles may he had to hire, 
and where many of the richer merchants and traders drive animals 
of considerable value, horses are seldom seen. Little care is given 
to the breeding or the feeding of sheep and goats. When the harvest 
is over, llocks of sheep and goats, herded by a single man or boy, 
graze over the empty fields. In the coast villages, where the sheep's 
only enemy is the jackal, the herd is at night driven together and 
surrounded by a hedge of thorn bushes. In inland parts, as there 
is some risk that a panther may prowl about the fold, the sheep and 
goats have at night the shelter of a hut. 

Hens are reared by Musalmans, Parsis, and several of the lower 
classes of Hindus, Kolis, Machhis, Waghris, Bhils, Dublds, and 
Dhers. Hens are kept for sale chiefly by Waghris. The other 
classes use them for their own food, and only occasionally sell them. 
Ducks are reared for sale by the Machhis of the sea-coast districts. 

The chief wild animals of the Surat district are the tiger, weigh 
(Pelis tigris) ; the pard or panther, dipdo (Felis pardus) ; the bear, 
rinch (Ursus labiatus) ; the boar, dukar (Sus indicus) ; and the wolf, 
u-aru (Canis pallipes). 
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Year by year the tiger is becoming scarcer. Tigers are now to 
be found only in the Mandvi sub-division, and occasionally in river- 
beds along the eastern frontier, where they have strayed from the 
wilder parts of the Bansda and Dharampor states. The panther is 
found throughout the Surat district. In the Mandvi, Bardoh, and 
Jalalpor sub-divisions panthers are common, nor are they unknown 
in Chorasi and Balsar. Surat panthers are of two sorts, — the larger 
or hill variety, Jerdon’s panther or Felis pardus, and the smaller or 
field variety, Jerdon’s leopard or Felis leopardus. The former mea- 
sure up to nine, the latter rarely more than seven feet. Except on 
rare occasions, neither sort of panther kills any animal larger than a 
goat. Bears are now found only in the Mandvi sub-division. Dur- 
ing the day time they live in rocks and ravines ; at night they come 
down into the plains, feeding chiefly on roots, fruit, white-ants, and 
honey. When dead the bear measures about six feet in length and 
about twenty-five to thirty inches in height. Wild boars are found 
only in the Mandvi and Bardoli sub-divisions. The wolf is said to 
have been met with in the Mandvi forests. But even there he is very 
seldom seen, and is not known in other parts of the district. Of 
the smaller sorts of wild animals, the hyena, or h/ru.? (Hymna striata), 
and the jackal, or siynl (Canis aureus), are common everywhere. The 
otter, panhii bilddt, or “water cat” (Lutra vulgaris), is to be found in 
most of the Surat rivers. The otter frequents pools, living in the 
banks amongst the roots of trees and in holes. It feeds on fish, eating 
only the head and shoulders. The fox, or luhii (Vulpes bengalensis), 
is very much smaller than the English fox, of a slate grey and with 
a bushy brush. His whole length rarely exceeds twenty-four inches, 
and his height six or eight inches. Of the deer family, the samber 
stag (Rusa aristotelis), the spotted deer, chital (Axis maculatus), and 
the four-horned antelope, hekri (Tetraceros quadricornis), are found 
only in the Mandvi sub-division, and there in no great quantity. 
During the last few years the number of antelope, or kalidr (Antilope 
bezoartica), has been very much on the increase. They are now to be 
found in almost every part of the district. 

The only goose is the spur- winged goose, or nulcta. This, during 
the cold weather, is found over the whole district in parties of from 
eight to fifteen. There are many sorts of wild duck, also cold-weather 
visitants, of which the following are the most common : the gadwall, 
shoveller, pintail, pink-headed duck (Anas caryophyllacea), wigeon, 
common and garganey teal, the tufted duck or“golden eye (Fuligula 
cristata), and the red-crested and red-headed pochard. The teal are 
the earliest to arrive, the pochards the last to leave. Large bags 
of duck are made on ponds in various parts of the district, sometimes 
by stalking them, and at others by the sportsman concealing him- 
self in the rushes, and shooting the birds as they circle round and 
round overhead. The full, jack, and painted snipes are also common, 
but the pintail has not yet been noticed. The great Indian bustard 
(Eupodotis Edwardsii) is sometimes found, but rarely. The lesser 


notes on wild Animals and game birds are contributed by Captain K. 
u estmacott. 
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florican (Sypheotides auritus) is tolerably common^ coming in at the 
first fall of rain. At times it is rather dangerous to eat them, owing 
to their fondness for feeding on the blisterfly. They are very easily 
dropped, a single pellet knocking them down at very long distances. 
Both the grey and painted partridge (Ortygornis ponticereana and 
Francolinus pictus) are common. The grey quail (Coturnix communis) 
is a winter visitor, coming in November and leaving in March. 
It is not so plentiful as it is in northern Gujarat. The rain or 
black-breasted quail (Coturnix coromandelica) remains all the year 
round. Of the other quails, three have been noticed. Perdicula 
erythrorhyncha is believed to be found sometimes, but specimens 
have not yet been properly identified. Perdicula asiatica, or the 
rock bush-quail, is common, and so is Turnix dussumerii, the larger 
bustard quail. Of rock-grouse the only one that has been observed 
is Pterocles exustus, the commonest Indian variety, which is met 
with whenever there are extensive sandy plains. The painted rock- 
grouse (Pterocles fasciatus) will probably be obtained in the hills on 
the eastern frontier. Pea-fowl are found wild in the forests of the 
Mandvi sub-division, and in a semi-domesticated state in the out- 
skirts of many villages and towns in the plain country. The red 
spur-fowl (Galloperdix spadiceus) and the grey jungle-fowl (Gallus 
sonneratii) are also found in the forests to the east of the district. 
The green pigeon (Crocopus chlorigaster) is common in the plains 
towards the north, feeding principally on the fruit of the banyan tree. 
A rare cold-weather visitant is the demoiselle crane (Anthropoides 
virgo), and probably the common crane (Grus cinerea) will also be 
identified at a future time. In the list of game birds, the spoonbill 
(Platalea leucorodia), the bittern (Botaurus stellaris), and the stone 
plover or bastard florican (CEdicnemus crepitans) may also be included, 
but they are seldom thought worth shooting. On the whole, small 
game in the Surat district is not so plentiful as it is further north, 
around Kaira and AJimedabad, or in the tract south of Deesa. 

Though there are no regular fresh-water fisheries in the district, 
fish are found in most of its rivers and in some of the larger ponds. 
They are caught in the rivers all the year round, but chiefly during 
the rainy months and in the beginning of the cold weather (June — 
November). The fishers belong to two classes, MuchJus, or fishers by 
profession, who fish generally for retail sale, and Dubh'is and other 
aboriginal castes, who fish for their own consumption. Except in the 
Tapti, where baited hooks are used, fish are caught almost entirely 
by nets. The fishers seldom succeed in netting large fish, though 
several of the ponds, and, among the rivers, at least the Tapti, are 
known to contain fish of great size. As a rule, fishers have to be con- 
tent with the fry which come up in May and September, and are 
caught indiscriminately. There are said to be no private rights in 


The p.iragraph on the fresh-water fisheries is taken from Dr. Day’s report on the 
fresh-water fish and fisheries of India. The account of the salt-water fisheries is con- 
tributed by A. Faulkner, Es(i., Assistant Collector of iSalt Revenue. Details of the 
names of fish and the different modes of fishing will be found in the Broach Statistical 
Account. 
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fisheries, nor does the State derive any rent or revenue from this 
source. The Surat salt-water fisheries are of more importance than 
its river fisheries, and employ a fleet of 325 boats. Of these, two-thirds 
are canoes, and the rest fishing boats of from two to eight tons 
burden. Near the mouth of the Tapti, in the open sea between 
Dumas and Bhimpor, are the stake-nets which supply the Surat 
market. South of this, off the mouths of each of the rivers, — the 
Puma, Ambika, and Auranga, — are rows of stake-nets. In the Pardi 
sub-division stakes are placed in the open sea, opposite the villages 
of tJmarsari and Dungri. The fish caught at these places is chiefly 
salted, and either sold or bartered at the weekly fairs held in the in- 
terior. Oysters are found at Kolak, in the Pardi sub-division. Some 
of the beds are situated at the mouth of the Kolak river, and some 
along its rocky banks. The oysters are left entirely to their natural 
growth. 



CHAPTER III. 

POPULATION. 

According to the census returns of 1822 the total population 
of the districtj exclusive of Maudvi, at that time an independent state, 
was 454,431 souls. Deducting the figures for Maudvi the census 
returns for 1872 give a total population of -558, 720 souls, or an in- 
crease in fifty years of 22 '94 per cent.* Details of the census of 1846 
are available. But the result.s of this enumeration were not at the 
time considered trustworthy ; and as only five years later a second 
census was taken, it seems best to limit comparisons to the particu- 
lars recorded for 1851 and 1872. 

According to the census of 1851 the total population of the dis- 
trict was 492,684 souls, or 332‘44 to the square mile : the Hindus 
numbered 433,267, or 87'94 per cent; the Musalmans 46,608, or 9‘46 
per cent; the Parsis 12,633, or 2'57 per cent; or otherwise eiglit 
Hindus to each Musalmau, and three Musalmans to each Parsi. 
There were besides 146 Christians. 

The census of 1872 gives a total population of 607.087 souls, or 
382’29 to the square mile. Of these, 541,738 were Hindus, 52,157 
Musalmans, 12,841 Piirsis, 334 Christians, one Jew, two Sikhs, nine 
Brahraos, and five others not included in any of the above classes. 
The percentage of the Hindu inhabitants on the total population is 
89'23 ; of the Musalman 8'59 ; and of the Parsi 2’11 ; or about ten 
Hindus to each Musalman, and four Musalmans to each Parsi. The 
percentage of males on the total population is 50T2, and of females 
is 49‘88. 

From the following statement, which, in tabular form, contrasts the 
results of these two enumerations, it would seem that in the twenty- 
one years between 1851 and 1872 the population advanced from 
492,684 to 607,087, or an increase of 23'22 per cent. During the 
same time houses have increased from 108,579 to 137,613, or 26’73 
per cent; ploughs from 39,944 to 46,64-3, or IG'77 per cent; and carts 
from 29.067 to 32,477, orll’73 percent. Under the head of agricul- 
tural live-stock the statement shows, in the number of oxen, an in- 
crease from 118,950 to 144,546, or a rise of 21 ’51 per cent; in that of 
cows from 93,443 to 105,397, or of 12'79 per cent; in that of buffaloes 


1 The only reference to this, 1822, census that has been traced, is in a report of 
J. M. Davies, Esq., Collector of Surat, No. 311, of 29th May 1851, to the Revenue 
Commissioner, N. D. 
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from 69,184 to 82,482, or of 19'22 per cent; and in that of sheep 
and goats from 85,298 to 93,727, or of 9 '88 per cent. In the number 
of horses alone there is a falling off from 1,072 to 976, or of 8'95 
per cent : — 

Contrasieil Statement of the Population of the Surat District in 
1851 and 1872. 


Year. 

POPlTiATIOX 

Houses. 

1 

PArsis. j 

, Chris* ! 
tians. 

Others. 

Total. 

1851 

1872 

Increase per cent in 1872 

Decrease per cent in 1872 .. 

! 

433,*267'| 46,609 
641,7381 52,157 
25 03| 11-04 

12,663 

12,841 

1-4 

146 

334 

128*76 


492,684 

607,087 

23-22 

108,579 
137,613 
26 73 


Contrasted Statement of the Agricidtnral Stock of the Surat District 
in 1851 and 1872. 


Agricultural Stock. 


Year. 

Implements. 

Live-stock. 

Ploughs 

Carts. 

Oxen. 

Cows, 

Buffa- ! 
loes. 

Horses. 

Sheep 

and 

Goats. 

Total. 

1851 

1872 

Increase per cent in 1872 .. 
Decrease per cent m 1872. . 

1 

39,944 

1 46.64.1 
16*77 

29,067 

32.477 

11*73 

' 113,950 

144..546 
•2151 

93,443 

10.5,397 

12-79 

69.184 

82,482 

19*22 

“ 

1,072 

976 

j 8*95 ! 

8.5,298 i 
93,727 : 
9‘88 

367,947 

427,128 

16-08 

1 


The following tabular statement gives for the year 1872 details of 
the population of each sub-division of the district according to re- 
ligion, age, and sex : — 

Suh-divisional Details of the Sural Population in 1872. 


HINDUS. 


Sob'division. 

Not exceeding 
12 years. 

Above 12 and 
not exceeding 
30 years. 

Above 30 years. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 


Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Surat City 

OlpAd 

Mandvi 

Chorisi 

BArdoli 

Jalalpor 

Chikhh 

Balsdr 

PArdi 

12,633 
11 580 
9,411 
7,496 
14.766 
13,772 
11,302 
15,021 
10,269 

10,974 

11,032 

8,299 

6,673 

1.3,947 

13,291 

10,484 

13,793 

9,597 

14,027 

9,856 

7.572 

6 691 
12,318 
9,225 
8,701 
11,068 
7,697 

13,906 

10,080 

7,381 

6,716 

11,734 

10,545 

8,465 

1.1,578 

9,005 

14, *266 
9,037 
6,043 
6,335 
10.903 
8,941 
7,228 
9,747 
6,283 

13,270 
8,934 
5,820 
6,481 
10 354 
10,629 
7,606 
11,418 
6,458 

40,926 

30.473 

23,026 

20,522 

38,017 

31,938 

27,231 

35,836 

24,249 

38.150 

30,096 

21,500 

19,870 

36,035 

31,465 

26,.565 

37,789 

25,060 

79,076 

60,569 

44,626 

40,392 

74,052 

66,403 

53,786 

73,625 

49,309 

Total... 

106,260 

98,140 

87,185 

90,410 

78,783 

80,970 

272,218 

269,520 

541,738 
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Sub-division. 

MUSAL5XA NS. 

Not exceeding 
12 years. 

Above 12 and 
not exceeding 
30 years. 

^ Above 30 years, 

1 

! 

1 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

Males. 

1 

Females. 

Males. 

1 

Females! Males. 

t 

Females 

Males, 

Females 

Surat City 
Olp^d . . 
Mandvi 
Churdsi 
Bardoh 
JaMlpor 
Chikhti 
BalsAr ... 
Pdrdi ... 

Total.. 

3,257 

7.i0 

622 

1,169 

667 

664 

1.071 

619 

267 

3,2-34 

679 

674 

1,041 

519 

621 

949 

561 

227 

3,678 

678 

664 

816 

542 

600 

877 

661 

272 

3.969 
748 
612 
1,-320 
568 
59 » 
&9:» 
660 
284 

3,754 
61 1 
490 
827 
422 
6J0 
70'.t 
oao 

2 '8 

3,370 

671 

526 

1,291 

472 

451 

789 

511 

2J4 

10.6S7 

2.019 

1.776 

2 M2 
1.5-U 
1,784 
2,bi8 
1,860 
7i>7 

10,57.3 

2.098 

1,712 

3.h-f2 

l.-‘>59 

1.6H5 

2.637 

1,7-12 

68o 

21,260 
4,117 
3,188 
6.4 >4 
3.090 
3.419 
5.285 
3.592 
1,423 

8,9.56 

8,39S 

8,786 

9.600 ^ 

8,112 

8,305 

lb,sr> t 

26,303 

• 

52,157 



PA'ESIS. (<i) 

Surat City 


1,058 

948 

789 

1,054 

1.164 

1,503 

3.011 

3,505 

6,518 

Olpdd ... 


287 

275 

175 

243 

248 

331 

710 

854 

1,564 

Mdndvi 


65 

61 

61 

60 

59 

67 

185 

168 

353 

Chords! 


269 

281 

173 

2-59 

263 

325 

710 

865 

1,575 

Bdrdoii 


66 

48 

6> 

75 

5-3 

60 

184 

173 

3.>7 

Jdldlpor 


40 

43 

39 

46 

53 

39 

1.12 

128 

280 

ChikhU 


4-5 

31 

5-5 

40 

34 

35 

134 

106 

240 

Baliidr ... 


163 

158 

143 

168 

145 

196 

4.).1 

6-.>2 

.975 

Pii-di ... 


ITl 

170 

165 

171 

14i 

209 

468 

550 

1.018 


Total.. 

2,164 

2,00-3 

l,C6i 

2,U1 

2161 

2,745 

5.987 

6.871 

12.8-53 



CHRISTIANS. 

Sural City 


46 

60 

52 

54 

60 

25 

158 

139 

297 

Olpad ... 




3 


3 


6 


6 

Mdndvi 



... 








Chorasi 



2 

4 


6 


10 

4 

U 

Bdrdoli 






1 

... 

1 


1 

Jalalpor 


... 








... 

Cbikhli 




1 




I 


1 

Balsar .. 



1 

7 

1 

4 

2 

n 

4 

15 

Pdrdi ... 






” 




• 



Total.. 

46 

63 

67 

6-5 

74 

29 

187 

147 

334 



TOTAL. 

Surat City 


16,994 

15,216 

18.544 

IS 983 

19.244 

1 

1 18 168 

54.782 

52.367 

! 

107.149 

Olpdd ... 


12,597 

12,036 

10.712 

11.076 

9.899 

1 9.916 

33 208 

33,018 

66.2of5 

Mandvi 


10,096 

8.9-24 

8.297 

8,0.53 

6,-')92 

6,401 

24.987 

2’1,.:«0 

. 4‘J.*'r,7 

Chori.<?i 


8.934 

7,987 

7.889 

8.295 

7,4-n 

8.099 

24."54 

24.381 

' 48,4-35 

Bdriioli 


i:>,399 

14,il4 

12.9-55 

12.377 

11,379 

: 10.S76 

39.7-1 > 

37.767 

i 77..‘00 

Jaldlpor 


14,476 

13,958 

9.364 

11,181 

9.-5 U 

• 11,119 

3-1.8 U 

:93.2.')S 

70,1 12 

Chikhli 


12,418 

11.464 

9,6.14 

9,404 

7 962 

1 8 4.30 

.30,01 ! 

29 29S 

59,313 

BaUdr ... 


1-5,803 

14,-513 

11.881 

1UJ07 

10.476 

! 12,127 

3r.l60 

40,047 

75.207 

Fdrdi ... 


10,697 

9,994 

8,124 

9,410 

6,633 

6.S9I 

2.7,4.54 

26 295 

51,749 


Total . 

117,416 

108,606 1 97.700 

102,136 

89.130 

■ 92,049 

301,2 16 

302.811 

607,087 


(a) These totals include 17 persons who are not Pfirsis. 
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females 26,303, or 50'43 per cent of the total Musalman population. 
Of 12,841 Parsis, 5,972, or 46'51 per cent, were males, and 6,869, or 
53 49 per cent, females. 

The number of insanes in the district is returned at 103 males, 
48 females ; total 151, or 002 percent of the whole population. Idiots, 
266 males, 1 72 females ; total 438, or 0’07 per cent. Deaf and dumb, 
515 males, 316 females ; total 831, orO lS per cent. Blind, 535 males, 
585 females; total 1,120, or 0'18 per cent. Lepers, 390 males, 189 
females ; total 579, or 0*09 per cent of 607,087, the entire population 
of the district. 

The following tabular statement gives the number of the members 
of each religious class of the inhabitants according to sex at different 
ages, with, at each stage, the percentage on the total population of 
the same sex and religion. The columns referring to the total popu- 
lation discard the distinction of religion, but retain the difference of 
sex : — 

Staiement of Populntion according to Religion, 


Xge. 


Hindus. 



Musalma'ns. 


S 

*3 

S 

Percentage on total 
Hindu male po- 
pulation. 

Females, 

percentage on total 
Hindu female po- 
pulation. 

J 

(d 

a 

as 

S} 

sa 

o'® 2 

cs — « 

sll 

Females. 

Percentage on total 
Musalman female 
population. 

Up to 1 year . 

11,186 

4 

12,0^7 

4 

1.037 

4 

1,134 

4 

Betweei 

1 and 6 

61. ore 

19 

48,713 

18 

3.800 

15 

3,780 

14 

1>0, 

6 and 1? 

4.1 O'*.** 

16 

37,340 

H 

4,o00 

16 

3.484 

13 

Eo. 

and I'O 

39.-I15 

14 

38,377 

U 

3 089 

15 

4,163 

19 

Do. 

UOand oO 

47 770 

18 

32 013 

19 

4,797 

19 

5.432 

21 

Do. 

30 and 4'i , 

3; i*:9 

14 

37,171 

14 

3.734 

15 

3.661 

14 

Do, 

40 s.ikI 30 

2il,296 

8 

21 , 79.3 

8 

2.246 

9 

2.2 

8 

Do. 

30 and bO . 

12,1 >32 

4 

1.1, ..99 

5 

1,341 

5 

1,415 

5 

Above 

tiO ... 

6,526 

2 

8,4' >5 

3 

768 

3 

999 

4 


Total 

272,218 


269,5i0 

25,854 


26,303 



Age. 

Christians. 

Parsis. (a) 

Total. 

0 

a 

s 

II 

c 

0 c 
® 5 - 

feCiS -ts 

S-f-x 
c— X 

g ' r 

fey 

eu 

Females, 

Percentage on t 0 t. 1 l 
Christian female 
population. 

0 

II 
§1 
& c 

c7 § 
c -5 
fepf — 
CU 

”3 

S 

ig 

Percentage on total 
I’jirai female popu- 
lation. 

Males. 

^ c 

c c 
Va 

cS 
c 3 
c. £. 
tec 
e: P. 
= 1* 

2 1 

Ph 

Females. 

0 3 
a 

«= ® 

c 

0*3 . 
& a ^ 

Cj M Q 

fe.£5 

3h 

Up to 

1 year 

6 

3 

8 

5 

272 

5 

260 

4 

12.521 

4 

13,489 

4 

Betwevii 1 and 6 .. 

2.5 

13 

40 

27 

931 

16 

903 

13 

55.922 

18 

53,436 

18 

Do. 

6 and 12 .. 

IS 

8 

15 

10 

961 

16 

842 

12 

48.973 

16 

41.681 

14 

Do. 

12 and 20 . . 

22 

12 

32 

22 

798 

13 

958 

14 

44,224 

15 

43.535 

14 

Do. 

2 ' and .38 .. 

iZj 

24 

23 

16 

e«4 

14 

1,183 

17 

53,476 

18 

58,651 

19 

Do, 

30 and 4i .. 

41 

22 

16 

11 

74b 

13 

934 

14 

42,470 

14 

41,782 

14 

Do. 

40 and .‘0 

20 

11 

7 

5 

628 

10 

795 

12 

25.190 

s 

24,827 

8 

Do. 

'• 0 and 60 .. 

7 

4 

4 

3 

443 

7 

551 

8 

13,826 

5 

i.'.,.569 

5 

Above 

CO . . 

6 



1 

344 

6 

465 

7 

7.644 

3 

9,871 

3 


Total.. 

187 


147 

... j 5,987 


6,871 


304,246 


302»841 



(a) The totals under FArsis include 17 persons Tvho are not PArsis, 
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According to occupation tlie census returns for 1872 divide the 
whole population into seven classes ; — 

I. — Persons emi^loyed under government, or miinicipfil.or other local authoi'i- 

ties, numbering in all 7,670 souls, or 1-26 per cent of the entire population. 

II. — Professional persons, 6,298, or 1 03 per cent. 

III. — Persons in service, or performing personal offices, 9,210, or I'ol per cent 

IV. — Persons engaged in agriculture and with animals, 178,857, or 29'46 per 
cent. 

V. — Persons engaged in commerce and trade, 7,796, or 1'28 per cent. 

VI.— Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering 
operations, aud engaged in the sale of articles maniifactuied, or otherwise 
prepared for consumption, 71,278, or 12'23 per cent. 

VII. — Miscellaneous persons not classed othorwhe — (a) wives 90,140 and 
childieii 209,929, m all 300,309, or 49'30 per cent ; and (6) miscellaneous 
persons 22,604, or 3-72 per ceut — total 322,973, or .53'2 per ceut.i 

The general chapter on the population of Gujarat includes such 
information as is available regarding the origin, customs, and condi- 
tion of the people of Surat. The following details show the strength 
of the different castes and races as far as it was ascertained by the 
census of 1872.® 

Under the head of Brahmans came, exclusive of sub-divisions, 
forty-three divisions, with a strength of 49,991 souls (males 26,304, 
females 23,687), or 918 per cent of the total Hindu population. Of 
the Brahmans, the Anavla Brahmans, in number 26,153, or 52-81 per 
cent of the whole Brahman population, are the most prosperous 
agriculturists of the district, owning good houses and cattle, and culti- 


^ Minute details of each of these main classes will he found in the 1S72 Census 
Report, vol. II., pages 23(5-265. The classitication of occupations there ad(>pted is 
so minute that, to distinguish between the <lifforent sab-divismiis, reipiires consider- 
able intelligence and skill as well as great care. The ftdlowing instances, t<iken 
entirely fiom class VI. {mechanics and manufacturers), would se^^m to show that the 
Surat census compilers were unequal to tins pirt of their work. Makers of salt, 
of whom there are probably more than 3,000 adults (collector of salt revenue, 
dated 24th March 1877), are returned at 35 ; potters, of uhom there are over 5,000, 
at 85 ; and workers in leather at 990, instead of about 7,000. Again, manufacturers of 
indigo, of whom there is not one in the district, are entered at 107; mauiiiactuiers of 
tea, of whom there are none, at 31 ; gold-washers,, of whom there are none, at 37 ; 
and sword and gun makers, of whom there are very few, at 273, Instead of repub- 
lishing these details, a special occupation statement has, under the orders of Govern- 
ment, been prepared from the original enumeration returns. For Hindus — as caste 
is, with few exceptions, a guide to occupation — caste only is given ; but in the case of 
Musalmins and Parsis, their distribution among the mam blanches of labour has 
been shown. 


Division, 

Census Report 
of 1S7J. 1 

Return prepared 
b\ the coUt'Ctor. 

Hindus 

541.733 

1 

i 641.732 

Mnsalrndns •• 

521.b7 

! 62.1tj3 

PArsis.. 

12.311 

1 12.&C.8 

Others . . i 


334 

Total..] 

607,087 : 

087 


3 These details have been com- 
piled for the Gazetteer from the 
original enumeration returns of 
the census of 1872. As will be 
seen from the marginal statement, 
the results do not altogether agree 
with the totals published in the 
Census Report, 
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vating the better varieties of crops. At the beginning of the present 
century some of the Anavla Bi’ahmans, under the name of desdis, 
held a high position as farmers of the land revenue.* 

Under the head of writei-s came three classes, Brahma- Kshatris 
(636)j Kayasths (984), and Parbhus (241), with a total strength of 
1,761 souls (males 845, females 916), or 0'32 per cent of the total 
Hindu population. 

Under the head mercantile, trading, and shop-keeping classes, 
came 18,939 Wanias, belonging to sixteen divisions ; 5,935 Marwari 
Shravaks of two divisions; 3,584 Gujarati Shravaks, belonging to four 
divisions; and 1,476 Bhatias and Luwanas, — giving a total strength 
of 29,934 souls (males 13,987, females 15,947), or 5'49 per cent of 
the total Hindu population. The chief occupation of the Marwari 
Shravaks is that of rural money-lenders. Some details of their con- 
dition and practices are given below in the chapter on capital. 

Under the head of cultivators came four classes, with a total 
strength of 60,441 souls (males 29,372, females 31,069), or ITOO 
per cent of the whole Hindu population.^ Of these, 47,157 (males 
22,463, females 24,694) were Kanbis ; 8,439 (males 4,433, females 
4,006) Rajputs ; 4,103 (males 2,192, females 1,911) Kachhias ; and 742 
(males 281, females 458) Malis. The Kanbis are not, as in Kaira, 
the highest cultivating class. As far as wealth and position go, they 
rank second to the Anavla or Bhathela Brahmans. Nor among 
Surat Kanbis does the division into Pdtiddrs, or village sharehold- 
ers, and Kanbis, or ordinary cultivators, prevail. Besides agriculture, 
Kanbis are engaged in money-lending, trade, weaving, and a few in the 
manufacture of vermilion. In Jalalpor and Bardoli is found a sub- 
division of this class known as Matia Kanbis. These men are follow- 
ers of the Musalman saint whose tomb is at Pirana, near Ahmedabad. 
As regards their customs and their way of living, they are still 
Hindus. Though, as a farmer, he is inferior in skill, there is nothing 
in the dress or habits of the cultivating Rajput to distinguish him 
from a Kanbi. The Kachhias sell vegetables, and the Alalis flowers. 

Of manufacturers there were five classes, with a strength of 
20,804 souls (males 10,843, females 9,961 ), or 3'81 per cent of the total 
Hindu population. Of these, 9,705 (males 4,941, females 4,764) were 
Khatris, weavers of silk and cotton ; 8,598 (males 4,344, females 
4,254) Ghanchis, oil-pressers ; 1,188 (males 830, females 358) Bhav- 
sars, calico-printers; 1,078 (males 604, females 474) Chhipas, 
calenderers; and 235 (males 124, females 111) Galiaras, dyers. 

Of artizans there were seven classes, with a total strength of 
30,565 souls (males 15,279, females 15,286), or 5'61 per cent” of the 


* Particulars regarding the desais will he found under the head “ Administration 
of the Land.” 

® All the cultivators of the district do not belong to one of these four classes. 
The names of the different classes of cultivators will be found below in the chapter 
on Agriculture, p. 67. 
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total Hindu population. Of these, 5,92(5 (males -3,073, females 2,553) Chapter III. 

were Sonis, gold and silversmiths; 7,871 (males 4,036, females ■. 

3,835) Suthars, carpenters ; 1,342 (males 479, females 863) Kansaras, Population, 

coppersmiths ; 794 (males 340, females 454) Kadias, bricklayers ; 1872. 

129 (males 49, females 80) Salats, masons ; 2,939 (males 1,530, 
females 1,409) Luhars, blacksmiths ; 5,461 (males 2,478, females 
2,983) Kumbhars, potters; and 6,103 (males 2,994, females 3,109) 

Harjis, tailors. 

Undei’ the head of bards, songsters, and actors, came three B irds and actors, 
classes, with a total strength of 555 souls, or O'lO per cent of the 
whole Hindu population. Of these, 412 (males 127, females 285) were 
Bhats, bards, and Chiirans, genealogists; 98 (males 92, females 6) 

Bhawayas, strolling comedians ; and 45 (males 38, females 7) Ghand- 
raps, songsters. 

Of personal servants there were three classes, with a total strength Personal servants, 
of 5,395 souls, or 0 09 per cent of the total Hindu population. Of 
these, 3,851 (males 2,148, females 1,703) were Hajams, barbers ; 1,485 
(males 688, females 797) Dhobhis, washermen ; and 59 (males 33, 
females 26) Bhistis, water-drawers. 

Of herdsmen and shepherds there were three classes, with a total Shepherds, 
strength of 7,639 souls, or 1'40 per cent of the total Hindu popula- 
tion. Of these, 6,689 (males 3,665, females 3,024) were Bharwads ; 

730 (males 367, females 363) Rabaris ; and 220 (males 74, females 
146) A'hirs. 

Of fishers and sailors there were three classes, with a total strength Fishers and sailors, 
of 20,749 souls (males 8,568, females 12,181), or 3'81 per cent of 
the whole Hindu population. Of these, 5,887 (males 2,48], females 
3,406) were Kliarwas, seamen ; 639 (males 247, females 392) Bhois ; 
and 14,223 (males 5,840, females 8,383) Machhis. Besides their re- 
gular occupation as fresh-water fishers, the Bhois are engaged as 
palanquin-bearers ; the Kharwas, as tile-turners as well as sailors ; 
and the Machhis, as fish-sellers as well as boatmen. During the rainy 
season men of all these classes, to a limited extent, act as cultivators. 

Of labourers and miscellaneous workers there were fourteen classes. Labouring classes, 
with a total strength of 92,606 souls (males 49,257, females 43,319), 
or 17'09 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these, 78,651 
(males 41,865, females 36,786) were Kolis ; 5,088 (males 2,.589, 
females 2,499) Golas, rice-pounders ; 2,214 (males 1,260, females 948) 

Marathas ; 3,133 (males 1,020, females 1,513) Bhandaris, toddy- 
drawers; 126 (males 86, females 40) Rajbharas, makers of the 
warp, raj; 268 (males 162, females 106) Gondha, labourers; 1,009 
(males 648, females 361) Waghris, fowlers and hunters ; 883 (males 
439, females 444) Ravalia, cotton-tape-makers ; 452 (males 228, 
females 224) Bhadbhunjas, grain-parchers ; 373 (males 162, females 
211) Kamalias, makers of blankets, Jcdmli ; 219 (males 93, females 
126) Wansforas, or bamboo-splitters; 51 (males 19, females 32) 

Timalias, makers of iron nails ; 23 (males 12, females 11) Pomlas, 
begsrars ; 40 (males 21, females 16) Odias, diggers ; and 76 (males 42, 
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females 34) miscellaneous. The Kolis differ both in features and 
manners from the aboriginal tribes of the district. They rank above 
the other Hindu labouring classes, and, in intelligence, manners, and 
way of living, are in no way inferior to the members of the artizan 
classes. One KoH family in Surat have acquired wealth as money- 
lenders ; and in the service of government a Koli, as a supervisor of 
public works, receives a yearly salary of £240 (Rs. 200 a month). 
As cultivators the talahda, or indigenou.s, Kolis rank next to the 
Kanbis. They are hard-working and possess moderate resources. On 
the other hand, many of the Kolis are in very poor circumstances, and 
some of them are to be found among the hdlis, or hereditary servants, 
of the Anavla Brahmans. Besides following their regular occupation 
of rice-pounding, some of the Golas are ai'tizans, and a few are weavers 
of brocade and silk cloth. Under the head of Marathas, men of seve- 
ral castes, engaged chiefly as domestic servants, messengers, and 
labourers, are included. Besides drawing toddy, the Bhandaris work 
as labourers and cultivators. 

Of aborigines there were nine classes, with a total strength of 
180,107 souls (males 89,800, females 90,307), or 83'07 per cent of 
the total Hindu population. Of these, 69,759 (males 33,860, females 
35,899) were Dublas ; 45,259 (males 22,696, females 22,-563) Dhon- 
dias; 29,923 (males 15,839, females 14,084) Chodhras ; 18,449 (males 
8,731, females 9,718) Naikas ; 8,241 (males 4,098, females 4,143) 
Gamins; 5,835 (males 3,102, females 2,733) Bhils ; 1,728 (males 
1,002, females 726) Kukna; 819 (males 421, females 398) Mangelas ; 
and 94 (males 51, females 43) Kathodias. Of the condition of this 
class of the population some details are given in chapter VII. 

Of workers in leather there were two classes, with a total strength 
of 7,955 souls (males 4,242, females 3,7 13), or I -40 per cent of the 
total Hindu population. Of these, 4,860 (males 2,487, females 2,373) 
were Mochis, shoe-makers ; and 3,095 (males 1,755, females 1,340) 
were Khalpas, tanners. Under the head of Mochis came three subdi- 
visions, — the Chanlagars, or spangle-makers ; the Dhalgars, or shield- 
makers ; and the Dabgars, or drum-makers. 

Of depressed castes, — those whose touch is considered by Hindus 
a pollution, — there were four, with a total strength of 31,643 souls 
(males 15,380, females 16,263), or 5-81 per cent of the whole Hindu 
population. Of these, 585 (males 341, females 244) were Garudas, 
priests to the Dhers ; 29,375 ( males 14,143, females 15,232 ) Dhers* 
sweepers; 1,626 (males 870, females 756) Bhangias, scavengers; 
and 57 (males 26, females 31) Mhars, or sweepers from the Deccan. 
The Dhers of Surat are an active and intelligent set of men. Many 
of them are employed by Europeans as butlers, grooms, and house 
servants. A few are educated, and in one of the government offices 
in Bombay a man of this class draws as a clerk a salary of £72 a 
year (Rs. 60 a month). As the work of removing the night-soil is 
done only by people of that class, the condition of the Bhangias of 
the city of Surat has improved since the introduction of municipal 
conservancy arrangements. 

Devotees and religious mendicants of various names — Brahmacharis, 
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Wairagis, Gosais, Sadhus^ and Jogis — numbered 1,587 (males 1,097, 
females 490), or 0'29 per cent of the entire Hindu population. 

I Of the total Musalman population of 52,157 souls, 21,200 were re- 
turned as settled in Surat city, 4,117 in Olpad, 3,888 in Mandvd, 
6,454 in Chorasi, 3,090 in Bardoli, 3,419 in Jaldlpor, 5,285 in 
j Chikhli, 3,592 in Balsar, and 1,422 in Pardi. With the excep- 
f tion of the Bohoras of both classes, the ordinary Surat Musalmans 
are generally in a depressed state. In government service they act 
J chiefly as messengers and policemen. The cultivating Bohoras, for 
1 the most part Sunnis by religion, are found chiefly in fhe northern 
. sub-divisions. The town or trading Bohoras, who number 4,577 souls, 
have their head-quarters in Surat, where their chief priest, the Mulla 
Saheb, resides. Exclusive of females 1 0,982 and children 16,087, — 
... in all 33,669, or 63‘45 per cent of the Musalman population, — the 
‘ male adult population (18,494) was engaged in 1872 in the following 
i professions: (1) persons engaged in government or other service, 1,124; 
I' (2) professional persons, 847 ; (3) persons in service, or performing 
5 personal offices, 1,400; (4) persons engaged in agriculture, 4,084 ; 

(5) persons engaged in commerce or trade, 1 ,472 ; (6) persons eng.aged 
1 in mechanical arts and manufactures, 8,465; and (7) miscellaneous 
* persons, 1,096. 

Of the total Pars! population of 12,841 souls, 6,500 were settled in 
Surat city, 1,564 in Olpad, 353 in Mandvi, 1,575 in Chorasi, 3.57 in 
Bardoli, 260 in Jalalpor, 240 in Chikhli, 974 in Balsar, and 1,018 
in Pardi. As a rule, the Surat Parsis are educated and well-to-do. 
Exclusive of females 4,321 and children 4,743, — in all 9,064, or 70’6Sper 
cent of the Parsi population, — the male adult population (3,794) was 
in 1872 engaged in the following professions : (1) persons engaged 
in government or other service, 116; (2) professional persons, 339; 
(3) persons in service or performing personal offices, 392 ; (4) persons 
engaged in agriculture, 645 ; (5) persons engaged in commerce and 
trade, 178; (6) persons engaged in mechanical arts and manufactures, 
1,403; and (7) miscellaneous persons, 721. 

The Hindu population of the district belonged, according to the 
i census of 1872, to the following sects: — 

Statement shovAng the Strength of the different Hindu Sects. 
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1 942 

300,884 

11,332 

541,738 


1 From this statement it would seem that of the total Hindu popu- 
\ lation the Waishnavs numbered 181,197, or 33'45 per cent; the Shaivs 
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47,383, or 8 75 per cent; the mixed classes 301,826, or 55'71 per 
cent; and the Shravaks 11,332, or 2 09 per cent. 

The Musalman population belongs to trro sects, Sunni and Shia ; 
the former numbered 47,719 souls, or 9149 percent of the total 
Musalman population, and the latter 4,438, or 8'51 per cent. The 
Parsis are divided into two classes, Shahansliahi and Kadmi ; the 
number of the former was 11,964, or 93'17 per cent, and that of the 
latter 877, or 6’83 per cent. In the total of 334 Christians, repre- 
sentatives of five sects are included. Of these, 140, or 41 '92 per cent, 
were Protestants ; 98, or 29‘34 per cent, Roman Catholics; 3 were 
A.rmeniana ; and 96, or 28 74 per cent, Native Christians. Among Pro- 
testants 93 were Presbyterians, and 44 Episcopalians. Other reli- 
gions were represented by nine Brahinos, two Hikhs, and one Jew. 
Resides these, five persons, under the head “ all others,” remained 
unclassified. 

With the exception of the townspeople of Surat (107,149), 
Balsar (11,313), and Rander (10,280), — a total strength of 128,742 
souls, or 21 '20 per cent of its entire inhabitants, — the population of 
the district, according to the census returns of 1872, lived in villages 
with, on an average, a population of 780'31 souls. Exclmsive of 986 
hamlets, there were 776 inhabited state and alienated villages, giving 
an average of 0'49 villages to each square mile. Of the whole num- 
ber of villages there were 150 with less than 200 inhabitants, 296 
with from 200 to 500, 204 witli from 500 to 1,000, 92 with from 
1,000 to 2,000, 17 with from 2,000 to 3,000, and 14 with from 3,000 
to 5,000. Of towns with a population of more than 10,000 souls 
there were throe. As regards the number of houses, there was in 
1872 a total of 137,613, or, on an average, 86-65 houses to each square 
mile, showing, as compared with 108,579 the corresponding total in 
1851, an increase of 26-73 per cent. Of the total number 19,737 
houses, lodging 93,711 persons, or 15-44 per cent of the entire 
population, at the rate of 4"74 souls to each house, were buildincs 
■with walls of stone or fire-baked brick, and with roofs of tile, cemeiTt 
or sheet iron. The remaining 117,876 houses, accommodating 
513,376 persons, or 84-56 per cent, with a population per house of 
4-35 souls, included all buildings covered with thatch or leaves, or 
whose outer walls were of mud, or of bricks dried only by the sun. 

Except in the Mandvi sub-division, where the villages are for the 
most part only settlements of the aboriginal tribes, the organization 
of village communities is the same throughout the Surat distnet. 
In regularly established communities the village servants belong to 
two classes : (i) those useful to government ; (ii) those useful to the 
village community. Under the first head come; 1, the village head- 
man, or puAl; 2, the village accountant, or ; 3, the village peon, 
or havniddr; 4, the watchmen, v:amivas,varfiinin, or rnl'lia^ who carry 
remittances of treasure, and do miscellaneous revenue and police 
work ; aird 6, the dhers, who, in addition to scavenging, perform 
police duty. Except the taldti and havdlddr, who receive only 
money, village servants are paid either in cash, or land, or in both. 
In the Surat district, unlike the districts of northern Gujarat, 
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there are very few hereditary village headmen. Under the second 
head come: 1, the village priest, (jlutmot unAbliat; 2, the village 
astrologer, josAi; 3, the pa /■««./, who reads and expounds the sacred 
books; 4, the rnulla, Icaji, or fal-ir, for the Musalmans ; 5, the bar- 
ber, or A ay ; 6, the carpenter, or soifhih- ; 7, the blacksmith, or 
luhdr ; 8, the potter, or Inimhhnr ; 9, the shoe-maker, or niocJii ; 
10, the tanner, or Jchdlpo ; 11, the water-drawer, konio or Jnnnnhj 
bharndr ; 1'2, the washerman, or dhohhi ; 13 , the pnraZn'o, who sup- 
plies water to travellers ; and 14, the tailor, or darji. 

Every village has its headman, its accountant, its messenger, its 
priest, and its dhers.^ The extent to which any village supports the 
other members of the complete .staff depends on its .size and it.s 
distance from other large villages or country towns. The barber', 
the potter, and the tanner are commonly fouird ; the others only in 
large villages. In villages inhabited only by families of abori- 
ginals, except the headman, who, as a rule, belongs to oue of the 
aboriginal tribes, the accountant and the village peon, there are no 
village servants. In other villages the headman is either a Hindu, by 
caste a Kanbi, Anavla or Bhathela Brahman, or Koli; a Musalman, 
or a Parsi. As a rule the population of Surat villages includes some 
families of Musalmans or Parsis, as well as Hindus of several castes 
and tribes. The only exception is in the case of the Bhil and 
Chodhra villages, found chiefly in the Mandvi sub-division, whei'C the 
whole population generally belongs to one class. A few of the 
Surat villages are enclosed by hedges of prickly-pear, but none of 
them are walled. Occasionally a rich man, in honour of some high 
domestic festival, feeds the whole village. But this is unusual. The 
invitations are genei-ally confined to the families who belong to the 
same caste as the entertainer. In many cases artizans receive from 
the other villagers a yearly allowance of grain. But this system has 
in great measure been replaced by cash payments. Few of the 
Surat village artizans are men of any skill in their craft. Most of 
them would find it difficult to compete with the better trained work- 
men of the larger towns. Farther details of the position and duties 
of the different classes of village servants will be found in the Broach 
Statistical Account. 
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During the first half of the present century, from about 1810 to Movements of the 
1850, in consequence of the decline of its trade and importance, 
large numbers of the people of Surat left their homes, and, in 
search of employment, went to Bombay. These emigrants belonged 
both to the town and the country population, but came chiefly from 
the city of Surat. They were of all classes and occupations. Of 
Hindus the greater number were traders, townsmen of the Wania 
and Shravak castes. But, besides merchants, many artizans, and con- 
siderable numbers of the depressed classes, chiefly of the Dher caste, 
both townsmen and from the villages, left Surat in search of em- 
ployment. Of Musalmans many of the trading Bohora townsmen, 
chiefly Shias, followers of the Mulla Saheb, and of Parsis, both towns- 


^ The accountant and the village peon have sometimes charge of more than one 
village. 
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people and many from Navsari and other rural parts where the 
Parsis muster strong, merchants and artizans, especially weavers and 
ship-builders, left Surat for Bombay. As regards their connection 
with Surat, these emigrants belong to three classes : i, those who 
have established themselves permanently in Bombay and severed 
their connection with Surat ; ii, those who have settled in Bombay, 
but still look upon Surat as their home, and on all great domestic 
occasions, to celebrate a marriage or to hold a ceremony in honour 
of the dead, visit Surat ; and iii, Ihose whose men only live in Bombay 
and at intervals come to Surat to visit their families. A consider- 
able number of Parsis, some Musalmans, and a few Hindu traders, 
belong to the first class. But of the Hindus and Musalmans, the 
greater number belong to the second class, keeping up a connection 
with Surat. Those among whom the men only goto Bombay, leaving 
their families in Surat, belong to two classes ; i, men of good position 
who are in Bombay, either for their education, in search of employ - 
'Tnent, or as clerks ; and ii, the members of the depressed classes who, 
engaged in Bombay as servants, find it more convenient to leave 
their families behind them in Surat. Among Musalmans the trad- 
ing Bohoras, both of the Sunni and Shia sects, go great distances for 
purposes of trade. The Mulla or Shia Bohoras of Surat, leaving their 
families in Surat, visit, and sometimes settle for several years in, 
China and Siam. The Sunni Bohoras of Rander go westwards as 
far as Mauritius, audeastwards toBurmah, Siam, Rangoon, and China. 
Among the seamen there are some, chiefly Musalmans of Rander, 
who not only go to Siam, Rangoon, and China, but take employment 
in ships sailing to Europe, and in some cases remain for several 
months in England. 

Other classes of the population, who move from place to place, 
are the wandering tribes and the carriers. Of the wandering 
tribes found in the Surat district some account is given in the 
chapter on the population of Gujarat. Of carriers, though their 
number and importance have, since the introduction of the railway, 
much decreased, there are still two classes of some consequence, — 
the Wanjaras, or pack-bullock-drivers, and the Nagoris, a class of 
Musalman cart-men. Finally, of the aboriginal tribes, many of 
whom at the time of the introduction of British rule were of very un- 
settled habits, most are now permanently established in villages. 
Only among the rudest tribes near the eastern frontier, and occasion- 
ally in other parts when too closely pressed by their creditors, do men 
of this class leave their homes and pass beyond the borders of the 
district. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture is the most important industry of the district, sup- 
porting 334,919 persons, or 55'18 per cent of the entire population.* 

The soils of the district, all more or less alluvial in character, belong, 
for agricultural purposes, to three chief classes, — the black or cotton 
soil, called kali; the light soil, called yord/; and the hcsar, a soil uniting 
the characteristics of the black and light varieties. Besides in the 
Olpad sub-division, whore it is most common, two broad belts of 
black soil run through the district. Of these, one passes along the 
sea-coast, the other through the Pardi and Chikhli sub-divisions near 
the foot of the eastern hills. Between these two belts of black soil, 
the light, or yorat, and the medium, or hesar, varieties are chiefly 
found. Light, or yon'it, is commonest near the banks of the Tapti, 
Ambika, and Aui’anga rivers. This is the richest soil of the district, 
producing, in rapid succession, the most luxuriant crops. Patches of 
the medium, or hesar, considered a good and productive soil, are to 
be found in almost every part of the district. Each of the three 
chief classes of soil are again divided into several varieties. Under 
the general name of black are included, besides the ordinary black, or 
kali, the inferior black, or molia; the gritty-black, or kali kokra; and 
a soil called khnnqwran, which, under the influence of rain, opens 
into a number of small holes. Under the general name of light are 
included, besides the ordinary yonif, a rich yellow soil called falia, 
found on the banks of rivers, and a sandy variety called retnl, a soil 
of little value. Under the general name of medium, or hesar, come 
varieties known as iladriwiili, or kdnkriwnli, soils more or less charged 
with lime. Be.sides the different varieties included under some one 
of the three main classes there are, of peculiar soils along the 


^ This total (334,919) is made up of the following items : — 

1. Adult males engaged in agriculture as per census of 1S72 ... 108,269 

2. Wives of ditto c.dculated on the basis of the proportion 

the total adult female population of the district bears to 

the total adult mule population . ... 110,836 

3. Children of 1 and 2 calculated on a similar basis .. ... 115,814 


Total .. 334,919 


This calculation is necessary because the census returns, including many of the women 
under VII. (miscellaneous), show a total of only 70,572 under the special head adult 
agricultural females. 
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coast, the marshy lands known as klidr and khdjan, and in the 
extreme south of the district, in the Pardi sub-division, tracts 
of land in character more like the soil of the Konkan than the soil 
of Gujarat. As compared with other parts of the province, Surat 
is conspicuous for the large proportion which fertile soils bear 
to intrinsically poor soils. Of the entire culturable area, nine- 
sixteenths is black soil, five-sixteenths light soil, and two-sixteenths 
medium. 

The state, or Mn/sa, villages of the district contain 1,023,377 acres, 
of which 71,635 acres, or 7 per cent, are alienated, paying only a 
quit-rent to the state, and 213,435 acres, or 20'85 per cent, are 
unarable waste land, including the area of village-sites, roads, rivers, 
reservoirs, and the tracts of salt land, or khdr, in the neighbourhood 
of the sea. The total area of state arable land is, therefore, 738,307 
acres, of which 615,682 acres, or 83 40 per cent, are occupied, and 
122,625, or 16'60 per cent, unoccupied. Of this 122,625 acres of 
unoccupied arable land, 53,423 acres, including homesteads, grazing 
lands, and open spaces in forest reserves, cannot be taken up for 
cultivation. The total area of unoccupied arable land is, therefore, re- 
duced to 68,202 acres, or 9'23 per cent of the total state arable land. 
Of the 615,682 occupied acres, 25,715, or 4‘18 per cent, consist 
of garden land ; 531,443, or 86’32 per cent, of dry crops ; and 58,524, 
or 9'50 per cent, of rice land. Of the rice land 16,159 acres are irri- 
gated, and 42,365 acres unirrigated. 

The remains of stone buildings in the Olpad sub-division, at a 
spot in the village lands of Dandi now subject to tidal inundation, 
and further north in the district of Broach, the ruins of the ancient 
city of Gandhar, the site of which is below the present mean sea-level, 
would seem to prove that in some parts along the eastern shores of 
the Gulf of Cambay the sea has been gaining on the land. In the 
Olpad sub-division two dams, one near the village of Olpad, and 
the other further south at Barbodhan on the Tena creek, show that 
the Maratha government were alive to the need of restraining the 
advance of the sea. Both these works have, however, long been 
in ruins, and, with the exception of the construction of a small em- 
bankment at Bhagwa, in the Olpad sub-division, and the grant to 
villagers of isolated patches of easily reclaimed land, the British 
government would seem, till of late years, to have taken no steps to 
protect the culturable lands lying along the coast or on the borders 
of the rivers which fall into the Gulf of Cambay. 

The general question of the drainage and embankment of salt 
marshes appears to have been first taken up about the year 1864, 
when reclamation projects were popular in Bombay, and afterwards 
the result of the introduction of revenue survey operations into 
some of the coast districts led to the subject receiving at the 
hands of government a larger share of attention than was formerly 
the case. ^ 

In his account of the Balsar sub-division, the settlement officer, in 
the year 1868-69, reported “that the salt-water was year by year steal- 
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ing along river-beds far back into garden lands, and finding its way 
into springs which had hitherto yielded an unfailing supply of fresh 
water ; that tracts, which some years before might have been saved, 
were now at the mercy of the sea ; and that cultivators were aban- 
doning lands, rendered unprofitable by the increasing clouds of salt 
drift blown over them from the outlying wastes.” Further north 
from Olpad the same story was repeated. Writing in the year 1869, 
the officer specially employed to examine the salt tracts of the Surat 
district, says : “ In the past year, on account of the advance of 
the salt water, 160 acres of arable land have been given up by the 
cultivators, and during the past twenty years 100 wells, or more 
than one-sixth of the entire fresh water-supply of the sub-division, 
have become brackish and unfit for use.” 

Under these circumstances government authorized the collector 
of Surat to invite tenders for the reclamation of the salt wastes in his 
district. The collector was not to consider himself bound to accept 
the highest tenders, but was to take care that no contract should be 
entered into except with persons possessed of the means of fulfilling 
it, and who, from their character and position, might be assumed to 
intend to carry out their agreement. At the same time the following 
terms were laid down as the most favourable on which government 
were prepared to grant reclamation Iea.ses : I. The reclaimed land 
to be held free for ten years. II. Rent at the rate of sixpence (four 
annas) an acre to be paid for the following twenty years. III. Full 
assessment after thirty years. IV. That if half the area were not 
reclaimed at the end of the first five years, and the whole at the end 
of the first ten, the concession should be cancelled, the lessee being 
further liable to a certain pecuniary penalty. 

These concessions have proved sufficiently attractive to bring 
forward many candidates for the lands in question ; and within the 
last ten years so considerable has been the competition, that in the 
Surat district alone 51,943 acres, or more than one-half of the 
entire estimated area of reclaimable salt waste, have been taken on 
lease. The different properties, which vax-y in extent from 9,850 to 
30 acres, have generally been granted on the most favourable terms 
authorized by government, though in the case of some of the less 
difficult undertakings something short of the full concession has been 
found to be a sufficient inducement. Energetic measures have in 
some instances been taken to exclude the salt water and bring the 
reclaimed area under cultivation. These have, on the whole, been 
successful. But much difficulty has been found in sweetening the 
land thus reclaimed. Four methods have been tried : i, flooding with 
sweet water; ii, encouraging the growth of plants which subsist chiefly 
on salt ; iii, the application of lime and other chemical substances ; 
and iv, the working in of manure. 

Though light soil is more easily worked than black, yet, to keep 
the light soil in proper order, so many more ploughings and so 
much more cleaning are required that, with the same appliances, 
a much larger area of black soil than of light soil can be cultivated. 
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So much is this the case, that while in light soils a plough of land,— 
that is, as much land as one pair of bullocks can properly till, con- 
tains only nine acres, a plough of cotton land means twenty, and of 
wheat land thirty acres. Bice land is an exception to this rule, as 
a ‘plough,' or full sized field where rice is grown, does not usually 
contain more than five acres. The following statement shows in 
acres the average size of a farm and the average area to each plough 
in each of the sub-divisions of the district : — 


Comparative Statement of the size of Farms and the acreage of a plough of land 
in different parts of the Surat Fistnct. 


Size. 1 

Chikhli. 

Pardi. 

Bals^r, j 

1 ' 

Olpad. 

^Wndvi.| 

Jalalporl 

1 * 

! 

Choraai 

Bdrdoli. 

i 

Average acreage of farms . . . i 

1 1611 

1415 

13A 

1 

D 

81S 

j 

1 

j 615 


Average acreage to a plough. 

i 1515 

1 


131« 

2015 

lOA 

! 

1 14M 

j 1615 

1 

16A 


The total area of land held for cultivation in the district is re- 
turned as parcelled into 78,186 distinct holdings, or Ichdtds. These 
farms, of which the largest is forty-five acres, and the smallest is 
two acres, contain, on an average, slightly less than nine acres each. 
The average area under occupation to each plough is acres. 

Except under rice or garden cultivation, five acres of black soil would 
be considered a small farm. A peasant holding only two acres must 
add to his income from other sources. In the coast villages many 
fishermen and sailors supplement the profits of their regular calling 
by cropping an acre or two of land. A man holding five acres of 
fresh alluvial loam, or hhdtha land, would be considered a substantial 
farmer. All his resources might profitably be spent on the high 
culture of condiments and sugar-cane. In average dry-crop light 
soils no holding of less than nine acres can support a peasant in a 
position of tolerable comfort. 

According to the collector’s administration report for 1874-7.5, 
the stock in the possession of the cultivators of state, or khdlsa, 
villages during that year amounted to 46,674 ploughs, 31,148 carts, 
127,711 bullocks, 100,21-5 cows, 76,461 buffaloes, 1,042 horses, 93,782 
sheep and goats, and 236 asses. 

As the details of processes, crops, and cost of cultivation given 
in the general chapter on the agriculture of Gujarat apply to 
Surat, only a few points of local importance need be noticed in this 
place. 

The most marked general feature in the cultivation of Surat is 
the striking contrast between the tillage of the tijli, or fair, and the 
lidli, or dark, cultivators. The agriculture of the dark races is 
of the rudest description. They grow only the coarser kinds of 
grain, kodra (Paspalum scrobiculatum) and ndgli (Eleusine coracana), 
seldom millet or wheat. They have no tools for weeding or clearing 
the fields, and when the seed is sown they leave their fields, never 
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returning till, after three or four months, the time for harvest draws 
near. Meanwhile wild mint and other weeds have been growing 
apace, and by harvest time make more show in the field than the 
crop. When the early, or kharij\ harvest is over (October — Novem- 
ber), they barter their grain for supplies of liquor. They possess 
little or no agricultural stock, and are tho only people who use 
the male buffalo for ploughing and for drawing carts. Jn the 
villages on the eastern frontier a buffalo and an ox yoked together 
is a proof that the owner is somewhat better off than his neigh- 
bours. Occasionally men of this class, chiefly of the Dhondia tribe, 
are tempted by an Anavla Brahman to cultivate a little sugar-cane 
in partnership with him. In such cases the Anavla Bhahman, who 
provides the capital, takes the lion’s share of the profits. In the 
mode of tillage followed by skilled cultivators there are no points 
of special local interest. Almost all the crops mentioned in the 
provincial chapter on the agriculture of Gujai’at are cultivated in 
Surat. 

The following details show the extent to which the different 
varieties of produce were raised in 1874-75. Of 584,190 acres, the 
total area of land returned as cultivated in that year, 190,654 acres, 
or 32'68 per cent, were fallow or under grass. Of the 393,536 acres 
under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 247,224 acres, or 62 82 
per cent, of which 86,418 acres were under rice, (hhujur (Oryzasativa); 
72,521 acres under jiacdr (Sorghum vulgarc) ; 21,533 acres under 
wheat, ghait (Tiiticutn mstivum) ; 7,638 acres under hi'ijri (Helens 
spicatus); and 59,084 acres under miscellaneous grain crops, thechief of 
which wereA'otbrf (Paspalum scrobiculatum), occupying 43,973 acres; 
ndgli (Eleusine coracana), occupying 13,853 acres; and Anufi' (Panicum 
spicatum), occupying 1,249 acres. Pulsesoccupied61,633acres,orl5'66 
per cent, of which 19,940 acres were under tn.ver (Cajanus indicus) 
and 41,693 acres under miscellaneous pulses, the chief of which were 
wdl (Dolichos lablab), occupying 22,925 acres; peas, watdna (Pisum- 
sativum), occupying 5,434 acres; arad (Phaseolus mungo), occupying 
3,273 acres; mag (Phaseolus radiatus), occupying 3,ll3 acres; Idng 
(Lathyrussativus),occupying2,803acres;/7(or((r (Dolichos faboeformis), 
occupying 2,295 acres; and gram, cliann (Cicer arietinnm), occupying 
1,232 acres. Oil-seeds occupied 43,039 acres, or 10-93 per cent, of 
which 39,200 acres were under castor-oil seed, divela (Ricinus com- 
munis) ; 3,701 acres under tal (Sesamum indicum) ; and 138 acres 
under kharsdni. Fibres occupied 61,835, or 15-71 per cent, of which 
59,234 acres were under cotton, kajms (Gossypium indicum), and 
2,601 acres under hemp, san (Crotalaria juncea). Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 11,066 acres, or 2 81 per cent, of which 5,628 acres were 
under sugar-caue, serdi (Saccharum ofiicinarum) ; 768 acres under 
tobacco, tambdkii (Nicotiana tabacum) ; and 4,670 acres under mis- 
cellaneous vegetables and fruits.* 


* These figures are taken from the collector’s huzur form No. 17. The discre- 
pancy between 393,536 acres, the whole area shown under actual cultivation, and 
424,797, the sum of the totals of the five classes included under this head, is due to 
the fact that 31,261 acres were twice cropped, 
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The following statement shows the area of government assessed 
land cultivated with crops* in 1859-60 and in 1872-73 : — 


Contrasted Cultivation Statement for the years 1859-60 and 1872-73. 


Description ol Crops. 

Acres cropped 
in 1859-60. 

Acres cropped 
in 1873-73, 

Incrca.'ie per 
cent. 

Decrease per 
cent. 


Rice (in husk) 

60,100 

90,455 

50 28 



(Wheat .. 

27,109 

28.803 

6 34 


Grain crops 

.«(Juwdr .. 

61,369 

71,789 

16-98 


I Bajri 

6,017 

9.789 

62-68 



' Common grains 

33,549 

64,4ul 

91 96 


Pulses’ 

( Tuver and gram 
‘ t Common pulses 


18,863 




49 696 



Oil seeds « 

i Sweet-oil seed .. 

i,660 

1,485 

. 

11-02 

* ( Castor-oil seed 

17,149 

36,912 

11.5-24 


Fibres , . 

( Cotton (Kapas) 

* 1 Hemp 

36,567 

48,990 

33-97 


1,317 

1,961 

48-89 


Dyea 

( Safflower 


285 



' ( .<4 f{Morindacitrifolia). 
/ Vegetiblesand condi- 
[ ments. 

1 21,38.5 

70 

( 2,811 

1 1,035 

1 ■■■ 

82-01 

Miscellaneous 

j Sugar-cane 

3,462 

7,742 

939 

J23-6> 

... 

crops. 

Tobacco .. .. 

611 

81-80 


1 Bh-lntj (Cannabis sa- 
1 tiva ) 


18 




1 Fruit 


263 



Fallow and grass lauds 

161,250 

223,609 

38 67 



Total .. 

431,542 

659,804 

62'S9 


Deduct^ twice cropped land 

... 

44,123 




Net.. •. 

431, .512 

615,682 

4^67 



A comparison with the area cropped in the year 1859-60 shows 
that during the thirteen years endingwith 1872-73no less than 184,140 
acres of waste land were taken up for cultivation. The most 
remarkable advance is in the breadth of rice land with an increase 
of 30,265 acres, equal to 50 per cent of the former area. Other kinds 
of cereals and pulses have in the aggregate increased by 103,398 
acres, or 81 per cent. The areas of sugar-cane and tobacco have 
more than doubled. Cotton has increased by 12,423 acres, equal to 
34 per cent of former cultivation. The most remarkable decrease is 
in the breadth of land sown with vegetables and condiments, but it 
is more than balanced by 19,763 acres taken up with the castor-oil 
plant, which has doubled its former area. Fallow and grass lands 
have increased by 39 per cent. Since 1872-73, owing chiefly to the 
fall in the value of agricultural produce, there has been a decrease of 
31,444 acres in the area under cultivation. 


The produce returns obtained from village officers show, for the year 1872 in govern- 
ment l^d, a value per acre of £2 10«. (Rs. 25), calculated at the current market rates 
Ihis pves, for the J^tok produce of the government land of the district, an esti- 
mated value of £1,520,000 (Rs. 152 lakhs). To ascertain the value of the total 
out-turn of the district, the value of the crops grown on alienated lands must be 
included. For these lands there is no special return of produce. But on the basis of 
tne proportion that the area of alienated lauds bears to the area of government lands, 
the value of their agricultural produce may be calculated at about £290,000 (Rs 29 
l^hs), or, for the whole district, an estimated out turn of £1,810,000 (about 181 lakhs) 
a foot-note, as, from the nature of the subject, and the 
ZttMTt lofonnation is obtained, but little trust can be placed in the accuracy 


’ Pulses were in 1859-60 given under common grains. 
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Irrigation is carried on from rivers, reservoirs, and wells, both unbuilt, 
or Icdcha, and built, or pdte. The water is distributed either by lifts, 
or dhekiiris, by leather bags called rcnnio or sundio, or by Persian 
wheels. The country is abundantly supplied with ponds, wells, and 
springs of water. According to the statistics of 1S73-74 there 
were in that year 1.39 wells with steps, 10,013 wells without steps, 
497 water-hfts, or dhekiiris, 1,662 ponds, and 866 rivers, streams, 
or springs. This list does not include the unbuilt, or h'/cka, wells, of 
which there are great numbers in all parts of the district. These are 
simply holes of from ten to twenty-five feet deep, and about three in 
diameter, dug in the alluvial soil, without brick-work or masonry of 
any kind, and each costing, on an average, about £1 (R.s. 10). These 
wells last only for one year. When one falls in, a fre.sh hole is dug in 
some other part of the field. Built wells vary considerably in cost. 
An average brick-built well about thirty feet deep, large enough for 
one water-bag, or kos, and faced with mortar only on the water side, 
and with a cement platform and trough, costs about £40 (Rs. 400). 
For purposes of irrigation it is not necessary that the reservoir 
should retain water during the whole year’. It is enough if the pool 
covers a largo surface, and is so situated that the land to bo irrigated 
lies around and slightly below it. In the event of a scanty rain-fall, 
the cultivator has recourse to his reservoir in September and October, 
and by watering them saves his early, or kharif, crops. For the 
ordinary late, or ravi, crops it is enough if the supply of water lasts 
through November and December. So that, except in the case of 
sugar-cane, if the reservoir contains a supply of water to the end of 
December, the cultivator is independent so far as his crops are con- 
cerned. Ponds of the above description are easily made, and at a 
small cost. 
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The following are some of the details of the cultivation of the Details of cultiv.a- 
chief varieties of crops : — 

Rice holds the first place with, in 1874-75, 86,418 aci’cs, or 21’96 
per cent of the total area. As rice is a very remunerativm crop, 
and is adapted to the soil, climate, and habits of the people, its 
cultivation receives considerable attention. The .area of embanked 
rice land during the thirteen years ending with 1872-73 increased 
twenty-five per cent. As regards the cultiv^.ation of rice, the different 
parts of the district occupy the following order : Chikhli, Bardoli, 

Jalalpor, and Balsar. Light, or cjornt, soil is not suited for rice 
cultivation. The field should be either of black or red soil. In 
position it should be near to some pool or hollow, well supplied with 
water. No fewer than fourteen varieties of rice, varying in price 
from 2s. 6d. to 5s. (Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 2-8) for forty pounds, are raised 
in the district. 


Millet, jturnr (Holcus sorghum), holds the second place with, in Millet, 
1874-75, 72,521 acres, or 18’52 per cent of the total area under cul- 
tivation. Jmrdr is very extensively grown north of the Tapti, but is 
less grown towards the south until, in the sub-divisions of Balsar and 
Pardi it is almost entirely superseded by rice, iidijli, and kodni. 

Along with rice juwnr forms the common food of the people of the 
district. 

R 70-5—9 
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Chapter IV. 
Agricalture. 

Details of cultiva- 
tion. 

Cotton. 


Kodra. 


Sugar-cane. 


Cotton holds the third place with, in 1874-75, 59,234 acres, or 15 05 
per cent of the total area under cultivation. Excepting a few isolated 
shrubs of the narina-liapds (Gossypium religiosum) grown in hedges, 
and used in temples for lamp-wicks, the annual of black soil, or Idlia, 
is the only variety of cotton cultivated in Snrat. Though to the eye 
no difference in texture or colour is apparent, the cotton of the Olpad 
sub-division is considered, on the whole, to have a superior staple to 
that produced in the adjoining districts of Broach. Until very 
recently cotton was seldom raised south of the Tapti. But its 
cultivation now (1875) extends about forty miles further south to the 
banks of the river Auranga. . Beyond the Auranga the character of 
the soil and the heavier rain-fall are less suited to the plant. Eice is 
in many cases sown in the same field with cotton. The practice has 
this in its favour, that the rice helps to absorb moisture, which in 
excess hurts the cotton plant. The details of the mode and cost 
of cultivation given in the Broach Statistical Account apply to the 
culture of cotton in Surat. In 1849, and again in 18G6 and 1867, 
efforts were made by government to improve the cultivation of cotton 
in Surat. These experiments were, in their character and results, 
similar to those made in the district of Broach . A detailed description 
of them will be found in the Statistical Account of that district. As 
in Gujarat cotton can be grown only in rotation with other crops, 
except as a consequence of the general extension of cultivation, a rise 
in price does not directly affect the area cropped. 

Kodra (Paspalum scrobiculatum) and nd(jli (Eleusine coracana) hold 
the fourth place with, in 1874-75, 57,G2C acres, or 14'69 per cent of 
the total area under cultivation. Kodra and tn'igJi are consumed by 
the poorest classes, and are extensively cultivated in the southern 
parts of the district and along the sea-coast. 

Sugar-cane is the staple product of the garden land, chiefly of the 
Jalalporand Balsar sub-divisions. The white or Mauritius cane was 
introduced in 1834-35, and although it requires more water than the 
indigenous red variety, and also suffers more severely from the attacks 
of jackals, the greater quantity and better quahty of the juice it 
yields have made this the favourite variety of sugar-cane. As sugar- 
cane flourishes better in the Surat district than in any other part of 
Gujarat, molasses, or yol, manufactured by the cultivator, forms a 
large item of export to northern Gujarat and Kathiawar.* 


Castor-oil plant. TJig castor-oil plant, divelo, is very extensively cultivated in the 

southern parts of the district. In 1874-75, 39,200 acres were under 
castor-oil, or 9'96 per cent of the total area under cultivation. The 
oil extracted from this plant is of the greatest purity, and is used for 
burning. It is also, even without refinement, adapted for medicinal 
purposes. As a rule, the castor-oil plant is not sown by itself, but 
with pulse. 

Millet, hdjri (Holcus spicatus), belongs to a drier climate, and re- 
quires light sandy soil and manure. But little of it is raised in 


' The export of molasses from the railway stations south of the Tapti amounted in 
187.0 to .5,381 tons, valued at £36,096 (Ks. 8,60,960). 
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Surat. Tobacco is grown in the beds and along the banks of rivers^ 
though not in sufficient quantities to supply the wants and consump- 
tion of the people. It is, therefore, largely imported into the Surat 
district. Of pulses, wal (Dolichos lablab) and icatuna (Pisum sativum) 
are extensively produced. 

A point worthy of note in connection with the agriculture of Surat 
is that, in spite of the skill and intelligence of the cultivators, some 
crops well suited to the district are very scantily grown. The chief 
of these are indigo, tobacco, and wheat. All of these crops might, 
it is believed, be raised with profit. But their cultivation is neglected, 
apparently for no better reason than it has for many years been 
unusual. 
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Among the cultivators of the district, the Anavla or Bhathela Cultivatiag classes. 
Brahmans, an active and industrious class, hold the first place. With 
the assistance of their hereditary servants, or hi f I is, they give much 
labour and care to their fields. Though they cultivate to a largo 
extent, Kanbis do not hold the same position as they do in northern 
Gujarat. With few exceptions, the Rajputs are slovenly and careless 
cultivators. Next in skill to the Kanbis come the indigenous, or 
talahda, Kolis, who, except for their excessive lov'e of liquor, are 
intelligent and hard-working. Those of the labouring and artizan 
classes who engage in agriculture are not, as a rule, altogether 
dependent on the produce of their fields. Their mode of tillage is, 
therefore, often wanting in skill and care. Most of the Musalman 
cultivators belong to the class of Sunni, or country Bohoras, are sturdy 
and industrious men, with whom perseverance makes up for want of 
skill. The few Parsis who engage in agriculture are said to be 
industrious cultivators. Mr. Hope, collector of Surat, describes, in 
his administration report for 1873-74, the condition of the people 
“ as far from prosperous. The extraordinarily high prices which pre- 
vailed in 1803 and for some years subsequently have disappeared, 
but have left their mark behind them. The people, intoxicated by a 
prosperity they assumed would last for ever, in a majority of cases 
spent up to their receipts, and incurred debt beside-s, the interest of 
which now presses heavily upon them. The money-lenders, fearful 
of losing their capital, have for the last two years seemed to press 
their creditors with unusual activity, and have been aided, first, by 
the law itself, and, secondly, by the abuses which necessarily creep 
into its working. The land assessment, though not at all more than 
the state may justly demand, is not so light as to afford a margin 
sufficient to maintain the improvident.’^ 

Except in the beginning of the season, and at harvest time when 
hired labour is required, holders of land are, with the help of their 
families, generally able to cultivate their fields by themselves. The 
chief exception to this is in the sugar-cane villages in the south of 
the district. Here a large number of labourers, chiefly servants, or 
hdlis, are employed. Besides doing the share of work required of 
them by their masters, the hdlis generally cultivate a small plot of 
land of their own. Cultivators who are unable themselves to take 
their produce to market realize con.siderably less than the market 
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rates. These men dispose of their crops in one of two ways, either 
to the village u’ltnia, or grain-dealer, who, as a rule, has some hold 
over them in money matters, and for the grain he receives credits 
them with from twenty-five to fifty per cent less than market rates, 
or, in some parts of the district, they sell to an itinerant cloth-dealer 
called clihipa} The large number of small holdings in Surat would 
seem to show that the majority of the cultivators are in poor cir- 
cumstances. But three considerations combine to modify such a 
conclusion. First, many of the small holdings consist of garden land, 
of which a very limited area can support the cultivator in easy cir- 
cumstances ; second, besides what they make from their land many 
cultivators earn considerable sums in the fair season by carting 
timber and grain from the eastern parts of the district to the railway 
and sea-coast ; third, in the south of the district some of the cultiva- 
tors advance money to the people of Konkan villages for the cultiva- 
tion of sugar-cane. Almost all of the dark races, or hUifaraj, 
are, from their love of drink and their careless habits, in a poor state. 
Many of the fair men, or tijliparaj, are also in debt. But, as a 
rule, the people of this class are well-to-do. Their houses are 
roomy and well built, with walls of brick and roofs of tile, worth from 
£20 to £200 (Rs. 200 to 2,000) ; their stock of cattle is sufficient and 
well fed ; the people are well clothed, and spend largo sums of money 
in holding marriage feasts and on other domestic entertainments. 

Details of the famines of 1023, 1717, 1747, 1790, and 1803, by 
which the whole province was affected, will be found in the general 
account of Gujarat. Since the acquisition of Surat by the British 
government (1800-181 7), no famine has occurred sufficiently wide- 
spread or intense to seriously affect the condition of the people of the 
district. Of seasons marked by more or loss general dearth, when grain 
prices rose abnormally high, the chief ai'e : 1824-25 (S. 1881), when a 
general remission of the land revenue was gi’anted, and government 
spent a sum of £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) on public works for improving 
the water-supply of the district ; 1831-.32 (S. 1888), when remissions 
to the extent of £37,040 (Rs. 3,70,400) were granted; and 1838-39 
(S. 1895), when, besides remitting £49,612 (Rs. 4,96,120) of revenue, 
the poor were employed on public works. 


* This ehhlpa, during the f.iir se.ison, travels al)out from village to village bartering 
clotli and other .-u tides of dress for grain, and sometimes buying grain at prices 
slightly more favourable than those oll'ered by the village grain-dealer, 
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HISTORY. 

Section I. — Early Hidory. 

Tliero are four main periods in tlie liistory of Snrat, — I. Tlie early 
history up to 1573 j II. The period of Moghal rule, 1573-1733 ; 
III. The period of independent government^ 1733-1759 ; IV. Wince 
1/59, the period of British ascendancy. 

Most accounts of Surat agree that it is not an old town.' Some 
of the Musalman local historians^ state that in 1191 Kutb-ud-din, 
the general of Muhammad Shahah-ud-din Ghori (1193-1205), after 
his defeat of Bhim Dov, the Eajput king of Auhilwara® in northern 
Gujarat, peneh’ated as far south as Rauder’' and Surat. Surat was 
then part of the possessions of a Hindu chief whose head-quarters 
were at Kamrej, about thirteen miles to the east of Surat. This chief 
took refuge in a garden at Surat, but finding resistance hopeless 
submitted, and was by Kutb-ud-din restored to his possessions at 
Kiimrej. 

The next mention of Surat is in 1317 in connection with the rebel- 
lion of Gujarat during the reign of Muhammad Toghlak (1325-1351) . 


^ On the other hand, Sir T. Herbert (1626) identifies Surat ^iththe Muziris of Ptolemy 
(Har., I., 411), and Oyilby (lOGO-lGtSf)) with Ptolemy's Syrartra {Atlas, V., 211J. More 
lately Surat has been suijposed to be Hiuimu Thsaug’.t (625-64U) Sow-ra-ta, ‘ a trading 
city on the western shore near Gujarat’. Cut this, according to Xleiniiud (ilem. Sur. 
rinde, 156) is not Surat on the Tapti, bnt Sorath or Kathiawar, and tliis view is now 
generally received. Keinaud (as above) states that the Persian and Arab writers do nut 
begin to speak of Surat till after the I2th century. Abbe Keyual (Settle. E. and W, Indies, 
II., 2S) says, ‘at the beginning of the 13th century Surat wa.s nothing more than a mean 
hamlet’ ; and in this statement he is supportcil by D'AuvilIc (Echiiit. Sur la carte de iTnde, 
74). At the same time, the fact that the city of Surat is still by learned Bnllimaus call- 
ed Suryapur, and th.it the common story to explain the origin of the name Suryapur 
refers to a time (150U-152U) when Surat was already a city of great trade (see Barbosa 
quoted below), would seem to make it possible that modern Surat is built on the *ite I'f the 
old Hindu town of Suryapur. This Suryapur is mentioned (Hds Mdla, I., 61) along with 
Broach as one of the place.-> through which (abtait 990) the Auhihvara troop.-^ j)asso(l <ni 
their way south to attack the chief of Ldth. Agaiu, the name Suryapur reaembles Sura- 
baya, Ibn Istakhri's (951) form of the name generally written Subara or Sufdra. This 
post is placed by him four days south of Cambay, and about five days north of Simian 
(Sanjan), and three miles (i parasaug) from the sea. (Elliot’s India, I., 30.) The references 
to Suryapur and to Sufara are, however, confused, and seem scarcely sufficient to show that 
in the 10th century there was already a town on the site of the modern city of Surat. 

- This is mentioned in tw^o local histories — one by Bakshi Mia walad Shah Ahmad, the 
other by Munshi Ghulam Mohi-ud-din. 

’ Anhilwdra (North lat 23' 4S East long. 72'" 2'), Nchrwala, oi Patan, 65 miles north* 
on.sfc of Ahmcdabad. 

‘ lUmdcr, on the right bank oi the Tupti, db«jut two mile.; above Suiat. 
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Chapter V. 

History. 

1194-1573. 


Story of Gopi, 
1496-1521. 


On this occasion the town of Surat is said to have been given up by 
the emperor to be plundered.' In 1373 the emperor Firoz Toghlak 
(1351-1388) is said to have built a fort at Surat to protect the 
town against the Bhils.^ Again, towards the end of the fourteenth 
century (1391), Zufar Khan, when sent to manage Gujarat, is said 
to have chosen his son Maste Khan to be governor of Eander and 
Surat. But, it is added, Surat was not then well populated.^ During 
the fifteenth century no notice of Surat has been traced either in 
the annals of the Musalman kings of AhmedabM, or in the accounts 
of European travellers.* 

So far the notices of Surat are unsatisfactory. That it was the site 
of an old town is possible. But that it was a place of little consequence 
seems certain. The local histories are agreed in fixing the establish- 
ment of its prosperity as a modern city to the last years of the 
fifteenth century. About this time (1496-1521) a rich Hindu trader 
settled in Surat. His caste is disputed, some accounts making him 
out to be a Nagar Brahman, others an Anavla Brahman. But his name 
is known to have been Gopi. This man induced other merchants to 
settle at Surat, and built a large house and a garden. He founded one 
of the quarters of the town called, in his honour, the Gopi ward, or 
Gopipura, and enlarged (1516) a pond, lining it with stone and mak- 
ing it the chief ornament of the city.® In reward for the improve- 
ments at Surat, the king of Gujarat honoured Gopi with the title of 
Malik ; and his wife, known as the Rani, founded a second ward, the 
Eanichakla, and built a reservoir, still known as the Rani talav. So 
far, runs the story, Gopi’s town bad no name, and was simply spoken 
of as the ' new place.' Gopi, consulting with the astrologers, fixed 
on the name Suraj, or Suryapur. He sent to the king of Gujarat for 
leave to have the town called by this name. But the king, perhaps 
not altogether liking that a now town in his dominions should bear a 
purely Hindu name, by slightly changing the word to make it agree 
with the heading of the chapters of the koran, called it Surat.® 


’ Brigga’ Ferislita, I., 437. This sack of Surat is not, however, mentioned in the 
Tdrikh-i- Firoz Shdhi. — Elliot’s India, III,, 254-265. 

^ Munshi Abdul Hakim’s History. 

® Bakshi Mia’s History. 

•* This refers only to the European travellers given in Major'.s India in the XV. 
Century. Of these Nicolo Conti (1420-1444), Nikotiu (I46S-I474), and Hieronimus (1499)', 
visited GujarAt. 

® This is the Gopi talAv, now only a hollow used as a garden . 

® The accounts differ slightly as to this Oopi’s date. Some say he flourished under 
Mahmud Begara (1459-1511) ; others under Mahmud’s son, Muzafar II. (1513-1526). Of 
Gopi and the origin of his wealth several stories are told. One runs that Gopi, the son of a 
Brihman widow, had studied Persian, and, anxious for employment, went with his mother 
to Delhi. For some days he attended at the government offices offering his services, but 
without success. Determined to let no chance slip, Gopi spent all his time near the chief 
office. One day, after Ihe regular clerks h.ad left, an important Persian letter came. The 
governor called for hi.s reader, hut the reader was gone. One of the officers thought of 
Gopi, who was sleeping near, and called him in. The governor was spelling over the 
letter to himself, holding it up to the light. When he had done, he handed it over to 
Gopi to read. Before taking the letter the boy said he had read it, and told the gover- 
nor what w.vs in it. The paper w-as thin, and as the governor was reading the letter 
Gopi had made out its contents from the other side. The governor was delighted with 
the boy’s cleverness, and Gopi's fortune was made. Other stories seek to explain why 
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This naming of the city is said to have taken place about 1520,^ 
Blit, if the story is true, the name must have been chosen some years 
before, as in 1514, when the Portuguese traveller Barbosa was in 
Gujarat, Surat was under that name a place of importance. He 
describes it as “ a city of a very great trade in all classes of merchan- 
dize, a very important seaport, yielding a very large revenue to the king, 
and frequented by many ships from Malabar and all other ports. 

In 1512, shortly before Barbo,sa was in Gujarat, Surat is said to 
have been burnt by the Portuguese.® In consequence of this attack 
the merchants complained to the king, and he ordered a fort to be 
built.* But, in spite of this protection, before many years pas.sed, 
Surat was, in 1530, a second time sacked by the Portuguese. The 
assailants were opposed by a guard of 300 horse and 10,000 foot, but 
at the first charge the defenders fled, and the town, a ‘ place of 10,000 
inhabitants, mostly Banians and handicraftsmen of no courage,’ “ was 
taken and burnt. In the following year, as they were still at war 
with the Gujarat king, the Portuguese again burnt Surat ‘ already 
beginning to recover.’® 

Annoyed by the destruction of Surat, the Ahmedabad king gave 
orders for the building of a stronger castle. The work was entrust- 
ed to Safi A'gha, a Turk who had been ennobled with the title of 
Khudawand Khan, and in spite of the efforts of the Portuguese, who, 
both by force and by bribery, are said to have tried to prevent its 
construction, the castle was finished about 1540.^ Forishta praises 


Gopi asked to liave liis towu named Suraj. The mistres.s of a rich merchant of Riinder 
quarrelled with her lord and determined to go on a pilgi imago to Mecca. Stopping for 
sometime at a fishing village on the TApti, a mile or so hedow Randcr, slio employed a Brah- 
man widow as a servant. Finding this woman faithful, the lady, on starting'for Mecca, 
left all her jewels in the widow's keeping. On her return the widow restored tlie jewels. 
But the lady, won from her former life of pleasure, gave all her fortune to the widow 
and her son, asking only that, in return, something might ho done to oommeuiurate her 
name. The lady’, s name wa.s Suraj, and it was for this rea.son that Oopi wa.s anxious 
that the new town should be known as Surajpnr. Another .story tells that a lady named 
Surata, deserting the seraglio of the emperor of Constantinople, wa.s >,efriended by a 
great merchant of that city. Escaping together to Gujarat, the merchant wa-s struck with 
the site of a fishing vilhage near ridiider. Here he settled, and, succeeeliug in trade, raised 
the village into a town and called it by his lady's name, 

' See Narmadiishankar's Gujardti account of Sur.it. 

® Barbosa (1501-1617), Stanley’s Eil., 67. There is some confusion iu Barbosa's notice 
of Surat. He describes it as at the mouth of a river twenty leagues south of the river of 
Ravel. Ravel is apparently EAnder, and the mistake perhaps arose from supposing that 
Rander was on the Narbada. Barbosa w.vs in Gujarat shortly after the death of Mah- 
mud Begara (151.3). Yarthema (1503-1508) does not mention Surat. 

* This plunder by the Portuguese is on the authority of Lafitou, in his Conquests des 
Portugais cpioted in the Cal. Rev,, IX., loS., and Milburn's Or. Com., I,, 303. 

■* Narmaddshankar. A casual mention of a castle at Surat in 15127 confirms the 
building of this first fort. (Bird’s Gujarat, 235.) Narmadashaiikar also mentions an 
older fort used by the merchants of Rander as a place of confinement for pirates. 

® Faria, in Kerr., 'V'l., 220. 

® Faria, in Kerr, YI., 223. 

^ Briggs’ Ferishta, IV,, 147. About the exact date there is some uncertainty. Bird 
mentions both 1540 and 1530 as dates of the building of the castle (244). The author 
of the Mirat-i-A'hmadi (1748-1762) gives the following account of the building of Surat 
fort : They say that in the time of the Gujarat kings of Ahmedabad the port and popu- 
lation were iu the town of Rfinder. This continued until 1540 (917 H . ) when Safar Aka, 
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Khudawand Kliaii’s fortress, calling it strong and well constructed. 
On the two landward sides was a ditch sixty feet wide, and the curtain, 
sixty feet tiiglij tad a rampart thirty-five yards wide. The whole of 
the masonry was connected by bars of iron or lead. After the tower 
was completed the city quickly increased in size ; and Ferishta spe- 
cially ruontions one beautiful building, four storeys high, said by the 
Europeans to be like a Portuguese palace.^ 

About the year 1560 the people of Surat asked Imad-ul-Mulk Eumi, 
to whom Surat was at that time assigned, to remove their governor 
Khudawand Khan. As Khudawand refused to resign, Imad-ul-!Mulk 
advanced against him, and on his reaching Surat Khudawand Khan 
agreed to submit. But he planned treachery, and, inviting Imad-ul- 
Mulk to an entertainment, had him assassinated. Changiz Kh.an, 
Imad -nl-Mulk’s son, marched against Surat, and, engaging the Por- 
tuguese as allies, took the fort and slew Khudawand.^ 

In 1572 Surat fell into the hands of the Mirzas, then in rebellion 
against the emperor Akbar. The Mirzas strengthened the fort and 
prepared for resistance. In the beginning of 1573 (January 19th) 
Akbar arrived before Surat, and after a vigorous siege, which lasted 
for about six weeks, the fort surrendered.® During the progress of 
the siege the Mirzas wrote to the Portuguese offering to surrender 
the castle to them as the price of their assistance. The Portuguese 
accordingly sent an armed force up the Tjipti. But on reaching Surat, 
and seeing the strength of the besieging army, they gave up all 
thoughts of fighting, and, assuming the name of ambassadors, paid their 
respects to the emperor. 


a Turk or Rumi, who in the reign of Mahmud Begara (1459-1511) received the title of 
Khudawand Khan, buOt a fort of gre.at atrength. This he did to put a stop to the in- 
cursions of tlie Portuguese, who, coming there in boats, committed all kinds of injury 
and gave much annoyance to the inh.abitants. To prevent its construction, the Portu- 
guese came with several vessels armed with cannon. But they could not prevail. The 
fort Was built with walls of 15 cubits broad and 20 cubits high, of much strength, and 
was armed with great cannon, like huge serpents, and all necessary munitions of war. 
A commander was appointed, and the attacks of the Portuguese were stopped. — Ex- 
tract by Major Watson. 

* Briggs’ F erishta, IV., 147. Khudaw.and is said to have submitted three plans to the 
king. The king chose the one th.at placed the castle on the bank of the river, and under 
this plan wrote the word lanhdmlc, or ‘ the prosperous. ’ Hence the city up to this 
day is called Surat-bandar mubarak. — Bakshi Mia’s History. 

® According to their own account, the Portuguese came to Surat as allies of Khudd,- 
wand. But finding that, contrary to his promise, he showed no signs of giwng up the 
castle, they abandoned his cause. (Faria, in Kerr., VI,, 414.) This Khudawand Khdn is 
also called Ikhtiydr Khdu. He is not the Safar Aka Khiin or Khudawand Khiin who 
built the Surat fort. Safar, the builder, called Kbojdh Zofar by Faria, commanded the 
Giijardt troops at the second siege of Diu (March 1545). According to Faria (in Kerr, 
VI., 392) Zofar was killed not long after the siege began. If this is correct, there 
must have been a tiiird Khudawand Khdn, who, in 1554, was one of the victims of the 
assassin Burhiin. — Bird’s History, 271. 

^ Biril s^ History, 322. On entering the fort, Akbar found a beautiful cannon which had 
come to Surat in the Turkish fleet that w.as wrecked ,)n the Giijardt coast in the stormy 
season of 1554. (Sidhi Ali, in Bom. Lit. S.sc. Tran.s., II., 10.) This gun, called Sidiman, 
m honmir of the Turkish emperor Suliuian I. (1520-1566), was of so exquisite a model 
that Akbar ordered it to be taken to Agra. But as there were no meams at hand for 
tr.iu.sportmg it, the gun was allowed to remain at Surat. —Bird’s History, 3‘^2 
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At the time of its conquest by Akbar,the district, ovsarkd r, of which 
the port of Surat was the head-quarters, contained nine hundred and 
ninety- three towns or villages. Including the receipts from port dues 
and from a provision tax, this territory was estimated to yield ayearly 
revenue of £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000).* 


ScctloH II.—Moyhal Rule (lo73-1733J . 

From the year 1573, when Akhar conquered Surat, to 1733, 
when, in. the decay of the Moghal empire, its governor began to 
act as an independent ruler, Surat was administered by officers 
appointed by the court of Delhi. This term of 100 years may be 
divided into three sections ; the first, of about eighty-five years 
(1573-1658), when, under the emperors Akbar, Jahangir, and Shah 
Jahan, Surat enjoyed peace and rose to be one of the first cities 
in India ; the second, the forty-nine years of Aurargzeb’s reign 
(1658-1707), when Surat’s prosperity was checked, i, by Maratha 
raids (1664-1685), and, ii, by the growing importance of Bombay 
(1677-1707); and the third, about twenty-seven years of increas- 
ing disorder, when the Surat governors were, in little more than in 
name, subject to the court of Delhi. 

On the capture of Surat, Akbar (1573, March) appointed Kalij 
Khan commander of the fort.^ In the same year (April) Muham- 
mad Husain Mirza marched from Daulatabad and besieged Surat. 
Kalij Khan was prepared for defence, and the Mirza, finding the siege 
made no progress, abandoned Surat and went on to Broach.^ 

In Akbar’stime Surat is (1590) called an emporium,^ or first class 
port. It was of sufficient consequence to induce Abkar to appoint 
two distinct officers for its administration. Of these, one was a mili- 
tai-y officer who, with the title of kileddr, commanded the castle 
and river ; the other, a civil officer who, with the title of mutsadi, or 
revenue writer, administered the district of Surat, and had charge of 
the city and the collection of the customs revenue. The mutsadi 
was not subordinate to the chief civil officer, the diwun, at Ahmeda- 
bad, but held direct from the Delhi court. Along with some other 
parts of Gujarat the lands of Surat were, about the year 1576, sur- 
veyed by Raja Todar Mai. The whole area of the district, as given 
in the Ain-i-Akbari, is 770,985 acres (1,312,315 fuy/nf.';), and the yearly 
revenue £47,588.® It furnished 2,000 cavalry and 5,500 infantry. 


* Bird’s History, 119. (5,00,000 

® Bird, 324. 

® Bird, 326. 

* GI.ad win Ain-i-Akbari, II., 65. Bander, Gandevi, and BalsAr are mentioned as ports 
subordinate to Surat. Abul Fazal also speaks of the very fine fruits of Surat, espe- 
cially its pine-apples. Its freedom from any share in Muzafar's rebellion (1583-1591) 
increased the prosperity of Surat. Had Muzafar succeeded in making his way to 
Surat, he would have found the Portuguese ready to help him. In 1589 the viceroy 
of Goa received orders from Europe to take advantage of the disturbances and seize 
Surat. — Arch. Port. Orient. Fas. , 3, 201. 

' The amount given in the Ain-i-Akbari (Gladwin, II., 241-242) is 1,90, .3.5,177 rlams, 
that is, Rs. 4,75,879. 
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The events of most importance in the history of Surat at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century are connected with the arrival 
and settlement of certain companies of European merchants. 

Since 1573, when they concluded a treaty with the emperor 
Akbar, the Portuguese had remained undisputed masters of the Surat 
seas. The first sign of opposition to their power was in August 1608, 
when an English ship arrived at the mouth of the Tapti.^ As the 
commander, Captain Hawkins, came provided with letters from the 
English king to the emperor Jahangir, he was allowed by Mukarab 
Khan, the governor of Surat, to bring into the city his merchandize, 
lead, iron, and some treasure. Though his ship sailed from Surat in 
October, Hawkins remained behind; and in February 1609 started for 
Agra, leaving in Surat an English merchant and some English ser- 
vants to sell the rest of his goods. In September 1609 a second English 
ship, the ‘ Ascension ’ by name, arrived in Gujarat waters, but was 
wrecked off the Surat coast. Her crew landed at Gandevi,^ and about 
seventy of them came to Surat. The Portuguese used their influence 
with the governor to prevent the English from being allowed to settle 
in the city of Surat, and in consequence the shipwrecked crew were 
ordered to remain at the village of Umra, about three miles west of 
the city.® At the end of September they left Surat, most of them 
with their captain, or general as he was then called, starting for Agra. 

In October (1609) Surat was thrown into a panic by the ap- 
proach of Bahadur, the son of Muzafar, the last of the Musalman kings 
of Ahmedabad, who was at that time attempting to recover Gujarat 
from the Moghals. But by the timely arrival of strong succours 
from the Moghal viceroy of Ahmedabad, BahMur was forced to with- 
draw without causing any damage. Finch, the English merchant 
whom Hawkins left in Surat, was (1610, January 18th) called 
to Agra by his superior, and the English factory in Surat was closed.^ 
In this same year Malik A'mbar, a noble of Nizam Shah’s court, and 
governor of Daulatabad, invaded Gujarat at the head of 50,000 
horse, and plundered Surat. 

At the close of the stormy season of the following year (1611, 
September 26th), three English ships came to anchor at the mouth 
of the T.'pti.® A Portuguese fleet occupied the coast and the entrance 
of the river, so that the English ships were forced to remain outside. 
The governor of Surat, Khojah Nasar, and his brother Mukarab Khan, 
the governor of Cambay, professed to be anxious to trade with the 


* During this time, 1573-1608, Portuguese power in ea-stern waters had sustained 
two severe blows : i, in 15S0, by the absorption of the kingdom of Portugal in tlie Spanish 
empire ; ii, in 1595, by the arrival of the Dutch, ‘ the scourge of the pride and insolence of 
the Portuguese in the east.’ 


® Gandevi, about 30 miles south-east of Surat, at that time a port and manufacturing 
town of some consequence. Coverte, in his account of this voyage, speaks of it as a city 
of which a great man was governor. — Kerr, Vfll., 331. 

3 Finch (1609), in Kerr, VIII., 274. 

^ Finch, in Kerr, VIII., 275. 


® These ships were the ‘ Trades Increase ’, 1,000 tons ; the ‘Pepper Com’ 250 tons ■ 
and the ‘ Darling’, 90 ton.s.-Sir H. Middleton, in Ker^, VIII,, 361 ’ ’ 
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English. But as nothing could be done so long as the Portuguese 
held the mouth of the river, they advised Sir Henry Middleton, 
the English admiral, to move his ships to the port of Gogo. 
Middleton refused to leave Surat, and detained some Indian craft, 
then lying near him, till he should receive on board all the English 
from Cambay and Surat. He then passed over the bar and an- 
chored in Suwali roads.^ In October and November the English and 
Portuguese fought one or two petty skirmishes on the shore, but no 
engagement of consequence took place either by sea or by land. The 
governor occasionally came to the shore and had some small trade 
dealings with the English. In December IGll Mukarab Khan was 
deposed from the management of Cambay, and Khojah Nasar from 
that of Surat. The new governor, like his predecessor, entered into 
some trifling transactions with the English. But the change of 
governors would not seem to have materially affected the position of 
the English at Surat. In the beginning of the next year (1612, 
January 26th), the English who had come from Cambay went on 
board one of the English ships, but Sir H. Middleton waited for a 
few days hoping still to obtain leave to establish a factoi'y at Surat. 
Mukarab Khan, who was then the commissioner of customs, or sluih- 
banilar, refused to have any further dealings with the English, and, 
blaming them for causing much loss to the revenues of the port, 
ordered them to leave at once. The fleet accordingly set sail on the 
13th January (1612).'^ 

In September (oth) 1612, two English ships, the ‘Dragon’ and 
‘Osiander’, under the command of Captain Best, arrived at the mouth 
of the Tapti. One of the merchants, sent to Surat, was welcomed by 
the governor and was allowed to trade.^ On the 13th September a 
Portuguese fleet of sixteen small vessels^ entered the Tapti and 
captured some of the crew of one of the English ships. In retaliation 
the English commander, Captain Best, seized a Gujarat ship, refusing 
to give it up till the English were allowed to establish a factory 
at Surat. About the same time news reached Gujarat of the great 
power and the moderation of the English in the Red Sea,® Accord- 
ingly, on the 17th October, the viceroy of Gujarat came from 


^ Kerr, VIIL, 401. Suwdli road was a little way north of the mouth of the Tipti. 

® Sir H. Middleton, in Kerr, VIIL, 402. Among the English who were taken off by 
Sir H. Middleton were Captain Hawkins and the wife he had married at Agra ; Captain Shar- 
pey, of the ‘Ascension’ ; and a carpenter of the ‘ Ascension’, Banghani by name, who, 
when the rest of the crew went to Agra, would seem to have stayed in Surat and built 
a ship in English fashion. — See Middleton, in Kerr, VIIL, 393, and Fryer (1673). 

^ Best (1612), in Kerr, IX., 99. This governor was probably not Mukarab Khdn, 
but his successor. 

^ These small vessels of war were by the English writers of this time called frigates, 
a term then apparently meaning much the same as pinnace. 

® The reference is to the measures taken by Sir tl. Middleton in the Red Sea 
(May 1612) when, though he had been badly used both in the Red Sea and at Surat, 
he refrained from harming the Indian shipping, contenting himself with forcing the 
captains of the Musalmdn ships to trade with him. (Kerr, VIIL, 466-491.) Accord- 
ing to Purchas (quoted in Kerr, IX., 143), this strong action on Middleton’s part 
procured the privileges granted to Captain Best, lest the Moghals should ‘ have the 
sea shut up to them and all their trade stopt.’ 
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Ahmedabad to Suwali to treat with the English captain. Articles 
were drawn up for the settlement of English trade in Surat, Cambay, 
Ahmedabad, Gogo, and any other part of the Moghal dominions.^ 

On the 28th November, a Portuguese fleet of four large ships 
and forty small barks appeared off the mouth of the Tapti, and on 
the following day (29th) the English and Portuguese vessels engaged 
each other. The fight was renewed more fiercely on the 30th. But 
next day the Portuguese held aloof. The English then put out to 
sea, and for some weeks (December 1-22) cruised about the west- 
ern shore of the Cambay gulf. On the 22nd, when the English ships 
were at Mahuwa harbour,'^ the four Portuguese ships came towards 
them. Fighting began on the morning of the 23rd, and lasted till 
between ten and eleven, when the Portuguese retired. The engage- 
ment was renewed on the 24th, and on this occasion the English 
were the first to retire. The Portuguese followed them for a time. 
But before long, desisting from the pursuit, after three days (27th), 
they allowed the English to come back and anchor at Suwdli. 

In the beginning of 1613^ a charter came from the emperor 
confirming the treaty between the English and the viceroy of Gujarat. 
The charter was sent down to .Suwali on the Cth of January as a 
private letter. But the English captain refusing to take it in this 
form, on the 11th the manager of tlie customs, or sJtdhbandar, and 
several other leading officers went to Suwali and made a public and 
formal presentation of the charter. On the 1 7th the English ships 
sailed away. Towards the close of the year (1C13) the Portuguese 
appeared off the mouth of the Tapti, and, in retaliation for the favour 
shown to the English by the Moghal government, seized and 
carried off to Goa a great Gujarat ship.^ In consecpience of this 
act the Moghal government declared war against the Portug lese. 
Mukarab Khan was restored to the office of governor of Cambay, 
and two armies were equipped, one to act against Daman, and the 
other to attack Diu.“ No Engli.sh ships came to the Tapti in this 
year(1613).8 ^ 


trade freely with the EngUsh! (2)\hat Engh!h^commo°,bt^^^ duty of 3i 

1 fil Gpportte to Surat), still a place of trade In 

1612there were the ruiusof a great town, but few inhabitants.-Best, in Kerr, IX 105 

5 Best, in Kerr, IX,, 106. The dates differ from those uiven bl Or,,,.. ( • i 

Fragment^ 3.30) by about sU weeks. Probably they have been altered by t^e‘ Editor 

of Kerr s Voyages to suit the ‘ new style. i^oiior 

‘ This ship is said (Orme’s Hist. Frag., 334) to have had on board j 

pe~:-KL%Tfl26“‘"''^ £100,000 sterling. Withington says seven 

Onne’s Hist. Frag., 341. Mokarab Khdn is said at this Hmo , 
nfsh ^Frat? 343 )*; government of Surat, Broach, Baroda, and Nandi- (Ome’s 

Bn;it thf- Hetr"Th1t'^^^^^^^^^ 

was closed, they went to Dinl in Sind -Ker”, l£, 143? 
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In 1G14 (October loth) four English ships arrived at Suwali. Chapter V. 
The commissioner of customsj Khojah Nasar, went to Suwali to try ttwT'' 

and induce Captain Downton, the English admiral, to join with the -History. 

Moghals in attacking the Portuguese^ But as Captain Downton re- 1573-1733. 
fused to act against the Portuguese, the governor ordered that no one English in Surat, 
from Surat was to trade with the English. The governor was .severe 1608-1618. 
against the English because he feared there was a secret alliance be- 
tween them and the Portuguese. But when he found that this was not 
the case, he allowed the lading of the English ships to be carried on.^ 


In December, 1614, the Portuguese caused a great loss to Surat by Powuton’s expedi- 

burning in Gogo the large pilgrim-ship, the 'Bahimi’.® While Cap- tiof. 

tain Downton still refused to join the governor of Surat against the 

Portuguese, news came that a great dcet was sailing north from 

Goa to destroy the English. On the 17th of January (1615) first 

sixty small barks, and then on the 18th nine ships, six of them very 

large, appeared off the Tapti. The governor of Surat, thinking 

that the English stood no chance against so strong a force, tried to 

enter into terms with the Portuguese viceroy. But flie viceroy, 

confident of victory, rejected his offer. At tliis time the English 

ships were lying in the Suwali roads, separated from the open sea 

by a spit of sand about seven miles long. Early in the morning Defeats the Portu- 

of the 2()tli December, Captain Downton arranged that one of his guese, 

ships should drop down to the south end of the roads, and that the 

other three ships should also move in the same direction. The 

Portuguese, taking for granted that the English were planning an 

escape, though the tide was then low and their larger vessels conld 

not pass the sand bank, sailed against the English ship nearest the 

mouth of the harbour. Three of their ships and many small barks 

reached the English vessel and made a furious attempt to board her. 

Seeing this the other English ships came down closer firing against 
the Portuguese, who, failing in their attack on the English, while at 
the same time their own shiji.s caught fire, w'ere forced to take to the 
water and escape as they could. 'I'he three Portiigue.se ships were 
destroyed, floating ashore and burning there. But the English vessel, 
though much injured in its masts and rigging, was saved. The Por- 
tuguese viceroy now offered to accept the governor’s proposal for 
peace. But he, seeing the valour of the Englif-h, refused, and helped 
the English with timber and provisions. After their attack, on the 
20th January, the Portuguese held off, and the English continued to 
load their ships. Nothing more was done till the Jrd February, as 
the Portuguese viceroy was waiting for supplies. The sujiplics he 
wanted were materials for fire-ships. These he got ready, and first 
on the 8th, and again on the 10th, towing them in the dusk of even- 
ing up the gulf, lot them float down the passage towards the English 


' Dowaiton (1614), in Kerr, IX., 173. 

® Downton, in Kerr, IX., 175. 

® The ‘ Kahimi ’ is said to have been 1,500 tons burden, and to have been able to 
carry 1,500 pilgrims. Her measurements were-length 153 feet, breadth 42 feet, and 
depth 31 feet. — Saris (1611), in Kerr, VIII., 487. This ship was the property of 
Jahangir’s mother. 
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ships. Both attempts failed, and the viceroy retired to the roads 
south of the mouth of the Tapti. The English ships continued at 
Suwali completing their lading, leaving finally on the 3rd March.^ 

During the rainy season of 1615 Mukarah Khan was recalled 
from his government in Surat, and the post given to the emperor’s 
third son, Prince Khurram, afterwards Shah Jahan (1026-1658). The 
prince chose his favourite Zulfikar Khan to act as his manager at 
Surat. This officer, tracing to the English the war between the 
emperor and the Portuguese and the consequent loss of revenue at 
Surat, determined to oppose the English and make friends of the 
Portuguese. With this object he concluded a treaty with the Por- 
tuguese, one of the provisions of which was that the Moghals and 
Portuguese should unite in driving the English and Dutch from their 
ports. ^ But before the treaty could be acted on, or even be 
confirmed by the emperor, another English fleet arrived off the Tapti. 
In this fleet came Sir Thomas Roe, an ambassador from the English 
king to the emperor. Sir Thomas Roe reached Surat on the 
26th September 1615, and after remaining for about a month in 
the city, started (October 30th) for Ajmir, where Jahangir then was. 
At Ajmir Sir Thomas Roe was received with honour, and by his 
bearing gained the respect and good-will of the emperor. But there 
was at court a strong party hostile to the English, some from distrust 
of foreigners, and others from friendship to the Portuguese, so that 
the English ambassador’s negotiations went on but slowly. In 
October 1615, a large Portuguese fleet arrived near the Tapti. But 
as the governor Zulfikar Khan was not in a position to act with them 
against the English, the Portuguese would seem to have contented 
themselves with escorting the trading vessels from Goa to Cambay.* 
In 1616 (September 24th) another English fleet came to Suwali and 
remained there till March 1617. In that month there was a dis- 
pute in the city, and a body of armed men came up from the English 
ships threatening to plunder the town. They, however, retired with- 
out doing any damage.* But in case of any similar attempt in the 
future, the governor gave orders to strengthen the fortifications of 


\ governor of Sural paij Captain Downton a visit, and went 

onboard his ^ip. The day after leading Snwdli the English ships were followed by the 
Portuguese. But, after sailing in pursuit for a day, the Portuguese retired. Downton 
proceei ed to Bantam where, on the 6th August, he died, ‘lamented, admired, and 
unequalled. (Ormes Hist, t rag., 3o6.) “His disposition,” says Purchas, “savoured of 

seasoned by gravity and modesty.” 
-n English and Portuguese armaments 

four sliips-Downton’s ship, the 
Aew Year s Gift , 650 tons ; the Hector , 500 tons : the ‘Hope ’ 300 tons- and the 
‘Solomon’ 200 tons. (Kerr, IX., 167.) The Portuguese had'^ sixty small war boats 

row mg eighteen oars aside, and each manned by twenty soldiers ; two galleys with 

fifty men each ; a pmnace of 120 tons ; two ships of 200 tons each; and si^ grLt ships 
called galleons, one of 400 tons, one of 500 tons, tw'o of 600 tons one of 70u^tons aifd 
L Crril,! 2w" Examination of Do^’ngo Si.coTieS 


^ Faria quoted in Orme’s Hist. Frag., 361. 
^ Orme’s Hist. Frag., 369. 

Koc, in Kerr, IX., 337. 
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Surab.* Early in 1G18 Sir Thomas Roe returned to Snrat, having 
obtained the grant of important privileges in favour of the English.® 

Meanwhile another European nation had come to Snrat anxious 
to trade. In 1616 (August 2nd) a Dutch merchant* arrived and was 
well received by the governor. But without the authority of the 
emperor, the Dutch could not be allowed to establish a factory like 
that of the English. The chief merchant went away, leaving four 
Europeans in Surat to dispose of his goods. In the next year (1617) 
two Dutch ships were wrecked at Gandevi, near Surat, and a few of 
the merchants were allowed to remain in Surat to dispose of their 
goods. In 1620 another Dutch ship came, bringing the merchant 
who had visited Surat in 1616. Ho was now appointed to manage the 
affairs of the Dutch in Surat. As they had in 1618 received a charter 
from the emperor allowing them to settle at Surat, the Dutch were 
now allowed to establish a factory like that of the English.^ 

In 1608, when the English began to trade with Surat, the city 
is described as ' of considerable size, with many good houses belong- 
ing to merchants.^ On the bank of the river were two chief build- 
ings, the castle moderately large, handsome, well walled, surrounded 
with a ditch, and having a small postern opening towards the river. 
Many cannons, some of them of vast size, were on its ramparts. 
Further up the river was the custom-house, from which a flight 
of steps ran down to the water. Behind the custom-house was the 
market-place, divided into two parts, one for goods, the other for 
horses and cattle ; and towards the right, behind the castle, an open 
space or mniihin, ‘ a pleasant green, having a maypole in the middle, 
on which at high festivals was hung a light and other decorations.’® 
From the top of the castle, though the town was of considerable 
size, with many good houses most closely sot, so numerous and thick 
were the trees that it seemed a wood or thicket.® In front of the 
castle the city was open, but was fenced on all other sides by a ditch 
and thick hedges. In the hedge were three gates, one leading north 
to Wariav, one east to Burhanpur, and one south to Navsari. To 


1 Roe, in Kerr, IX., 338. 

2 The chief provisions were ■ 1, That the English should be well treated ; 2, that they 
should have free trade on payment of customs dues ; 3, that their presents to the 
emperor should not be subject to search at Surat ; 4, that the effects of any one who 
died should be handed over to Englishmen. (Roe, in Kerr, IX , 292.) Roe would 
seem also to have found it advisable to make a separate agreement with prince Khar- 
ram, in whose hands Surat then was. The chief articles of this agreement were ■ (1) 
that the governor of Surat should lend ships to the English ; (2) that resident English 
merchants might wear arms ; (3) that the English might be allowed to build a house in 
Surat ; (4) that they should have free exercise of their religion ; and (5) that they 
should be allowed to settle tbeir disputes among themselves. — Kerr, IX., 253. 

^ This was Van den Broeck, afterwards (1620) director of Dutch trade in Surat. 
— See his voyage quoted in Anderson’s Western India, 16. 

^ The Dutch were at the Moghal court, 1618 (Jan. 13), But Roe does not 
mention how their mission succeeded. (Kerr., IX, 364.) Of the ships lost at Gandevi 
(September 1617), one was a vessel of 1,000 tons, the other a small pinnace.— Pring, 
in Kerr, IX., 453. 

6 Finch (1610), in Kerr, VI., 275. 

* Terry (1618), in Kerr, IX., 391. 
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the south, beyond the Xavsari gate, was the great reservoir called 
Gopi's pond, three-quarters of an English mile in circuit, and beyond 
the lake some fine tombs, with a handsome paved court. Near the 
tombs was a small mango grove ' where the citizens resorted to 
banquet,’ and about a mile (i Iwg) furtlier was a groat tree much 
venerated by the Banians.^ Near the city were ‘ goodly gardens 
abounding in pomegranate.s, pomicitrons, lemons, melons, and figs, 
to be had at all times of the year, the gardens being continually 
refreshed with curious springs and fountains of fresh water.’" 

The city was v’ery populous and full of merchants.^ The people 
were ^ tall, neat, and well clothed in garments of white calico and 
silk, and very gr.ave and jndicioiis in their behaviour’ ‘ Goods were 
brought up the river in boats. The boats were moored at a flight of 
steps that ran down to the water’s edge near the castle. Their 
cargoes were taken up the steps, and laid in the custom-house, where 
were store-room.s for stowing goods till they were cleared. After 
passing through the enstom-house, merchandize was carried into the 
market-place on one side of the castle green, and there offered for 
sale.® 

Custom dues at that time are said to liave been levied at the rate 
of per cent for goods, d per cent for provisions, and 2 for 
money,'* 

The fifty years between the settlement of the English and "Dutch 
in Surat, and the close of the reign of the emperor Shah Jahan 
(lt)08-ld.58) was a time of increasing prosperity at Surat. During 
these year.s few events of any great importance to Surat are recorded. 
In the year 1022 the traders complained to the governor that some 
of their ships had been seized by European pirates. The governor 
suspected the English, and placed them in confinement. But, after a 
few months, finding they were not to blame, he set them at liberty.'^ 


* Finch, in Kerr, VIII., 276. 

- Copland (1612), in Kerr, IX., 119. 

^ ‘ At this time (1611) an addition was made to the population of .Surat by the 
arrival of miiny luindred B.anians .md others who, sent av ay from the Portuguese 
tomis, then under siege by the lleccanis, sought refuge in Surat and Cambay.’ — AVith- 
iugton, in Kerr, IX,, 126. 

■* Finch, in Harris’ Voyages, I., 84, and Copland as above. 

® Finch, ill Kerr, A'lJI., 276. At tliis time the two great branches of Surat foreign 
trade were westwards with Mocha in the Red Sea. and eastwards with Acheen in 
Sumatra. Of the Mocha trade, Terry (1614-1620) says, this is the chief market for .Surat 
goods, cotton cloth, and cotton wool. To buy these, merchants come to Mocha from 
many p.arts of the Turks' dominions, from Abyssinia (Prester John’s country), and 
from grand Cairo in Egypt. (Terry’s AXiyages, 130.) Of the trade to the east mention 
is made (1599) that in Acheen a quarter of the city w.’is set ajiart for Gujariitis. 
(Captain .Tohn Haris, in Kerr, A'lII., 52. ) Ouj.ar^tis were (1603) found in .Java (Scott," 
in Kerr, A’lII., 147), and in 161 1, as far south as the island of Banda (S. lat. .5’), Captain 
Saris, in his voyage to J.apaii, noticed that Otijarat (Camb.ay) cloth, black and red 
calicoes, and calico lawns, were in request. ( Kerr, A'lII. , 1 88. ) Their competition with 
the old Gujardt carrying trade to the eastern archipelago was one of the reasons 
why the English found themselves so much disliked in Surat.— See Hawkins (1608). 
m Kerr, VIIl., 223. - 

® Finch, as above. 

^ De la VaJle and Bruce’s Annals. L, 236. 
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In 1629 (April 6) tlie English got an order, or furiiiiin, from the 
emperor to act against the Poi'tiigneso. Accordingly, when tlie 
Portuguese fleet arrived off the Tapti, it was attacked by the Eng- 
lish. At this time the English and Portuguese not only engaged 
at sea, but, sending bands of men ashore, they fought on the sand hills. 
In these skirmishes the Portuguese suffered severely.^ The year 
1631 was a time of famine and pestilence in ISurat.- A few years 
later (1636) Surat ships were again attacked and injured at sea l>y 
Europeans. On hearing complaints of tins, the governor imprisoned 
the different Eui-ojoean factors, and only rclea.sed them on the pay- 
ment of Pi 7,000.'* In 1612 the French came with a great show 
of wealth and established a factory at .Surat."* In 1664 the Dutch 
and English were at war. At this time the Dutch were very strong 
in Surat. Enraged at .some act of the governor, tlu'V seized the 
great Musaluiau pilgrhn-sliip and ret*ur<ecl to give her up. Com- 
plaints of this reached the emperor, and the g<ivernor was compelled 
to restore the Duteli a sum of .£3,(0O (Rs. .3O,o00).'’ In 1602 tho 
governor of .Surat was favour.able to the Eugli.'^h, and in the next year, 
when a Dutch fleet appeared off iho Tiipti, they ri'frained from attack- 
ing the English through fear of enraging the Moghal. During the 
struggles between tiie .sons of the emperor .Shah Julian, by which 
Hindustan was di.^^turbed in 1607. one of the competitors seized the 
fort of Surat and pillaged a great part of the town.** 

Tlironghout thi.s period the form of administi-ation at .Surat remain- 
ed unchanged. Tiiere were still the two governors, tlie civil ruler of 
the city and district, and the military commander of the castle. 
The list given below shows that in the thirty-two years ending with 
] 608 the office of city governor changed h.ands a.s often as eleven 
times.’ 


' Briior', Annal.s, I., .SOI. 

^ Bruce’s Annals, I., 304. 

^ Bruce's Annals, I., 341. 

“ JIaepherson’s European t'ommerce with India, 2.59. 

* Baldieus (Itib'O-lOSO). in t'liurchill. III., 512. 

<> Bruce’s Annals. I., 5;i4. 'J’hc actual sack of Surat seems doubtful, V.ut it was a time 
of imicli disturbance. Industry wasp.ir.vlyzcl and tiade at a st in.I-.stili. “It does not 
a little trouble us, ” wrote one of the t'oinpany'.s chief servants, “ to pay nine per cent 
interest fur what money we shall be force.l tutak.i U). f'»r your account ton ards pro- 
viding of goixl.s for the nc-xt yc.ar, .itnl .at that rate little t.i be h.a.l. every one nither 
burying their money th.aii adv.^ntunng to trust it out in this time of war. ' — Surat 
Despatches for 1(158-59, iiiioted in Kaye’s A.linmistration of the E I. Co.. 38. 

" The following is a lid of the- city governors of .Surat between 152S and 1C57 : — 


(1) 

Mir Arab 

... 10-28 

U) 

Moiz-ul-MuIk 

I'klO 

(3) 

tFam Kuli 

. 1035 

(4) 

Muhammail KbAn 

io-;9 

(o) 

Mo^vazaz KhiUi 

1044 

(()) 

MowAz.iz Klrm 

1015 

(71 

Mazi Huz-Zain.in 

... 1648 

(8) 

Jam Kuli time) 

1051 

(9) 

Miwtat'a Kluiii 

10.-)3 

(10) 

Muhammail Sadek , 

1655 

(11) 

Roshaii Zamir 

1657 

E 705—11 
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As compared tvitli the accounts given by the early travellers, the 
rate of customs charged on Europeans tvould seem to have been 
raised. In 1088 all goods belonging to Exiropeans are said to have 
paid three and a half per cent imports and exports alike, except gold 
and silver, coined and in bars, tvhich (when imported) paid only two 
per cent.' With the increase of wealth the appearance of the city 
improved. One addition of some importance was the building, in 16 1 1, 
of the travcller,s’ resting-houso, now used as a municipal hall and 
offices. The town is also described as enclosed on the landward .side 
by a mud wall, which is not noticed in the earlier accounts.^ In 1 Odd 
Surat is desciibed as ‘ moderately large, and for India well bnilt.'’ ^ 
Later on, the town i.s said to be adorned with ‘ many fair houses 
built with flat roofs.’ * A.s regards tlie population of Furat at thi.s 
time, of natives there were Iliiidu.s, Muhammadans, and Par.sis ; tlio 
hluhammadans the fewe.st, and the Wiinias the richest. Of foreigners, 
there were, be.side.s the few European merclmnts, I’urks and Jew.s, 
and traders of Ai'ahia, rersin, and Armenia.® Though the city was 
(1623) full of inhabitants, the number of people varied greatly at 
different seasons of the year. During the rainy reason (June — 
October) many of the pci.>plc were absent from the city. But in the 
busy months, — January, February, and IMurch, — .so crowded was 
Surat, that lodgings could scared}' ho found either in the city or in 
the suburbs.® The country people would seem to have been less 
prosperous than the town.smen. '‘Much of the land lies fallow,” 
says ilandelslo (1688),'^ “’and this bcctinsc froin one-third to one-half 
of the crop is taken by the governor, .■^o that few think it worth their 
while to cultivate the fiehls at so excessive a rate.” 

Surat was already ‘ one of the most nninent cities for trade in all 
India.’** By land, caravans went and came by the Tiipti valley 
south-east to Golconda ; east to Burhaupnv in Bevuv, and from that 
on to Agra ; and north through Alinicdahad to Agra, Delhi, and 
Labor. By sea, ships came from tlio Konkan and 3Ialabar coa.sts, 
and from the west, besides the great trade with Europe, from the 
ports of eastern Africa, .Lrabia, and the Persian Gulf ; south they 
came from Ceylon; east from the Madras and Bengal coasts, from 
iVgu and Malacca, but, above all, from Achecn in Sumatra. By 
land, merchandize came and went to Siirat during the fair-weather 
mouths in caravans of wagons, camels, and bullocks ; and by sea. 


' MandeUlo's Travels (163.8), French Ed., 59. There seems to havel)ecn a special 
customs duty at the rate of one in 40, or C} p(.,. (-cut, on llii-salrndns, and two in 40, ov 
5 per cent, on Hindus. The 21 per cent levied on Musalmdii.s was the Zakdt, or 
cliantalile contribution paid by the faithful. 

“ Mandele.''lo (1038) mentions a good stone ramjiier on the land side (Harris, 11. , 120), 
but this seems incoirect. ’ 

3 De la Valle (1623), I., 25. 

^Ogilby's (1660-1685) Atlas, V., 211 . Ogilby quoted from travellers up to about 1630. 

® De la Valle, I., 25, and Ogilby’s Atlas, V., 211. 

« Tavernier (1612-1666), in Harris, II., 350. 

In Harris, II., 128. 

* Ogilby’s Atla.s, V., 211. 
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the larger .slii23s, anchoring in the Surrali roadb, unladed there and 
sent the goods twelve miles hy land in hullock-cai’ts.* Of the arti- 
cle.s of trade in the Surat markets there were ; Of mivekal sdu-staxces 
— iron, coi^j^er, and alum ; and of CRfCioL's .stoves — diamonds, rubies, 
rock-crystal, and excellent cups of agate and carueliuTi. Of vkue- 
TABLE PKOBcers — wheat On great aVmndaiice, the best in the world;' ^ 
infinite quantities of peas, beans, and lentils ; inany medicinal drugs ; 
butter and oils of different sort.s, to cat, to burn, and to anoint the 
body. Of MANL'FACTUKED ARTICLES — black aud wliltc soaji, sugar, jire- 
serves, paper, wax, much ojiinm, of which the Indians, both Muham- 
madans and Hindus, make great traffic and use ; aud indigo, ‘ to buy 
which the English and Dutch came to Surat.’ Hut the principal 
article exported from Surat was cloth, both silk aud of cotton. This 
cloth was used by all people from the Cajie of Good Hope to China. 
Some of it was rough, and some of it as white as siiow, very fine and 
delicate. Other kinds were ‘ most artificially’ jvjiutcd with ditfereiit 
figure.s of silk, ‘ very neatly mingled eitlier with silvmr or gold, or 
both.’ There were also excellent qnilt.s of stained cloth, t>r of fresh 
coloured taffeta, filled witli cotton wool and stitched as evenly and 
in a.s good order as if tlie pattern had been traced out for their 
direction. Though with a thinner and .sliorter (u’le than tlio.se made 
ill Persia, their carpets of cotton wool were excellent in fine mingled 
colours, some of them more than three yards broad, and of a great 
length. Of the richer carpets some were all of silk, 'with flowers 
and figures lively represented in tliom.’ Of others tlio flowers were 
silken, but the ground .silver and gold.-' 'I’he w.iod-wiuk, too, was 
famous ; bedsteads, ^tainted and lacquered with dilTorent colours and 
forms, and other articles of hons(> furniture, beautifully wovkc'd. 
HTitiug-desks, as well made as those <if Germany, most skilfully 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl, ivory, gold, .silrer, and precious stones. 
Little boxes of tortoise-shell, Hu brightly polished that there is 
nothing jtrettier.’ Aud all ' wonderfully cheap.’ * 

The merchants by wliom this great commerce was carried on 
belonged to three cla>.«e,s : I, Xafiv'c.s of India ; II, Foreign Asia- 
tics ; and III, Europeams. Hnder the fir.st class enmo Himlu.s and 
Muhammadans.® Under the second. Persian.s, Tartars, Arabians, 
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1 Mandel-lo (IcaS). -VT 

- The wheati <'f wld'-h they aiv ^aid to I’eap two cri-pa in one J'car, was chiefly ex- 
Jforted to Goa. — Tyraid de Laval, 1., -10. 

At the i^aruo time, in certain materials and ooloni’G, the clotlus of Lurope would 
seem to have heen uiuve lii^^Uly prized at the Uellii court than tho^e of India. Kieh 
scarlet anti vioLt cidoureil clotli of trold i.s (IflJO) spoken of as a suitable present for 
tUf? emperor. — T»ri^yj;s’ Cities of Gu^araAitra, t»7* 

Viaveiii de Francisco Pyrard lie r,aval (IC.Ol-lCrO), 11., -210. The same writer 
adds, “in the"''' crafts all encase, nor are they behind the men of this country (rmvtu- 
gal), hut, on the contrary, far .lUpetior, having a uioro aeiivc spirit aud a liner hand, 
it is enoui(h for them to hear and .see anvthiuy oiico not to it . au«l, bciity mi intel- 

ligent, they do not <leceive iior are easily deceived. I never f^aw [‘Cople S() courteous 
and good as the Indians. They have nothing of the savaa** ns we think* Ihey would 
not imitate aiiv Portuguese cuAnms, 'Nfech.mieal work they are ea^rily taught, so 
niuoli so that the Portuguese lejm more from thmu tli.m tlnv fi'-m tin* Poitugucf^c. 

^ Ogilby (Atlas, ‘JlScJin) -peak^ ot a. h\v Pattis hf-ing tratht ker‘- But tlii j 
was at that time unasuah They were then almost all c'lillivatoi;^ or artizans 
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Armenians,' and many others, except Chinese, Japanese, and Jews, 
who were seldom found. Of Europeans there were English, Dutch, 
French, and Portuguese. 


The chief events in the private history of the English company 
in Surat during the first half of the seventeenth century were the 
establishment of a trade with Persia in 1015, and an alliance with 
the governor of Mocha in 1018.- In 1019 an ngreenient betwepn 
the English and Dutch companies put a stop to the contest for the 
spice islands, which had been raging for several years. The Dutch 
in the East did not, however, respect the terms of this agreement, and 
in 1623, by driving the English out of Amboyna, engrossed to 
themselves the whole of the spice trade.-' At Surat, in 1023, on 
account of some piracies committed by the Dutch, the English 
factors were thrown into confinement and kept prisoners for seven 
months. In the same year the English joined with the Persians, 
and together drove the Portuguese out of Ormuz, and established 
Gombroon, now called Bunder Abb.as, as the chief seat of trade in 
the Persian Gulf. From 1027 to 1030 were years of good trade. 
The English were on friendly terms with the' Moghal and entered 
into large cloth contract.s. In 1030 the Dutch, failing to injure 
the English with the Moghal, took to depres-sing their stock, by 
selling European goods at a loss, and giving such high prices for 
Indian articles as to make the markets almo.st impracticable.'* 
In this year the company’s settlement at Bantam in Java was placed 
under the Surat factory.^ Between 1030 and 1000, while their 
connection with Surat became of increasing consequence to the Eng- 
lish company, their trade suffered much by the competition of Sir 
William Courten’s association. The first of this company’s ships 


merchants in Surat till towards the close 
of the 1 1 til century. ciusc 

J Both of these advantages were at kast in part due to Sir Thomas Eoe. The first 
effort to start a trade coiinection with Persia was in lOn, ivhcn for this purpose 
Eichard Steele and .John Civwthcr were sent overland from Surat to Persia ^ sS r T 

Milburn's Or Com T WIT 1 , G I was concluded m 1619. 

(.uiiwuns Ui Com 1 \\ 11.) W ith legard to the oiieimig of trade uitli Mocha 

the first treaty with Mocha w.as made by T'apt.uu Slnllin <„■ in 1 fi 1 S R sMocha, 

to get this agreement confirmed by the (Iran , 1 SeLmior and a- an ' f' 

nused that the piglish would undertake to clear the sea of pir'ateL (Kerr"lx"’o55 and 
,h.p. ,h, treighl j-kM p. 

export of bullion.— P,t)e. in Iverr, IX., 356. noiuu sale tJie 


X 5I,lbim,'s Or, Com., I., X\. Some slight compensation for their losses was awarded 
to the English company in 1654, at the close of the Dutch war.— Kerr. IX, 

^ Bruc'e’& Annals, I., .3(X). ^ 

f vr r=' ^ 
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came to ludia iu IGoo, and tliougli they did not succeed as traders^ 
by tlieir acts ot piracy they Mere the cause of mucli injury to the 
affairs of the old comjjauy at Surat. ^ Besides the losses from the 
competition of this rival association, the profits of the original com- 
pany rvere much reduced by the arrival iu India of ships belonging 
to private traders." In Id 10 .so depressed were their attairs that the 
English thought of leaving Surat, and, instead, of establishing a 
factory at Kajapur on the Kuuhan coast, d’wo years later their deal- 
ings at Surat, especially tliose in Ag'ra indio-o, were again pro.sperous, 
and, in spite of the ascendauev of the Dutch in Idl-j, the years 
between 101- 1 and lti l8 were succes.sful. The Bussorah trade, started 
in IdIO, proved reniuneiative, and so large were the company’s 
profits that iu Id IS the English rvere able to pay off' their debts and 
recover their former position.* This period of prosperity lasted till, 
in ]do3, the Dutch declared M'ar on the English, and though, out 
of respect ft)r the iM(ighal, the Dutch did not attack the English at 
Surat, their trade snti'ered .severely.* But in the following year (li!54) 
their position was recovered by the concessions the Dutch were forced 
to make iu their favour.^ Chi the other hand, they suffered during 
the last three years ot this p(>riod by the trade between England and 
India being made open and free (Id.j 1-1(5-57). 

During this period the European sliijt.s did not complete the lading 
and unlading of tlieir cargoe.s at Surat. But having disposed of 
a portion of their European good.s, and laid in a stock of indigo for 
the English market, took u supply of Gujar.-it inaimtactures for the 
eastern trade, and .sailing to Acheeii and Bantam, iu exchange for 
spices, disposed of what was left of their original cargoes and of the 
bulk of the Gujarat goods.** After the exjiulsioii of the English 
from the spice islands (the .Moluccas and Banda), the practice was con- 
tinued by calling at Bantam" and taking in there a stock of pepper. 
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^ This C’ourten’s company in l()o5 (December 12) gaine«t iicliartcr from King Cliarles 
I. (i(j*25-l()4rM, Their charter "vva's renewed (ir>37). but tlieir attempts to develop a 
trade with India failed. Eotli tlieir settlements at Madagascar and at llajdiuir on 
the Kuiikan coast were soon elo>ed. Eiiially, they had to stop with a loss to them- 
selves of tl51.0i2, and to tlie original Kngli'^b ih h Co. of OlOOd'OO — -Jluephersoii. 115. 

- In 1017 (Septenilier 12th) two Kiigli''h interl^)per^ of 1(50 and 120 tons burden 
seized the great Surat pilgiim-'^hip. Fortunately they, i\ith their ])rize, uere captured 
by the company's tleet. {Kerr. IX., 453 ) Koe(lG18) wrote to the company, “you must 
stop (English) piracies, or bid adieu to all tra«le at Surat and the Ked Sea” (Kerr, 
IX., 357) ; and in 1031 King Charles isMiCil a proclamation to restrain the excess of 
clandestine traile. — Milburn’s Or. C»nn., I., XXIII. 

^ Bruce's Annals, I., 442. 

■* Bruce’s Annals, I., 4^2. 

® See above. Note 3, p. 84. 

® The European articles originally (1013) recommended for the Surat market by 
the company's factors in tliat city were broa<l-clot!i, sword-bl.ules, knives, and 
looking-glasses ; and for presents, toys and English bull-d<»gs. (Dc.^pateh of 25th 
January 1(>13, (pioted in Briggs’ (’ities of ( Jiijard-Nlitra, GO.) After s<nne exj)erience, the 
factor’s (IGIG) mention (piioksilver, good crooked sword-ldades, light coloured 
broad-cloths, ivory, lead, vermilion, coral, and pearls. Tin ami Muscovy liides did 
not sell. (Br 'ice’s Annals, I. , 171. ) Cases of strong drink (1017) are also mentioned. — 
(Kerr, IX., 454.) 

^ At Bantam, in Java an English factory wa.s established in 1G02. In 1(310 it was 
the greatest place of trade in the Indian seins. The English settlement at Bcuitam was 
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In 1G14 (October) there were only two men in the English factory 
at Surat. ^ In 1618 the company wore allowed to build a house. ^ 
In 1G30 the president was dignitied with the title of ‘ Chief of the 
Honourable Company of English Merchants trading to the East,’® 
and with the increase of trade additions were made to the strength 
of the Surat factory. In 1638 there wore at Surat from twenty to 
twenty-four merchants and officers, and once a year the agents of 
eight subordinate factories came to render an account to the presi- 
dent at Surat.^ lu 1642 the factory was fortified in 1646 its quick 
stock was valued at £83,600;® and in 1661 it is said, for space and 
furniture, to have excelled all houses in Surat except the Dutch 
factory. As early as 1623 the president of the English factory had 
begun to adopt considerable show. When ho went out a banner and 
a saddle-horse were carried before him, and with him went a com- 
pany of native servants armed with swords, shields, bows and 
arrows.^ 


not disturbcil either in 1021 , when Acheeii was given up, or in 1023, when they lost their 
hold on the spice islands ; so iinpoit.mt was Bantam to the English that until 1030 
it was independent and a presidency. In 1030 it wa.s made subordinate to 8urat. 
But remained with the English till, in 1082, the Butch took possession of it, transfer- 
ring its trade to their own head-ipuriters at Batavia.— Milbiirn's Or. Com., I., XVI., 
and II., 3.73. 

1 Kerr, IX., 170. 

“ Roe, in Kerr, IX., 253. This w.is one of the provisions of Roe’s treaty v ith prince 
Kharrain. — See above, p. 79, Note 2. 

^ Anderson’s Englhli in Western India, 7-1. The use of the titles, chief and 
president, seems to have been changed from time to time. 

“ Mandclslo, 14.7, The eight snbordiii.ato factories wore ; four in Oiijariit ; Ahmed. 
Abad, with an agent and six : Cambay, Baroda, and Broach, each with an agent and 
four. The other facto lies were ; Agra, u itli an agent and si.x ; Masulipatam, with 
fifteen; and Duhiil on the Konhaii coast, with two ; and in Persia Ispahan, with an 
agent and eight. In IG38, on the departure of president Wethwold, titty English mer- 
chants met together at Surat. Bf these, besides iletliwold and bis successor Trem- 
ling, there w'ere tive consuls of dilierent places in India, three ministers, two doctors, 
and twenty-five inerebants. 

® Bruce’s Annals, I. , 393. 

® Milburn’s Or. Com., I., XXVII. 

'' De la Valle’s letters, I., 42. Of the inner life of the factory at this time a few 
details are preserved. At first some of the company’s servants brought out their wives 
■B-ith them. But to this Roe strongly ohjeeteil, telling Steele (ltil7) that he must live 
frugally and like a merchant, and send home his wife. (Kerr, IX, , 350. ) The Company 
adopted Roe s e icM s, and, till the middle cif the eentnrv', tliero would seem to have been 
no English ladies in ,Siir.at. Be la Valle (102.3), wliose uife was with liim, could not 
sta.v at the Eiiglisli lodge, because the president was not married. Jlandehslo (1038) 
speaks of the i>resident and one or two 'of the merchants drinking toasts to their 
wives in England. 

In 1038 the factory would seem to have been well man.iged. The company’s ser- 
vants showed • a.lmirable respieet to the president, ’ and the estaldishment was con- 
ducted ‘in excellent order,’ each man having his regular work assigned to him. 
Alioiit fifteen merchants and others dined together in the middle of the day, and 
again thei’e was a siuij.er ,it night. The routine of an firdinarv day was — prayers at 
0 .\.M. ; dinner at mid-d.ay, to which about fifteen merchants sat down ; prayers again 
at 8 I’.M. ; and then siijiiier. at which the president did not appear. Tea was the 
ordinary drink, but on Fridays Spanish wine, and pale punch made of brandy, rose- 
water, citron-juiee, sugar (and watci) weic allowed On (Sundays there was an extra 
service and sermon. Hut jiart of the day was generally spent, atone of the gardens, 
in shooting at the mark, or other amusements.— Mandelslo, 145. 
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The leading events^ connected Tcitli the Dutch trade at Surat at. 
this time have been detailed alrove, either in the general hi^torv, or 
in coiiueetiuu with the record of the English company. The chief 
provisiou.s in their charter of 1 (118 were : i, that their trade was to be 
free from any special custoin-honso exactions ; ii, that their ineV' 
chants were not to bo inole.-^ted ; iip that their child v, a.s to decide 
disputes ; and iv, that no one was to be compelled to become a 
Musalmau.'^ 

On gaining a footing at Surat the Dutch determined to make the 
settlement in that city their chief factory in llindn.~tanj and next 
to B.atavia, the head-qaarters of their commerce in the east. Ender 
Surat were placed fifteen subordinate factories. Of thC'C, flvCj 
Gombroon, Bussorah, Ear, Schiras, and Ispahan, were in Ber.'ia ; 
one. Mocha, in Arabia ; and nine in India, at Vingorla, Agra, 
Ahmedabad, Cambay, Broach, Baroda, and Sirkhej. These factories 
did not, however, long remain under the director of Surat. Persia 
was subordinate for eleven years only (1 (i22-l()-jd). Then the smaller 
settlements were administered from Gombroon, and Gombroon placed 
directly under Batavia. iMticlia, after remaining under Snrat for 
sixty-six year.s (l(i20-l(.18(l), was then made subordinate to Batavia. 
Of the Indian factories Broach alone remained under Snrat. Yin- 
gorla was in 1077 handed over to the cmnmandcr of iMalabar. The 
other settlements were gradually withdrawn, from Cambay, Sirkhej, 
and Bai’oda, before 1070 ; from Agra in 1710 ; and from Ahmedilbad 
in 1774.** 

At Surat Dutch ship.s came from Batavia in the end of August or in 
October. After unlading and taking in a fresli cargo, they were sent 
to Persia about January, returning to Batavia in March.* The imports 
at Surat wore lead, quicksilver, cinnabar, ivi.u-y, tin, copper, ciuneta, 
cloves, nutmeg, mace, pcpjter, and porcelain. During this time the 
position of the Dntcli in Surat w’as as high, if not higher than the 
position of the English. Their lodge was as handsome as the Eng- 
lish factoi'y ; and when he went abri.iad the director’s retinue was as 


^ Millmni’s Or. Cum,, TT., 870. The fliiuf in tho of the Outcli com- 

pany, not directly coniiucteil with Snrat, were : lopd, the tiriirinal ctnnpany trades to 
Sunuitni and Java ; 100-, the rival Dutcii eoinpanie.s unite; tiie Dutdi 

tight ^\ith the Portuguese in the eastern islands ; liatavia is made the Ihitcli 

head-(piarters ; the Kiiglisli are driven out of the ^Moluccas ; tiie Oiiteh get 

possession of Ceylon, 

“ During little more than a centuiy the Dutch found it ncccvsaiy to 

renew their charter no fewer than t>\ enty-eigJit times, paying on each occasion con- 
siderahle sums for the fresh grant of pnMleges. Their charter wa? cotiHrmed in 
1618, Idol, 1682, 1688, tMice in 1684, in llh'^S, thrice in 1648, once in 164.'^; in IfioO, 
in 1654, in 1657, four times in 1662, in 1664, in 1600, in 1700, .six times in 1712, and 
once in 1720, v hen the i)h)t of land on the river bank, between the outer and inner 
walls, still called tlie Baixhn’j or iHitch wharf, wa.s granted to them to build 

and store merchandize. (Stavorinus’ Voyages (1774), III , l(H.) Thi^ ami tlic changes 
introduced from time to time ui the customs rates show how entirely the Dellii em- 
perors felt themselves free to alter or cancel the charters granted by their prede- 
cessors. 

^ Stavorinus (1774), III., 110. The Dutch had also (1688) a factory at Pidudor. — 
Mandeislo, 61. 

** Baldfcns (1660-1680), in riuirchill. ITT.. 514. 
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large and gay as that of the English president. Unlike the English 
many of the Dutch factors were married.' 

In 1G20 Admiral Beaulieu, trading to Sumatra, sent an agent to 
the court of the Moghal to gain leave to establish a French house at 
Surat. He had found no market for bis European goods at Suma- 
tra, and seeing that the people of Acheen ‘ could as little do without 
their rice as want their Surat cloth, ^ he determined, if possible, to 
establish a French factory at Surat. “ Beaulieu would seem to have 
succeeded in this attempt, as De la Valle, in 162d, mentions French 
merchants settled at Suwdli.* But the French house at Surat did not 
prosper, and a second attempt on a larger scale in 10-12 also proved 
a failure. 

In 1611 the Portuguese, taking advantage of their friendship with 
Mukarab Khan, governor of Surat, and of the influence their envoys 
the Jesuits had at the emperor’s court, .started a factory in Surat. 
No materials have been obtained to show the extent or character of 
the Portugue.se trade at Surat.* But the factory would seem to have 
been maintained during the whole of this period. In 1620 mention 
is made of an assistant agent at Surat. In 1660 two Portuguese offi- 
cers went to Surat to discuss with the Jloghals, measures for driving 
away the other Europeans from Surat, Broach, nnd Cambay. In 1 6.j6 
the head of the Portuguese house in Surat got leave to luiist one flag 
on the factory, and to carry another before him when ho went out. 
At the same time his title would seem to have been changed from 
factor to director.® 

In spite of the freejnency of ilariitha raids upon Surat, and the 
growing trade of its rival Bombay, Anrangzob’s reign (1 6.:)8-l 707), 
except the few years of disorder at its clos(“, was a time f)f increasing 
wealth and importance at Surat. The silting of the head of the 
Gulf of Cambay, the disturbed state of the north of Gujarat, and 
the desti'uctiou of Dni by the IMuscat Ai’abs in 1670, combined to 
centie Gujarat trade in Surat. At the same time its consequence as 
the Gate of Mecca was increased by the strong religious feeling 
among Indian Musalmaus fostered by the emperor.® The points of 


' De la Valle anil Herbert, quoted by Anderson, 45. 

^ Beaulieu’s Voyage, in Harris’ Travels, I., 243. 

3 De la Valle, I., 22 This was not tlie first attempt of the French to e.d.sblish 
Hading relations %\ ith t.ujarat. As early as the year 1 .V27, a French shin with 40 

n5i^'tMMn ‘'“r ^°t t*™) "•“'■e seized by order of king Babddur 

Uo.b-1530) and put to death, (tana, in Kerr, VI., 231.) Some vears Hter (1537) 

Japan and China. -Arch. Port. Orient. Fas. 6.! 114^. P'’"-'‘tely from Surat to 

® Chronista de Tissnari, 75-76 ; .and Tirocinio Litterario, Xo 8 (1862) 
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chief importance in the history of this time are : h the connection of 
the Sidhis of Janjira witli Surat ; ii, the injuries caused to tlif> city 
by Maratha raids ; iii, tlie growing importance of its European 
trade. 

In ItiGG, in consequence of a rniarrel with his former master the 
king oi Bijiipur, the chief of rlie Sidhis of Janjira, taking- with him 
the Bijapur fleet, offered to become ad;: iral to the emperor of Dellii. 
Aurang-zeb accepted his servi'-cs, and in return gave him a large 
stipend on the rt-veiiues of Surat.* 

In 1(3(34 Shiwaji determined to make an attack on Surat. To con- 
ceal his desio-n, he formed twe> camps, one at Chanl" and the other at 
Bassein. Taking four tlionsand lior.'e from his camp at Bassein, and 
passing rapidly tlirongli the laiid.s of Jawar and Dharaiapiu-, whose 
chiefs w( re friendly to him, Shiwaji suddenly appeared heforo Surat. 
The city had no protection but a mnd wail, and, without offering any 
resistance, the gov; rnor, taking nd'iie-e in the castle, gave up the city 
to be pillaged, llio Englesh and Daicii factories stood on the defen- 
sive, and together with their (.nvii properly save.l a considerable part of 
the town. Ecai'ing the advance of troi>ps from .\hmeddbdd, Shiwaji 
remained only three days in Surat. But before be left, he is .said to 
have collected booty worth not les.s than one million sterling.^ Soon 
after this e.\:pli.'it, and enraged at the treachery planned against him 
at Delhi, Shiwaji returned to Sur.it and levie 1 a second contribution 
from its inhabitants. ■* Eucournged by the success of his first attacks, 
Shiwaji returned in 10(39 and ag.-iin plundered the city. For several 
years a iMiu-atha raid was almo.st a yemrly occurrence at Surat. In 1 070 
(October Ordj Sliiwaji, and in 1071 ((Ictohei- iOflF Shiwdji'’s general, 
jloro Pandit, levied hii g-o coiitribiiiions from the city. Again, in 107-4 
and 1075, the ilarathd.s pliiinlei-ed the city, and in 1070, by the 
capture of the* fort of Pai iiet-ii, about foi-ty-eight miles smith of Surat, 
they for the first time established theiiiseh es pcrniaiieiuly in south- 
ern Gujai-at. But before this the oiitt-i- Wiiil, begun in lOO-l, was 
completed, and though in 1079, lOSo, and 1(3S4 the Marathas were 
plundering round its walls, they seem to have failed to make their way 
into the city.® For about twelve years the city would seem to have 


' The community of .Sulhis, or Tmli.m ilu..?a!iu.ms of Ahyssiiil.-iu uesei-iit, h.id 
their he.-id.uu.-irters at the isl.iml of J.njira, about foitj'.four m les south of Bombay. 
Several of them were in high military coiuinanil umle- the lung of Bijapur, and one of 
them, Sidhi Joreh bv n.iine. \va^ ailmiral < f the lieet This chiet, tailing in an 

expedition ngaiiiet .Shinu ji, was .snspo. ted ot tre lolierv and put to death !n revenge 
for his death, Joreli's .-.uccessni', bringing tv iih him the whole of the Bij.apur lieet, 
olfered his .services to Auraiig/eh (KiiiO.Ui'tl). — bh-ine’s Hist, l-rig , b*. 

- Chau], now known as Itevdauda, on the co.ist, twenty four miles south of Bombay. 

^ This is Orme's estimate. (Hist Frag., 13.) 'Iheveiiot, who w.is in Surat two 
years after the sack, gives 30,00(1,000 .'/rr. e or about ‘:l,L’00,00U (Voyages, V., 87 ) 
' Sowell did .Shiw.iji show himself actjnainted w-ith the tr asnros of .Siiiat, that he was 
believed, before attacking the city, to have himself visited Surat in liisguise and found 
1 out its rich houses. 

* Orme’s Hist. Frag., 10-15. 

® In 1680 and 16SI so great was the alarm in Snr.at, that the European merchauta 
j Bent their treasure on board of their sliips, and the people of the town began to move 
I to Suvvali. —Orme’s Hist. Fr.ag , 89 and 146. 
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been free from Maratha attacks till, in IGOG, it was disturbed by tlio 
news that Ram Raja had advanced within lifty miles. The govenior 
of Surat was on the alert. The town fortifications wore strengthened, 
and the Marathas, after remaining fur some time near the city, were 
forced to retire.^ In the last years of the cmperor'’s reign the 
power of the Marathas was on the increase. Towards tlie close of 
1702 a Maratha army advanced within eighteen miles of Surat. In 
February 1703 they came still nearer the city, and in March burnt 
the suburbs and besieged the town, demanding one-fourth of the 
revenue as the price of their retreat. d’he Europeans retired to 
their factories and took up arm.s for their defence, endeavouring, 
at the same time, by every good office, to conciliate the Marathas.'^ 
Towards the close of 170-5 the [Marathas once more appeared before 
Surat, and in April 1700 for nine days invested the city. By throw- 
ing out entrenchment.s'* beyond the widls, the progress of the be- 
siegers, who were poorly supplied with cannon, was stayed, and the 
town preserved. But the blockade was continued for several weeks, 
and before the Maratluis finally retired (May 23rd) the prices of neces- 
saries had risen from two to three hundred per cent. 

Surat in the latter part of the seventeenth century was a thickly 
peopled town, with a population estimated at 200,000 souls/* 
Compared with former times, its appearance was in many respects 
improved. The town walls were now of brick instead of mud. 
The city had been increased by the establishment of three new 
suburbs.® An iJga, or Muhammadan place of prayer, had been 
built, and a garden laid out in one of the subtirhs.** Of public 
buildings are noticed (1073-1081) the custom-house, ' with a good 
front,’ and over against the custom-house the mint, with a 
‘ stately entrance, in itself a large town of offices.” ’’ Several mosques 
were built from time to time. But of these, only two, with lung 
spires, were (1673-1081) objects of any special mtere.st.^ In the 
style of private buildings there was some improvement. There were 
(1G73-1681) very many« lofty houses, some of them, a century after- 


^ Bruce’s Annals, ITT., 180, 

2 Bnice’s Annals, III., 521. 

Bruce-s Annals, III 594, nml H.am. New Act (1690.1720), I., 1G4. These sconces 
were the beginning of the outer walls. But the work of building the vails was not 
actually begun for seven years later. 

^ Ham. New Act., I., 164. 

® These suburbs were ; I. GhAstipur.a, built by Gheyas-iul-din eovemor tRca 
II. Salabatpnra, built by Sahibat Muhammad Khin, governor 1687^ III ’Bewra' 
am?i707^* ‘’“I”®’’'”” -''■“raiigzeb, who lived in .Surat between 1698 

« The was built in 1687. The garden, known as the Begam’s garden, was made 
by Auraugzeb s sister, the founder of Begaiupura. ■=> & , 

7 Fryer, 98. 

» Fryer, 99. These two mosrpies would seem to have been close together near 
o^Xe L'smit k'™- governor’s palaceli the sl?e 

these large houses were, as a rule, Jluhammadau merchants 
though a Parsi, brokerto the kmg of Bantam, is said (1673-1681) to have ’ turned the 
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wardsj described as having gardens filled ■with the most beautiful 
flowers, subterraneous chambers contrived against the intense heats 
prevailing throngh part of the year, and saloons where fonntaiiis were 
playing in basins of marble.'’^ On the other hand, the houses of the 
common j^cople were still mean in appearance, ‘ the walls only of 
bamboos, placed a foot apart with reeds woven tlu-ough them, and 
their covering palm leaves.'’^ The streets, though (I (190) in many 
places “'of a convenient breadth,'’ wei-c on the whole 'some too 
narrow,’ unpaved, and in an evening, especially near the market- 
place, so thronged that it was not easy to pass. No attempt ■u'ould 
seem to have been made to keep the streets clean. They were (1090) 
in many places ' overspread with the excrement of men and beasts.’ ^ 
Fryer (1G73-1G81) wonders that a city ' whose people make the 
streets opposite their d-wcllings a dnng-hill should never have been 
visited by the plagne.’ IVithin a year or two after Fryer left 
Surat the city was visited by tlie plague. The first outbreak was 
in 1684, and for six years it raged without interruption. But 
though during this time the city was never entirely free from the 
disease, at different seasons of the year the attacks varied in intensity. 
Lulling during the rainy months (June to September), the epidemic 
broke out with fresh fiercene,-^s in October, and again abating during 
the greater part of the cold and hot seasons raged with renewed 
fury towards the end of May. The death-rate at times ' on a very 
modest calculation’ amounted to three hundred a day. As late as 1689 
no Englishman had been attacked.'* 


Chapter V 
History- 
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The Plague, 

1 ( 584 - 1 ( 390 . 


The form of administration remained unchanged. During this Administration 
period sixteen officers held the post of civil governor of the city, 2-07 

giving on an average a t(n'ui of about three years to each.® The ' ' ‘ 


outside of liis jiocket."* on a .siiiniitumis liousc, a .S2>acions fabric, hut ill contrived ’ 
(Fryer, 92.) The tVAniii-j (U390) continued to live in cells or sheds, 2 iartly from 
their love of frugality, iiartly through fear of the .av.arice of the Mogh.al. (Ovingtoii, 
21(1.) As to the nuiuber of hirue houses there is soiiie ilitiVreucc of ojiinion, as, 
according to t'areri ( KiO.')), there were not more than twelve good hou.scs belonging to 
French, Knglish, Dutch, and Muhaimn.id.ans. — Churchill. IV., ISo. 

’ Abbe Itayn.al (1780), II., 34. 

" Stone, bricks, and mortar were dear (1090) ; so wood, brought from Daman, was 
much used. — Ovingtou, 216. 

^ Ovington, 31G. Fryer, 113. 

Ovington, 347-348. This would seem to have been phague and not cholera. Be- 
tween 1684 and 1606 Persia -as well as Tndi.r^w.as visited by the plague. At IJussorah, in 
1G91, a pestileiicG raged so violently that more than 80,006 peoiile died, and the rest tied. 
(Ham. 5.ew Act., I., 84.) In IVestern India, besides at Surat, several outlireaks of 
league are about this time recorded. At Ooa, in 1084, Sultan Mo.sani’s army was 
attacked and 500 men died a day (Orme's Hist. Frag , 1-12) : at Bonihay. in 1690, a 
liestileiitial disorder reduced the garrison to thirty-tive Fiiglish soldiers (Bruce’s 
Annals III. , 94); at Bassoin, in 169."), it.s ravages had depopuiatol one-tlard of the 
town (Oemelli Carori, in (,'hurchill, 1 V , 1 i)0) ; at Tatha in Siiul, in 1696, 80 000 2 ieople 
died of the 2dague, and above one half of the city w,i3 desol.itc and left eiii^ity,-- 
Hani, blew Act,, I,, 123. 

® The following list gives the names and d.ates of the civil governors of Surat, clerks 
of the crown, or riiidwo/;, between lti.>8 and 1707 : limit Kli.in ( 1 6,7.S-1664i ; Rait 
Khan (1664) ; Muhammad Beg Klein (16i)61 ; Dheyas-ud-ilin Kh.'iu (1667) ; Zeimulab- 
iid dm Klu'ui (1609) ; Mukhtar Khan (1671) ; Me-at Amnl Kh.'m ( 1073) ; Aituiel Khan 
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governor had a body of troops 1,500 strong in his pay.* In civil 
matters the governor of the city was helped by the Musahnan judge, 
or kdji, and by the public recorder, or wikitacls. For managing 
the customs there was a port officer, or sliuJibandar, who appeared at 
the custom-house at certain times to mark the goods as they were 
passed.® The charge of the town in criminal matters was en- 
trusted to a police magistrate, or kotw/ll. This officer had a guard of 
soldiers, but had no capital powers. Three times during the night — 
at nine, twelve, and three o’clock — the kutiudl went the rounds of the 
city. The police arrangements were effective, tumults seldom hap- 
pened, and serious crimes were so rare that during the twenty years 
preceding 1690 no one had suffered a capital punishment.® Criminals 
were beaten by blows of a stick, and were sometimes punished in the 
street. To prevent crime in the country near Surat was the work of 
a separate officer called faujddr. He was allowed soldiers and servants 
under him to traverse the country, to look after the highways, to 
hunt out the robbers, and keep all suspected places quiet and safe 
for passengers.^ Of the commandant of the castle, Ovington (1690) 
writes, under the appearance of a high commander, he is a real 
prisoner, laid under a strict engagement never to pass beyond the 
walls of his castle.” The term of the commandant^s power seldom 
stretched beyond three years in all.® 

During this period, from time to time, cb.anges took place in the 
rate of customs levied from the different classes of merchants. In 
1664, in reward for their gallant defence again.st Shiwaji, Aurangzeb 
reduced the rate of custom dues charged to the English and Dutch 
from oi to 2 per cent.® "With regard to the amount of revenue 


(1675) ; K.-irtalib Kli.iii (1677) : Aitbar Kli.an (16S0I ; Sh-ablimat Kht'n (1CS3) ; 
Mirza Sheikh Alla (IC'5) : Sahib it Muhaminail (IGST) ; Nayabat Khiii (10901 •' 
Dilawar Khan (lo'93t ; .an I Aiwir Khan (170!. 1707). ’ 

1 Of these men 1 1073) some woro aniifl «itli iruatchh.oks, others with SM'Ords or 
javelins. There «.is a troo}. of ’200 horse Mith ([iiivers full of arrows at the hows of 
their saddles, lances at their noht stiriup. and swords of an unwiehlly bulk, bucklers 
hanging over their shouUleis. and their bows curiously and strongly made wdth horn 
and for that reason better in dry than in wet weather.' — Frver, 90.' ’ 

- Fryer, 93. 

3 According to Ovington (IGOO) the cao.e of this freedom from crime was not «0 
much the eliicie-nt [,ohcc a.s the ‘ inotien-ivo cenversato n of the> jcntilc Indians who 
arc veiy aot to icce ve. but seldom give an al uve,' '■ T ],,s, ' he adds, '• keeps them at 
a distance trom a.I heinous i-„. s. and for petty failures a diubbiug is a sufficient 
atonement to public ju&tice. — 230. 

* Ovington, 232. 

® 0^'ington. 217. 

6 This concession would seem not to have been continued for anv great lensrth of 
time. In UTH (And.-rs, n. 17.6, natives , Hindus, pawl ,n o per centfnd Clmftians 
four per cent It tin- c irect. it nay itil..-.ps refer to Aimcman Cl.iistians. 
Tnatit Oiduot apply to Luv,,p, ( hr;.n..r„- appei r- from ,a Hatuneut of Orme's 



the beginning of the eighteenth century, s.yv. “ Muhammadans pay two per cent . 
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collected, it was estimated (IddO) tliat the dues cbarged on floods im- 
ported by sea amounted to a yoarly sum of LldOdlOo"^ jlR- 1 dj d 

If this estimate is correct, ihe rcsourci's of the city towards the' clo-o 
of this period must have considerably falh'n olY, as tu tlie di'tiiiled 
financial statement given in the diirat-i-Ahmadi, the revenue from 
the city and mint is entered at LG7,-j0t) Avs. o,/o,0U()).“ Ac- 
cording- to the same statement, details of which are given below, 
exclusive of the amount recovered from the city, the districts under 
Surat yielded a yearly revenue of Adb,lo9 (IR. 


Cliapter V- 
History. 

Kevenuc, 

1G58-170D. 


* Thevfcuot, V., 81, 

" It is difficult to say to what year the <ltt.uled tiiiaiicial Ntittinents in the 
Mirat-i- Ahmadi refer. Apparently they are the current I'eveuues ( 1 < 48- 1 1 ) recover* 
ed when the author wrote. But since, as early as the rc%emies et the di^tnets 
round Surat were collected by the Marathas. thc'-e statcineuts mii<t have heiai taken 
from some earlier accounts. The reasons tor atti ihutiny t lie in to tl»e iKyinnm^^ oI tlie 
eighteenth century, ate i, that the total acrec-' totci ihK closely \n itii thirteen lakhs 
of ru[>ees, the total given hy Haniiltuii m hi.s \ew Account, 1.. 14ih :>'• the a\eiage 
Surat reA'enues for the dfteon veai ' ending 17t>'>: <'*nd n, that, alter the elo^e of 
Aurangzelj's reign, the Surat revenues rapidly foil oil Aeeoidnig to Hjimlton. the 
total of thirteen lakhs was collected rroia thiee s<ii:rcea ; i, cu.st'un-' at the r-itei'f tM o 
}'er cent from Muhammadans, three and a •piarrer iioni ( 'lui'-tiau', and live from 
Hindus ; ii, laml-tax of three-fouiths (»t the crop pai l vi kind ; and iii, p<'il-tax <ji 
about one crown a head. — Ham. ISew Act, I, 149 and ld4. 

The diianoial details given in the Mirat-i- Ahmadi appear from the following tabular 
statement : — 

Staff mt'Df of flu' P, /•/ /ifo '• of fh>' Sin'ot '/"/•/ rii<>r<h'tp tifm-if 1 <00*1 * 10. 
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^V'A. — 4n .la'tj- - 1 1 ii}-- 1" ini ' > s Cl 

The territory known as the Surat othu •"’a or goveinor-hij* of twentv-oight f>uh> 
divisions, may be nuielily descnbt-d a> the lands that lie l«tu''-(.n tlie Kiin and tlio 
Bamangainra rivers, and we-^t < >f the Thij]')i»la. B..insda. and 1 »h irr.mj'or st it About 
one-half of tins area is inciinh d in tiie evistnm di-tiiet of >nr«t ; the romeinder 
foims of the territory of JIis Hi_dim'-s tlio l in ku .ir Ft is «lidnult t<» di-lei in me 
what twenty-eight sub-divisn.u.-, wei e oi iginal!' imdudoil in tin- *^nr.'it ■jo\ ♦ i uordiip. 
The map of the Surat o//oo/'h pi-.giarfd in IbKh ^ho\\s :dl 1 m*!'' i of tlic Kim, 
dividing the whole area into thirty adniinistrativo suh-di\ i^aoh^ us IoUjv.s . 

I _.\ -,f;7n itl Tin- Till! n 'I 


Bt 'U'<k 


I . Olpdd , 

1 ’ ^ Modern MandM. 

3. Haadvi. ) 


t ii 'ir 

1 . Wi-lllvJ 
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Among the native merchants of Surat there were during the seven- 
teenth century men of very great wealth.^ Of these (1673), some 
had their head-quarters at Surat ; others, though only agents for trad- 
ing houses in the interior, “’bore a port equal to the European com- 
panies.'- The rich Musalman and Parsi merchants lived in great 
style. But the Hindus, however much money they might have, strove 
to conceal it, living frugally and keeping their dealings as secret as 
possible. This may partly have been done from fear of the exac- 
tions of the Musalman officers. But it was probably to some extent 
their own choice, as at times they would seem to have openly made 
great display of wealth, loading their wives and children with orna- 
ments, and spending largo sums on the occasions of marriages and 
deaths in their families.® Of the skill of the Hindu mei-chants of 
Surat, Ovington (1090) says, “ by the strength of his brain only he 
will sum up accounts with equal exactness and quicker despatch 
than the readiest arithmetician can with his pen.'’^ 

This was the time of Surat’s gi’catest commercial prosperity. 
It was (1695) ‘ the prime mart of India, all nations of the world 
trading there ; no ship sailing in the Indian ocean, but what put 
into Surat to buy, sell, or load.’® The general course of its traffic 
was in most respects the same as in the previous period. At Surat 
itself some changes had taken place in the arrangements of the port. On 
account of the opportunity it gave for smuggling, no vessels, except 
those belonging to European;?, were allowedf o lie at Suwali, but were 
forced to remain off the bar, whore the dues were paid.® Again, 
instead of bringing goods from the .ships to Surat by land in carts, 
towards the close of the century (1690) the ordinary practice would 
seem to have been to unload the cargoes of great ships into hoys. 


II.— Betweex the T.^'m axd the D.vmaxg.axoa Riveus. 


4. Cliorjisi. 
6. Karud 

6. Sarblion. 

7. Wdlod, 

8. Bnhari 

9. P6rchol. 
10. Siipa, 



11. Chikhli. 


GihhlcOi'. 

S. KAmrej. 

) 

12. BaNtir, 

) Modern 

4. 

! Modern 

13. Parnera. 

J B:\laar. 

6. Balosar. 

1 Barcloli. 

14 B!iut''ar. 

) Mtidcrn 

H. Wiliura. 

) 1 
) Modern 1 
jjalalpor. 1 

15. Ba^Ara. 

i Pdrdi. 

7. SonuMrli. 

8. ilaruli. 

9. Teldri. 


10. Mahuw’a. 

11. AVisanpur, 

12. Gandevi. 

13. Wahvdra. 

14. Wowal. 

10. Aiitapoi*. 
16. Andwitl. 


In t^^ 0 fjiinilics in Surnt arc saitl to liavc Ijocn tlio ricliest morcliaiits in 
the world. (Orme’sHist. Frag., l.S.) One Hindu morcliant (lOfiG) was calculated to be 
worth at least eight millions. (They., V., 46.) This is probably Uvros, and so would 
represent about .£.3:3.3,333 (see AW, eltayiial^ II., 09 ) .^nd m the shop of another Hindu, 
.Niiwuji (m ]G()4) IS said ^ found twenty-two pounds weiglit of strung pearls, 

'n.i'i''-’ ^ 1 he English brokers are .said (1 GW) to have been worth from 

£lo0,000 to £300,000 (l.r to 30 lakhs of rupee.s). (Oviiig, , 319. ) Towanls the close of 
the l;th century, Mulla AhdulJ Afar had begun to trade. This merchant is said to 

worth from 

£i0,000 to £ 2 . 1 , 000 . (Ham. Eew Act., I., 148.) In 1695 some of the merchants are 
said to have been rich enough to load any great ship out of one of their warehouses. - 
Careri, in Churchill, IV ., 189. 

^ Fryer, 115. 

® Ovington, 317-319. 


■' Ovington, 279. 

® GemeUi Careri, in ChiirchiU, IV., 
emporium of the Indian empire, — 218. 
“ Thcvciiot, V,, 78. 


188. Ovington also (1689) calls it the most famed 
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yachts, and country boats, 'which at that time ■were .said to pa<s up 
the Tiipti with “’great convenience and expedition.’^ In Surat (ItjOt)) 
the foreign merchants laid out their bales in the castle e'rcen, and 
prepared them as loadings for their ships. Near the m.arket-place, 
especially of an eveiiing, the local dealers tlironged, standing lu the 
stieets with silks and stuffs in their hands or on their heads. ^ 
Thevenot (1G6C) thus sums up the articles of trade in the Surat 
markets : All kinds of Indian cotton g'oods, all the wares of Europe 
and of China ; diamonds, rubies, pearls, and all other kinds of pre- 
cious stones ; muse, amber, myrrh, incense, manna, sal ammoniac, 
quicksilver, lac, indigo, and the red dye riiiiias, and all kinds of 
Indian and other eastern drug's.'^ 


Chapter V- 

History. 

l.-)73-1738. 

Tia.l,', 

iG'»S-1707. 


As in earlier times, the chief articles of export (1(100) were agates, 
carnelians, desks, cabinets, and b oxos neatly jioli.'hed and embel- 
lished, silks, velvets, taffetas, satins,* and cotton cloth. Koxt to the 
inanufacture of cloth, one of the most important industries of Surat at 
this time, would seem to have been ship-building. In (UlSS) men- 
tion is made of ^ a very comely stout ship of over one thciibaud tons 
being built in the river at Surat ; and the ship-carpenters arc said to 
be able -to take the model of any Engli-h ship in all the cuiio'-ity of 
its building as exactly as if they had lieeu the lirst contrivers.’'’’ As 
to the ordinary protits of trade, Ovington tells that UbOoj in the trade 
bet'ween Surat and China proiits of one hundred percent were to bo 
made, and that by simply sending out >ilver and bringing back gold 
a profit of twenty-five jier cent might be cleared. tYitli regard to 
the rates of interest, money coidd lie borrowed by Englishmen of 
Credit and esteem on private security at twenty-iivc per cent, this 
rate including all ri^k of lo.ss at sea.'* 


Of European settlers the four most important were the English, Enyli.sli in Surat, 
Outch, French, and Portuguese. The history' of the English com- lUoi-lOS-l. 
pany at Surat during the reign of Auraugzeb contains two sections, 

• the first of twenty-seven years, from 1(357 to 1G81, when Surat 


Ovington, 218. Some account of tlie state of the river is given uuder the heail 
apti, pp. 12-14. Ill KjOG there is said to have heeii so little water on the har tliat, 


. ' — o— 4.aj>ti is said at sj»riiig-tides to hear ships 

ons burden up to Surat walls. But hecause of the sands, the ships had first to 
unlade,— Fryer (1673-lb’Sl), 106. 

^ Ovington, 216-217. 

Thevenot, V., 53. Tavernier (1642-1666) gives the same account of Surat trade, 
(irlarris \ oyages, IL, 350.) Oii the subject of the import of money. Fryer (U>73) 
Says, though treasure is not the growth of this country, yet the innate thrift of the 
gentiles, the small occasion of foreign expenses, and the humour of laying u]» tlieir 
^aleut in a napkin, buries the >^reatest part of the treasure of the world in India, *’ — 
Tryer, 112, 

^ Ovington, 218. Indigo is said to have been more in demand than ever. Raw 
cotton was now exported in some quantity, and as early as 16S4 attention "was turned 
to the pressing of it into hales. — Anderson, 76. 

® Ovington, 200 and 280. In one passage Muscat Arabs, and in another Parsis, 
are mentioned as ship-builders. 

^ Ovington, 389-391. 
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English in Surat, 
1657-1684. 


was still the chief English settlement in India ; and the second, of 
twenty-three years, when, partly owing to the growing value of 
Bombay, and partly because of the di.-Jorders at Surat, the importance 
of their establishment in that city declined. In lGd7 the English 
company at Surat, fearing an increa.«ed competition from private 
merchants, made all possible retrenchments. The grant of the 
charter of 16 .j 7 restored confidence, and Surat again became the 
head of all English factorie.s, including iladras and Bantam.^ But 
at the same time, on account of the disturbances caused by the 
sons of Shah Jahan, trade at Surat was unfavourable.^ In 1661, 
by the grant of a fresh charter, the affairs of the company were 
placed on a firm footing. But trade was not prosperous, and, with 
the exception of Agra and Ahmedabad and of Gombroon in Persia, 
it was thought well to confine the company’s trade to the Malabar 
coast, Madras, Surat, and Bantam.-’ In reward for the brave de- 
fence of their factory against Shiw.-iji (IGC) 1), the emperor granted the 
English for one year entire remission of customs, a boon worth £2,500 
(Rs. 25,000;, and afterwards an abatement of one per cent in the rate 
levied."* On the other hand, there was at this time ( 166.5-1667) 
war between the Dutch and the English ; and the Dutch, sending 
strong hoots to 'We.-.tern India, blockaded the mouth of the Tapti, 
and, gaining a hold on the Malabar coast, they had for a time a 
monopoly of the pepper trade in addition to the command of the 
produce of the finer spices.^ Tidings of tbe formation of a new 
French company added to the embarrassment of the Englisli. In 
1666, the war with the Dutch and French, the MoghaP.s suspicions of 
English designs since their aciiuisition of Boml)ay, and the disturb- 
ances between Shiwajiand Aurangzeh, made trade ’precarious, if not 
hopeless.’" But two years later (1668), by the transfer of the island of 
Bombay from the English crown to tlie English company, the com- 
pany gained the position of independence they so much wished.^ 
From England instrnctioiis came that, on the strength of the in- 
crease of their power, the company were determined to ’ compete with 


^ Bruce's Annals, I., 53*2. 

2 Bruce’s Annals, I., 541. 

3 Bruce’s n.,IOS. In 1662 (March inth) .Sir Geort'e Oxenrlen was made 

president .md chief director of aBairs at Surat and all other factories in the north parts 
of Indi.a from ( ’eyloii to the Red Sea (Rnice’s Annals, 1 1. , 10^ ^ In 16^'^ 

Frag''!*’23l'° English factory, forced them to re-embark, — Orme's'’H ist’. 

* Bruce s Annals, II., 145. The charter reducing the pnssfnm e j.v j. x 
per cent wm.l.l seem nut to have heei, received till l(;67.-Mh-uce? An"X. 

® Bruce's Annals, IL, 163. Before war wa.s declared Sir C 
** Unless a sutiicicnt naval force is desiiatched from Ft i ■ 

Dutch, It will be impracticable for theVresideiiey at !^i ^ oounterbalanoe the 
of tliat port."-Briice’s Annals, II., 158 ; ^ ‘ ^ * to proceed with the trade 

® Bruce's Annals, II., 174. 

‘ The chief events in the history of Bombay before tbi^ t, , 

received .as part of (Jneen Katherine’s dower (Kiijn Port ' Bomt'ay 

up ( 1662 ). (ioveniedhyau otheer under the S"'® ** 

IS handed over to the company ( 1068 ). ° ( 1662 - 1668 ). Ivot paying. 
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the Dutch and resist them as far as their means would allow/ The 
interest in Bantam was strengthened, and subordinate factories were 
re-established at Karwar, Rajapur, Batticolo, Calicut, and Acheeu.^ 

In the following year (16G0) a council of eight members, five of 
whom were to be constantly resident at Surat, was chosen to assist 
the president. The president was to he governor of Bombay, but 
was to stay at Surat. The management of the company’s affairs in 
England was vigorous, more goods were sent out, instructions were 
received to keep open the Persian trade at all costs, and, by the es- 
tablishment of the factory at Karwar, the share of the English in 
the pepper trade wms recovered,^ In 1670, seeing how' exposed 
Surat was to the raids of the Marathas, the English merchants sent 
the most valuable part of their property to Suwali.^ More than once 
their factory was attacked, but on each occasion it was well and 
successfully defended. In the next year, besides Maratlia attacks, 
the company’s servants had to contend against the hostility of the 
governor and the rivalry of the French, who, by their careless trading, 
seriously lowered the value of European goods and raised that of 
native products.'* About this time (1673-1676), in addition to the 
reduction in the margin of profit, the Surat trade in several particu- 
lars became less advantageous ; the calicoes of the Coromandel 
coast were preferred to the piece-goods of Surat; West Indian 
competition was reducing the demand for indigo ; and less lac was 
required, as wafers were taking the place of sealing wax.® 

Under these circumstances, in spite of a better year in 1677, 
Surat was (1678) reduced to an agency, and the pay of the company’s 
servants lowered.® In 1681 Surat was, however, again raised to the 
rank of a presidency, and an attempt was made to revive the old 
TOute to .Surat by w'ay of Socotra, the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf. 
But, owing to the competition of the Armenians, this attempt failed. 
Meanwhile the profits of the company were in 1680 reduced by an 
order of the emperor, raising import duties from two to three and 
a half per cent, an order which in 1682 was extended to the import 


* Bruce’s Annals, II., 201-202. 

Brnce s Annals, II., 2.52-254. The following details show the extent of the com- 
pany s trade at Surat at this period (1G68-1G7.3): In 16GS six ships came from Bngland 
With goods and bulli m to the value of .£130,0i)0 ; in 1G69, 1,200 tons of shipping and 
stock valued y,t £75,000; in 1670, 1,500 ton.s of shipping; in 1G72, four ships with cargo 
valued at £85,000 ; and in IG"."! stock and bullion to the value of £100,000. (.-inder- 
^n, loO. ) The following details show the state of the company’s trade at Surat in 1070 : 
to (Bs. I,8l,5l0) ; desperate debts. £8,050 (Ks. 80,500) ;good debts, 

. ,926 (Rs. 99,200) ; investment for providing goods, £26,231 (Rs. 2,02,310) : goods 
tnbaled ready for England. £01, 108 (Rs. 6,11,080); goods for sale, £13,004(Rs 1,30,040), 
otal £136,473 (Rs. 13,64,730). — Bruce's Annals, II., 287. 

® Bruce’s Annals, II,, 286. 

f n depression in trade go, that in 1675 in Surat European goods had 

lallen below cost price, and money could not be borrowed, while in England the 
coarser Surat cloth w'as unsaleable. — Bruce's Annals, II., 376 and 383. 

® Bruce’s Annals, II., 357. 

® Bruce’s Annals, II., 421. Profits would seem to have greatly decreased, as in 1618 
an order was passed that money was not to be taken up in India at more than sis 
per cent, interest. — Bruce’s Annals, IT., 461. 
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of bullion.* In 1683 (November 3rd) the number of the company’s 
servants at Surat tvas increased by the arrival of the factors who in 
the previous year had been driven out of Bantam by the Dutch. 

At the time of the revival of the English interest in 1668, some 
changes were made in the character of the English trade with 
Surat. The factory in Bengal now competed more than formerly 
with Western India, and orders were issued to ship saltpetre by 
way of Bengal instead of by Surat.^ This would seem to have 
been one of the causes that led to the increased export of cloth 
from Surat to England, a change which raised up a new set of 
enemies to the company. In 1674, 1680, and 1697, the weavers of 
silk and cotton cloth in England objected so fiercely to this impor- 
tation of foreign cloth, that in 1701 an Act was passed ordering that 
no silk or cotton cloth made in India was to be worn in England.® 
Though in 1660 the company retired from the country or coasting 
trade in India, leaving it in the hands of its own servants, it con- 
tinued for some time ( 1 673) to be the custom for the ships from 
Europe, after they had unladen their cargoes* at Surat, * to go down 
the coast and, calling at Rujapur for fine cloth, at Karwar for coarse 
cloth and the weightiest pepper, and at Calicut for spice, ambergriz, 
granates, opium, and saltpetre, to come back to Surat before the cara- 
vans from up-country had arrived there with their wares.’® 

In 1684 orders were received to transfer the chief seat of the 
company’s trade from Surat to Bombay. But at first, on account 
of the mutiny of troops at Bombay,® and afterwards because of the 
war between the English and the Moghal emperor, the actual trans- 
fer did not take place till 1687. In 168.5 instructions were received 
from England that the company meant to establish themselves in 
a position of independence in Bengal by capturing Chittagong, and 
in Bombay by ' recovering Salsette and the other dependencies of 
Bombay originally ceded by the treaties between Charles II. and 
the crown of Portugal.’^ Bombay was (1687) to be fortified in the 
strongest manner, and to become the capital of the company’s Indian 
possessions and the residence of the governor-general. The ships 
from Europe were to clear out of Bombay and not from Surat, and 
the trade with Surat, still the residence of an agent and factory, was 


' Orme’s Hist. Frag., 96. 

2 Bruce’s Annals, II , 201. The first English settlement in Bengal was made in 1636 
in consequence of the privileges granted to Surgeon Boughton. 

3 MUbum’s Or. Com., I., XL. 


^ These cargoes were (1669) chiefly green and red broad-cloth ; large proportion of 
copper, tin, lead, and .alum ; small quantities of vermilion, quicksilver and good 
ivory. — Bruce's Annals, II., 265. ’ ° 


® Fryer, 86. 

® The mutiny at Bombay broke out 27th 
ber 1684. — Bruce’s Annals, II., 541. 


December 1683, and ended 19th Novem- 


7 Bruce’s Annals II., .v58-5Gl. By the home orders of 1685, Sir John Child had been 
made a baronet, and appointed captain-general and admiral of all the companv’s forces 

by sea and land in northern India,— Bruce’s Annals, II,, 552. 
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to be carried on through Bombay coasting vessels, taking English 
goods to Surat and bringing back the Gujarat exports.^ Sir John 
Child did not leave Surat for Bombay till 1(387 (April 2.3tii). Some 
of the factors remained behind in Surat, and, on news of the capture 
of Musalman vessels by Child’s orders, were seized and imprisoned 
by the governor of Surat. Sir John Child now drew up a statement of 
the grievances he complained of at Surat,- and to enforce his demands 
for redress, in 168S (October 9th) appeared at the mouth of the Tapti 
with an English fleet. This measure failed. The governor would not 
give up his prisoners, and Child was forced to retire. Child, on his 
way back to Bombay, seized some ships belonging to the Sidhi, and, re- 
fusing to give them up, the Sidhi landed in Bombay. Aurangzeb was 
at this time free to help the Sidhi, and the English were forced to beg 
for peace (1689, December 10th). Their prayer was granted, and 
though treated with much dishonour, and compelled to pay a fine of 
£15,000, the English in Surat were set free and allowed to resume 
their work of trading (1690, April 4th).^ So much did the reputa- 
tion of the English sntfer by this war that, as the Surat council 
wrote to the directors, “ without a large supply of shipping, stock and 
servants, we can never regain the trade or benefits of former grants.”^ 
After the close of Child’s war (^1600) the English intcre.st in Surat 
declined. In spite of their reverses the company was determined to 
continue their efforts to establish themselves as an independent 
power at Bombay. “ The Moghal,” they wrote, “ should see that the 
English company were no longer dependent on him for help and 
countenance in Surat. There were other markets where his power 
did not reach. Ships loaded at Calicut and Karwar should sail from 
Bombay to Europe, and let the Surat traders see that goods were to 
be found in other parts of India besides Gujarat.” This show of in- 
dependence on the part of the company’s managers would seem to 
have yielded good results. The emperor treated the English with 
more favour, granted a licence for the Bengal trade, and agreed to pay 
a sum of £8,000 as compensation for the goods plundered from the 
English factory in Surat.® After their re-establishment at Surat, 
affairs did not go well with the company. The war with France, the 
competition of private traders, and the vengeance taken by the 
governor of Surat on account of the excesses of European pirates, 
served to injure and depress the English trade.® 
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* Bruce's Annals, 11., 611-612. 

~ The chief grounds of complaint were that the English were now charged 3\ per cent, 
instead of 2 per cent as formerly ; that the governor gave them no help m recovering 
their debts ; and that their garden and wharf had been taken from them. — Ham. JS'ew 
Act., L, 203-215. 

® During the whole of this time, the agent, IVIr. Harris, an<l the other servants of the 
company in Surat, remained ‘ imprisoned in irons.’- — Bruce’s Annals, II., 639. 

^ Bruce’s Annals, II., 642. Sir J. Child did not survive the defeat of his plans. 
He died 1690, February 4th. 

® Bruce’s Annals, III., 96. 

® In 1695 five of their ships were seized by the French (Bruce's Annals, HI. , ISO) ; in 
1693 trade was suspended at Surat on account of piracies (Bruce’s Annals, III., 146) ; 
in 1695 the factors were imprisoned, and kept in confinement till 1696 (-lime 17th). — ' 
(Bruce’s Annals, III., 1S9). 
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In 1698 the company’s affairs suffered still more severely by the for- 
mation of a new English company. In 1709 the representatives of the 
new company, with Sir Nicholas Waite as their chief, arrived in Surat. 
There was much ill-feeling between the servants of the old, or London, 
and the new, or English, companies. So far was this carried that Sir 
John Gayer (1700), the head of the old company, recommended that 
their factory should be withdrawn from Surat. The importance of the 
new company was fora time increased by the arrival of the ambassa- 
dor, Sir William Norris. The chief object of this mission w'as to free 
the new company from any share in the responsibility for protecting 
the Surat trade against European pirates with which the London com- 
pany was burdened. But this embassy proved a failure, and was very 
costly.^ Another device of the president of the new, or English, 
company for lessening the power of his rival in Surat was more suc- 
cessful. By suggesting that the members of the old company were 
connected with the excesses committed by the English pirafes, by 
warnings that now at any time the old company might desert Surat 
leaving their debts unpaid, and by bribery, Sir Nicholas Waite 
procured an order from the Delhi court directing that Sir John Gayer 
and the other members of the London company should be seized. A 
force was accordingly sent by the Surat governor to Suwali, and 
(1701, February) seizing Sir John Gayer, his wife, and several factors, 
brought them to Surat, and for a time confined them in the governor’s 
house. After a fortnight the prisoners were transferred to their own 
factory. At first there were no fewer than one hundred and seven 
persons in confinement But by the end of two years (1703, January) 
their number was reduced to twenty-two.^ During this time, though 
rationed as prisoners, and unable to leave the factory walls, the com- 
pany’s servants would seem to have been allowed to trade.^ lu 1 703, 
in consequence of more piracies by English captains, the governor at- 
tempted to lay hold of the factors. But they defended the factory 
for twelve days, and the governor’s rage somewhat abating, they were 
allowed to remain in their former state of modified confinement. In 
England, in 1702 (July 22nd), the interests of the rival companies 
had been united by the grant of a charter of union. But at Surat the 
rivalry was too keen to allow of the members of the different factories 
at once beginning to work comfortably together. In 1704, at Surat, 
orders were received appointing Sir John Gayer general in Bombay, 
and Sir Nicholas Waite president at Surat. At the same time these 
orders contained the provision that, should Gayer not be released 
within three months, Waite was authorized to act in Gayer’s place 
as general. Taking advantage of this provision, Waite left Surat 


’ The charges are said to have amounted to £80,000. Norris, fretted with the delays 
and worries of his mission, left India broken in health, and died of dysentery on his 
voyage to England, October lOtb, 1702. 


= The details were: 1 general, 1 president, 3 members of council, 1 chaplain, 9 factors 
6 writers, and 1 surgeon = 22. ’ 

^ Hamilton (1690-1720) writes: “it was generally believed that it was only apiece of 
policy on Gayer’s part of going to Surat in order to employ his money in nrivate trade ” 
(New Act., 1 ., 239.) But this seems inconsistent with the other accounts of these 
events. — Anderson, 367, .and Bruce’s Aimals, ITT., 404 666. 
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for Bombay, and acted there as general till 1707, when he was dis- Chapter V. 

missed the service.^ Before leaving Surat in 1701, Waite is said, 

instead of making any effort to obtain Gayeffs release, to have done History, 

what he could do, by bribery and misrepresentation, to strengthen 1573-1733. 

the governor in his determination not to sot Gayer free. So success- English in Surat, 
ful was the course adopted by Waite, that the factors of the Loudon 1684-1704. 
company remained in confinement till, in 17U7, by the vigorous steps 
taken by the Dutch, their own demands -were conceded, and at the 
same time the English factors were set at liberty.^ 

The chief articles brought by the English to Surat at the close English imports, 
of this period were lead in pigs, barrels of tar, sword-blades and 
pen-knives, spectacles, looking-glasses, swinging-glasses, hubble- 
bubbles, and rose-water bottles. Among articles valued as presents 
are mentioned long guns, br.ass guns, large glass cisterns, and flow- 
ered cloth, green, scarlet, and white.® 

As organized in 16G9 and 1G75 the factory at Surat consisted The English factory, 
of the president^ and a resident council of four, and under them 
a Subordinate body, generally about twenty-eight strong, divided 
into the three grades, of merchants, factors, and writers. After the 
president, who, with a salary of £-500 a year, issued all orders and 
disposed of all preferments, there came his four resident councillors. 

Of these, the first in rank was the accountant, on £72 a year, who 
acted as treasurer and prepared the accounts for audit; the second 
was the store-keeper, on £ 10 a year, who registered the sales of 
European and the purchases of country goods ; the third, the purser 
marine, also on £40 a year, who gave an account of all exports and 
imports, provided stores, and discharged other duties connected 
with the shipping ; and the fourth, the secretary, on £40 a year, 
who modelled all consultations, recorded all transactions, and affixed 
the company’s seal to all passes and commissions. 

Of the three grades into which the body of the company’s 
servants were divided, that of merchants was the highest. These, 


' Bruce’s Annals, III.. 636. 

° Bruce's Annals, III., 619. Iso ilirect mention of Gaycr's release has been traced. 
Anderson notices (378) that, from a reference to him in the letters from England in 1708, 
Gayer was still in confinement. But it is possible tliat he had before this been set at 
liberty, though the news of his release li.-id not reached England when the directors’ 
letter was written. It seems strangethat in 1708, when Waite’s services were discon- 
tinued. Aislabie, and not Gav’er, should have succeeded him as general. Probably it 
was due to the ‘A'ew’ element in the United Company that Gayer was so hardly 
used. 


® Surat Diaries for 1700. 

^ List of presidents of the sere nt tenth century. 


Aldworth ... 

Kerridge . . 

Thomas Eastell . . 

Wyld 

Methwold 

William Tremlen 

Francis Breton 

Captain Jeremy Blackman 

Nathaniel Wyche 


1613-1615 

1615-1623 

1623-1626 

1026- 

-1638 

1638-1644 

1644-1649 

1650-1655 

1658- 


Kevengton . . 

Andrews ... 

Sir George Oxenden 
Gerald Angier . . 
Bolt 

Sir .John Child . . 
Bartholomew Harris 
Daniel Annesley 
Stephen Colt 


1659- 


1662-1669 
1669-1677 
1677-1682 
1682 1690 
1690-1694 
1694-1700 
1701- 
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who were men of more than eleven years’ standing, received £40 a 
year. From their number any vacancies in the council at Surat, or 
among the chiefs of the branch factories, were filled up. The second 
was the grade of factors, men of from six to eleven years’ service, paid 
at the rate of £20 a year. This grade was divided into two classes, 
senior factors of from eleven to eight, and junior factors of from eight 
to five years’ service. The third was the grade of writers, men of less 
than five years’ service, with salaries of £10 a year. A fourth grade, 
called apprentices, youths who worked without pay in the hope of 
preferment, is provided for in the orders of 1675 ; but this grade, if 
it ever had any actual existence, would seem soon to have been 
given up.i Besides the mercantile e.stablishment, other Englishmen 
were employed in connection with the factory. Of these the highest 
in position, holding the rank of third in the factory, was the minister 
or chaplain, who, with a salary of £100 a year, was expected to read 
prayers twice every day of the week, preaching once, in addition, on 
Sundays, to catechise the youth, and to visit the subordinate 
factories on the Malabar coast. Next there was the surgeon, like 
the merchants, on £10 a year, who apparently was helped by an 
Indian doctor of physic.^ There was also generally an European 
cook and about seventeen other Englishmen in subordinate posi- 
tions, some of them attached to the Suwali marine, the rest forming 
the president’s guard.® Besides these resident members of the 
Surat factory, one or two of the chiefs of subordinate factories were 
generally elected members of tho Surat council.^ 

Of natives attached to the factory there was the ' master ’ to 
teach the young men to write and read the native languages. But 
a good knowledge of native languages few of the company’s ser- 
vants were said to attempt and fewer to gain.® There was also 
an Indian doctor of physic to help the English surgeon, and an 
Indian cook. Besides, there was a body of forty Indian messen- 
gers, porters, and domestics, of whom all the English members ac- 
cording to their position, had some to wait on them in their chamber 


* Bruce’s Annals, II., 375. Compare Fryer (1673-lGSl), 84, and Anderson, 191. 
s Ovington (1690), 402. 

3 Fryer, 85. 


« Fryer, 85. The new or English company started, 1700, in Surat with an estab- 
bshment of, including the president, forty Europeans. Of these, twenty-six, employed 
on mercantile business, were engaged at the following rates of pay : The president on 
£500, with a second £500 as table-money ; a member of council on £100 a year • five 
chief factors on £60 a year ; other five factors on £40 a year ; and fourteen writers 
on ±20. Besides these, there were fourteen others : a chaplain on £100 ■ a surgeon 
on £30, and a Goanese cook on £20 ; ten soldiers and a trumpeter who received 
£4 each and a suit of clothes The factory was not always, however, kept up at 
this strength During the first three years of its establishment in Surat cieht 
persons had died and seven been dismissed, and though their places were to some 
extent suppl ed the strength of the factory was in 1704 (Febniary 21st) reduced 
to twenty, of whom fifteen belonged to the strictly mercantile estLishment. At 
that time the monthly expenses of the factory, including steward’s disbursements 
?o eI variedfrom £150to£200 (Rs. 1,500 

' Fryer, 85. 
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and follow them out.' In matters of business the details of the 
carrying out of almost all orders were left in the hands of the native 
merchants, from whom the company’s brokers were chosen.^ The 
collection of piece-goods for export required a somewhat elaborate 
arrangement. To ensure a steady supply of the.se goods, money had 
to be advanced to the weavers. This was one of the parts of the 
business entrusted to the native brokers. These men went into the 
districts, employing clerks, or gunidufas, on a monthly salary to 
see that the weavers acted up to their agreements. Sometimes, 
it is said, between the agents and the weavers were another class of 
small brokers called Jaldls^^ 

Though their salaries were so small, the English servants of the 
company lived comfortably in Surat, and in many cases returned to 
England with large fortunes. Of perquisites, iu addition to their 
pay, the young men received from the brokers at every diirdli festival 
(September to October) presents of jewels and cloth, enough to serve 
them for great part of the year. ’ The chaplain had his private 
gifts from merchants and masters of ships, and his ‘ noble large 
gratuities for officiating at marriages, baptisms, and burials.’^ The 
surgeon gained considerably by his ' outward practice and traffic.’ 
Those of the members of the factory who wore iu a position to 
engage in trade had other opportunities for making a fortune. 
Though the privilege of private trade was withdrawn in 1657, the 
country trade between ports east of the Cape of Good Hope 
was, in 1061, handed over to the company’s servants. Such was the 
profit in this trade, that even tho.se of the merchants who had no 
capital of their own could afford to borrow from native money- 
lenders, paying them at the rate of twenty-five per cent. Another 
source of profit during part of this time was the trade in diamonds, 
which, though taken away from their servants in 1680, was again 
restored by the company in 1098. The new company (1698) allowed 
their servants both the privilege of private trade and the right to 
trade in diamonds.® 

To illustrate the mode of life of the English in Surat during the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, the following details are available : 
The house which accommodated the whole of the company’s establish- 
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^ Fryer, 85. 

2 Frj'er, 85. 

^ Fryer (1673-1681) says “the factors oversee the weavers buying up the cotton- 
yam to employ them all the rains, or else the chief broker employs Banians in their 
stead, and is responsible for their hdelity. — 86. 

Ovington. Chaplains are said to have frequently remitted at least the whole of 
their salaries to England. (Anderson, 271.) Ferhaps, like the Dutch ministers of 
the 18th century, the English chaplains knew ‘ to avail of their visits to stations on 
the Kanara coast for the advantage of their pockets by taking with them as much 
merchandize for sale as they can find room for in the ships by which they take their 
passage.’ — Stavorinus (1774), I., 307. 

® A third source of gain would seem to have been a commission on transactions 
carried out on behalf of traders in England. Thus Fryer (1673) says, “none of the 
Surat council if known in England but makes considerably by his place after the 
rate of five per cent commission,” “ This/’ he adds, “ is the Jacob s ladder by wdiich 
they ascend. ” — 85. 
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ment had, through the liberality of the emperor Auraugzob, who 
was their landlord, gradually been beautified and enlarged till, besides 
several ‘decent apartments'^ for the president, it could lodge forty 
persons, and ‘ had the convenience of several cellars and warehouses, 
of a cistern of water and of a bath.' Built of stone and excellent 
timber, with good carving, ‘without representations,’ their house was 
contrived after the fashion of the Moors buildings, with upper and 
lower galleries, or terrace-walks, a neat oratory, and a convenient 
open place for meals. Within the factory was a chapel ‘ decently 
embellished,' but, to please the Moors, without the figure of any living 
creature in it. In this chapel, about six in the morning, the whole 
company came together to hear prayers read by the chaplain. They 
then dispersed, some to the morning meal, others to the ‘ groves and 
gardens ' near the water side, and a few of the young writers to 
the teacher provided for their use by the company. At ten business 
began, and went on till noon. Then dinner was served, all sitting 
down, after the English manner, in a public place, according to their 
seniority in the service. The table, spread at the company's 
expense, was adorned with drinking cups, dishes, and plates of pure 
silver, ‘ massy and substantial.' The dishes were filled with the choicest 
meat Surat or the country round could aiford, prepared, to please 
‘ the curiosity of every palate,' by an English, a Portuguese, and an 
Indian cook. With equal freedom generous Persian wine and arrack 
punch were served round the table. This was the everyday fare. 
But on Sundays and public festivals the table was ‘ still further em- 
bellished ' by game, fruit, European wines, and English beer. In 
the afternoon, about four o’clock, business was resumed, and was 
carried on till dark. Then, after prayers, at eight, a public supper 
and some ‘ innocent easy recreation,' all retired to their rooms, no 
one being allowed, without liberty of the president, ‘ to lie abroad or 
leave the factory.'^ 

At times, from October to March, the summer season as it was 
then generally called, ships came and went from the Suwali roads 
near the mouth of the Tapti, and then duiing the hours of business, 
from ten to noon, and again from four till dark, below stairs among 
the packers and warehouse-keepers, it was ‘ a mere Bilingsgate,' and 
all over the factory a ‘ continued hurly-burly.’ Winter, or the rainy 
season, from June to October, was, to many of the factory, a less busy 


* Fryer (1673) calls them ‘ noble rooms for council and entertainment.’— 84. 

! Ojington, 391-401 ; Fryer, 83. The life of the English factors in Surat was 
not however, always either so well regulated or so comfortable as Fryer (1673) 
O090) describe it. There are on record complaints of gambling 
(1686) and of drunkenness (1700). At one time (apparently about 1660) so displeased 
were the home authonties with their servants’ conduct in Surat that they issued orders 
that any one addicted to drantenness, profane swearing, or uncleanness, was first to be 
admonished then fitly punished, and, should the punishment nrove insufficient, was to 
be sent to England by the next ship. (Ovington, 406.) Not was the style of living 
vS" Tv P^fuse comfort. Towards the close of the century, instead of thi 
desenbed by Ovington, only one joint of meat was placed before the 
freoSlL^T™”*®’ younger members, finding no comfort in the factory, took to 
Jo^Gavef houses. So great was the scandal that, in 1699, Sir 

son^350^ ^ ^ president (Mr, Colt) to provide proper suppers.— Ander- 
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time. Then their chief duty was to lay in a stock of cotton-yarn 
and keep the weavers at their work, so that the supply of cloth 
might be ready against the season of ships.* Even in the busy 
season, however, the members had their times of rest and holiday. 
Sent down to the roads at Suwali to meet the ships from Europe, 
a few days would often be passed pleasantly, hearing the news 
from England, enjoying the hospitality of the ships’ captains, 
and finding some shooting in the country near Suwali.^ In Surat 
'on solemn days,’ after the mid-day b.anqiiet was over, the pre- 
sident generally invited the whole factory abroad ' to some pleasant 
garden® near the city,’ where they sat 'shaded from the beams of the 
sun, and refreshed by the neighbourhood of ponds and water-works.’ 
Here they listened to music, shot at marks, and enjoyed the society 
of the ladies of the factory.'* Besides the factory establishment of 
cooks, butlers, and menials, of whom ‘ every one, according to his 
quality, had some to wait on him in his chamber and follow him out,’ 
the chaplain and members of council were supplied with four or 
five men to attend on their coach; when the president moved, 'be- 
sides a noise of trumpet-s, tlicre was a guard of English soldiers 
consisting of a double file led by a .serjoant, a body of forty moormen, 
and a flagman carrying St. George’s colours, swallow-tailed, in silk 
fastened to a silver partisan.’ On 'solemn days,’ when they went in 
state to their garden parties, the English ' Lodge ’ passed through the 
heart of the city with still more show. On these occasions before 
the president were carried two large English ensigns ; then curious 
Persian or Arabian horses of state ' rich in their trappings ;’ then the 
captain of the peans himself on horseback, leading a band of forty 
or fifty attendants on foot ; then the council in large coaches drawn 
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1 Oviiigton, 303. 

^ Sometimes the president himself came dorm to meet the English ships. W hen 
the captains (1638) learned the president was coming, they went ashore and paid 
their respects to him on the beach. The president made a short speech, c.alling on 
the captains to do their duty by the company wlien in India. Then he went on board 
one of the ships, when a salute of twelve guns was fired. The next two days were 
spent in the entertainments given by the captains to the president. — Mandelslo, 6.3. 

^ There was (1G7.3) ‘ good store of gardens’ in Surat ; the Queen's, the ‘ biggest of 
all, though some private gardens were ne.ater.’ {Fryer, 104) The EiigUsh g.rrdeii near 
the Biirhaupiir gate (1626) h.ad pretty walks, adorned with a variety of sweet tlowers. 
(Herbert’s Travels, 44. ) Here the comp.aiiy liad thirty-four shops, stables for horses, a 
summer-house, and several otlier convenient places, -all firm buildings, worth l\s. 25,000. 
TVhen the city w.ill was built (1664-1670), these buildings were broken down, and 
the garden spoiled. (Ham New Act. . I., 208.) There was aIso(16i, 3) a su eet garden be- 
longing to the Hutch, 'with arbours and beds after the European mode.' — Fryer, 115. 

^ When they fir.st settled at .Surat some of the English merchants were married. 
But Sir T. Boo (1616) dis.ipproved of the practice, telling Steele that his wife would 
* cause many inconveniences, and that he must live frugally and like a merchant, 
and therefore send his wife home.’ “ I likewise," he adds, “endeavoured to deal in 
the same w.ay about Captain Towerson’s wife " (In Kerr. IX., .3.56. ) He la \ alle (1623), 
who had his wife with him, could not go to the English f.ictory hcc.ause there uasno 
lady amoiio them. (T’rav. , I., 2.5.) For many y-e.ars after there u mild seem to ha\e 
been no English ladies in Surat. ^Mandelslo (1638) supped with the Endish piysi- 
dent, and three merchants met together to drink to the health of their w p es in Eng- 
land. (Tr.iv., 45.) Then the only European ladies in Siu-at were the wives of the 
Hutch factors. Afterwards president Aiigier (1669-167/) suggested that tlie com- 
pany’s servants should be encouraged to marry, and so, when fryer (1673) andOving- 
ton (1690) were in .Surat, several of the merchants had their wives living with them. 

B 705—14 
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by stately oxen ; and last of all, the factors in coaches, or upon horses, 
with saddles of velvet richly embroidered, their headstalls, reins, and 
croupers covered with solid tvrought silver.^ ^ 

Between 1616 and 1 660, when no English ladies lived at the factory, 
it would seem to have been the common practice for Englishmen in 
Surat, especially when travelling through the country,^ to dress in 
native fashion. But later on (1690), when many of the merchants had 
their wives living with them, it was nsual for the English in Surat 
not only to wear European clothes, but, as far as possible, to have 
them made according to the latest fashion. Fortunately the men 
found tailors in Surat ‘'who could fashion their coats according to the 
prevailing mode in England,’ and ladies found native artists able to 
contrive ‘ their towering head-dresses wdth as much skill as if the 
head-dresses had been an Indian fashion, or as if the tailors them- 
selves had been apprentices at the royal exchange.’^ 

In Surat the early Europeans would seem to have lived on some- 
what familiar terms with the natives. According to Ovington 
their grand style of living made the native governors and other per- 
sons in high position value their friendship and ‘ place an honour on 
their intimacy and acquaintance.’ The factors, too, were hospitable, 
entertaining natives, at least Musalmans, at their own tables, and 
in turn dining with them, ‘imitating, when they did so, the customs 
of the east in lying round the banquet upon Persian carpets,'* 

During the greater part of these years at Surat the Dutch 
were the most successful of the European traders. In addition 
to their monopoly of the finer spices, by acquiring (1663) ahold 
on the Malabar coast, the Dutch gained the command over the sup- 
ply of pepper.® In 1668 the English recovered their position on the 
Malabar coast and competed more vigorously with the Dutch. But 
in the war with the English (1672-1674) the Dutch were able to do 
much harm to the English trade at Surat f and again, in 1682, by 
the capture of Bantam, they acquired the control of the Java pepper 
market. In 1684 they are mentioned ‘ as very firmly settled at Surat 
and strong in the Persian Gulf.^ They benefited by the failure of 


^ Ovington, 399. Fryer, 85-87. 

® Terry (1617) notices that Sir T.Eoe and his suite were ‘ dressed in English habits, 
made as light and cool as possible,’ (205.) Mandelslo (1638) mentions the surprise 
excited by his European dress; for, he adds, “to avoid dangers on the road, the Dutch 
and English dress after the fashion of the country.” — (69). 

3 Ovington, 280. Occasionally Englishmen, even in Ovington’s time, dressed in 
native fashion. When they did so, they ‘ complimented the Moors by adopting their 
style of dress.’ — 314. f s 


•* Ovington, 401, 

' Bruce’s Annals, II., 158, 163. 
® Bruce’s Annals, 11., 328, 339. 


* 112-113. Valent:^ gives the following list of articles of Dutch 

trade with burat : Imports— spices, including cloves, nutmeg, mace, cinnamon, pep- 
per, camphop and cardamums, copper m plates and bars, benzoin, gumlack, quicksilver 
vei^hon, aloes (succotrine), areca, sapan-wood, elephants’ teeth, sandal-wood woollen 
sheets, cownes tea, china, sugar coral in branches, radix china, 
ebony. Exports— gold and sUver allegars, common ditto, broad and narrow chintzes 
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the English attempt (1668-1690) to establish themselves as a military Chapter V. 
power at Bombay, and in 1690 tried hard to gain the sole command — 

of the trade to the Persian Gulf. In 1694-1695, on condition of ob- History, 
taining a monopoly of the European trade with Surat, and being freed 1573-1733. 

from the payment of customs, they offered to guarantee the security of Dutch in Surat, 
the pilgrim traffic between Surat and Mecca.^ This offer was refused, 1665-1707. 
and in 1 699 it was arranged that, with the English and French, the 
Dutch should be responsible for the suppression of piracies, taking 
the Red Sea under their special care.^ But in the following year, dis- 
gusted with the conduct of the governor of Surat, the Dutch struck 
the flag on their house and sent their shipping to Batavia.® On the 
appointment of a fresh governor (1702) the Dutch would seem to have 
returned to Surat. But in 1703 their factors were again placed in 
confinement. In consequence of this insult the Dutch fleet in 1704 
blockaded the mouth of the Tapti, and, though offered as much as 
£8,000, refused to withdraw unless they were declared free from any 
claim for damages. In the following year they made more prizes, 
and again returning in October 1706 continued the blockade till 
January 1707. The governor at last agreed to pay the Dutch a sum 
of £81,000 (Rs. 8,10,000) on giving up the ships they had seized, one 
per cent on the Surat customs was to be abated, and trade to Broach 
was declared to be free. At the same time liberty of trade was 
granted to the English.^ 

During this time the staple of the Dutch trade with Surat and 
the chief source of their wealth was the import of spices. As the 
Dutch had a monopoly of this traSic, their profits were very high. 

From 1662-1670 the rate of profit on the finer spices is said, on an 
average, to have been about 520 per cent, and from 1688-1698 the 
corresponding rate rose to 850 per cent. The trade in other merchan- 
dize at this time was said to yield a profit of about sixty per cent. 

The average income of the Dutch factory at Surat between 1662 
and 1673 was from the finer spices alone about £30,415 (Rs. 3,04,150). 

The corresponding profits between 1688 and 1698 are returned at 
£69,581 (Rs. 6.95,810), of which £46,315 (Rs. 4,63,150) were derived 
from the finer spices, and £23,266 (Rs. 2,32,660) from their trade in 
other goods.® 

According to the traveller Baldaeus, who visited Surat about 1670, 

‘ the lives of the meaner sort of the Dutch were at that time none of the 
best.’ Heating themselves witharrack and otherstrong drink, and then 
lying exposed in the open air, they often caught ‘ the cramps or other 


blue baftas of AhmedAbAd, narrow white baftas of Broach, black fine baftas, broad 
white ditto, silk chindoes, black cannec^uins, white ditto, quilted cottons, nicanees, 
petolas, choutarecs, deriabadys of Agra, maminudies of Talalpour, indigo from A^a, 
indigo chircees (Sirkhej) from Ahmedabad, candied mirabolans, or assafcetida, 

rasmal, or borax, Malwa opuim, Surat soap, red sealing-wax of Surat, cotton-yarn, 
wheat. — Stavorinus, III., 114. 

* Bruce’s Annals, III., 538, 543. 

Bruce's Annals, III., 189. 

^ Bruce’s Annals, III., 308. 

* Bruce’s Annals, III., 275. 

^ Stavorinus, III., 112, 113. 
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illness.’ The better sort commonly rose with the sun, ' sleep after sun- 
rise being accounted very unwholesome.’ Some, immediately after 
coming out of bed, had the custom of washing their heads, nay, the 
whole body, with cold water. Others washed with lukewarm water 
three or four times a week. “ The last,” he adds, “I have found the best 
by experience.” Dinner was earlj', apparently before mid-day. When 
dinner was over, it was usual to sleep ; then about three or four 
o’clock to drink tea ; and after tea, in the cool of the evening, to walk. 
They supped commonly about seven or eight o’clock, but very mode- 
rately, and went to sleep, about ten or eleven, upon quilts, ‘feather 
beds being not used in the Indies.’ The ordinary food was gnats, 
sheep, fowls, hares, peacocks, and such like. Besides thetea— of which 
two kinds, Chinese and Japanese, were known, and which had of late 
years ‘ gained a mighty ascendant ’ over the Hollanders — coffee and 
chocolate were used. A common drink w'as a mixture of sugar and 
water boiled together. Of spiritsbrandy was, by the wdser sort, seldom 
taken, ‘ unless it w'as a spoonful or so before dinner, or a drop at 
night before they go to bed.’ Brunswick mum was, however, both 
more pleasant and more wholesome than in Europe, ‘ the worst being 
that it was excessive dear.’ Of wines those of Spain w'ere most in re- 
quest. French and Rhenish wines being not strong enough in hot 
countries ‘where the stomach requires moi’e lively cordials, as a little 
brandy or a moderate share of canary,’^ 

The French settlement of 1642, of which mention has been made 
above, would seem to have been a failure. But a fresh attempt was 
made in 1664 on the occasion of the formation of Colbert’s famous 
company of the East Indies. Taking Madagascar, which they then 
(1665, July 10th) called' He Dauphine,’ they in 1667 sent Carron, a 
Dutchman, as agent, with the title of director, to settle a factory at 
Surat. In 1668 (February 13th ) French ships arrived and gave out 
that large consignments were on their way to Surat. But as no more 
ships came, the Surat merchants would have no dealings with the 
French, and they were forced to retire to Madagascar. Meanwhile at 
Madagascar so greatly were the company’s affairs mismanaged that 
the king of France recalled the grant under which he had invested 
the company wdth the possession of the island. Under these circum- 
stances, the company in 1670 transferred their sovereign council to 
Surat, and in January 1671 gave its members full powers in civil and 
criminal cases.^ In 167 0, on tbe occasion of one of the Maratha raids 
on Surat, the French are said to have saved their factory from plunder 
by compounding with Shiwajiand furnishing his troops with themeans 
of taking the Persian factory.® In 1672 the arrival of a strong 
French fleet in Indian waters raised the position of the French, and 
in the beginning of the following year (1673) , on hearing that a Dutch 
squadr onwas menacing Bombay, Mr. Baron, the French director, with 
four ships, came from Surat to Bombay, and joining with the English, 


‘ Churchill, III.. .592. 

“ Milburn’s, Or. Com., I., 381, 332. 
^ Bruce’s Annals, II. , S85. 
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succeeded in defeating the designs of the Dntchd Later oHj the 
■weavers of France raised objection to the importation of Indian cloth^ 
and the trade of the French company at Surat fell very low. In 1692 
a French fleet of four ships reached the Tapti with instructions to 
withdraw the factory from Surat. At this time (1692-1697) there 
was war between England and France, and as the Fi-cnch .succeeded 
in capturing an English vessel near the Tapti, they were able to pay 
their debts, and the factory was continued for some time longer. 
Gemelli Careri (1695) mentions houses of French merchants as among 
the best buildings in Surat, ^ and in 1699 the French were still of 
sufficient consequence at Surat to unite with the English and Dutch 
in becoming responsible for the suppression of piracy, and took 
the Persian Gulf as their special charge. Very soon after this they 
were forced to close their factory, their agents leaving Surat without 
meeting claims upon them. For the rest of this period, and for some 
years after (1719), from fear of being seized to pay the company’s 
debts, no French ships visited Surat.* 
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Throughout this period a Portuguese factory would seem to have Portuguese in Surat, 
been kept up in Surat. As late as 1670^ the Portngue.se granted 1658-1707. 
passes to ships. In the same year a letter was written from the 
viceroy at Goa to the governor of Surat, asking that the customs 
duties might be reduced to two per cent. And about this time the 
English records make mention of a revival of the Portuguese trade 
at Surat,^ and again in 1681 their competition is said to be serious.® 

In 1693 a scheme was started for estahli.shing a Portuguese trading 
company, but with what success does not appear. The head of the 
Portuguese factory, at this time (1695), would seem to have been 
styled chief captain.^ Again, in 1 700, the English trade is said to 
have been prosperous, partly owing to the absence of the Portuguese, 
who, like the Dutch, would seem to have left Surat disgusted with 
the tyrannous conduct of the governor.® 

The third period of iloghal rule at Surat extends over twenty- Decay of imperial 
six years, from 1707, the year of Auraugzeb’s death, to 1783, power, 
when, as governor of Surat, Teg-bakht Khan gained a po.sition of 1707-1733. 

practical independence. The chief influences affecting Surat during 
this period, were the failure of the authority of the court of 
Delhi, and the establishment of Maratha power up to the walls 
of Surat. These two influences combined to weaken the hands of 


^ Onne’s Hist. Frag., 33. 

- Churchill, IV., 1S8, 

3 Milhurn’s Or. Com., I., 385. Of the French Capuchin friars who, during the 
whole of this time were held in much respect in Surat, some details will be found 
below in the account of the city of Surat. 

* It was in this (1670) year that the town of Diu was sacked by Muscat Arabs. — 
Ham, x>e\v Act., 1., 141. 

® Bruce’s Annals, II., 342, 

* Bruce’s Annals, II., 5.38, 

^ Tirocinio Litterario, No. 8 of 1862. 

* Bruce’s Annals, III., 334. 
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the governor of the city.* He could no longer look for support 
either directly from the court of Delhi, or through their represen- 
tative, the viceroy of Gujarat. At the same time, by the establish- 
ment of Maratha power in the districts round Surat, the city 
governor was deprived of the chief source of his revenue. With 
the decline of the governor’s authority, the rich merchants of Surat 
and the chief companies of European settlers begin to take a leading 
part in the history of the city. 

During the early years of this period (1707-1717), the only event of 
importance was the construction of the outer row of city walls. This 
work, begun under the governorship of Haidar Kuli Khan (1717- 
1719), was completed in 1720 by Haidar’s successor, Tahavar Khan. 
In 1723 Rustam Ali, a Musalman soldier of distinction, was chosen 
governor of Surat. Acting with vigour against the Marathas, he 
succeeded in winning back from them the districts round the city. 
To revenge the death of his brother, Rustam in 1725 marched to 
Ahmedabad, where, in an engagement with the Marathas, he was slain. 
Rustam was in 1725 succeeded by his son Sohrab Khan. In the early 
years of his governorship, Sohrab Khan, according to the accounts of 
the English factors, acted oppressively, and by his exactions turned 
against himself many of the leading native merchants as well as the 
European settlers in Surat. The immediate cause of the disturb- 
ances, which, beginning in 1729 lasted till the establishment of 
Teg-bakht Khan as governor of tlie city in 1733, was a certain Mulla 
Muhammad Ali. This man, who in 1719 succeeded to the fortune 
of his grandfather Mulla Abdul Jafar,^ would seem to have con- 
tinued trading at Surat for about ten years. In 1729, according to 
one account, anxious to establish himself in a position of independ- 
ence, and, according to another version, enraged at the exactions of 
Sohrab Khan, Mulla Muhammad attempted to make a settlement on 
the island of Piram, near Gogo. Failing in this attempt, the Mulla 
next determined to establish himself at Athwa, a village on the Tapti 


1 During this period the city governors of Surat were : Amdnat Khdn, 1707 ; Dayd- 
nat Khan, 1713 ; Khdje Ahdul Hamid Khan. 1714 ; Mahatarim Khdn, 1714 ; Momin 
Khdn, 1715 ; Syed Asdlat Khdn, 1716 ; Haidar Kuli Khdn, 1717 ; Tahavar Khdn 
1719 ; Kustam Ali Khdn, 1723 ; and Sohrab Khan, 1725. ’ 


* Abdul Jdfar, an inhabitant of Pdtan, is said to have come to Surat in 1688. 
Starting in life as a poor man, he for a time taught in a school, and so, according to one 
account, was called the Mulla. (It seems more likely that he was called* Mulla 
because he belonged to the sect of the Mulla, or Shia, Bohords.— See Ham. New Act I ’ 
151. ) After a time he took to trading, and became very rich. According to one story’ 
the Mulla was, on one occasion, unfairly forced to take a cargo of spoiled goods’ 
For a time he left the goods alone, and, when next he went to look at them found’ 
diamonds and rubies instead of bad butter and damaged dates. Another version is 
that the Mulla for a long time supported a beggar, and that, in return the beggar 
gave him mneteen cocoanuts full of dust. This was to show that the Mulla woMd 
become the owner of nineteen ships. The omen was fulfilled ; and though the Mulla 
could never succeed in owning a fleet of twenty ships, he amassed so large a for. 
tune that he died worth £850,000 (Rs. 85 lakhs). This fortune was seized (17181 bv 
the governor of Surat, Haidar Kuli Khan, on the ground that the MuUa had died 


, r , V On his return to Surat he receivecfhis grandfather’s 

orl2r‘eiS'ty?hTers“’"“** pLchdrnmlds, 
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about three miles below Surat. Here be began to build a fort, 
i But before much progress bad been made, tbe work was stopped by 
; tbe orders of Sobrab Kban. Enraged at tbe interference of the 
governor, tbe Mulla turned to Begler Khan, the commandant of the 
■ castle. Working upon him by large presents, and by the promise 
I that be would use bis influence to procure for Teg-bakht Khan, 
I Begler Khan’s brother, the office of governor of tbe city, be per- 
suaded Begler Efhan to bombard Sobrab Khan’s residence. Worsted 
in the contest, Sohrab Khan agreed to refer the matter to the court 
of Delhi, allowing Teg-bakht Khan to act as governor of the city till 
the emperor’s order should be received. On the success of his party, 
Mulla Muhammad again set to work building his fort at Athwa. But 
Teg-bakht Khan and bis brother Begler Khan, no longer dependent 
on the Mulla’s help, informed him that, unless he obtained the special 
permission of the emperor, the work must stop. Meanwhile from 
Delhi Sohrab Khan was confirmed in the governorship of the city, and 
Muhammad, taking advantage of these orders, proposed to Sohrab that 
they should unite and deprive Teg-bakht Khan of his government. 
Sobrab Khan agreed, and Teg-bakht Khan was driven from office. 
Tbe Mulla was now allowed to go on building bis fort. When tbe 
work was finished be established himself at Athwa, and at the ex- 
pense of Surat Athwa became a place of considerable trade. Sohrab 
Khan, finding bis customs revenue falling off, ordered tbe Mulla to 
return to Surat. But Muhammad winning over to bis side the Dutch 
and English,^ as well as bis old ally Begler Khan, the commandant 
of the fort, Sohrab Khan, finding himself without supporters, fled 
to Gogo. Begler Khan had agreed to join with tbe Mulla only on 
tbe condition that tbe Mulla would solemnly promise to help in 
establishing Teg-bakht Khan in the governorship of the city, and as 
the Dutch and English approved of this choice of a governor Teg- 
bakht Khan succeeded to Sohrab Khan’s place (1731). Mulla 
Muhammad would seem, for a time, to have been allowed to remain at 
Athwa. But in the next year (1732), careless of his promise to 
Begler Khan, he, by sending valuable presents to Delhi, endeavoured 
to obtain the office of governor of the city for his own son. Teg- 
bakht Khan, coming to know of Muhammad’s intrigues, invited the 
Mulla to an entertainment, and, placing him under arrest, kept him a 
prisoner till his death in 1734. On getting the Mulla into his power, 
Teg-bakht Khan took and dismantled the fort at Athwa.^ 
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When news of the disturbances at Surat reached the court of 
Delhi, orders were issued transferring Momin Khan from Cambay to 
Surat, and appointing Teg-bakht Khan to be governor of Cambay. 
Momin Khan sent Syed Nurullah to act for him, but he was 
defeated by Teg-bakht Khan, who continued in the governor- 


^ In Musalmin histories no mention is made of the help given by the Europeans. 
But the English gave valuable support, sending from Bombay troops to guard the 
factory, and ships to watch the river, and supplying Teg-bakht Khin with funds. — 
Surat Diary quoted in Bom. Quar. Eev., IV., 185. 

* The account of these disorders is taken from Munshi Abdul Hakim’s history. 
In almost aU points it agrees with the particulars given in the Surat Diaries. — Bom. 
Quar. Rev., 184-185, 
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_ of their orders, by presenting them with valuable gifts, Teg- 

History. bakht Khan induced the Delhi court to confirm liim as governor 

1573-1733. of Surat, and confer upon him the title of Bahadur. During 

Faction fights at time, in spite of disorders, trade would not seem to have 

Surat, suffered. Besides the extreme case of Muhammad Ali, many of the 

1729-1733. Surat merchants, both Muhammadans and Hindus, were at this time 
very rich.^ The Parsis were also a large and prosperous class. 


^ Of these perh.aps tho most prominent character is a certain A'hm act Chalebi, an 
‘ artful Arab merchant,’ who played an important part in the neg()tiations for the 
transfer of the tleet subsidy to the English (see below, 118). This man at first was, or 
at least was believed to be, a strong supporter of the English claims. Afterwards, in 
1733, in union with a young Farsi broker named Miinekji Xavroji, he did his utmost to 
widen the breach between the governor Teg-bakht Khan and the English. He con- 
tinued a staunch supporter of the governor till August 1735, when T'eg-bakht Khan 
at length discovered that he had been made a dupe of by Chalebi. In reply to the 
governor’s remonstrance, Chalebi simply delieil his power, and so piitied up was he 
by his wealth and imjiortanee, that, taking soldiers into his pay, he was actually 
preparing to levy war upon the government. Before matters came to a crisis, how- 
ever, his supporters beg.an to desert him, and on the 1:1th July 173U he was assas- 
sinated in his omi house. (8nrat Di.ary, 1732-1735 ; Bum. Qiiar. Rev., IV., 203.) 
According to iliinshi .Vlidul Hakim’s history of Surat, Teg-bakht Khdn, with his own 
hand, assassinated Chalebi. 


Another Surat merchant, the details of w'hose life occupy a l.arge place in the records 
of this period, is a Hindu, Jagaunath LAldds by name. This man was the English com- 
pany s broker, and lielonged to a family which hail been in their service for four genera- 
tions, and had enjoyed much of their master’s confidence. His chequered and adventur- 
ous life proves^ that his mind was shrewd, vigorous, and fertile of resources ; that he had 
courage and firmness even to obstinacy ; and that he was at least as honest as those by 
whom he was surrounded. The opinions of him entertained by his contemporaries 
were curiously confiicting. The company’s servants could not say enough for him at 
one time. At another they could not say enough against him. He began by gaining 
their coiifidenoe, was then treated by them as a scoundrel who would cheat his own 
father. But again, recovering their favour, held one of the most responsible situations 
in Bombay, and died at Surat after he had received abundant tokens of their esteem. 
Jagaiinath’s cUlBculties began with the exposure of the English factor's frauds in 1736. 
At that time he was indebted to the company in the sum of £40,000 (Hs. 4,00,000), 
and as he failed to provide securities for the payment of this debt, ha and his brother 
were confined in the English factory at .Surat. As the governor refused to force him 
to pay his debts, Jagannith was carried a prisoner to Bombay, and his brother, Go- 
vindis, was for three years detained a prisoner in the English factory at Surat. After 
Jagannith had been iu Bombay for some time, he persuaded the authorities in Bom- 
bay to let him return to Surat to make some settlement of his debts with his brother’s 
help. He was allowed to go to the mouth of the Tiipti, but, iu spite of the 
precautions taken, efi'ected his escape in April 1738. On regaining his liberty he 
hastened to the Mardtha camp, where he was well received, taken into service 
and entrusted with an important mUitary command, the duties of which he discharged 
efficiently. Still he looked back to the situation he had lost, and was ever anxious 
to make terms with liis old masters. After some negotiations with British officers 
it was agreed, in Apnl 1742, that, iu lieu of the original sum, a composition of £10 OOO’ 
payable m eight yearly instalments, should be accepted by the company Jagan- 
naththen returned to Bombay, and so rapidly worked himself into the favour of 
his employers that in 1/47, when 3,000 native soldiers had to be enl.sted he was 
appointed to their command, and so meritorious were his services then considered 
that they were formally acknowledged by the president in council He was after- 
wards engaged m extensive dealings with the factory at Surat Finally he was 

iStt cLhc^^'hc dTe*\T’ patrons gain command of 

tne feurat Castle. He cUeu in 1^61, and was succeeded by his son f 

hading had'not®d4riTed them all'S Xch® m 

Hindu rule, had nnade men ofthis caste among thegreatest com^nand^rs^frhe’rnhd^ 

T Outward lettGrs of the Botnbav GovernineDt dafpri p«aK » ' Jo 

of the Surat Factory, 5th March iW 10th May 1751 ^ Diary of 

— Bom. Quar.Rev. iv., 2 l 0 -ai 6 . viaiy of the Bombay Government, No. 1764. 
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‘ good carpenters and ship-builders, and exquisite weavers and cm- 
; broiderers.'’^ 

During this period the city of Surat continued to increase in size, 
i Taking advantage of the protection of the new walls, Kaji Mir 
Fatullah Khan, in the year 1725, settled the suburb of ^Makhdumpura 
near the Athwa gate. Two years afterwards a flood in the Tapti 
■ caused much damage at Surat. On this occasion the water rose so 
; high in the city that people were forced to take shelter in trees and 
! on the tops of houses. In the general distress the governor, Sohrab 
I Khan, acted with liberality, distributing food to large numbers, both 
1 Hindus and Musalmans. 1732 was a year of famine. 


Chapter V", 
History. 

1.573-1733. 


The beginning of the eighteenth century is a transition stage in Europeans in Surat, 
* the fortunes of the leading European settlements at Surat. On the 1707-1733. 
i one hand, in a struggle between local merchants and impoverished 
i governors, their command of men and money made their friendship 
'■* important. On the other hand, neither Dutch nor English aimed as 
yet at ruling in Surat. Their interest in the struggle was the same, 

1 The trade of both had lately suffered from the same acts of tyranny, 

I and both were anxious to establish some one in po5ver who, owing 
; his position to their help, might in his management of the city be 
expected to consult their interests. At the clo.se of the struggles in 
1733, the Dutch and English together recovered, with thankful hearts, 
the charges incurred in helping the cause of their ally Teg-bakht 
Khan. In settling the accounts they lament ‘^the troubles and 
fatigues they had undergone in the long scene of confusion in the 
city.' Tliey hope ' that it may never again fall to their lot or to the 
lot of their successors to disfigure their account books with the head 
of war charges.'^ 

Though for the English company, well provided with funds and 
protected in its monopoly, this was, on the whole, a time of pros- ‘ ‘ 
perous trade,® the factory at Surat wa.s subject to so much annoy- 
ance and so many exactions at the hands of the city governor that, 
in 1 712, the English withdrew from Surat. ^ For three years their 
factory was closed. Then an embassy from Hugh, backed by mag- 
nificent presents and the surgical skill of Mr. Hamilton, exercised 
so favourable an influence on the court of Delhi, that the emperor 
not only granted the privileges the company required in Bengal, 
but also prohibited the governor of Surat and the viceroy of the 
Deccan from placing impediments in the way of English trade. In 
1716 (January 6th) afresh charter was obtained, under the terms of 
which all duties on the company’s imported goods were commuted 


* Ham. New. Act,, I, 161. 

^ Extract from the Surat Diiiry quoted in Bom, Quar. Rev., IV., 185. Parsons (1777) 
says that in 1734 the English became masters of Surat by conquest, and continued in 
command till 1739. — Parsons’ Travels, 247. This statement would seem to be in. 
correct. 

® In 1716 a proclamation was issued, and in 1713 an Act (5th of Geo, I., Chap. 
29) was passed for the better security of the company’s trade to India. — Milbum’s Or, 
I., XLVI., 

* The rest of this paragraph is condensed from the Bom, Quar. Rev., Ill,, 69-73, 
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lor an annual tribute of £1,000 (Rs. 10,000), and they were allowed 
to establish a separate custom-house. At the same time about fif- 
teen acres of land were granted wherever they might choose to 
build a factory, and it was agreed that all English wrecks should 
be protected from plunder and from exorbitant demands for sal- 
vage. In 1716 the English returned to Surat. But within a few 
years a renewal of attempts to make the English responsible for 
piracies committed by other nations led to fresh insults. First, the 
English chief was told that the factory had been bestowed on a 
Musalman saint, and that it would, therefore, be necessary for the fac- 
tors to change their abode. At the same time they were given to 
understand that the evilmightbe averted by a present judiciously made 
to the governor, who would then exercise his powerful influence on 
their behalf at the Delhi court. The English chief agreed to pay 
a small sum, threatening at the same time that, if the English were 
dislodged from their factory, they would at once withdraw from 
Surat and take their revenge on the trade of the port. Very soon 
after, a rumour reached the city that much damage had been done 
to Surat shipping in the Red Sea by an European vessel. The 
governor of Surat demanded i-estitution from the English for 
their losses, and the Musalman merchants thronged the gate of the 
English factory with tumult and violence. The company's broker 
was assaulted and placed in confinement, and a guard stationed over 
the factory. Then the head of the English factory, feeling that the 
moment for reprisals had arrived, ordered the cruisers at the bar 
to lay an embargo upon all ships belonging to Musalmans. Matters 
were not, however, pushed to an extremity. The governor engaged 
that the factors should not be again molested. The factors, on 
their side, bound themselves to make restitution when any acts of 
piracy were proved against them. Troubles were again renewed 
when, in 172:3, Rustam Ali Khan was appointed to the charge of the 
city. During the two years of his rule (1723-172.5), this governor 
oppressed all merchants who dealt with the English. At the same 
time a change in England did much to destroy the value of the 
company’s trade to Gujarat. The opposition to the importation of 
Indian goods into England seemed to die away at the close of the 
seventeenth century. The use of Indian calicoes, both for wear 
and for household furniture, was again for a time universal. But in 
1721, in consequence of riots and tumults among the weavers of 
London, an Act was passed absolutely prohibiting the wear of Indian 
calicoes.i By the next governor, Sohrab Khan, English trade was 
at first obstructed. Afterwards, for a time, he ruled with more 
justice and ordered their wrongs to be redressed. But before 
many years were over, Sohrab Khan again returned to a course of 
oppression. In 1730 he seized and imprisoned several of the prin- 
cipal merchants, bankers, and brokers, so that a stop was put to 
afi business until he was brought to his senses by a remonstrance 
of the united English, French, and Dutch factors. Still he insulted 


* Milbum’s Or. Com., I., XL VII, 
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and injured the native merchants, who withdrew from the city, leav- 
ing the governor in great need of money. Sohrab then implored the 
English to pay their .annual tribute, or peslicnsh, of £1,000 (Ks. 10,000) 
in advance. This they agreed to do, and afterwards the governor was 
able to raise from the English and Dutch brokers a further sum of 
£21,000 (Rs. 2,10,000). But this large sum of money was extracted 
from the brokers without the consent of their principals, and this 
act of extortion was one of the reasons that induced the English 
and Dutch shortly after to join in the combination against Sohrab 
Khan, which ended in Sohrab’s flight and the accession of Teg- 
bakht Khan, 

The articles of trade imported and exported by the English at this 
time differed but little from those in which they formerly dealt. Of 
imports, there were bullion, lead, quicksilver, woollen-cloth, and 
hardware. The exports wei’e chiefly cotton cloth, diamonds, pepper, 
drugs, and saltpetre. One of the chief changes was that, in the 
disordered state of the country, Europeans were not allowed to visit 
the interior without sitecial permission, so that the disposal of goods 
was for the most part left to native dealers.^ 

During this period the Dutch would seem to have maintained 
their position of consequence among the foreign residents at Surat. 
In addition to the privileges conferred upon them at the close of the 
last period, the Dutch, in 1 709, obtained a charter determining, among 
other points, that, ' according to ancient customs, a place in the city 
should bo granted to the Dutch East India Company for their use 
in carrying on their trade, and likewise another for the residence of 
the chief within the city or in the garden.’” Again, in 1712, it was 
provided that the house of Itabar Khan should be given to the 
company’s servants for their residence for ever, upon the condition that 
no angles or enclosures should be made to it, nor any great or small 
guns conveyed into it. Under the terms of a charter obtained in the 
year 1729, the director of Surat was allowed to purchase for his own 
use ground in the Jahangir Bandar, within the outer walls of the 
city of Surat by the river side, and to erect buildings upon it for the 
housing of merchandize.® 

In the early years of the eighteenth century the Portuguese, by 
their victories over the IVIuscat Arabs in 1704 and in 1713, are said 
to have improved their position in Surat. In 1714 the viceroy en- 
tered into negotiations with the emperor, and by the help of Donna 
Juliana, a Portuguese lady, then an inmate of the Moghal’s hai’em, 
obtained a charter, under the terms of which the duties charged on 
the Portuguese were reduced to two and a half per cent, and their 


^ Anderson’s English in Western India, 380. 

° Quoted in Stavorinus’ Voyages, III., 93, 94. 

® This is the Walanda Bandar, or Dutch ivharf, immediately above the present 
commodore’s hangato. The commodore's bangalo was then a garden house connected 
with the English factory. Detads of each of these charters will be found in Stavorinus' 
Voyages, III., 92-100. 
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enemies, the Muscat Arabs, forbidden to come to Surat.* In 1731 a 
Portuguese company was formed for trading to the Indies, and one 
ship was despatched to Surat. The experiment is said to have been 
attended with but little success.^ 

In the first eighteen year’s of the eighteenth century the French 
had no connection with Surat. But in 1 719 a new French United 
East India Company was formed, and for some years traded to Surat 
with success.® 

A fresh company of European traders visited Surat during this 
period. This v/as the Ostend company, which started in 1717 under 
the protection of the emperor of Austria. In 1719 this company 
sent a ship to trade at Surat.* The heads of the Dutch and English 
factories joined in doing ‘ all disservices possible * to the people of 
this ship. But the deputy governor of the city favoured them, and 
two more ships that arrived in 1719 would seem to have been allowed 
to trade without disturbance. Later on opposition revived, and in 
1727 rose to such a height that the Austrian emperor was forced to 
suspend the Ostend company’s charter.® 

Section III. — Independent Governors (1733-1750) . 

During the twenty-six years between the accession of Teg-bakht 
Khan in 1733 and the capture of Surat by the English in 1759, the 
governors of Surat were practically independent. This period of 
twenty-six years contains two sub-divisions, each of thirteen years — 
the first, during which Teg-bakht Khan maintained an unbroken 
control over the city; the second, after Teg-bakht Khfo’s death, a 
time of disorder and disputed succession. 

Though Teg-bakht Khan went through the form of appointment by 
the Delhi court, he was from the first independent. The old division 
of power in Surat between the governor of the town and the command- 
ant of the castle had now ceased. The whole control of Surat affairs 
was in the hands of the two brothers, Teg-bakht Khan, the governor 
of the city, and Begler Khan, the commandant of the castle. Under 
these circumstances, as city governor Teg-bakht Khan discarded the 
old designation of mntsmli, or clerk of the crown, and adopted in its 
stead the higher title of viceroy, or nawdh. At the same time, to 
increase the importance of his own position, he established a new 
officer, a naih or deputy navdh, and entrusted him with police and 
other functions. To this office Teg-bakht Khan appointed his third 
brother, Ghulam Mahmud, afterwards known as Safdar Khan On his 


' Letter of the viceroy of Goa to the nawab of Surat, dated 30th November 1715 
“ Milburii’s Or. Com., 1., 308-310. 

3 Milburu's Or. Com., I., 384. 


■* Macpherson, 295. 

* Milburn’s Or. Com., I., XLVIT and 4]1 ,, . . 

been suspended only for a time. As late as 1743 the court to havi 

factors at Surat to be on their guard against the shins of tv, * ’'’amed th( 

Quar. Rev., 111., 31. ® company. -Bom, 
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accession to power, Teg-bakht Khan found his revenues insufficient Chapter V. 

for his wants. To improve the state of his finances he adopted three . 

courses : i^ he made an arrangement with the Marathas for a share History, 

in the revenues derived from the lands once under Surat ; ii, he 1733-1759. 

attempted to evade the payment of his £30,000 subsidy to the Sidhi -bakht Kh4n 
admiral of the fleet ; iii, he imposed new taxes on the trade of ^ 1733 - 1746 . ‘ 
Surat. (1.) With regard to his relations with the Marathas Teg-bakht 
Khan found that^ though they had been driven byEnstam Ali (1723- 
1725) from the districts round Surat, the Marathas had^ during the 
disorders of Sohrab Khan's governorship, recovered their former hold 
and were again in possession of the country up to the walls of 
the city. Teg-bakht Khan was not in a position to oust the Marathas 
from these lauds j at the same time he was not inclined to give up 
the whole territorial rev^enue without a struggle. He accordingly 
entered into negotiations with the Gaekwar, and an agreement was 
concluded, under which, on the promise of a yearly assignment of 
£23,600 (Rs. 2,36,000) in his favour, Teg-bakht Khan engaged to allow 
the Marathas to hold the lands round Surat and collect the revenues 
from them.^ (2.) In his attempt to keep back for himself part of the 
subsidy due to the admiral of the Moghal fleet, Teg-bakht Khan was 
helped by a contest between the English and the Sidhi for the post of 
admiral. Since the beginning of Aurangzeb's reign (IGtll) this office 
had been held by the Sidhis of Jaujira. But of lato years the power 
of the Sidhis had declined. Their fleet had shown itself no match for 
the Maratha fleets, and they were now, even by their own confession, 
unable to protect the shipping of Surat.- Under these circum- 
stances, the English endeavoured to obtain for themselves the position 
and revenues of admirals at Surat. But as the Sidhi was their ally, 
and an ally whom, in the growing power of the Marathas, they could 
ill-afford to offend, the English were unwilling to attempt to gain 
the position by force. They had to content themselves with granting 
passes to traders,^ with making an expedition against the Koli 
pirates of Sultiinpur,^ and with using every effort to induce Teg- 
bakht Khan to transfer the fleet subsidy from the Sidhi to the 
English. Teg-bakht Khan, who had owed much of his success in 
the late struggles to the English, was at first anxious to please them. 

But as he found himself more firmly established in his government. 


^ Surat Papers, 359. The reconls referred to are collected in a voluaie published 
in 1806 with the title ^Papers on East ludia Aflairs,’ 

^ Bom. Quar. Kev., IV., 192. 

^ Under an order of the president in council, dated April 1734, passes were 
granted in the following form: To all commanders of ships su])jcct to the king of 

Britain.. These presents are to certify at the request of inhabitant of 

and owner of burthen cniuVi-'t. Wliereof goes with gfins, laden 

with and bound to That in consideration of the friendship between our 

respective governments, I, James Hope, Esq., chief for affairs of tlie British nation in 
Surat, do require all subjects navigating under the protection of the Himourable East 

India Company that may meet with the said in her intended voyage not to give 

her the least hinderance or molestation, which certificate is to be in full force during 

the term of months and no longer. Given under my hand in Surat.. this 

day of — Bom. Quar, Rev., IV., 188, 

^ Bom. Quar, Rev., IV., 09. 
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his tone by degrees changed. So long as the post of admiral was 
held by a weak chief, Teg-bakht Khan was able to keep back for 
his own use a considerable share of the fleet subsidy. But if the 
English were appointed to the charge of the fleet, their power at 
sea was sufficient to force Teg-bakht Khan to pay them the full 
amount of the admirals’ stipend. Influenced by these motives, Teg- 
bakht Khan, after long negotiations, refused to favour the English 
claims to be made admii-als of the fleet.* (3.) In 173-5, in addition to 
the existing custom dues, Teg-bakht Khan, besides introducing a tax 
on trades and professions, imposed new duties on all goods passing 
through Surat.^ These new taxes yielded a very large revenue, 
and Teg-bakht Khan was able not only to live in a style of great 
magnificence, but to amass so large a fortune that after his death 
several members of his family were rich enough to engage troops and 
struggle for the office of governor of the city. 

The failure of the negotiations on the subject of the fleet subsidy 
(1733) caused a mutual dislike in the minds of Teg-bakht Khan and the 
English. The governor ill-treated some of the English dependents at 
Surat, and as no redress could be obtained the English chief and his 
fi'iends, leaving Surat, remained on board their ships at the mouth of 
the lapti. Refusing several invitations to land, they drew up a formal 
statement of their grievances, demanding redress, and, in case of 
refusal, threatening reprisals on the trade of Surat.® In this struggle 
with Teg-bakht Khan, besides the support of the other European 
settlers in Surat, the English received from Damaji Gaekwar 
offers of help, and from many of the people of Surat assurances 
that, if necessary, they were ready to leave Surat and seek protection 
under the English in Bombay. The English, however, wisely re- 
fused the Slaratha offer of help, contenting themselves with show- 
ing their power by driving off a fleet of the Sidhis sent to act 
against them, and establishing a blockade at the mouth of the Tapti. 
In Surat the price of provisions rose forty per cent, and so great 
did the discontent in the city become, that Teg-bakht Khan was 
forced to agree to all the English demands. In February 1735 
the guards were removed from their stations over the English 
factory, and the native merchants and brokers were told that they 
were again free to trade with the English. 

Teg-bakht Khan’s next struggle was with the Sidhi. Always 
anxious to increase his wealth, Teg-bakht Khan thought that he mio-ht 
take advantage of the Sidhi's weakness to keep for himself the whole 
of the fleet subsidy. Sidhi Saut, the head of the family, failing in his 
efforts to obtain a share of the subsidy by peaceable means, collected a 


'TlienegotiationslastedfroinJune7thtoJuly3l3t, 1733.— Bom Quar Rev IV 193 

3 Tbeir chief demands were : i, that they should be protected accordinir to tho 
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fleet and seized several ships at the month of the Tapti. The English Chapter V, 

were called in to mediate, and in August 1735 Tog-hakht Khan . 

engaged to pay the Sidhi £21,000 (Rs. 2,40,000) for arrears of subsidy, History. 

and £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000) for the current year. But, once more, relue- 1733-1759. 

tant to part with his money, Teg-bakht Khan broke his engagement, xeg-bakht Khdn, 

and Sidhi Masud, the SidhTs agent at Surat, again interrupting the 1733-1746. 

trade, raised his demands to £90,000 (Rs. 9,00,000.) A second time 

the helpless governor craved the assistance of the English. But they 

refused to interfere. Teg-bakht Khan was therefore left to make his 

own arrangements, and after some difficulty, in February 173(3, he 

succeeded, by making certain concessions,^ in inducing the Sidhi to 

restore all the ships he had taken. During the last ten years 

(1 736-17 46) ot Teg-bakht KhaAs governorship, his relations with the 

English were little altered. At times he treated their dependents 

with violence and injustice, and refused, as long as he could, to pay 

off his debts to the company.^ 

The last five years of Teg-bakht Khan’.s rule in Surat were ‘ dis- 
turbed by threats of invasion, wild tumults of lawless Abyssinians, 
groans of impoverished merchants, and remonstrances of injured 
Europeans.’ Invasion was threatened by Nasir Jang, who, being in 
rebellion against his father Nizam-ul-mulk, would, it was supposed, 
inarch on Ahmedabad, and on his way plunder Surat. Teg-bakht 
Khan ordered the walls of Surat to be repaired, and, suspecting that 
the European factors secretly favoured the enemy, invited the English 
chief and council to explain their grievances.® The danger of inva- 
sion for the time passed away, as Nasir Jang was defeated and made 
prisoner by his father. But again (1742), before two years were over, 

Nasir Jang, in arms against his father, appointed a supporter of his, 

Aziz Khan by name, governor ot Gujarat, with authority over Surat. 

Aziz Khan had also obtained an imperial order confirming his appoint- 
ment, and was marching against Surat. The trees and hedges near 
the city walls were cut down, and it was with difficulty that the 
English prevented their tombs from being levelled with the ground. 

On the nearer approach of Aziz Khan, Teg-bahkt Khan acted with 
vigour, forcing the Europeans to promise to support him and oppose 
the invaders, and taking careful precautions that at least no 
communications should pass between the Europeans and his enemies. 


^ It would seem to have been on this occasion tli.at Teg-biuklit Khan, in lieu of 
the original subsidy, assigned the Sidhi, i, one-third of the customs by sea and land ; 
ii, one- third of the proceeds of the mint ; hi, an allotment from the cotton and other 
funds ; iv, the revenue of the Balsar division ; v, certain dues from Bhaunagar in 
Kithiawir; and vi, one-third share of the tolls on grain. 

* In 1739, on account of the tj-rannous behaviour of Teg-bakht Khdn, the governor 
of Bombay again sent a naval force to the Tdpti. — Bom. Quar. Eev.,lV., 208; Surat 
Diary, 16th March 1741. 

^ The English chief, when tiuestioned by Teg-hakht Khdn, denied that he had any 
communication with Nasir Jang. But, soon .afterwards, hearing that a messenger from 
Nasir Jang was returning to his master with letters and presents from the French 
and Dutch chiefs, he and his council resolved to send a present worth from £400 
to £500 (Ks. 4,000 to Rs. 5,000), hoping, as stated in the diary, that in case Nasir J ang 
should take the city in his way, he might he satisfied of the respect we had for him. — 
Bom. Quar. Rev., IV,, 222. 
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So, when the invading army advanced within four miles of the city, 
their leader, finding that his friends in Surat were either unable or 
unwilling to open the gates of the city, was compelled to make a flank 
movement and retreat. All fear of further invasion from this quarter 
Was soon removed. For the Marathas under Khanderav, following 
the retreating Musalmans, on the 7th December 1743 forced them to 
give battle at Virawal, thirty miles from Surat, and with the loss of 
its leaders, Aziz Khan and Fate Sab Khan, routed and dispersed the 
Musalman army. 


Shortly after this (1743) Teg-bakht Khan, desirous to be free from 
the cares of government, entrusted to his brother Safdar Khan, for- 
merly his naib, or deputy, all the executive power. This change does 
not seem to have improved the position of the English. One of the 
first acts of the new governor was to seize a native merchant in Eng- 
lish employ, and refuse to pay any attention to the remonstrances 
of the English chief and council. This was followed in 1745 by an 
attack upon three of the English factors, one of whom had in self- 
defence shot at, but missed a dangerous dog. After firing the shot, 
the factors were waylaid by thirty of the governor’s retainers, and so 
badly beaten that the lives of all three were in danger. In spite of 
promises, no redress for this outrage was given. In the following 
year (1746, August 28th) Teg-bakht Khan died of dysentery at the 
age of eighty. 'The common people deeply bewailed the loss of a 
ruler who had treated them with singular indulgence, and for the 
greater part of his life spent freely amongst them the sums he had 
extracted by violence from the rich. His love of magnificence, and a 
certain jovial humour, excused his crimes, and long after his death 
men pointed with admiration to the imposing palace he had built and 
the garden he had laid out at a cost of £50,000 ’ (Rs. 5,00,000). 

As regards the position of the European settlers at Surat under 
Teg-bakht Khan, it will be seen from the details given above that 
none of them had as yet made any attempt to obtain a share in the 
government of the city. By the active help they had brouo-ht to 
their ally Teg-bakht Khan in 17-31, the English had gained the 
highest position among the Europeans in Surat ; and, in spite of the 
failure of their attempt to procure the post of admirals of the fleet 
they forced Teg-bakht Khan to observe their charter priviletres and 
to refrain from injuring their dependents. The trade of the Ifactorv 
would seem, on the whole, to have been prosperous. In 1741 the 
factors wrote, 'our business goes on without impediment, and we hope 
It will not be otherwise, as we shall only confine ourselves to oL 
own sphere, and not the least interfere with any transactions relative 
to government further than supporting your honour’s privileges 
when called in question. ^ ^ ° 


But though outwardly this was a time of considerable prosperity 
«ie interests of the English company suffered much by the dil’ 
honesty of their servants. About 1736, when Lowther ^was fetch- 


' Bom, Quar. Rev. IV., 220. 
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at Surat, the Bombay GoTernment, suspecting that all \vas not right 
in his management of affairs, cleterrained to send ^Ir. Brnddyl, 
one of their council, to Surat with the temporary title of ■' super- 
visor of English trade,’ and with authority to suspend Lowther 
from office. Lowther was at first blustering, insolent, and abusive. 
But finding resistance vain, he resigned his post, and on the 10th 
February 1 7di3 delivered over charge of the factory to his second in 
council, Mr. Hope. The members of council would give no information 
against their chief. But from Tiative sources sufficient evidence was, 
in a few days, collected to make out a case against Lowther. It was 
proved from his own bonks that he had made false entries in the 
accounts of his private trade, as also, with Robinson’s assistance, 
in the books of the factory. The case against him and his friends 
was so clear that at last they lost heart, and instead of repairing 
to Bombay, according to the president’s order, secretly absconded 
to Madras, where they remained in concealment for a short time, and 
then made the best of their way to England. This con.spiracy was 
general. All the senior factors were guilty of connivance, most of 
participation, Tho court of directors, therefore, ordered that Henry 
Lowther, J.araes Hope, John Robinson, Daniel Innes, James 
Rarasden, and Daniel Taudin, should be disini.ssed the service, 
although they afterwards suffered Hope and Taudin to return. 
Lambton, who had been before suspended from tho service and 
again restored, was appointed chief at Surat. But the characters 
of the com];any’s servants at this time wc”e so ecpiivocal that their 
tenure of office w'as very uncertain. Lambton was in his turn accused 
of having purloined some jewels which had been deposited with 
him in pledge, and so disingenuous were his replies to the questions 
addressed to him on the subject, that the government were strongly 
convinced of his guilt. On this and other accounts he was, in 1739, 
dismissed from the service. In consequence of these irregularities 
the court of directors passed a standing order that for the future 
their money .should be kept in a chest with three locks ; that the 
chief and rhe two next membei’s of council should each have a key ; 
that every month the cash should be counted in the presence of the 
whole council, and the balance regularly entered in the official books 
of the establishment.^ 

With the Dutch the period of Teg-bakht Khan’s rule would seem 
to have been a time of depression. In public matters they played a 
part subordinate to the English. At the same time their trade was 
failing. In virtue of their command of the supply of spices, they 
were able to maintain extremely high rates of profit. But so greatly 
had the demand fallen off, that in 1740 ‘ the real average annual 
money gain scarcely came to one-fifth part of their former prefits.’^ 

During the latter part of this period the Dutch company would 
seem to have been but little more fortunate than the English in 


> Surat Diary of IGth March 1741. — Bom. Quar. Rev., IV,, 220. 

2 Stavorinns, III., 113. The rate of profit on the finer spices is said at this time to 
have been as high as 2,400 per cent, But the falling off in the consumption of spires 
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Chapter V. the conduct of its servants. Soon after Lowther had been ejected 

_ (1736) for his defalcations in the English factory, the Dutch 

History. discovered that their director, Mynheer Phonsen, owed £13,-500 

1733-1759. (Rs. 1 ,35,000) to the company, ■which he had no means of paying. 

Europeans in Surat, At first he was permitted to resign quietly. But as he -was after- 

1733-1747. wards suspected of having concealed his property, he was expelled, 

and died soon after under the protection of the English. Still 
worse were the distractions of the Dutch in Surat four years after 
The Dutch. (1740), when Mynheer Van den Laer, a member of the council, was 

accused of fraud by the secretary, and absconded. Two months 
later Mynheer Van den Berg, chief of affairs for Mocha, also fled 
from justice, and sought refuge with the English factors at Surat. 
The English refused to give him up, and within three months more 
the director of the Surat factory was expelled by his subordinates. In 
connection with these misdeeds of their servants, the Dutch factors 
complained bitterly of the conduct of the English receiving with open 
arms their ciimiuals and deserters.^ 

In the struggles at Surat, the French and Portuguese took no 
active part. M ith their conquests on the Madr.iS const, the impor- 
tance of the French factory at Surat would seem to have declined.® 

The chief events in the f.-iction fights in Surat between the death 
of Teg-baklit Khfiu (I7f6) and tlio capture of .Surat by the English 
(1759) were; 1747, the succession of Safdar Khan, brother to Teg- 
bakht Khan, to be governor of the city, and of Wakhar Khan, son 
to Safdar Khan, to be commandant of the castle ; 1748, the defeat of 
Safdar and Mhikhar Khiin by Mia Achan, son-in-law to Teg-bakht 
Khan ; 1751, the defeat of Mia Achan, Sidhi Masud gains command 
of the castle, Safdar Khan returns as governor of the city; 1757, 
Safdar Khan is succeeded by Faris Khan; 1758, Mia Achan re- 
turns and defeats Faris Khan; 1759, the English capture Surat. 
Two points deserve notice in these struggles : i, that (1747) the 
Maiathas acquired a share in the city revenues; and ii, that the 
English and Dutch, with the view of gaining a position of com- 
mand in the city, fought agaiust each other as paitizans of the rival 
candidates. 

On the death of Teg-bakht Khan, his second brother, Eeo-ler or 
Azarat Khan, the governor of the castle, seized the reins of office 
though profes.sing to remain in power only until the emperor's 
pleasure should be known. Begler's tenure of power -sv^as brief 
He also having reached the age of eighty, died early in the following 
year (1747, Febrn.ary). On Begler’s death he was succeeded bv thi 
third brother, Safdar Khan, 



at this time, both in Asia anrl Europe, woulrl seem to have been due to n+bo.. 
than the high j^rices charged by the Dutch — ilacpherson, 10.3 ° other canaea 

* Surat Diary, 17.3.5 and 17.36, and 1.3th Oeioher 1740 0 '™,..!=’ i n i i , 

October 17.37, and 18th M.arch 174.3; .aud ConsultatioT. Knot \ 

Quoted in Bora. Quar. Rev., IV., 20G--210. Book, igth January 1746.— 

= In a list of the French possessions in India M-Ldt 
factory at Surat,— Milburn’s Or. Com., 1., 390, '«). no mention is made of the 
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On entering upon office as governor of the city, Saf Jar Khan 
appointed his son, Wakhar Khan, to command the castle. But among 
the other members of the familj, vho had received a share of the 
late Teg-bakht Khan’s fortune, was a certain Syed Mia Achan, or 
Mai-ud-din Khan, who had married the daiightei ot' Teg-bakht Khan. 
This Sved had the support of his v»ife’s mother, a rich and ambi- 
tious woman, and with the help of her partizans, and of one Ali 
Kewaz Khan, a relation of his own, was able to collect a party strong 
enough to win for himself commandof tlie castle and drive out Wakhar 
Khau. Not content with the command of the castle, IMia Achan de- 
termined, if possible, to oust Safuar Khan from the government of 
the city. With this object, he entered into negoiiitions with the 
Marathas, eng.i<ring,if his attmnpt succe 'ded, to <rivcD.im-iji Cxiekwar 
the one-fourtli share of the revenues of Surat. The Maratlnis agree- 
ing to this proposal, Safdar Kh ln was defeated and fled to Tatha in 
Sind. 

The issue of the first of the contests (17 18) among the tnera- 
bers of the family of Tt'g-bakht Khan was, therefore, to unite in the 
hands of Mia, Aclian the command hoth of the city and of the castle. 
The accounts of travellers wlio visited Surat about this lime, would 
seem to show that these struggh'S were little move than street 
fights. Each' of the rivals raised as many tfO')psas lie could. "With 
these he cantoned and intronciicd hiinsi.'lf in Itis lionse.s and g.u'dens, 
and from time to time endeavoured to surprise i.u- drive aw.ay his op- 
ponents. During these hostile operations, which were not attended 
with any great loss of life, the iuhahitauts were content with shutting 
the gates of the town ncare.st to the scene of action, and continued 
to go about their ordinary afiairs without fear of being pillaged. Nay, 
they were sure of receiving compensation whenever any chance injury 
was done. Trade suffered uo interruption. 

As was the case in 1731, the English and Dutch totdt an active 
part in the struggle for succession. But on this occasion they no 
longer acted together, but became partizans of the rival coinppritors. 
Each of them not only furtiished his ally with ammunition and funds, 
but, intrenching themselves in their factovie.', they fought against 
each other, though uot openly at war. In the state of parties as they 
stood in 1748, when Safdar Khan was e.Kpelled from the government 
of the city and forced to retire to Sind, the English favoured iMia 
Achan, the successful competitor, and the Dutch supported vSafdar 
Khan and his son Wakhar Khiu. In 1751 Wakhar Khan returned 
to Surat, and, by promising to grant him half of the city revenues, 
won over Damaji Gaekwar to his side. Mia Achan, unable to resist 
this increased force, was driven from the government of the city and 
had to take refuge in the castle. This command, too, he soon lost. 
For in the same year (1751) the Sidhi sent some cruisers to the Tapti 
to recover the fleet subsidy which the Surat government had failed to 
pay him. These ships reaching Surat just before the burst of the 
rainy season, under the plea of stress of weather, remained in the 


* Carsten Niebuhr’s Travek (1764), in Pinkerton’s Voyages, S., ilt-ilS. 
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Tapti until tlieir leader Sidbi Masud found an oppoi tunity of seizing 
the castle. 1 The Sidhi and the Dutch now united in recalling Safdar 
Khan from Sind. On again resuming charge of the city in 1751, 
Safdar Khan was able to induce Damaji Gaekwar to accept of the 
one-third share in the revenue of the city instead of the one-half 
Wakhar Khan had agreed to give him. Mia Achan, ousted from 
both his commands, was forced to leave Surat and seek refuge with 
his allies, the English, in Bombay.^ 

On learning of the defeat of their faction at Surat, the English and 
the Peshwa joined together in a scheme for ousting the Sidhi and 
Safdar Khan from Surat, and for dividing between themselves the 
command of the city. The English engaged to equip a fleet and 
attack Surat from the river, wlule the Peshwa sent an army under 
Raghunathrav to act on the land side. These preparations came to 
nothing. The Maratha army, urgently reqnii'C 1 in the Deccau, was 
recalled, and the Engb-jh ihiliug in an attempt to induce Nek Adam 
Khan, the ruler of Broach, to join with them in their designs on 
Surat, were forced to retire to Bombay.® About the same time the 
Peshwa obtained from the Gaekwar the one-half share of his interest 
in the revenues of Surat, and so was less disposed to join with the 
English in any attempt on the city. In consequence of this at Surat 
English interests suffered severely. Their gardens and cattle were 
taken from them, and the factors placed in confinement. So entirely 
did Mr. Lambe, the head of the English factory, admit his defeat, that 
in November 1751 ho, under the influence of the Dutch, .signed a 
treaty with Safdar Khan and the Sidhi Masnd, under the terms of 
which he agreed to send from Surat all the soldiers in the company’s 
service, Europeans as well as Indians.'* This treaty was, however, 
repudiated by the Bombay Government, and in its place, in 1752, 
a fresh set of articles was drawn up, under which their property 
was to be restored, and the English paid a sum of £20,000 
(Rs. 2,00,000) for the expense they had incurred in the strug- 
gles and the loss sustained at. their custom-house.® To pay this 
English indemnity, a special one per cent, or elwtra, cess was levied 
on all Hindu and on almo.st all Musalmau traders. Armenians, Jews, 
and all Europeans trading under charter privileges would seem to 
have^been exempted. The levy of this special cess was continued 
till 1758, when the payment of the English indemnity was completed 
and the charge abolished.® 

At Surat during the next four years Sidhi Masud, a man of great 
ability, while continuing on friendly terms with Safdar Khan and 
the Dutch, IS said to have drawn into his own hands the entire man- 
agement of the city. He died in 1756, leaving a young son, Ahmad 


* Grant Uiifif, II., 50 and 60. 

- StavoriuHS, III , 52. 

^ Aitchison, VI., 215. 

iVc. 213. So keenly did Mr. I.aiube feel the failure of his plans and 

the censure of the Bombay Government that he committed suicide, 
bv the rates paid by Hindu merchants amounted to seven per cent ; 

^'‘'■'’"red individuals, to 4t per cent ; by Armenians to 
i’apers, 267-26U 
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Kahn by name. Disputes soon arose, and before the end of 17.37 
Surat was again disturbed by hostile factious, the Sidhi and the 
Dutch struggling for power with the English and Safdar Khan. At 
this time, hoping to secure for himself the government of the city, a 
certain Ali Kawaz Khan, who had hitheito sided with the ruling 
nawab Safdar Khan, now went over to the iSidhi and Dutch faction. 
Upon this Safdar Khan, who had no direct heir, transferred his favour 
from Ali Nawaz Khan to one Earis Khan, who had also gained the 
support both of the 3Iarathiis and of the Engli.sh. At the same 
time (1657) the nawab, on the condition that they should expel the 
Sidhi from the castle, oifered to make over to the English the com- 
mand of the fleet. Dut this offer was not accepted. 

In January 1758 Safdar Khan died, and wa< succeeded in his gov- 
ernment of Surat by Ali Nawaz Khan, Ahmad Khan the Sidhi, conti- 
nuing commander of the castle. Du the acce-siou of Ali Nawaz Khan, 
the party in Surat, who sujiportcd his rival Earis Khan, propo.scd to 
Mr. Ellis, the chief of the English factory, that Earis Khan should 
be appointed governor of the city, aud that the English company 
should undertake the command of the castle aud the management of 
the fleet, If the English undertook the management of tlie fleet, the 
supporters of Earis Kh.in gnarautecil for a term of live years an 
annual payment of .i20,0<i0 (Rs. 2 , 00 , 0 ‘i 0 ). In consequence of these 
proposals a treaty was, in IMarch 1 7.58, arranged between the English 
company aud Earis Kluiu, under the terms of which it was agreed : 
i, that the English should establish Earis Khan in the po.sition of 
governor of ISurat ; ii, tliat the English should obtain command 
of the castle and should hold three of the city gates ; iii, that 
Earis Khan should bear the expenses of the war, and, besides, pay a 
sum of £20,000 (Rs. 2,u0,000) as a donation to the European troops. 
No action was, however, taken on tins treaty in consequence, it would 
seem, of an anxiety on the part of the Dombay government not to 
offend the Maratlnis.^ Meaiiwliilo, before the end of 1758, Mia 
Achan, who had, since his expulsion from the command of the castle 
by the Sidhi Masud in 1751, been living in Bombay, returned to 
Surat, and, with the support of the Sidhi Ahmad Khan and his 
own influence with certain members of the family of the late 
Teg-bakht Khiiii, in December 1758 expelled Ali Nawaz Kban 
from the government of tlie city, aud established himself in his 
place. Soon after this occurred (-January, 1759), the Government 
of Bombay were strengthened by the presence of a squadron 
of meu-of-war under Admiral Pocock, who offered, in the event 
of any active measures being undertaken, to reinforce the com- 
pany’s armament with two ships. Mr. Spencer, who had mean- 
while, on the death of Mr. Ellis (1758), succeeded to the chiefship 
in Surat, forwarded to Bombay a detailed account of the state of 
affairs in that city. From Mr. Spencer’s account it appeared that 
the Sidhi Ahmad Khan was all powerful in Surat, leaving to Mia 


' The object of this treaty was frustrated by the Marithds sending their agent to 
the Bombay Government to hint that they meant to attack Bassein, and piohably 
Bombay, —Grant Duff, II., 115. 
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Achan not so much as the nomination of the officers properly be- 
longing to him. That, moreover, the two ruler.s distrusted each 
other, as the Sidhi suspected Mia Achan of corresponding with the 
Marathas. At the same time the government of the city was bad, 
and the traders, fearing above all things that the Marathas might 
step in, petitioned the Engli.sh chief to take command of the castle 
and fleet. Trusting to this feeling in their favour, and strengthen- 
ed by the presence of the squadron of inen-of-war, the Government 
of Bombay determined to make an attempt to oust the Sidhi from 
Surat and gain his ])lace as commanders of the castle.’ With the 
object of preventing the Mar.atlias from taking a part in the struggle, 
the Bombay government took the precaution of drawing up certain 
articles, under which the Mar.Uluis agreed : i, that- on account of the 
ruin to trade caused by his euinmand of the castle, the Sidhi should 
he turned out of Snrat ; ii, tha.t the Engli'-li .shonld take possession 
and havm the sole command of the Surat castle ; iii, that the Engli.sh 
should have the sole power of appointing the governor of Surat 
city; iv, that the subsidy for the ticot (Jonlih'i) should be divided 
into three shares, one fur the English, one for the Peshwa, and one 
for the nawiib of Surat ; v, that the -Marathas should not t.ake part 
in any quarrels or disputes that might arise in Surat. On hearing 
of the determination of the Bombay government, the chief members 
of the EugILsh factory at Snrat, with the exception of Mr. Erskine, 
for whose safety the English had a hostage in the person of Mia 
Achan’s son, left Surat and went to the bar of the Tapti. Some 
delay took place in despatching troops from Bombay, and it was not 
till the l-oth PeluMiury (IT-oUj that the body of land forces, consisting 
of eight hundred European, one thousand five hundred native infan- 
try, and a detachment of royal artillery, arrived off the month of the 
Tapti. Captain Maitland, of the royal artillery, was in charge of the 
land forces, and C.aptain Watson, of tlic company^’s marine, in com- 
mand of the armed vessels. The strength of the enemy was esti- 
mated at about two thousand Musalman.s, Hindus, Arabs, Patbans, 
and others in the service of the Sidhi, and the nawab's corps four 
thousand strong. There was always, however, the further risk that, 
the nawab, or the Sidhi, mistrusting their own strength, might fly to 
the desperate resource of calling in the Marathas. 

The troops were landed at Dentilauri,^ about nine miles from Surat, 
and remained there for a few days for refreshment. They then 
marched against Surat from the south-west. On approaching the 
town. Captain Maitland found that some of the Sidhl's people had 
taken post in the French garden, on the left bank of the Tapti, about 
a quarter of a mile to the west of the outer wall, and from this they 
were dislodged only after a hot dispute of four hours, in which 
twenty men were lost on the side of the English. Captain Maitland 
then directed the engineer to look out for a proper place for a bat- 


1 The immediate grounds for the English expedition against Surat were: i, that the 

Englishmen and refused redress; ii, that the 
Sidhi had proved him^self unfit for his post as admiral, being unable to hold his own 
agamst the Marhtha fleet.— Select Conmuttee. NawAb of Surat’s Treaty Bill 10-11 
® Probably Dumas, ’ 
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tery, which was erected during the night, and for four days a brisk 
fire was kept up from two twenty-four-pounders and one thirteen 
inch mortar. The Sidhi’s forces, driven within the outer wail, had 
taken possession of the yidhi p’arden, the present court-house, and the 
English and Dutch wharfs inunedintely above, securing them with 
works and strong pallisudes. After this continued filing without any 
apparent effect, (.'aptaiii Maitland called a council of war, composed of 
military and marine otficers, when they concerted a plan for a general 
attack, and resolved to carry it into execution next morning. Owing 
to the delay in their arrival from Ilombr.y, the spring-tides had been 
lost, and the large shijis were tlu-rcfore ot no u^e. '1 he company’s grab 
of twenty guns and four bomb-ketches were warped up the river 
during the night, and in the morning anchored opposite the Dutch 
wharf. Then a general attack began from the vessels and a battery, 
under cover of whicb tibout eight o’clock the boats jtiit off', and lauded 
the troops near the Iviglish garden. After a slight resistance the 
Sidlii’s f( trees took to flight, leaving the Eugli'h troops in posses- 
sion of the outer town. In tliis tittiick the military were much 
assisted by the conduct tind gallant behavitiur of Captain Watson. 

The inner town and the castle had .still to be taken. In order to 
attack tliem both at once, three mortars wert' planted at the distance 
of about seven hundri'd yards iVom the castle and live hundred yards 
from the wall of the inner town. Aln'iit si.x in the morning the mor- 
tars began to plity very briskly, and continued tiring till two the next 
morning. The cannonade and bombardnient put the besieged into 
such a consteruatifui that they never returned one gun. During tlio 
attack several messages passed bt'twt'en tlie jtrincipal por.sous in the 
town and Mr. Sjtenccr, the chief of the English company. Every 
effort was made to induce the friends of Earis Khiiii to place 
him in charge of tlie city. Hut, after two days, the wish of 
the people seemed to be that Mia Achan should continue governor 
of the city, and Etiris Khan be appointed his deputy. It was, there- 
fore, proposed to Mia Aciian and his party, that on condition that 
F.d’is Khan wtis made deputy governor, and the finglislt establish- 
ed in the possession of the castle and the fleet subsidy, that Mia 
Achan should bo continued .as governor of the city. Mia Achan 
accepted the.se terms, and on the Itli ^larcli 1750 the ngreement wnts 
concluded. Upon this Mia Achan opcticd the IMccca gate in the 
inner wall, and the Sidhi, judging that further rcsi.staiice was useless, 
agreed to give up the castle. His people wmre allowed to march 
out with their arms and accoutrements, and also to take away their 
Valuable effects, including even the common fiirnitnre of their houses. 
These changes were effected with the greatest regularity, and the 
English were peaceably put in possession of the castle and subsidy. 
The killed and wmunded on the side of the English did not amount 
to more than one hundred Europeans. * 


^ This account of the rapture of Sur.at is taken from the .“^urat Papers, .o6-59,and 
from Stavoriuus. III., 33-.">9 Starorinus, .57, states tti.at one of the Sidhi officers was 
paid by the English to arrange that no resistance should he made to the English on 
their attack on the castle. He hints also that the same means were used to prevent 
Mr, Taillefort, the director of the Dutch company, from joining in the struggle. 
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Sedioii IV. — English Ascendancy (17d9-lS7G) . 

The period that has passed since the capture of Surat by the 
English in 17.59 contains two sections, — the first, lading from 1759 
to the close of the eighteenth century, when the governors of Surat, 
though appointed by the English, still to some extent held a position 
of nominal independence ; the second, .since 1800, when the whole 
burden of the administration was taken over by the English. 

The forty years of divided rule at Surat with the English in com- 
mand of the castle, and a nominally independent governor in 
charge of the city, comprise two periods of nearly equal length. The 
first, from 1760 to 1780, a time of active trade, when the city, increas- 
ing in size, is spoken of (1772) as one of the greatest emporiums 
of trade in India.' The remaining twenty years, a time of decline 
in the fortunes of the city, ending in the transfer of the greater part 
of its foreign trade to Bombay.^ The chief causes of the prosperity 
of Surat during the first of these periods would seem to have been 
its superior order and security, a.s compared with the state of the dis- 
tricts of northern Gujarat and the sudden development of a great 
export trade in raw cotton to China.^ Towards the close of the cen- 
tury, besides the general disorder over almost the whole of India, the 
anarchy in Persia* and Ai’abia, and the repeated wars in Europe, 
two local events, the storm of 1782 and the famine of 1790, combined 
to hasten the decline of Surat’s prosperity. 

During this term of forty years (1759-lSOO) there were altogether 
four city governors or nawabs in Surat. Of these, the first was Mia 
Achan, who, being governor when the English obtained the command 
of the castle,® was continued by them in charge of the city till 
his death in 1763 (February 27th). The next governor was Kutb- 
ud-din, the son of Mia Achan, who, on his appointment by the Bom- 
bay Government, without waiting for the patent of the court of 
Delhi, assumed office with the title of Mir Hafiz-ud-din Ahmad 


* Forbes’ Or. Mem., I., 145. 
s Surat Papers, 278. 

3 Tbe exp.^rt of raw cotton to China dates from about the year 1770, when, in con- 
sequence of a scarcity of grain, the Chinese government issued a deu-ee forbidding the 
cultivation of cotton. In 1777 so important was this trade that, on an aver.age, thirty 
ships a year, of from 500 to 1,00;) tons each, sailed fnira Surat and B imb.ay to’ China. 
(Parsons, 261.) TowaTdstheclo.se of the century this trade fell off. The Surat cot- 
ton was (1787) so greatly adulterated th.at much of it sent by the company to China 
remained unsold. (Hove's Tours ; Rom. Govt. Sel., No. XVI., New Series, 1.82. ) The 
Chinese again began to grow their own cotton, and, at the same time, Beuval had 
become a formidable rival to Bombay, — Milburn’s Or. Com., I.. 218. ° 


■* One of the greatest blows to .Surat trade w.is the capture of Bussorah by tbe 
Persians (.4pril 1776). “ The trade from Surat to that port has ceased,” wrote Parsons 

in 1777, “nor,’’ headds, “will it be renewed until, by some revolution in Persia the 

Turks become masters of it ag.ain.” — Parsons, 262. ’ 

^ The position of the English as commanders of Surat castle was confirmed by the 
following orders from the court of Delhi : i, an order, or hci'ihul huham, under the 
great seal of the nawab vizier of the court of Delhi, directing Mr. Spencer to take 
care of the Surat castle, ami of the preservation of trade in Surat seas • ii 1759 
August 25th, an order from the high steward, or klianxdman. committing the ’charge 
of tbe king’s fleet to tbe company ; iii, 1759, September 4th, an imperial patent or 
farmdn, investing the company with the command of the castle ; iv, 1759, September 
J8th, an order for tbe regular payment of a yearly subsidy of £20,000 (Rs, 2 00 000) 
towards the maintenance of the fleet, ' > > / 
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Khan BahMur. On this occasion (1764) the agent of the governor 
of Surat was recalled from Delhi, and all connection with the court 
of the great Moghal ceased.* Hafiz-ud-din continued in office for 
twenty-seven years, and died in 1 790. On the death of Hafiz-ud-din, 
the governor-general of the English company, deciding that he had a 
claim, on the ground of inheritance, chose Nizam-ud-din, the eldest 
son of Hafiz-ud-din, as the next governor. Contrary to the practice 
on a former occasion, application was made to the court of Delhi for a 
patent in favour of Nizam-ud-din. But no patent was granted, and, 
after waiting for two years, Nizam-ud-din was installed governor by 
order of the English. Nizam-ud-din remained in office for nine years, 
dying in 1799 (January 8th). Nizam-ud-din left an infant son, but 
the child survived his father only by about a month. It was then 
arranged with Nasir-ud-din, the brother of the late nawab, that he 
should receive from the British the title of nawab, and with it a yearly 
revenue of £10,000, and one-fifth more of the surplus net revenue of 
the city. At the same time all the powers of the governor of the city 
were to vest in the English. 


Chapter V. 
History. 

1759-1876. 

Governors of Surat, 
1759-1800. 

I. Mia Achan, 

1759-1763. 

II. Hafiz-ud-din, 

1763-1790. 

III. Nizam-ud-din, 

1790-1799. 

IV. Nasir-ud-din, 

1799. 


During the whole of this period, though the management of Surat 
was nominally in the hands of the city governor, so entirely did all 
power centre in the English that, in 1774, a Dutch traveller wrote: 
“ The English give laws to all, neither Europeans nor Indians can do 
anything without their special approbation. The governor of the 
city does not in this respect differ from the lowest inhabitant. He 
must obey their commands, although they show him externally some 
honour, and will not in public allow that he is subservient to them. ^ 
It was by their favour that, in 1759, Mia Achan was continued in his 
office as governor. Mia Achan’s successor, Mir Hafiz-ud-din, owed 
his appointment (1764) entirely to the English. Two years later the 
English chief, Mr. Hodges, dissatisfied with the state of the city, 
was able ‘ in a manner to compel the nawab * to unite with himself 
in the administration of the city two nominees of the English chief.® 
Again, in 1767 (April 4th), the Bombay Government received instruc- 
tions from the court of directors to keep the power of the governor 
of Surat city within as narrow bounds as possible without offending 


^ Surat Papers, 75. There were three other candidates for the office of governor : 
(1) Pdris Khdn, the deputy governor ; (2) Ali Nawaz Khan, a former governor who, 
in 1758, was ousted by Mia Achan ; (3) a certain Nur-ud-din Ali Khiin. 

2 Stavorinu 3 ,III., 59. Parsons (1777) says, “the government of Surat is, withreason, 

called double. For instance, should the French, Portngiiese, or Hutch ask tor a era- 
tion of duties or increase of privileges, if the English chief is disinclined to 8™“ 
request he tells them to ask the nawab, at the same time communicating to^t e nawa 
what answer he is to give.” “■ They all, ” he adds, “ understand the faiye. ( • 

250. ) So also Niebuhr (1763), “ the English are the actual sovereigns of bnrat iney 
keep the nawdb of the city in a state of absolute dependence.’ (Pinkerton s y g , 
X., 215.) Two incidents show how entirely, in 1777, the Engl^h con vo e 
actions of the nawdb. In February 1777 the nawdb informed the English chiet that 
he intended to receive a visit from the Dutch director, Mr. Van-de-Graat. Uut on tne 
ground that there was no precedent for such a meeting, his request was retused. 
About the same time certain French ordnance and military stores which the nawdb 
had allowed to be landed were, by order of the English chief, reshipped. Secret 
Diaries, 1877. 

3 Surat Papers, 470, 

B 705—17 
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him,^ and in tlie next year (1 7G8, March 25th) were reminded that 
‘ in great measure the sole management, or, at least, the superintend- 
ency of the city belonged to the English.’^ 

During the term of double government (1759-1800) few events of 
general interest took place at Surat. In 1771 an English expedition 
was sent from Surat against the city of Broach. But the arrange- 
ments were ill-planned, and the attempt failed. In 1775 an English 
force under Colonel Keatinge arrived at Surat, and along with their 
ally, Raghunathrav or Raghoba, advanced to Cambay. In 1776 
Raghoba again retired to Surat, and remained there for a time under 
English protection. The next attempt of the English (1778) to 
enforce Raghnnathrav’s claims upon Poona ended in the capitulation 
of Wargaon (1779, January). In consequence of this disaster 
Colonel Goddard, summoned to the help of the Bombay Government, 
arrived in Surat (1779, February 26th).® In the following year, on 
account of the discovery of a treacherous correspondence with the 
agents of Nana Farnavis, measures were adopted to prevent the Dutch 
from again taking any part in the affairs of Surat.^ About the same 
time (1780, January), on the commencement of hostilities against the 
Marathas, Mr. Boddam, the English chief, occupied the Peshwa’s dis- 
tricts near Surat.® And very shortly aftei'wards (1780, February 
loth), on the fall of Ahmedabad, in return for the grant of the 
Peshwa’s territories north of the Mahi, Fatesing Gaekwar ceded to the 
English his share in the districts south of the Tapti. At Surat the 
timely arrival from Bombay of a body of European troops freed the 
city from the alarm to which the rumoured advance of Sindia to seize 
the person of Raghoba had given rise. South of Surat the country 
was ravaged by a body of Marathas. This force had been stationed 
in the Konkan, and, in the absence of the British troops in northern 
Gujarat, came plundering northwards as far as the city walls. To free 
the country from these invaders, a detachment under the command 
of Lieutenant Welsh, an officer of the Bengal cavalry, was sent from 
Surat. This expedition was most successful. They surprised the 
Maratha camp, killed upwards of a hundred of the enemy, mortally 
wounded their leader Ganeshpant, took his guns, three in number, 
and carried off the whole of his baggage (1780, March 2:3rd). “ The 

inhabitants,” wrote Mr. Welsh, “ seem exceedingly happy, and are 
coming ffi from all quarters.’ Welsh, then, advancing southward 
reduced Parnera, Bag wara, and Indegarh, three forts in the neighbour- 
hood of Daman much desired by the Bombay Government.® The dis- 
tricts south of Surat did not long remain in the hands of the British 
Under the terms of the treaty of Salbai (1782-1783) all Gujarat 
territory acquired by the British since 1775 was restored to the 


^ Sarat Papers, 73. 

^ Surat Papers, 73. 

® Grant Dufif, II., 276. 

Grant Duff, II., 286. 
“ Grant Duff, II. , 287. 
J Grant Duff, II,, 295. 
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Marafchas.^ From this time till the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the districts originally subordinate to Surat remained, as before, 
distributed between the Peshwa and the Gaekwar/^ In 1782 Sm-at 
was visited by a storm so severe that great part of the buildings of 
the city were destroyed. Though suffering from the decay of the spice 
trade with Java, and from the loss of its commerce with the Persian 
Gulf, Surat Avas to some extent able for a time to recover from this 
disaster. But a few years later the famine of 1 790 still further im- 
poverished the city, and a European war increased the difficulty and 
dangers of its foreign trade. With the decay of its commerce the 
revenues of the city declined. The nawab, trusting to the English for 
protection, reduced the strength of his armed force and of his police, 
and made little attempt to protect the city or maintain order within 
its walls. So entirely had ho lost control of the city, that in 1795, 
though a fierce religious fight between Hindus and Muhammadans 
raged for many days, no effort was made to restore order or to punish 
the offenders. As the nawab had ceased to do his part in managing 
the city, and as the shar-e of the revenues originally assigned to them 
was insufficient to meet the charges which the entire protection of 
the city entailed, the English, in 1800, took advantage of the failure 
of dii’ect heirs to assume the undivided government of Surat.* 

During the early part of this period (1759-1780) Surat is described 
as ‘ gay, prosperous, and one of the principal cities of India. At the 
mouth of the Tapti, the bar was in the fair season (October to May) 
generally crowded with merchant ships from all the commercial 
nations of Europe and Asia,^ At Surat itself the river was thronged 
by vessels, and its banks were busy with ship-building.® Bound the 
city the country was fertile and highly cultivated, and on all sides it 
was approached ‘ by avenues planted with shady trees. From the 
river the city looked bright and lively. The French lodge and garden, 
the English and Dutch wharfs, and the venerable castle were gay 
with many and different coloured flags.® Betw'ccn the double row 
of the city walls the space, with very few houses, was given up to largo 
dwellings and rich gardens.^® 
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' Grant Duff, II., 324. 

- Surat Papers, 51 and 168. 

^ Surat Papers, 447. 

Forbes’ Or. Mem., I., 243. Compare Auquctil de Perron, who (1758) calls .Surat 
one of the largest and most iiopulous towns of India. — Kawasji's Translation, II. 

® Forbes’ Or. Mem., I., 245. 

6 Forbes’ Or. Mem., I., 248. 

^ Of these, to the west, was the Dumas road passing into the city through the Mecca 
gate ; to the south was the Navsdri road entering through the .Sara gal e ; to the east 
the Katdrgam ; and to the north-east the Fulpara roads. But, among Knrojteans, the 
favourite resort was through the little gate to the north along the ‘ green walk, ’ a nar- 
row and closely shaded lane, reminding Stavorinus (1775) of the ‘ country roads in his 
native and pleasant island of Walcheran.’ — Voyages, II., 461. 

® Stavorinus, III., 162 ; Forbes’ Or. Mem., I.,.245. Out of compliment to the court of 
Delhi, the English and Moghal flags were both displayed on different towers of the 
castle ; and as admirals of tlie fleet the Moghal’s standard was hoisted on the principal 
armed vessels in the Surat station. 

® Carsten Niebuhr, 1763 ; Pinkerton, X., 211. Shortly after Niebuhr visited Surat, 
the town must have increased in size, as Forbes (1772) says “ between the outer and inner 
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Witliiii the inner walla the markets were filled with costly mer- 
chandize, and the crowded streets, with their rich carriages and gay 
palanquins, were not unfrequently enlivened by the pageant of a 
procession in honour of the nawab or of the Engbsh chief. ^ 


Aspect of the city, 
1759-1780. 


walls are many streets and houses^’ (Forbes’ Or. Mem., I., 247); and Parsons (1777) found 
the intermediate space between the two walls almost as thickly peopled as the city (251). 
Ot the gardens mentioned in the text, six— three private and three belon^g to the 
naw.'lb— are specially noticed. The private gardens were : one built by Mr. Price ; one at 
FulpAra, belonging to the English broker ; and the Dutch garden , the finest (1763) ot the 
European gardens, rich and charming in aspect. (Niebuhr, in Pinkerton, X., 212.) Of 
the public gardens there were ; I. The Mahmudi garden built by Teg-bakht KhAn 
(1733-1746) in SalAbatpura. This garden was (1774) surrounded by ahigh stonewall, 
about a quarter of an hour to walk round. The enclosure contained many buildings. 
Of these, one was of great dimensions, and the rest were separate quarters for each of 
the nawab’s wives. In this garden were two artificial lakes, one 150 feet by 75, the 
other 60 feet by 12. At one end was a beautiful cascade 20 feet high. On either side 
of the waterfall fountains played across, forming a watery arch. The parts devoted to 
flowers were, according to the season, filled with balsams, poppies, and various flowers 
of an equal height, closely planted, and so disposed'as to resemble a rich Turkey carpet. 
(Forbes’ Or. Mem., I., 252.) These pleasure grounds were said to have cost nine lakhs 
of rupees. (Niebuhr (1763) says £50,000. Pinkerton, X., 212.) In 1774 they had 
already been allowed to fall into disrepair. (Stavorinus’ Voyages, II., 470.) II. The 
next was the Begam SAheb’s garden, built by a sister of the emperor Aurangzeb about 
the year 1700. It was situated in Begampura, the south-eastern division of the 
suburbs, near the NavsAri gate, and covered about fifteen acres, the whole enclosed by 
a wall. Between 1774 and 1777 this garden had fallen into deplorable decay. But 
even at its beat it was, in Stavorinus’ opinion, ‘ for gallantry nothing like the Dutch 
garden.’ (Stavorinus’ Voyages, II., 470; III., 177.) III. The third garden was laid 
out by the nawAb Hafiz-ud-din in 1775, outside the KatargAm gate to the north of 
the city. The nawAb called it Alla bAg, or the garden of God. But in laying out 
the ground many houses were cleared away, and the people, displeased with this 
exercise of power, nick-named the place Zulami bdg, or the garden of oppression, a 
title it stiU bears. In 1775 this garden had a saloon, an aviary, and a parterre of 
most fragrant flowers. (Stavorinus’ Voyages, II., 470.) All the gardens suffered 
severely in the storm of 1782. The Mahmudi garden became a wreck, and a wreck 
it was allowed to remain. But before the year was over, the European gardens 
were again recovering their looks, and the Zulami hcig was already restored to its 
former beauty. ‘ The grounds were more artless and beautiful than the generality of 
the Indian gardens. It was profusely adorned with trees, shrubs, and flowers, not only 
those indigenous to Hindustan, but with every variety proeurable from China, Persia, 
and Europe. The apple and peach flourished with Chinese roses, and oranges were 
interspersed with mangoes, plantains, and tamarinds. — Forbes’ Or. Mem., III., 408. 


t Of one of these processions. Parsons (1777) has left the following description: Firs! 
came buffoons, then music, trumpets, hautboys, drums, and kettle-drums, on richly 
caparisoned camels ; next, a company of archers, musketeers, a body of cavalry, and 
many military officers riding stately steeds. Behind the officers, and surrounded by 
a guard of horse, went five elephants, each of them bearing a most splendid carriage 
decorated with scarlet cloth, gold lace, and embroidery. The first and second were 
empty ; in the third was the nawAb, and the fourth and fifth were, like the twc 
lemlers, only for show. Next came more great officers, among them ‘ Charles 
Bouchier, Esq., the present mint master,’ each in a psdanquin richly inlaid with 
gold, silver, ivory, and tortoise-shell, with a guard of eight men, four on either side 
richly clothed. Then, again, as in front, bodies of archers, musketeers, and horss 
guards, the whole m.aking ‘ a gallant appearance.’ (Parsons, 265.) Forbes gives ; 
similar account (Forbes’ Or. Mem., I., 261). Not many years before (1763) Niebuhi 
saw one of these processions. But it was on a smaller scale, and the only part o 
the show that interested him was to see an English merchant in the Europeai 
dress, attended by a party of British soldiers, and, with the train of an Indian prmce 
conduct and regulate a religious festival of the Muhammadans (Pinkerton X 213 ' 
Of the grandeur of the English chief. Parsons teUs how, on Christmas, the’ day wa‘ 
ushered m at sunnsmg by a discharge of 21 guns from the castle. At nine in the momini 
the head men of the French, Portuguese, and Dutch factories made their visits o 
cqn^atulation After the head men had left came the other members of th. 
English, French, Portuguese, and Dutch factories ; then the principal native gentlemei 
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In 1783, six years after Parsons described the city, a great change 
had passed over Surat. The splendour of the nawab’s court, and the 
magnificence of other leading Muhammadan families, were no moi'e. 
Neither Hindu nor Muhammadan pageantry now enlivened the 
streets. The effects of the war, that so long had raged in Europe 
and India, were most sensibly felt in Surat. Her dockyards, store- 
houses, and bazars were silent and forsaken. The usual calamities 
of war were heightened by the dreadful storm of 1782. Its ravages 
at Surat were tremendous. The tottering mansions of the Moghals, 
the slighter Hindu houses, and the mud-built cottages of the lower 
classes, alike gave way and buried many of their inhabitants in their 
ruins. The whole city was a scene of desolation.® A few years later 
(1788, September), Surat would seem to have recovered from this 
disaster, and its trade revived.® But before the end of the century 


But, in spite of its wealth and prosperity, Surat ‘ could not be call- 
ed an elegant city.'’^ Of its dwellings and shops there were, except 
in one quarter of the city on the way to the Delhi gate, where there 
were none but stone buildings, few houses of any external good ap- 
pearance, and in many places there were nothing but little huts made 
of bamboo and plastered with mud.® Again, the streets, though 
some of them were broad,® were not paved, and so became ‘ quag- 
mires in the wet season,^ and in the dry were ‘ dusty beyond endur- 
ance.’ ® The state of the lanes and alleys was worse. Here the peo- 
ple threw every kind of filth,® so that a man had to take great care 
where he walked.*' 


and merchants — Muhammadans, Gentoos, and PArsis— paid their respects, each accord- 
ing to custom, receiving areoa-uut wrapped up in hetel-leaf. The English gentlemen, 
both civil and military, dined with the chief. A train of artillery was drawn from 
the castle into the outer court-yard of the chief’s house, and after dinner, at proper 
intervals, five salutes of 21 guns each were fired, after five public toasts. At night 
the chief gave a supper and a ball, attended by all the heads of factories, and many 
of the gentlemen and ladies of their respective nations as well as .all the English, — 
(Parsons, 259.) 

' Niebuhr (1763), in Pinkerton, X., 211, So also Forbes (1774) says: “The public 
buildings are few and mean. The nawAb’s palace makes but a shabby appearance. 
The mosques and minarets are small, without taste or elegance. The Hindu temples 
are not more conspicuous, and the resting-places much out of repair. ” — Forbes’ Or. 
Mem., I., 249. 

‘-i Stavorinus (1775), 11., 463. 

* There is the same difference of opinion about the streets at this time as there was 
a hundred years before. Parsons (1777) calls them broad (253); Niebuhr (1763) 
spacious (Pinkerton, X., 211) ; Forbes (1774) (Or. Mem., I., 146) narrow ; and Hovd 
(1788) very narrow and foul. A few may have been broad, but most of them must 
have been narrow ; the dirty lanes of which Stavorinus complained, and which Auque- 
til de Perron found (1760, June 20th) knee deep in several places, and so dark that 
he was on the point of losing his way and being nearly drowned. — Kawasji’s Transla- 
tion, 34. 

« Parsons (1777), 253. 

® Niebuhr (1763), in Pinkerton, X., 211. 

® Stavorinus, II., 464. 

^ Parsons, 253. 

® Forbes’ Or. Mem., Ill,, 405. 

” Hove’s Tours; Bom. Govt. Sel. XVI., New Series, 176-177. With regard to the 
state of the rural parts of the district at this time, the land to the north of the 
Tapti is said to have been well inhabited and cultivated everywhere with bdjri, 
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its condition again declined. The famine of 1790 pressed sorely 
upon it, and the religious riot of 1795 would seem to have been both 
Sufficiently fierce and long enough continued to cause Surat serious 
injury. Trade, too, was deserting the city, and in the decline of his 
revenues the nawab was allowing great part of the city walls to 
tumble into pieces and moulder away.^ 

About the beginning of this period, after the final capture of Ah- 
medabad by the Marathas (1 757), Surat gained an important increase 
to her population. Many of the weavers of brocade and other rich * 
stuffs, the embroiderers, jewellers, painters, and inlayers of ivory, 
ebony, and sandal-wood, meeting with no encouragement from the 
Maratha government, emigrated from Ahmedabad to Surat.^ Later 
on, in spite of the decline of its trade, people were said (1797) to be 
still daily resorting to Surat from Cambay, Ahmedabad, and even 
from Poona.^ In 1763 the Europeans estimated the population of the 
city at a million of souls. But, according to Niebuhr, this calcula- 
tion exceeded the actual strength, probably by about two-thirds.'* In 
1774 Stavorinus mentions 500,000 as being not an entirely improbable 
estimate of the Surat population f Parsons (1777) had never seen so 
populous a city as Surat. There were probably not fewer than from 
400,000 to 500,000 souls. Of these, about three-fourths were Hin- 
dus. For the rest, besides the handful of Europeans, there were , 
Muhammadans and Parsis, some Jew and Armenian families, and a 
great concourse of commercial Persians and Arabians, who came 
yearly on trading voyages from the Persian Gulf or the Red Sea.® 

In 1788 (September) Hove sa5's that, besides Gentoos of different 
tribes, the town swarmed in every quarter with a great number 
of Moghals, Arabs, Parsis, Jews, Armenians, and Portuguese.^ 

In 1797 the population was estimated at 800,000 souls.“ At 
that time many of the lower classes would seem to have sunk into 
a miserable condition. Licensed liquor-sellers had a large body of 
the people in their power, and, taking the law into their own hands, 
without any reference to the regular courts of justice, made use of 
torture to force their debtors to pay them what they owed. Again, 
there were gaming-houses, ‘ scenes of daily quarrels and places of 
refuge for a set of knaves and thieves, who could in no other way 
shelter themselves even from the Surat police.'® 


juwdr and a little rice. (Hov6, 25.) South o£ the Tdpti, near Surat, the soil was 
naturally so rich that without manure the same plantations could he cultivated yearly 
(Hove, 26. ) But further south, near Gandevi, there was little culture, the greatest part 
of the district, as far as the eye could reach, being one field of high pasturage? (Hovi; 94 ) 
' Surat Papers, 168. 

“ Forbes’ Or. Mem , I., 146. 

* Surat Papers, 91. 

■KT* ,(P“'^®rton, X , 212 and 214. At this time, besides Hindus and Muhammadans 
Kiebuhr mentions PArsis m great numbers, ‘ skilful merchants, industrious artizans, 
and good servants.’ He also found numerous Indian Catholics, and a few Armenians, 
Georgians, and Jews. ’ 

° Stavorinus, II., 479. 

® Parsons, 260. 

’’ Hove’s Tours, 176. 

* Surat Papers, 91. 

“ Surat Papers, 89. 
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The revenues of Surat during this period were derived from three 
chief sources, — land, customs, and town dues. Of the greater part 
of the land revenue, that shared between the Peshwa and the Gaek- 
war, no details have been obtained. But the yearly receipts derived 
from the remaining sources, the nawab’s share of the land revenue, 
the land and sea customs, and the town dues, would seem, during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, to have declined from £103,874 
(Rs. 10,38,740) to £83,573 (Rs. 8,35,730).i 

During this period this portion of the revenues of Surat was shared 
by three claimants, the nawab, the Marathas, and the English. As 
far as details are available, the nawab’s share would seem to have 
fallen from £67,0132 (Rs. 6,70,130) in 1759 to £42,2863 (Rs. 4 22,860) 
in 1800 ; the Maratha share from £12,750 (Rs. 1,27,500) to about 
£9,000 (Rs. 90,000) ; and the English share from £28,411 
(Rs. 2,84,110) to £24,761 (Rs. 2,47,610).^ The following are the 
chief items that went to make up the total claims of the different 
sharers ; I. The nawab ; as collector of the greater part of the reve- 
nues drawn from the trade of the city, the naw.ab assigned certain 
sums to the Marathas and to the English. In 1759 his gross re- 
ceipts are returned as follows : — 

(1.) Share of district land revenues granted to him by the Marathas (1733-1746) 
£23,600 (Rs. 2,36,000).’ 

(2.) Town dues £42,623 (Rs. 4,20,230).® 

(3.) Customs £25,650 (Rs. 2,56,500) p total £91,873 (Rs. 9,18,730). 

From this total amount two sums — one of £6,000 (Rs. 60,000)® to 
the Marathas, and the other of £16,411 (Rs. 1,64,100)® to the Eng- 
lish — had to he taken, leaving a balance to the nawdb of £69,462 
(Rs. 6,94,020). In 1798, after deducting the corresponding shares 


' The following statement shows the main heads of the revenue during the years 
1759 and 1800 

Comparative Statement of Surat Revenue ( exclusive of the Mardtha share of 
the land revenue). 


Head of Account. 

1759, 

ISOO.t 1 KemarkS, 

KawAb’s share of land revenue . 

Town dues* 

Customs 

< English 

Total . . 

Ks. 

2.36.000 
4,26,2:55 
2,56,505 

1.20.000 

£ 3 

23,600 0 
42,623 10 
25,650 10 
12,000 0 

Hs. 

2,10,628 

3,30,043 

1,65,686 

1,29,373 

£ It. ! 

910450 IR ' * The town dues 

21,0b2 16 for 17 7H. Tho 

33,004 6 share of 

lo customs is an aver- 
16,068 1- Papers, 

12.937 6 34 and 61, 

10,38,740 

103,874 0 

8,35,730 

fto (t ore from Surat Pa- 

0 . 4 , 04-5 pers, 19(5 and 276. 


, ’ Surat Papers, 183. 

; ® Surat Papers, 46 and 52. 

i * Surat Papers, 270. 

I ’ Surat Papers, 359. 

i ® Surat Papers, 34 and 61. These are 1778 figures. 

^ Surat Papers, 61. 

® Surat Papers, 21. 

® 8urat Papers, 151, 
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Chapter V. to the Marathas and to the English, the nawab’s total receipts 

. are returned at £65,155 (Rs. 6,51,550). To this, land revenue con- 

History. tributed £25,050 (Rs. 2,50,500) ; town dues, £30,485 (Rs. 3,04,850) ; 
1759-1876. and customs and miscellaneous items, £9,620 (Rs. 96,200) This 
Surat revenues total was, however, subject to several reductions; and in 1800, 

1759-1800. on taking over the management of the nawab’s revenues, the 

English found that the net receipts were not more than £37,400 
(Rs. 3,74,000) .2 

Mardtha share. In 1759 the Maratha share® of the city revenue amounted to 

£12,750 (Rs. 1,27,500), to which the one-third share of customs con- 
tributed £8,550 (Rs. 85,500), and the share in the town dues £4,200 
(Rs. 42,000).^ About the year 1786 the Marathas seem to have in- 
sisted on an increase in their share of the town dues, recovering under 
this head a total amount of £5,430 (Rs. 54,300).® On the other hand, 
their share of the customs and other branches of revenue had mean- 
while fallen to £2,490 (Rs. 24,900), so that their total receipts 
amounted only to £7,920 (Rs. 79,200).® Subsequently some addi- 
tions would seem to have been made to the Maratha share, as, at the 
close of the century, their total claim amounted to £8,888 (Rs. 88,880), 
of which £5,907 (Rs. 59,070) were derived from town dues, and the 
rest were customs and miscellaneous revenue.^ 

English share. In addition to the revenue of from £10,800 (Rs. 1,08,000) to £13,000 

(Rs. 1,30,000), which, under the provisions of their charter of 1716, 
they drew from their special custom-house,® the English, in 1759, 
on gaining command of the castle of Surat and receiving the charge 
of the emperor’s fleet, obtained a revenue of £16,411 (Rs. 1,64,110).® 
This assignment was, however, insuflBcient to meet the expenses con- 
nected with the castle garrison and the charge of the fleet, which 
during the first five years of their command (1759-1764) ranged 
from £21,500 to £24,500 (Rs. 2,15,000 to Rs. 2,45,000). In the de- 
cline of revenue towards the close of the century, the English castle 
and fleet assignments fell from £16,411 to £10,800 (Rs. 1,64,110 to 
Rs. 1,08,000). 1® The cost of the maintenance of the castle and fleet 
remained undiminished; and in 1796, it was calculated that during 


f. 



' Surat Papers, 163. 

^ Surat Papers, 183. 

3 The Maratha share dates from the contested succession in Surat (1748-1751). In 
1751 the GiiekwAr was compelled to diWde his receipts with the Peshwa. 

^ The one-third part of the town dues was, during the reign of Teg-bakht Khdn 
(1733-1746), commuted for a yearly payment of £4,200. —Surat Papers, 358. 

° Surat Papers, 359, 361. 

® Surat Papers, 361. 

’’ Surat Papers, 427. 

8 Detmls of the receipts from the English custom-house will be found below under 
the head of Customs. 

8 Surat Papers, 27. 


This sum was composed of two items : 1. An assignment of £4 396 (Es 43 9601 to 
meet their expenses as commanders of the castle. 2. A subsidv of fl’o 014 /Re 
1,20,140) as admirals of the fleet. (Snrat Papers, 151.) T^ SalLeint for 1 7 (!n ri' 
were somewhat difi'crent : Fleet subsidy, £10,666 (Rs. 1,06 660)- castle rCTenue £4 2 S 4 
(Es. 42,840); total £14,950 (Rs. 1,49,500).-Surat P.apcr^26. ’ ^>284 
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tRe preceding thirty-seven years the English had, in the discharge 
of the duties of their office, spent a sum, £699,82.5 ("Rs. 69,98,250), 
in excess of the subsidies received.^ About this time (1 795), with 
the object of lessening the burdens on Surat trade, and by changes 
in their commercial arrangements, the English incurred a fresh 
yearly deficit of £16,000 (Rs.^ 1,60,000). So great was the balance 
against the English that, in spite of the changes introduced (1800) 
in the management of Surat, by which the English were calculated 
to have gained an additional yearly revenue of £14,141 (Rs. 1,41,410), 
the expense of the management of Surat still exceeded the receipts 
by a sum of £13,634 (Rs. 1,36,340); the expenses amounting to a 
total sum of £94,569 (Rs. 9,45,690), and the income to £80,935 (Rs. 

8,09,350). 

Of the three chief heads of revenue (i, land revenue® ; ii, town dues Revenue details, 
and iii, customs) the following details are available : — 

In addition to the sum of £23,600 (Rs. 2,36,000) made over to him Land revenue, 
by the Marathas about the year 1735, the nawab in 1785 obtained, 
through English influence, an assignment on the revenues of the Olpad 
sub-division, estimated at a yearly sum of £4,000 (Rs. 40,000).* On 
the other hand, the general decay of the district was such that, in 
1797, the nawab’s territorial revenue was estimated at a sum of not 
more than £17,250 (Rs. 1,72,500). In 1800, when the British took 
over the management of the nawab’s affairs, they found the gross 
land revenue to be £21,003 (Rs. 2,10,630), and the net revenue 
£12,463 (Rs. 1,24.630). In the Peshwa’s districts, except in the sub- 
divisions of Wasravi and Olpad, where the nawab’s officer collected 
his master’s share, the whole of the land revenue was, in the first 
instance, realized by the Peshwa’s agent, or pamlit, and the nawab’s 
assignment handed over to his representative, or umilJar. In the 
Gaekwar’s villages the assignment was collected by the nawab’s 
officer partly at the villages, and partly on the produce of the village 
when brought into town.® 

The special town dues, or mohit, introduced by Teg-bakht Khan Town dues, 
about the year 1735, were in 1778 estimated to yield a revenue of 


^ Surat Papers, 26. This falling off was partly in the castle receipts which, during 
» the five years ending with 1795, averaged £.3,500 (Rs. .35,000), as comjiared with 
£4,300 (Rs. 43.000), the amount received in 1760, and partly in the fleet subsidy, which 
had suffered a corresponding fall from £10,666 (Rs. 1,06,660) in 1760 to an average of 
about £7,300 (Rs. 73,000) during the five years ending with 1795. — .Surat Papers, 82. 

“ Surat Papers, 10. The changes that caused this fresh deficit were . i, reduction of 
custom dues from to 2J per cent. Of this me.asure some details will be found 
below under the head of (.'ustoms ; ii, doing .aw.ay wifh the profits of shipping (see 

( below under the head of Trade) ; and iii, the appointment of an additional establish- 
ment under the name of the commercial hoard. 

* Land revenue refers only to the nawab’s share. No details of the land revenue 
collected by the Mardthas are available. 

■* Surat Papers, 51 and 618. 

5 ® Surat Papers, 366. The holders of estates would seem to have had considerable 

difficulty in recovering their rents. In the village of Umra, the Bakshi could collect 
' his dues only when not interrupted by the Mardtbds, and that, too, only by sending a 
party of soldiers. 
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£42,02-3 (Rs. 4,20,230),' and in 1800 a corresponding amount of 
£33,004 (Rs. 3,30,040).^ The articles on which these duties were 
imposed are, in the accounts for 1800, arranged in three classes : 
i, articles paying town dues only ; ii, articles paying customs as well 
as town dues ; iii, articles payiug a certificate tax in addition to town 
dues. To the first class belonged articles of agricultural produce 
charged at rates varying from one to five per cent on grain, and 
rising to lO'So per cent on clarified butter, ll’I-j per cent on sugar- 
cane, and 3010 per cent on tobacco.® Under the second class 101 
articles are enumerated, chiefly dyes, preserved fruit, and manufac- 
tured goods. These, in addition to a uniform customs rate of two and 
a half per cent, paid town dues for the most part of either two or four 
per cent. A few articles were charged at much higher rates ; such 
as assafoctida, 8'33 per cent; inyrabolans, 8’82 per cent; bees’-wax, 
10'G7 per cent ; clarified butter, 11'87 per cent ; and lac, 30 98 per 
cent.'' For the year 1800 the total value of the trade in articles 
belonging to this class is returned at £38,380 (Rs. 3,83,800), to 
which coarse cotton-cloth, or dlintix, contributed £8,878 (Rs. 88,780) ; 
fine cotton-cloth, or hiiffds, £0,191 (Rs. 01,910); dates, £1,100 
(Rs. 41,000) ; and jingelly oil, £2,958 (Rs. 29,580).® Under the tliird 
class a list of 115 articles of every description is given, which, before 
the levy of town dues, were imported either free, or under a reduced 
custom rate of three-quarters per cent.* The goods privileged to pass 
at the specially easy certificate rates may be arranged under three 
heads according as they were imported : {n) through the English, 
or Idti, custom-house ; (/<) through the nawab’s sea, ovfiiiju, custom- 
house ; (<•) through the nawub’s land, or l-lni-skl, custom-house, 
(a) On goods imported through the English, or hUi, custom-house 
the town dues varied, as a rule, from one and three-quarters to about 
three per cent, though pomegranates and raisins were charged at five 
per cent, assafoctida at nine per cent, and lac at as much as 4ti C3 per 
cent. The total value of the goods imported under this head in 1800 
is returned at £33,773 (Rs. 3,37,730), to which cochineal contributed 
£11,0.51 (Rs. 1,10,510), and China silk £9,325 (Rs. 93,250). (5) On 
goods imported under certificate through the nawab's sea custom- 
house, or f"ija, a certificate tax of three-quarters per cent w'as 
charged. With the exception of indigo, which paid 4;^ per cent, the 
town dues varied from 14 to 2:^- percent. The total value of the 
articles imported under this head was £1 7,053 (Rs. 1,70,530), to which 
chddnrs contributed £12,750 (Rs. 1,27,500). (c) In addition’ to a cer- 


* Surat Papers, 34. 

^ Surat Papers, 356. 

^ Surat Papers, 390. 

^ Surat Papers, 374-375. 

® Surat P.apers, 374-.37.5. 

® The goods to v-hich Moghal certificates were ordinarily applicable are said to have 
been dhoth from C.ambay, Ahmedab.-id, and Gogo ; silk patolis from Patan, silk 
goods from Burhanpur and Bengal, and various fabrics from Broach. (Surat Papers, 70. ) 
The origin of this per cent tax was that up to 1795 these good.s had paid the’ two 
tkotrds. _ They were then freed, and the merchants, afraid that the MarAthds would 
.stop their trade on account of their loss of revenue, agreed to pay a tax of J per cent 
1 for the MarAthAs, } for the nawAb, J for the English. — Surat Papers, 154, ’ 
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tificate doty of three-quarters per cent, the articles imported through 
the I’huski, or land custom-house, were charged with town dues, 
varying in amount from | to 3| per cent. Only in the case of chintz 
did the town dues levied on goods of this class rise as high as five 
per cent. The total value of the articles imported under this head 
is returned at £30,386 (Rs. 3,03,800), to which yarn contributed 
£21,613 (Rs. 2,16,130).! 

During this period customs were collected at Surat in three dis- 
tinct custom-houses. Of these, two were in the hands of the nawiib, 
and one belonged to the English. Of the uawab’s custom-houses, 
one, called the fiu'ja, was a sea custom-house ; the other, called the 
khnski, was a land custom-house. The English custom-house was a 
sea custom-house, and was called the Idfi. Here, under the provi- 
sions of their charter of 1716, the English were allowed, on pay- 
ment of a yearly tribute of £1,000 (Rs. 10,000), to pass their own 
wares free of charge, and to recover dues from merchants who traded 
as their dependents.^ 

It was at first (1759-1790) the rule for goods brought into Surat, 
either through the laud or sea custom-house, to pay duty, and when 
again exported to pay duty a second time. Towards the close of the 
century (1790-1800) this practice of levying duty twice on the same 
goods was, in great measure, given up. First, at the English custora- 
hou.se, and afterwards, at the iiawab’s sea custom-house, merchants 
came to be allowed, without a fre.sh charge, to export by sea goods 
that had already paid au import duty at the same custom-house. 
One consequence of this privilege was that merchants, having to send 
inland goods brought into Surat by sea, avoided the land custom- 
house fees by sending the goods out of Surat by the same custom- 
hottse through which they had been imported, and then, landing 
them at some convenient point on the coast, had them conveyed to 
their destination. Similarly, by a special exemption, piece-goods, 
the chief article of trade imported into Surat by land, were freed 
from duty at the land custom-house.* 

The same rates were levied at the nawab’s sea and land custom- 
houses. But these rates were from time to time changed and were 
not uniform, merchants of different classes being charged at varying 
rates. From 1759 to 1763 the whole amount levied at the nawab's 
sea and land custom-houses was composed of two itera.s, the regular 
custom-house charge and tw’o special cesses. Tho regular custom- 
house charge was recovered from tho different classc.s of merchants 
according to the following scale : 21 per cent from hlusalmans, 3^ 
per cent from Armenians, and five per cent fi'om Hindus.* Of tho 
two special cesses, or pkotra, each of one per cent, one was first levied 
by Teg-bakht Khan about the year 1 746. The other was introduced 


' Surat Paper.?, Xil. 

- Surat I’apers, G1 and 153. 
' Siir.it Pai'cr.b, 

^ Suial *Jol 
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by the English in 1759 (March 14) to repay the charges incurred by 
them in the capture of Surat.^ 

The proceeds of the first cess, levied only on Muhammadans with 
some special exceptions, and on Hindus, belonged entirely to the 
nawab the revenue of the second cess, collected from Armenians as 
well as from Hindus and from all Muhammadans, was enjoyed by the 
English. The total charges paid by the different classes of traders 
were, therefore, for Musalmans 41 per cent, for Armenians 4J per 
cent, and for Hindus seven per cent. 

In 1763 (January 4), with the view of equalizing these burdens, 
Mr. Hodges, the chief of the English factory, arranged that the rates 
paid by Hindus should be reduced to six per cent, and that those paid 
by Musalmans should be raised to 5^ per cent.^ The rates intro- 
duced in 1763 remained in force till 1792, 

Meanwhile at their custom-house the English had been charging 
their dependent merchants regular custom dues at the rate of lour 
per cent. To this were added two special cesses of one per cent 
each. Of these cesses, one was first levied to repay the charges incur- 
red by the English during the disputes of 1750 ; the other was a one 
per cent convoy duty, making altogether a total uniform rate of six 
per cent.^ In 1794 orders were received from England to reduce 
the rates charged at the English custom-house to 21 per cent. This 
change was carried out, and in the following year the new rates were 
extended to the nawab’s custom-houses.^ It was found, however, 
that the revenues of Surat could not bear so serious a reduction of 
customs rates, and in 1 799, when the whole management of Surat 
affairs came into the hands of the English, it was found necessary 
again to increase the customs charges. In 1800, on account of the 
claim of the Marathas to share in the revenues of the fuija, or 
nawab’s sea custom-house, it seemed advisable to maintain the three 
custom-houses, charging at each a uniform rate of four per cent. 
To this was added at the Id ti a one per cent fee for marine charges, 
and at the furja and khuski custom-houses a one per cent cess, re- 
presenting the former English war charge abolished in 1794.® Of 


* Surat Papers, 181 . This English cess was a revival of a one per cent tax levied 
in 1752 hy the government of Surat, to provide funds for the payment of the 
£20,000 promised to the English under the terms of the treaty of that year. This 
tax was continued till 1758, when the payment of the £20,000 was completed,— Surat 
Papers, 231, 268. 

Surat Papers, 181. But at Surat Papers, 70, thcMarithds are said to have had a 
one third share in part at least of the proceeds of this cess. 

^ Surat Papers, 258. 

« The yearly revenue derived by the Engli.sh from their custom-house varied from 
£10,800 (Rs. 1,08,000) to £13,000 (Es. 1,30,000).— Surat Papers, 61. 

® The effect of this change was to reduce the revenue derived from the English 
custom-house from £12,976 (Rs. 1,29,760) to £6,757 (Rs. 67,570), and the English 
share in the naw^b’s customs from £3,247 (Rs. 32,470) to £1,969 (Rs. 19,690).— 
►Surat Papers, 271. 

Surat Papers, 181. On the of the trade of the four preceding years the total 
customs revenues for 1800 were estimated at £29,506 (Rs. 2,95,060). Of this total 

Rons £4 63^ = ^8,056 ; thuski collec- 

tions, £4,838 , and the Gulf trade, £3,674. .Some particulars regarding 


are given in the text.— Surat Papers, 276. 


particulars regarding this last item 
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additional charges there was^ besides several exactions by the nawab 
and the officers of the customs houseSj^ a special arrangement in favour 
of the English. This provision was, that as admirals of the fleet they 
should enjoy the monopoly of providing tonnage for the trade between 
Surat and the Persian and Arabian Gulfs. This monopoly, which 
was estimated to be equal to a charge of six per cent on the trade, was 
abolished in 1795, and in 1800, in its place, a special cess of two per 
cent was imposed.^ 

On the other hand, besides the chances of evading the full duty, 
to which the variety of class rates and the rivalry of the two sea 
custom-houses gave rise, there were certain acknowledged exemp- 
tions which greatly lightened the burden of the duties on trade. 
These exemptions were three in number : i, on goods passed with an 
English certificate through the English custom-house ; ii, on goods 
passed with a Moghal certificate, or dnl-hla ; hi, on trade conducted 
under charter, or fanndii, privileges. 1. The practice of allowing 
special exemptions at the English sea custom-house was not intro- 
duced till 1791, when it was arranged that the p.ayment of customs 
dues at any one English settlement should pass the same goods free 
of charge through other English custom-houses.® Under this arrange- 
ment it was estimated that at Surat, during the four years end- 
ing with 1800, goods to the average yearly value of £'291, 486 
(Rs. 29,14,300) were passed free of custom duties, and in return that 
Surat goods valued at £201,110 (Rs. 20,11,100) were exempted at 
other ports.'^ 2. The court of Delhi had from time to time granted, 
in favour of certain Musalman merchants, freedom from the pay- 
ment of customs dues. Tho average total yearly value of goods 
imported under these certificates during the four years ending with 
1800 is returned at £80,683. Of the whole quantity some paid 
duty at the rate of 2^ per cent, some at tho rate of f ths per cent, and 
the rest was allowed to pass free of all charge. The only merchant 
who, at this time, held a certificate freeing him from the payment of 
all duty, was Mulla Abdul Fate, grandson of the Mulla Muhammad 
Ali who (1729-1733) played so important a part in the affairs of 
Surat. In 1 800 it was determined that all exemptions under Moghal 
certificates should cease. It was at that time ai-ranged that Abdul 
Fate should receive, as compensation for tho loss of his privilege, a 
yearly pension of £100 (Rs. 1,000).® 

During the whole of this period the French, Dutch, and Portuguese 
traders at Surat, in consideration of their charter, or farnmn, privi- 
leges would seem to have continued to trade, paying duty at the 
rate of only 24 per cent. From 1759 to 1798, goods belonging to 
these prmleged companies are said to have paid 2^ per cent duty 


^ Under the names of halloy and rezyui, the nawAb and his officers received certain 
cesses and allotments. — Surat Papers, 238, 

^ Surat Papers, 181. 

3 Surat Papers, 232. 

^ Surat Papers, 278. 

Surat Papers, 282. 
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and nothing more.^ In 1800 the custom-honse regulation (No. IX. o£ 
1800), then introduced, provided (rule VII., Surat Papers, 233) 
that the trade of the European nations possessing charters from the 
great Moghal should in no way be interfered with, nor the existing 
provisions altered.^ In accordance with this rule, in the estimates 
drawn up in 1800 of the probable custom-house revenue, Portuguese 
merchandize is entered as charged 2| per cent.* 

In the collection and management of the city revenues the powers 
of the English and of the nawab were well marked and distinct. 
But in the other departments of government, the maintenance of public 
order and the administration of justice, the functions of the different 
members of the double government were loss clearly defined. 

Trusting to the English to protect the city as well as the castle, 
the nawabs gradually reduced the strength of the troops employed 
by them to guard the city walls. In 1759 there are said to have 
been in the nawab’s pay from two to three thousand troops. But 
by the close of the century the number had declined to 750.*' In 
1800 the nawab’s force was disbanded, and their posts at the gates 
of the city were occupied by British troops.® 

In matters of police the government of Surat was, at this time, 
I’esponsible only for the management of the city of Surat. As early 
as the beginning of Teg-bakht Khan’s rule (1735) the Marathas agreed 
to make over to him a fixed assignment on the district revenues, and 
from that time his responsibility for the state of the country beyond 
the suburbs of the city ceased. From this time the faujddr, or dis- 
trict police officer, no longer moved about the country round Surat, 
but, instead, held his court in the suburbs near the Gopi-pool.® So 
disturbed was the country that, even in times of peace, in passing 
(1788) from Surat to Broach, Hove the traveller required a guard of 
sixteen horsemen. He got safely to Broach. But shortly after, on 
his return southward, he found the guard-room at the Kim in the 
hands of a chief of banditti, who waylaid and robbed all who passed. 
Although, he complains, this was so near Surat, and every person was 
acquainted with the depredations this bandit practised, no steps were 
taken to put a stop to them,^ 


^ Surat Papers, 258. Europeans trading under farmdn privileges paid neither Teg- 
bakht Khim’s cess (1746) nor the English war cess (1759), Teg-bakht Khdn’s cess was 
levied only on Hindus and on some Muhanunadans. The English war cess was levied 
on Hindus, all Muhammadans, Armenians, and Jews. The expression (Surat Papers, 
231) ‘ every body was obliged to pay the English war cess,’ seems to mean every 
Muhammadan. 

2 Surat Papers, 234. 

^ Surat Papers, 240, 253, 274, 276, 277. 

* Surat Papers, 22. The details for 1733 are, besides peons, 1 ,500 foot and 400 horse 
the whole force kept up at a cost of £19,480 (Rs. 1,94,800). (Surat Papers, 25.) The 
details for 1799 are 444 disciplined troops in red, 21 horsemen, and the rest armed 
peons. Besides this force there would seem to have been about 150 unarmed peons 
The whole kept up at a yearly cost of about £1,032 (Rs. 10,320).— Surat Papers, 461.’ 

® Surat Papers, 488. 

® Surat Papers, 359. 

' llovO's Tours, 32. 
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The functionary who was originally responsible for the manage- 
ment of the city in police matters was the hotivdl. This officer was 
appointed by the court of Delhi, and with the decline of his master’s 
authority in Surat' the kotwdl’s powers were also curtailed. As 
a check on the Icotwul, the governor of Surat, when he began to 
assert his independence (about 1735), appointed a commissioner, 
or arnin, and with the downfall of the emperor’s authority in Surat 
the nawab’s representative entirely superseded the koiwdl} In the 
struggles that took place on the death of Teg-bakht Khan (174G- 
1751) the commanders of the castle established a right to control 
the city governor in matters of police. And iu 1759, when the 
English became commanders of the castle, they found that this com- 
mand carried with it the right to appoint a deputy governor, or 
nail), whose chief duty it was to take charge of the city police.^ In 
consequence of the fall in the city revenues, the office of deputy was 
abolished in 1777, and its emoluments made over to the nawab.® 
The abolition of this office would seem to have been a mistake. The 
city police became less and less efficient till, in 1795, they were 
found to be powerless either to suppress the riot that took place in 
that year, or bring the chief offenders to punishment."* 

At the close of the century, when the entire management of the 
city was taken over by the English (1800), they found that the city 
police were, in addition to the stations at the city gates, distributed 
in small posts of one or two men, stationed at the intersection of the 
principal streets. These men were under the orders of the superin- 
tendent, or aniiii, and had no fixed wages, being paid by contributions 
from weddings, caste feasts, Hindu festivals, carts and hay.® Under 
the arrangements introduced in 1800, a body of police 100 strong 
was raised and placed under the charge of the magistrate, who in 
police matters was made responsible for the management of the 
city. The pay of the new body of police was fixed at the monthly 
rate of 10*’. (Rs. 5).® 

The administration of justice was irregular and complicated. 
The Maratha tribute collectors and the representatives of the differ- 
ent European trading companies assumed the power of protecting 
their own dependents and punishing other classes of the people.^ 


^ Surat Papers, 360. 

^ Surat Papers, 83 and 90. The deputy governor ■would seem, like the commissioner, 
or a)nin, to have been first appointed when the governor assumed the title of nawab. 
Besides the charge of the city police, the deputy, or naib, held the keys of the sea 
custom-house, or furja, and had power to seal goods and grant passes. — Surat 
Papers, 40-44. 

^ The funds allotted to the deputy had dwindled from Es. 1,17,940, in the time of 
Safdar Khan (1751-1757), to Rs. 44,785 in 1777. (Surat Papers, 40-44.) At tliis time 
(1777), on the subject of police. Parsons (250) says, “ the police is in the hands of the 
nawAb. But when the natives think themselves aggrieved, they liy to the English 
ehief for redress, who, when he sees occasion, seldom fails to relieve them by re- 
monstrance to the nawdb, which always enforces compliance.” 

* Surat Papers, 83. 

® Surat Papers, 183. 

® Surat Papers, 164 and 494. 

I Surat Papers, 137, 
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Oiapter V. Licensed liquor-sellers are also said to have confined and punished 

■; — people of the lower classes who owed them money.' Justice was 

expensive : the first object of both civil and criminal courts was to 
1759-1876. draw a revenue from the cases brought before them. In criminal 

Administration of matters fines yielded a yearly revenue of about £4,000 (Es. 40,000). 

the city, In civil cases the costs are said to have amounted to one-half 

1759-1800. of the value of the property under litigation.^ Besides this, the 

process of the nawab’s courts was most irregular, and matters were 
complicated by the separate jurisdiction to which, as commanders of 
the castle, the English bad succeeded.^ The reform of the adminis- 
tration of justice was one of the measures which, towards the close 
of the century, the English most pressed upon the attention of the 
nawab. They proposed that for the whole city one general court of 
justice should be established. This court was to be under the joint 
superintendence of two judges, one appointed by the nawab, the other 
chosen by the English. Appeals were to lie first to the nawab, and 
finally to the Government of Bombay.'* This proposal was not, 
however, carried out, and, under the arrangements completed in 
August 1800, an officer was appointed styled judge and magistrate, 
vested in the former capacity with civil, and in the latter with crimi- 
nal and police jurisdiction in the city and port of Surat, the town of 
Eander and their dependencies.® 

Civil suits would seem to have been decided either by the amin 
or in the two supreme courts. There was finally the religious judge 
of the Musalmans, the h'lji, in whose office marriages and deeds of 
sale were registered, and before whom, among the lower classes, 
domestic quarrels and disputes were decided. Under the Eng- 
lish the chief or head of the factory exercised two distinct sets 
of judicial functions. As head of the factory he was, i, a justice of 
the peace in matters connected with English subjects; ii, as com- 
mander of the castle he would seem to have had considerable but ill- 
defined judicial powers. In this latter capacity the English chief 
was specially entrusted with the protection of weavers, artizans, and 
labourers,® and, besides this, was, according to the custom of the 
city, bound to hear, and, if possible, redress the grievances of any 

1 Surat Papers, 89. 

® Surat Papers, 39 and 137. 

3 The following are the details of the arrangements for administering justice (1798) : 
■Puder the nawib there were two chief tribunals, courts of appeal apparently, both in 
civil and criminal matters. These were : i, the ilarbdri nrldlat, nominally under the 
superintendence of the nawab’s brother ; ii, the nawdh’s personal court, or addlat 
Icarrai htizuri. Of subordinate courts there were in criminal matters : i, the city 
police court, known as the ehebutra kotiedli or amini. The powers of the officer in 
charge of this court were at first only criminal, but afterwards he took cognizance of 
civil as well as of police matters ; ii, the rural police court, or faujddri Icacberi. This 
was also called the Chorasi station or tJidnd, and was held at the Gopi-pool by the 
nawab’s brother. In revenue matters there was the paymaster’s court, karrai snrkdr 
bakshi, a tribunal said to have been oppressive and greatly dreaded. Zafirad Khdn 
the other chief revenue collector, also acted as judge or arbitrator in questions brought 
before him.— Surat Papers, 136, 137, 360. ° 

* Surat Papers, 156. 

3 Keg. I. of 1800, Sec. II. 

® Surat Papers, 91. 
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one wlio came to the flag-staff in the castle green and claimed his 
protection.' As a rule, when such petitions were of the nature of 
civil complaint.s, the chief would seem to hare referred the question 
in dispute, in the first instance, to the nawab’s brother, or to the 
police commissioner, or ninin ; afterwards, should these courts fail to 
redress the grievance, the chief settled the matter- as he thought right. 
Caste disputes were referred to the heads of the caste.s.^ Que.stions 
of crime, of which the chief could not take cognizance as a justice of 
the peace, were referred for settlement to the nawab’s criminal 
courts.^ In 179G petitioners would seem to have been prevented 
from applying for redre.ss to the English chief. A proclamation 
was accordingly issued, stating that the chief was at all times ready 
to hear complaints, and a gong was hung up in front of his dwelling 
for petitioners to strike when they wanted to attract attention.-' 

With regard to the produce and manufactures of Surat, it would 
seem that, in spite of the disordered state of the province, the lands 
at least in the neighbourhood of the city were (1772) highly culti- 
vated. The fields, generally enclo.sed by hedgc.s and fringed by lines 
of mango and tamarind trees, besides wheat, rice, millet, and other 
Indian grains, yielded crops of cotton, hemp, tobacco, plants for 
dyeing, and a variety of seeds for pressing oil. The gardens produced 
cabbages, cauliflowers, pease, French-beans, artichokes, asparagus, 
potatoes, carrots, turnips, lettuce, and salads in abundance and per- 
fection, besides a variety of indigenous roots and vegetables.® 

Though the manufactures of Surat are said (1789) not to be 
compared to those of the towns of northern Gujarat,’ " they were of 
considerable importance. Besides its brocades, which, according to 
Parsons (1777), were the best of their kind, very beautiful, with gold 
and silver flowers of various patterns on a silk ground.® Surat itself 
was famous for its coarse and coloured cottons, while Nav.sari vied 
with Broach in the fineness of its muslins. The provinces near 
the city, says Niebuhr (1763), “are full of manufactures of all sorts.”* 
Surat still continued famous for its most elegant targets ’ of 
rhinoceros’ hide. The skin was brought over from Arabia, and 
polished in Surat till it shone like tortoise-shell ; it was then shed 


' Surat Papers, 123. 

^ Surat Papers, 144. 

^ Surat Papers, 143. 

'* Surat Papers, 143. 

^ Surat Papers, 144, 

® Forbes’ Or. Mem., I., 2R9. Stavorinus (1774) pr.aises the industry of the Surat culti- 
vators, ‘ scarcely a piece of uncultivated ground is to he seen ’ (II. 4,5.3). Besides the 
crops mentioned by Forbes, he_ notes tobacco, and pr-iises the wheat, which was some- 
times sent to Batavia (II. 4;)5 ). The tobacco, according to Parsons (1777), was 
dried with great care, and became of a beautiful colour aud a most agreealde fravriint 
smell. (Travels 258.) This tobacco was sent from Surat to Mocha (Travels, 2844 

’’ Surat Papers, 22. 

® Parsons, 261. 

’ Niebuhr, in Pinkerton. X., 216. 
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T^ith silver nails, whose heads were full an inch in diameter and 
curiously wrought. The targets sold at from £3 to £-5 each. Arabia 
was the chief market for the shields, where every man who could 
afford to purchase one would not go without.^ 

Surat ship-building was at this time an important industry. Many 
of the ship-builders were Parsis.- The yards were places like graving- 
docks, hollowed out on the bank of the river. While the ship was 
building, these slips were closed towards the river by an earthen dam. 
When the work of building was completed, the dam was taken away, 
and the water coming in floated off the ship. In 1777 Stavorinus 
speaks of a ship being built in the English yard about 100 feet long, 
about 190 lasts in burden, and costing £7,500 (Rs. 75,000). Though 
they were dear to build, the Surat ships were valuable from their great 
endurance, being able to navigate the sea for a hundred years together.® 
The largest ships were those engaged in the China trade. These 
(1777) varied in size from 500 to 1,000 tons burden. Those that sailed 
to Arabia and Persia were smaller.^ Except for certain peculiarities 
in the details of construction, the Surat ship-builders, both in the form 
of the ship and in the style of rigging, would seem to have closely fol- 
lowed European models.® Stavorinus describes one of their ship.s, a 
vessel of 135 feet in length, as built like a frigate with three masts, and 
cut away full as sharp at the bow as a European ship. The stern was 
said to have originally belonged to an English ship, and was like the 
pictures of seventeenth century vessels. It had two docks, likewise a 
quarter-deck and a forecastle. The gun-room was very large, but the 
height between decks was scarcely five feet. The cabin was adorned 
with a great deal of carving, and not the least piece of wood was left 
without some foliage or imagery. Upon the quarter-dock were little 
huts or cabins, and in front a largo awning. The bowsprit was fixed 
at the right side of the stem. The builders of these ships would 
seem to have chiefly been Parsis, and their owners natives of Surat. 


* Parsons, 272. 

’’ Ham. New Act., I., 161. 

3 Stavorinus tells of a ship called the ‘old ship, ’ in 1702, which up to 1777 made 
a yearly voyage to the Ked Sea. (Voyages, III., 17-23.) Compare also Niebuhi-, in 
Pinkerton, X., 215, and Forbes’ Or. Mem., I., 14G. 

^ Parsons, 261. 

® Niebuhr (1763) says “ the Indians are in ship-building servile imitators of the 
Europeans.” (Pinkerton, X., 216.) But .Stavorinus, with a practical knowledge of the 
subject, notices several peculiarities. Of these the chief were that most of the timbers 
were fitted in after the planks had been put together. In placing the planks great 
care was taken. When the edges of a plank fitted exactly in their place, they first 
rubbed a glue, which by age became as hard as iron, and then covered it with a thin 
layer of capoc. After the capoc had been ajiplied, they united the planks so firmly 
and closely with pegs that the whole side seemed a single piece of timber. To 
preserve them from the s.ilt water, the sides of the ships were occasionally smeared 
with wood oil. Their holts were peculiar, of country iron, very tough and flexible. 
As to the rigging, the masts were generally made of pim wood (Calophyllum angus- 
tifoliiim) from the Malabar coast. Except the cables, for which coir was much 
esteemed, the cordage of all good ships came from Europe. For sails coarse cotton 
cloth, or (foil, served well, for, though not so strong and lasting as canvas, it was 
more pliant and less apt to split. The anchors were mostly European.— Stavorinus III. , 
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At the same time tlieir captains and officers were (1777) English, they 
traded under English passes, and flew English coloursd 

The chief articles of sea trade were (1789) of imports, European 
goods® and hardware brought by the English, Dutch, and Portuguese j 
copper, silk, lac, tea, sugar, porcelain, and spices from Bengal, China, 
and the Dutch settlements; ivory brought by the Portuguese from 
Africa ; and European goods, bullion, coffee, and dates from Arabia 
and Persia. The exports were, to Arabia and Persia, the richer kinds 
of silk and cotton goods and indigo ; to Africa, cotton, indigo, and 
piece-goods ; to Madras and Bengal, cotton ; to China, cotton and drugs, 
and cloth, cashmere shawls ; and small quantities of cotton to the 
Mauritius and Europe. 
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* Parsons, 261. During the greater part of the time the English had the mono- 
j poly of providing tonnage for the Arabian and Persian trade. They hired ships from 
ship-owners and relet them to merchants, and it was from the balance of profit that tlio 
English ‘ chief ’ at Surat was jiaid. (Surat Papers, 77-78.) In 1796 this monopoly was 
.abolished (Surat Papers, 79), and in 1799, besides English ships, seventeen vessels 
were employed in the Gulf trade, of wliioh one belonged to the nawab, six to the Eng- 
lish, and the rest to Arab morohauts. — Surat Papers, 257. 

^European <joods. — Under this head came coral, amber, gl.ass-beads, br.ass andiron 
wire, brass plates, needles, looking-glasses, toys, and trinkets. Much of the w.are 
was from V^eiiico. Tlie chief route by wliich articles of this class were imported 
w.as by Sc.andoroon, Alloppo. and Bussor.ah. (Parsous(1777) 261.) Bullion . — Under 
tliis lioad gold and silver, both coined and uncoined, were imported. Of tlie coins there 
were (1774) Venetian sequins, n-orth Rs. 4^, German dollars. Its. 4i, Tni’kish gold 
pieces, Rs. 3, and silver coins from Pcrsi.a. (Stavorimis. Ill-, 8.) Cotton cloth . — This 
was the staple export, chiefly coarse and coloured, tliough fine, cliockered, and 
white wares also came from Broach. (Parsons, 261.) Ca.fhnii rc.-ihoich , — According to 
Parsons, the fine wool used in their manuf.-'.eturc was imported through Surat from 
the coast of Caramania between the Indus and the Persi.an Gulf. The sliawls 
were again exported through Surat (262). Of the chief varieties of silk and cotton 
cloths, the following particulars have been preserved by the Abbe Itayual (1780): 
The goods more commonly kno-rni are (1) Dott'u-^, a kind of coarse unbleached 
cloth, worn in Persia, Arabia, Abyssinia, and the eastern co.ast of Africa ; and bine 
linens, which are disi)Osed of in the same manner, .and arc likewise sohl to the 
English and Dutch for their Guinea trade. (2) The blue and white checks of Cambay, 
which are worn for mantles in Arabia and Turkey ; some are coarse, and some 
fine, and some even mixeil with gold for the use of the rich. (3) The white linens of 
Barokia (Broach), so well known by the name of liafti'is. As tliese are extremely 
fine, they make summer caftans for the Turks and Persians. The sort of muslin 
with a gold strijie at each end, with whioli they make their turbans, is manufactured 
at the same place. (4) The printed c.alieocs of AhmedabaJ, the colours of which 
are as bright, as fine, and as durable as those of Coromandel. They are worn in 
Per.sia, in Turkey, and in Europe. The rich people of .lava, .Sumatra, and the 
Malacca Islands, make head-dresses and covorlet.s of these chintzes. (5) The gauzes of 
Bairapour (Burhiiinmr). The blue ones are worn by tlie eommon people in Persia and 
Turkey for Gieir summer clothing, and the rod ones by persons of higher rank. The 
Jews, who are not allowed by the Porte to we.ar white, m.ake their turbans of these 
gauzes. (6) Mixed stuffs of silk and cotton, pl.iin, striped, some with satin stripes, 
some mixed with gold and silv-er. If they were not so <le.ar, they would be esteemed 
even in Europe for the brightness of their colours, and the fine execution of the flowers, 
though their patterns are so indifferent. They soon we.ar out ; but this is of little 
consequence in the seraglios of Turkey and Per3i:a where thej' are used. (7) Some 
are of silk, called tapis. There are pon^m s of several colours, much esteemed in the 
eastern parts of India. Many more would be woven, if it had not been necessary, 
to use foreign materials, which enhance the price too much. (8) Shawls, very 
light, warm, and fine cloth, made of the wool of Cashmere. They are dyed of differ 
ent colours, striped and flowered. They arc worn tor a avinter dre.ss in Turkey, 
Persia, and the more temperate parts of India. With this fine wool turbans are 
woven that are ell-avide, and a little more than three eUs long, avhich sell for as much 
as a thousand crowns (12o(). Though this wool is sometimes manufactured at Surat, 
the fine.st works of tliis kind are made at Cashmere.— II., .39. 
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Surat, which in 170-4 is called ‘ the store-house of the most precious 
productions of Hindustan,^i and, in 1777, was still the port through 
which the greatest trade of any kingdom in Hindustan passed,^ had 
before the end of the century lost great part of its commerce.’^ 

With the exception of the English, the trade of the European settlers 
at Surat during the latter half of the eighteenth century almost 
entirely ceased, the great cxpoi't of cotton wool to China and Bengal, 
which (1777) ‘ employed, on an av^erage, more than thirty ships of 
from 500 to 1,000 tons apiece,’^ would seem at the close of the cen- 
tury to have declined in amount, and to have been transferred to 
Bombay.® The trade to Arabia and Persia also suffered. The exports, 
estimated in 1789 at about £100,000, are at the close of the century 
valued at but little more than half of this amount.® With regard to 
the total value of the sea trade of Surat at the close of the eighteenth 
century, it would seem from statements drawn up in 1800, when the 
management of the trade of Surat passed into the hands of the 
British, that during that year the total value of exports and imports 
amounted to £456,584 (Rs. 45,6.5,841).^ During that year there were 
in all thirty-eight articles imported or exported, whose total estimated 
value was over £1,500 (Rs. 1 5,000) . Of these, seven were over £10,000; 
nine between £10,000, and £5,000; eight between £5,000 and £2,500 ; 
and fourteen between £2,500 and £1,500.* 


‘ Niebuhr, in Pinkerton, X., 216. 

“ Parsons, 261, 262. 

3 The causes of the tleoline of Surat trade have been mentioned above. The extent 
of the decline appears from the custom-house figures. In 1759 the customs yielded a 
revenue of £25,659 (Its. 2,56,500) ; this by 1796 had fallen to £S,000 (11s. 80,000), and 
in 1798 (with rates reduced to about one-half) to £3,900 (11s. 39,000). — Surat Papers, 
153 and 164. 

^ Parsons (1777), 261. 

® For the decline in the amount of cotton exported, see Surat Papers 52, where 
(1797) it is said that the sub-division of Chorasi alone would yield as much cotton as 
the company usually invested. 

“ Surat Papers, 22 and 256. The exports (1800) are. to Persia, £28,000 (Rs. 
2,80,000) ; to Arabia, £37,000 (Ks. 3,70,000) ; total £59,000 (Rs. 6,90,000). 

’’ This total is made up of the following items ; 

Rs. £ 

Articles suljject to customs dues oiJy .. ... 8,69,377 86,938 

Do. do. to certiticate dues only 15,00,479 150,048 

Do. do. to customs and town duties . 3,83,863 38^386 

Do. do. to certiticate town duties . . 8,12,122 8l)212 


35,65,841 356,584 

(Surat Papers, 374, 384.) To this must be added the ti ade that paid only town dues. 

Surat Papers, 39(t. 

* Surat Papers, 374, 389. I. The seven articles whose estimated value was over 
£10,000, were ■ ivory. £31,228 ; yam, £21,613 ;sugar, £18,208 ; copiper, £17,018 ; dol- 
lars, £16,420, ; chadais, £12,756 ; cochineal, £11,051. II. The nine articles W'hose esti- 
mated value was between £10,000 and £5,000 were : shawls, £9,526 ; line cloth, or 
hdjtdx, £9,331 ; China silk, £0.325 ; sugar, £0,155 ; white coarse cotton cloth, or dhotis, 
£8,278 ; betel-nut, £8,108 ; cutnis, £7,210 ; pahmpurs, £6,254 ; silk cloth, ov eldkha, 
£6,080. III. The eight articles whose estimated value was lietween £5,000 and 
£2,500 were ; c(jtton cloth, or dupatds, £4,837 ; jingelly oil, £4,708 ; iron, £4,625 ■ 
cass, £4, 430 ; dry dates, £4,120; red lead, £3,950 ; cloves, £3,228 ; betel leaves, £2,826.’ 
IV. The fourteen articles whose estimated value was between £2,500 and £1,500 
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The laud trade at Surat in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
would seem to have chiedy lain along two routes, — to the towns of 
northern Gujarat^ and through Kliaudesh, southward, to the Deccan, 
Aurangabad, and Haidarabad, and northward to Miilwa, Indor, and 
Ujaiu. To northern Gujarat the chief exports were molasses, sugar, 
■! and cocoanuts, sent in return for the muslins of Broach, and the silks 
and calicoes of Ahmeddbad and Patand Eastward along the Tapti 
valley would seem to have been exported brocades and other silk arti- 
cles, the manufacture of Surat. 

The native merchants of Surat were Hindus, Musalraans,and Parsis.^ 
Of foreign Asiatics, Georgians, Persians, and Arabians ; merchants 
from Malacca, China, Abyssinia, Madagascar, Mozambique, and the 
Comoro® islands are mentioned (1774-) as resorting to Surat.®' 

The chief European traders were, as before, the English, Dutch, 
French, and Portuguese. But, in addition to these, mention is made 
! of Danes, Swedes, and Germans.® In 1759 a Danish ship arrived at 
Surat, and the captain, doing good seindce to the English, accomplish- 
ed his business very much to his advantage.'* Between 1710 and 1765 
three ships of the Swedish East India Company visited Surat, and 
for a time a factory was maintained in the city.' In 1777 (Septem- 


were ; piece-gootls, £2.46o ; chaya root (a ctye), £2,450 ;silk scarfs, or liiiir/iK, £2,265 ; 
chintz, £2,245 ; pepper, £2,156 ; sugar-candy, £2,036 : tortoise-shell, £2,031 ; turband.o, 
£1,865 ; oa.stor-oil, £1,856; clarified butter, ,£1,807; pntolh (silk cloth), £1,596 ; 
women's robes, HiiUa, £1,576 ; wet d.ates, £1,567 ; raw .silk, £1,551. 

1 Surat Papers, 259. Other Xurthern CiujarAt local trade centres in communica- 
tion with .Surat were Aiikleshwar, Buroda, DabUoi, Coral, Sinor, Sadra, and J limbusar, 
— Surat Papers, 259. 

“ With regard to the character of the native merchants of >Surat, and the inner 
working of its trade, Abbe Kayual (1780) says, that when Europeans h.ardly suspected 
that commerce was founded on any certain principles, these principles were already 
known and practised in Surat. Money was to be had at a low i>rioe, and bills of ex- 
change might be obtained for every market in India. Insurances for tiie must distant 
navigations were very coiniiion. Such was the honesty of these traders that bags of 
money, ticketed and sealed by the bankers, would circulate fur years without ever 
being counted or weighed. (Abbe Ilaynal, II., 29.) This estimate was perhaps partly 
based on Jviebulir’s statement that (1763) the Hindu merch.aiits were distinguished 
for their honesty and the Parsis for their skill. (Pinkerton, X., 214.) Men better 
aciiuaiiited with the actual state of affairs in Surat would seem to have drawn very 
different conclusions. In 1797 a committee, appointed by the Bombay Government 
to inquire into the state of trade at Surat, report, ‘ among merchants a very general 
neglect of agreements, and even of written obligations, producing a total want of 
couadence between man and man.’ Bankruptcy, they complain, was not unfre(;uently 
a premeditated scheme to defraud creditors. (Surat Papers, 90.) At tlie same 
time, in forwarding this report to the Bombay Government, the head of the English 
factory dissented from the opinion of the other members, holding that ’ knavish tricks 
and chicane’ were the work only of the lowest class of the pieople. — (Surat Papers, 145). 

^ Comoro islands (S. Lat. 12', E. Long. 45’) — Mohilla, Mayotta, and Johanna — lying 
between the north point of Madagascar and the m.ain laud. The trade with these 
islands was small. Milbiirii (1806-1812) says, occasionally piece-goods are imported 
in vessels from Surat. The returns are made in cowries, red betel-nut, dammer, 
wax, cocoanuts, and corn, — Milburn, Or. Com., I., 77. 

I ^ Forbes’ Or. Mem., I., 146 ; Niebuhr, in Pinkerton, X., 214. 

* “ Forbes’ Or. ilem., I,, 146, makes a casual reference to Greek merchants. 

I “ Niebuhr (1763), in Pinkerton, X., 216. 

j ’’ Maepherson, 310 ; and Briggs' Cities of Gujarashtra, 32. The Swedish East India 

I Company was started on the failure of the Ostend Company (1727). It worked well till 
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Surat, which in 17G3 is called ‘ the store-house of the most precious 
productions of Hindustan,'^ and, in 1777, was still the port through 
which the greatest trade of any kingdom in Hindustan passed,- had 
before the cud of the century lost great part of its commerce.^ 

With the exception of the English, the trade of the European settlers 
at Surat during the latter half of the eighteenth century almost 
entirely ceased, the great export of cottonwool to China and Bengal, 
which (1777) ‘ employed, on an av'orage, more than thirty ships of 
from 500 to 1,000 tons apiece,’^ would seem at the close of the cen- 
tury to have declined in amount, and to hav'e been transferred to 
Bombay.® The trade to Arabia and Persia also suffered. The exports, 
estimated in 1789 at about £100,000, are at the close of the century 
valued at hut little more than half of this amount.® With regard to 
the total value of the sea trade of Surat at the close of the eighteenth 
century, it would seem from statements drawn up in 1800, when the 
management of the trade of Surat passed into the hands of the 
British, that during that year the total value of exports and imports 
amounted to £u5G,584 (Rs. 85,65,841)7 During that year there were 
in all thirty-eight articles imported or exported, whoso total estimated 
value was over £1,500 (Rs. 15,000). Of these, seven were over £10,000; 
uiue between £10,000, and £5,000; eight between £5,000 and £2,500 ; 
and fourteen between £2,500 and £1,500.® 


‘ Niebuhr, in Pinkerton, X., 216. 

'* Parsons, 261, 262. 

® The causes of the ilecline of .Surat trade have been mentioned above. The extent 
of the decline a^ipears from the custom-house figures. In 1759 the customs yielded a 
revenue of £25,650 (Rs. 2,56,5(X)) ; this by 1796 had fallen to £8,000 (Rs. 80,000), and 
in 1798 (with rates reduced to about one-half) to £3,900 (Rs. 39,000). — Surat Papers, 
153 and 164. 

^ Parsons (1777), 261. 

“ For the decliue in the amount of cotton exported, see .Surat Papers 52, where 
(1797) it is said that the sub-division of Chorasi alone would yield as much cotton as 
the company usually invested. 

“ Surat Papers, 22 and 256. The exports (1800) are, to Persia, £28,000 (Rs. 
2,80,000) ; to Arabia, £37,000 (Rs. 3,70,000) ; total £59,000 (Rs. 6,90,000), 

’’ This total is made up of the following items : 

Rs. £ 

Articles subject to customs dues only . ... 8,09,377 86,938 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(io. 

do. 

do. 

to certiKcate dues only 
to customs and town duties 
to certificate town duties 

. 15,00,479 
3,83,863 
8,12,122 

150,048 

38,386 

81,212 




35.65,841 

356,584 


(Surat Papers, 374, 384. ) To this must be added the trade that paid only town dues. 

Surat Papers, 39(>. 

® Surat Papers, 374, 389. I. The seven articles whose estimated value was over 
£10.000, were ■ ivory. £31,228 ; yam, £21,613 ; sugar, £18,208 ; copper, £17,018 ; dol- 
lars) £16,420, ; chadars, £12,756 ; cochineal, £11,051. II. The nine articles whose esti- 
mated value was between ,£10,000 and £5,000 were : shawls, £9,526 ; fine cloth, or 
hdftd.f, £9,331 ; China silk, £9.325 ; sugar, £9,1.55 ; w hite coarse cotton cloth, or dfiotin 
£8,278 ; betel-nut, £8,108 ; outnis, £7,210 ; palanpurs, £6,254 ; silk cloth, or eldicha, 
£6,086. 111. The eight articles whose estimated value was between £5,000 and 
£2,500 w ere . cotton cloth, or ihipafa.-,, £4,837 ; jingelly oil, £4,708 ; iron £4 605 • 
cass, £4,130; dry dates, £4, 120 ; red lead, £3,950 ; cloves, £3,228 ; betel leaves, £2 826’ 
1\'. Tile fourteen articles whose estimated value was between £2 500 and £,i 500 
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The laud trade at Surat in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
would seem to have chiefly lain along two routes, — to the towns of 
northern Gujarat, and through Khandesh, southward, to the Deccan, 
Aurangabad, and Haidarabad, and northward to Malwa, Indor, and 
Ujaiu. To northern Gujarat the chief exports were molasses, sugar, 
and cocoanuts, sent in return for the muslins of Broach, and the silks 
and calicoes of Ahmodabad and Patan.' Eastward along the Tapti 
valley would seem to have been exported brocades and other silk arti- 
cles, the manufacture of Surat. 

The native merchants of Surat were Hindus, Musalmans,and Parsis.^ 
Of foreign Asiatics, Georgians, Persians, and Arabians ; merchants 
from Malacca, China, Abyssinia, Madagascar, Mozambique, and the 
Comoro® islands are mentioned (1774) as resorting to Surat.* 

The chief European traders were, as bef()re, the English, Dutch, 
French, and Portuguese. But, in addition to these, mention is made 
of Danes, Swedes, and Germans.® In 1759 a Danish ship arrived at 
Surat, and the captain, doing good service to the English, accomplish- 
ed his business very much to his advantage.® Between 1746 and 1765 
three ships of the Swedish East India Company visited Surat, and 
for a time a factory was maintained in the city.' In 1777 (Septem- 


were : piece-goods, £2.46.) ; cUaya root (a dye), £2,450 ;silk sc.arfs, or Innuin, £2,265 ; 
chintz, £2,245 ; pepper, £2,156 ; sugar-candy, £2,036 ; tortoise-shell, £2.031 ; turbauds, 
£1,865 ; castor-oil, £1,856; clarified butter, .£1,807 ; patolh (silk cloth), £1,506; 
women's robes, sdlla, £1,576 ; wet dates, £1,507 ; raw silk, £1,551. 

1 Surat Papers, 259. Other Northern Oujarit local trade centres in communica- 
tion with Surat were Ankleshwar, B.u'oda, Uabhoi, Coral, Smor, S.'idra, and Jiimbusar, 
— Surat Papers, 259. 

® With regard to the character of the native merchants of Surat, and the inner 
working of its trade, Abbe Kaynal (1780) says, that when Europeans hardly sus]>ected 
that commerce was founded on any certain principles, these piiuciples were already 
known and practised in Surat. Money was to be had at a low price, and bills of ex- 
change might be obtained for every market in India. Insurances for the most distant 
navigations were very common. Such was the honesty of these traders tiiat bags of 
money, ticketed and sealed by the bankers, would circulate for years without ever 
being counted or weighed. (Abbe Kaynal. II., 29.) This e.-'timate u as perhnjjs partly 
based on Niebuhr’s statement that (1763) the Hindu mcrcliaiits were distinguished 
for their honesty and the Karsis for their skill. (Pinkerton, X., 214.) Men better 
acquainted with the actual state of affairs in Surat would seem to have drawn very 
diff'ereut conclusions. In 1797 a committee, appointed by the Bombay Government 
to inquire into the state of trade at Surat, report, ‘ among merchants a very general 
neglect of agreements, and even of written obligations, producing a total want of 
confidence between man and man.’ Bankruptcy, they comphain, was not unfrequently 
a premeditated scheme to defraud creditora. (.Surat Papers, 90.) -At the same 
time, in forwarding tliis report to the Bombay Ooverament, the head of the English 
factory dissented from the opinion of the other members, holding that ' knavish tricks 
and chicane’ were the work only of the lowest class of the people. — (.Surat Papers, 145). 

^ Comoro islands (.S. Lat. 12% E. Long. 45’) — Mohilla, Mayotta, and Joh.mna — lying 
betw'een the north point of JIadagascar and the m.ain laud. The trade with these 
islands was small. Milburn (1806-1812) s.ays, occasionally piece-goods are imported 
in vessels from Surat. Tlie returns are made in cowries, red betel-nut, dammer, 
wax, cocoanuts, and corn, — Milburn, Or. Com. ,1., 77. 

^ Forbes’ Or. Aleni , I., 146 ; Niebuhr, in Pinkerton, X., 214. 

Forbes’ Or. Mem., I,, 146, makesa casual reference to Greek merchants. 

* Niebuhr (1763), iu Pinkerton, X., 216. 

’’ Maepherson, 310 ; and Briggs' Cities of Gujarashtra, 32. The Swedish East India 
Company was started on the failure of the Ostcud Company (1727). It worked well till 
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ber) a ship, bearing the standard of the Austrian empire, arrived at 
Surat from Leghorn. Failing to dispose of its cargo, the ship sailed 
to Gogo, and the imperial company of Trieste made no second attempt 
to establish a trade at Surat.^ 

Their command of the city improved the position of the English as 
traders. As early as 1763, Niebuhr noticed that, to all appearance, 
the English must soon engross the whole commerce of the city and 
at the close of the century, when the trade of their former rivals had 
almost entirely ceased, the English were said to procure cloth to three 
times a larger extent than they ever did before.^ 

During the greater part of this period English affairs at Surat were 
administered by a chief and council of four, namely, a collector, a 
customs master, a commercial resident, and a civil paymaster, together 
with three assistants, or a total staff of eight officers. About 1795 
the court of directors sent orders that a commercial board should be 
constituted at Surat. To this board, besides the chief as president and 
the commercial resident, one additional member or deputy resident, 
and three assistants were appointed.* 

lu spite of the decay of the spico trade, the Dutch wore at the be- 
ginning of this period (1759) the most powerful of the European set- 
tlors in Surat.® But on the ascendancy of the English the decline of 
the Dutch quickly followed. In 1762 their factory was besieged by 
the nawab, and ultimately they were compelled to send away their 
cannon, pay a fine of £9,000 (Rs. 90,000), and move their head-quar- 
ters from the old factory within the city to the wharf still known as 
the Dutch wharf, or Walanda Bandar.® In their new quarters they 


the close of the eighteenth century, when the disturbances in Sweden put a stop to its 
trade. Niebuhr (1763) tolls of a Swedish captain who came to Surat between 1759 and 
1763. He sold his iron and copper well. But the nawab demanded a sum of £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000). This the captain refused to pay. He was placed in confinement, but 
in the end was let off with a fine of £2,000 (Rs. 20,000). 

' This expedition was under the management of an Englishman named Bolts, who, 
formerly in the service of the English compmiy, had become a subject of the em- 
press Maria Theresa. After having disposed of his cargo at Cfogo, with the object 
of obtaining leave to start a trading station at one of their Mar4tha ports. Bolts went 
to Poona. The Poona government granted his wishes, and after establishing three 
factories in Malabar, Bolts returned to Euroiie. But the company never succeeded, 
and in 1785 was declared bankrupt. — Maciiherson, 313-317. 

^ Pinkerton, X., 215. 

^ Surat Papers, 459. 

* Surat Papers, 14. 

^ The friendship of the Dutch and the .Sidhi commander of the castle was one of the 
chief difficulties in the way of the establishment of English power at Surat. The 
Dutch, with the object of getting the castle into their own hands, are, in 1759, said 
to have arranged with the Sidhi that the Sidhi should seize and carry into the castle 
the Dutch brokers. Then the Dutch chief was to send a strong detachment to the 
castle to rescue the brokers. On the arrival of the Dutch, the Sidhi was to open the 
castle gates, admit their troops, and make over the castle to their commander. No 
steps were taken to carry out this plan, and Stavorinus hints that the scheme failed 
because the Dutch director was bribed by Mr. Spencer, the English chief — Stavorinus 
HI., 122. 

" Stavorinus, III., 127. — This is the plot of ground, about seven or eight acres in ex- 
tent, that was ceded to the Dutch, partly as a purchase, partly as a gift under the terms 
of their charter of 1729, (Stavorinus, III., 101.) In 1775 it was covered with buildings. 
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at first kept up considerable state. Parsons (1777) describes tlieni Chapter V. 

as having a battery mounted with twenty cannons, a company of ; 

soldiers, and a factory which, with its flags, made a grand ajDpcarance. History. 

And besides their business-quarters outside of the Mecca gate, they 1759-1876. 

had an ‘ elegant countiy-house^ with ‘ a rich and charming garden.^ ^ Europeans in Surat, 
In 1788 the Dutch house is spoken of as the healthiest of all the 1759-1800. 
European factories, ‘ undoubtedly because of the great cleanliness in Dutch 
it.’^ But during these years their trade kept steadily falling off, and 
only a few months after Parsons visited Surat, with the exception of two 
small ships, the naval establishment was abolished ; the military force 
reduced from one hundred to fifteen ; the horses and elephants, the 
chariots of ceremony, and palanquins with trappings of gold and 
silver, formerly furnished at the expense of the company, w'cre all 
disposed of. The gold and silver ornaments, the plate valued at 
£3,000 (Rs. 30,000), were carried to Batavia, and little or no ap- 
pearance of pomp was any longer kept up.® 

About two years after (1780) a correspondence was intercepted 
showing that the Dutch chief at Surat had engaged in a plot to assist 
the Marathas to surprise Surat castle. Measures w'ero taken to pre- 
vent the Dutch again attempting to interfere in the politics of the city, 
and from this time, though they continued to maintain their factory 
till after the close of the century, the Dutch ceased to have any 
importance at Surat. In 1794-05 the total value of their trade was 
estimated at £31,140 (Rs. 3,11,400),'* and in 1799 they are spoken 
of as ‘ having no active influence.® 

Of the constitution of the Dutch factory and of their way of con- 
ducting business, Stavorinus supplies the following particulars.® Under 
the director were two councils, one general, the other judicial. The 
general council consisted of the dii’cctor as president, the senior 
merchant as second, the merchant fiscal, and six junior merchants. 

Except that the president took no part in its proceedings, the council 
of justice was constituted in the same way as the general council. Un- 
der the members of council were book-keepers, a comptroller of equip- 
ment, a surgeon, and a purveyor. Of the members of the native 


except for about 240 yards along the river, where a stone wall h.ad been erected four 
feet above the level of the ground. In the wall were two gates, and in front of 
each a pier-head jutting into the river, where goods were discharged and shipped, and 
vessels lay afloat. It was afterwards found necessary to build wooden piles in front 
of the wall to ward off the force of the stream — Stavorinus, III., 158, 160. 

1 Parsons (1777), 252, and Niebuhr (1763), in Pinkerton, X., 212. 

® Hov(5’s Tours, 179. 

^ Stavorinus, III., 150. At this time (1776) the total European strength of 
the Dutch factory was returned at 62 souls. Of these 30 were in the civil service 
of the company, one was a clergyman, two were surgeons, 4 marines, and 25 soldiers. 
In the following year (1779) the profits of the factory are returned at £18,000. The 
imports were 1,715,718 lbs. of sugar, 20,002 lbs. of cloves, and a small quantity of 
nut-meg and mace. The exports were gamboj, cotton-yarn, and cotton cloth. In 
1778 Indian cloth was sold in Holland to the value of £23,636. — Stavorinus, III., 
116. 

* Surat Papers, 266. 

® Surat Papers, 170. 

® Stavorinus, III., 150-156. 
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establishment the chief were the brokers.^ Next in import.ance to 
the brokers came the money-changer, an officer .so much trusted that, 
under cover of his seal, bags containing £100 in silver (Rs. I,0(i0) 
passed unchallenged from hand to hand. For providing the supply 
of cloth the Dutch, like the English, handed patterns to persons styled 
‘ furnishers ’ or contractors. These men, during the rainy months, 
settled with the weavers for the preparation of the cloth. \Vheu the 
yearly supply was ready, the furnishers took the cloth to the Dutch 
lodge in the city. It was there tested, and such pieces as did not 
agree with the pattern, or were faulty, were returned to the contrac- 
tor.^ 


The system adopted by the Dutch company for the payment of their 
servants at Surat was, for the chief officers, a percentage on all the 
business that passed through their hands, and, for the lower officers, 
what savings they could make out of the grant assigned forthe .support 
of their office. The common servants, soldiers, sailors, and artizans, 
besides allotments of pepper, firewood, salt, vinegar, and oil, received 
pay at the rate of about 8d. a day.* Even more than the English, the 
Dutch comfiany, ‘ that the Indians might hold them in respect,’ spent 
large sums of money on ' grandeur and o.stentatiou.’* Their director 
moved out in state with one or two elephants, a certain number of 
horses, chariots of ceremony, and palanquins with trappings of gold 
and silver. In the factory the common table was adorned with vari- 
ous ornaments and services of gold and silver jdate to the value of 
£3,000 ( Rs. 30,000 ).® Unlike the English the Dutch factors would 
seem to have been generally married. Perhaps one consequence of 
the large number of ladies in the Dutch factory wa.s the frequency 
of disputes on questions of precedence. So bitter did those disputes 
become that, in 1755, rules wore passed, laying down not only the 
rank of each of the company '.s servants, but for the men which of 
them might have a velvet coat and who might wear gold lace ; and 
among the women, settling the number of their attendant;?, the value 
of their jewelry and the quantity of gilt and paint they might put on 
their children’s chaises.® 


Originally both the brokers were W.-lni.'ls. But, about 1740, their honesty was 
suspected, and one of them dismissed. In his place, that each broker mjo-bt act 
as a check on the other, a Farsi was chosen But this device seems to have faded as 
Stavorinus (1774) found the brokers ‘ as confidentially connected together as if they 
were not alone of the same religion, but also own brothers.’ — Stavorinus III. 154 
- Stavorinus, III., 156. 


* 10 stivers, 30 stivers going to one rupee. — Stavorinus, HI., S. 

^ Stavorinus, III., 148. 

® Stavorinus, III., 149. 

“ The Dutch factors would seem to have carried into their private entertainments 
the same minute attention to m,atters of etiquette. “Above all things ” savs Sts 
vorinus, “the master of the honse must attend to the seating of every miest and 
drinking their health in the exact order of precedence. ” Especially was this neces- 
sary when ladies had been asked, for they ‘are peculiarly prone to insist iipon everv 
prero^tive attached to the station of their husbands. Sraie of them if they con 
ceive themselves placed a jot lower than they are entitled to, will sit in Sullen 
and proud silence for the whole time the entertainment lasts,’-lsta!mriuus I , 302 
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After the union of the different French trading companies' in Chapter V- 
1719, they for some time carried on a considerable commerce at TT-~i~ 

Surat. Like the Dutch and English, they had a factory in the town, tiistory. 

and a garden, called Bel-air, on the river bank, a little to the west of 1759-1876. 

the outer wall. But with the ascendancy of the English at Surat Europeans in Surat, 
(1759), and their victories over the French in Southern India, so low 1759-1800. 
did the credit of the French fall that, in 1 7(14, the head of their The French, 
factory is .said hardly to have found the means of a scanty subsist- 
ence.* In 1769 the company was deprived of its monopoly, and their 
chief was now called consul, and appointed by the king of France. 

Their general trade was of very little importance ; and so entirely 
were they under the power of the English, that they (177-1) were 
forbidden to hoist a flag at their factory, and were forced to clear 
away a flight of steps from the garden-house on the bank of the 
Tapti to the edge of the river.® In 1778 it was found that the head 
of the French factory was assisting, by his counsel and funds, the 
adventurer St. Lubiu. Orders were issued for the consul’s arrest. 

He and the whole staff of Europeans were for a time kept as pri- 
soners of war in their garden at Surat. But here, too, they continued 
to intrigue, and were accordingly transferred to Bombay,^ and until 
the close of the eighteenth century the French factory at Surat was 
not again re-opened.® 

In 1764 the affairs of the Portuguese at Surat were in almost as bad Tlie Portuguese, 
a state as those of the French.® Some years after this, their trade for 
a time improved,^ and in 1777 more respect would seem to have been 
shown to them than to the French, as tiiey were allowed to hoist a 
flag at their factory.® During the last four years of the century, 
the average yeai’ly value of their trade was returned at £62,100 
(Es. 6,21,000).® The Portuguese trade consisted of the import of 
Chinese and European goods, and tlie e.vport of raw cotton, ‘ the most 
staple article for the China market.’ The course of trade was 
for four or five largo ships to come from Goa to Surat in Novem- 


' Four French companies were united in 1719, — the Senegal, the (Vest India, the 
East India, and the China. 

^ Niebuhr, in Pinkerton, X., 216. Anquetil de Perron (in Surat from 1758 to 1761) 
confirms this, stating that for several 3 ’ears before 1758 tlje factory at Surat had re- 
ceived no funds from Pondicherry, and that the chief, Anquetil’s brother, had diffi- 
culty in supporting himself. (Kaw.asji’s Translation, 39.) The Capuchin friars, ■who 
had been settled in Surat for more than one hundred years, -s'ere generally beloved 
and respected in Surat, and, out of respect to them, the French nation were still held 
in estimation. 

^ Stavorinus (1774), III., 70 ; and Parsons (1777), 252. 

■* An Account of Bombay (1781), 170. 

® Surat Papers, 22. Their garden was taken by the English on the declaration of 
war (1793). ^ 

° Carsten Niebuhr, in Pinkerton, X., 216. One relic of their former power remained 
in the use of a corrupt Portuguese as the language of trade. 

’’ Carsten Niebuhr, in Pinkerton, X., 213 and 216, 

® Parsons (1777), 252. On the other hand, Stavorinus (1774) says, “ though the first 
Europeans established at Surat, the Portuguese are, at present (1774), least in power 
and respect.” — Stavorinus III., 70. 

“ At per cent, it yielded a revenue of Rs. 15,526. — Surat Papers, 276, 

B 705—20 
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ber and December, and, after calling at Diu and Daman, return in 
the beginning of the year to Goa. Here they completed their cargoes, 
and sailed for China in March and April, or, at latest, some time in 
May.^ 

On the assumption of the entire government of the city by the 
British (1800), the establishment of chief and council was abolished. 
In their stead the management of the city was entrusted to three 
officers, a collector of revenue, a judge and magistrate, and for the 
discharge of political duties a lieutenant-governor.^ In 1803 the 
title of lieutenant-governor was changed into ‘agent of Government 
at Surat.’ In 1806 the designation of chief was again adopted and 
continued till, in 1822, the head officer was styled ‘agent to the 
governor,’ a title which has since been maintained. With slight 
alterations in their functions, the ofilces of judge and collector have 
been maintained. 

By the arrangements introduced in 1800, the English were put in 
possession of the towns of Surat and Rander, yielding an estimated 
yearly revenue of £80,935 (Rs. 8,09,350).® At present the district of 
Surat contains an area of 1,669 square miles, yielding a yearly land 
revenue of £223,828 (Rs, 22,38,280). The cessions of the territory 
that form the present district took place on three occasions : I, in 
1804, under the provisions of the treaty of Bassein (1802, December 
31st ) ; II, in 1817, in consequence of the treaty of Poona ; and, III, 
in 1839, by the lapse of the state of Mandvi.'* 

Under the agreement of 1800 the nawab was entitled to a yearly 
allowance of £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), together with a one-fifth share 
of the annual revenues of the city, after deducting the nawdb’s allow- 
ance, the sums payable to the Marathas, and the charges of collection.® 
His lands extended over 1,500 acres, with 300 cultivators. He had 
200 armed attendants and 800 domestics and slaves.® In 1818, instead 
of the variable allowance of one-fifth, the nawab agreed to accept an 
annual provision of £5,000 (Rs. 50,000), raising his total yearly receipts 
to £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000).^ The nawab died on the 23rd September 


1 Parsons (1777), 243. 


^ Surat Papers, 183. Details of the powers and positions of these officers, as well as 
of the modifications introduced from time to time in their functions, will be found in 
Chapter VIII, 211. No change was at this time made in the arrangements for provid- 
ing the companies’ investment. The commercial board was continued, the lieutenant- 
governor acting as president, — Surat Papers, 414, 


• “ possession, the 

right of coUectmg the Moglai, or nawAb s share of the duties levied on articles 
imported by land and of stationing guards for the security of the collecting posts, 
gave to the British through the country within about fifty miles of the city of Lrat 
a considerable degree of local influence.— Letter of the Bombay Government dated 
August 1st, 1800. Surat Papers, 172 173. y viovemment, dated 

‘ Details of these cessions will be found in Chapter VIII 212. 

® Surat Papers, 445. 

• Clune’s Chiefs of Western India, quoted in Briggs’ Cities of Gujardshtra, 24. 

7 Aitchiaon’s Treaties, VI., 241, 
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1821, and was succeeded by his son Mir Afzul-ud-din, on whose death 
(1842), August 8th, without male issue, the titular dignity and office 
became extinct. A provision of £5,280 (Rs. 52,800) was settled on his 
son-in-law, Jafar Ali Khan, and two grand-daughters. The pension 
was in 1857raisedto £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), with the stipulation that 
it was to be enjoyed till the death of the sur\dvor of the threegrantees. 
Jafar Ali Khan died on the 21st August 1863.* On the death of the 
nawab in 1842, the fleet and commodore of the station were recalled to 
Bombay, and the Delhi flag, which had till then continued to fly on 
the castle, was taken down.^ 

Since they have come under the charge of the British, the lands 
of the district have been kept free from any attack from without, or 
from any general internal disorder. On only four occasions (in 1810, 
in 1844, in 1846, and in 1860) has the public peace been broken; and 
once only (1810) has there been any considerable disturbance. 

In the beginning of 1810, in the east of the Surat district, a Musal- 
man, Abdul Rehman by name, proclaiming himself the Imam Mehdi, 
collected a band of followers, chiefly cultivating Bohoras of the Sunni 
sect. Advancing against Mandvi, then the seat of a small Hinduchief- 
tain, the insurgents captured the fort of Mandvi and made prisoners 
of the chief and his minister. The chief effected his escape from con- 
finement, but the minister was killed. Establishinghimselfinamosque 
in the town of Bodhan, about fifteen miles eastof Surat, Abdul Rehman, 
the leader of the revolt, sent (January 10th and 15th) two letters to 
Mr. Crowe, the British chief at Surat, one calling upon him to pay a 
sum of £30 (Rs. 300), and the other advising him toembracetheMusal- 
man faith. During this time numbers of Musalmans from Surat had 
left the city to join Abdul Rehman. Others, who remained behind in 
Surat, assailed the Hindus with cries of din, and there seemed every 
reason to suppose that an attempt would be made to bring about a re- 
volution in the city. Under these circumstances, Mr. Crowe determined 
(January 18th), if possible, to seize Abdul Rehman. With this object 
he arranged that four companies of infantry should be sent to put 
down the rising, and that two troops of cavalry should start in advance 
and invest the village of Bodhan. The dragoons reached Bodhan 
about daybreak on the 19th, and before the infantry came up a furious 
engagement took place between the cavalry and Abdul Reh man's 
followers. Nearly two hundred of the insurgents were left dead on 
the field, and of the troops a corporal, two privates, and several horses 
were lost. On the arrival of the infantry the attack was renewed, and 
Abdul Rehman and many of his followers were slain. With the death 
of the leader the religious disturbance ceased. At the request of the 
Mandvi chief, who had meanwhile escaped from confinement, 
English troops were sent to Mandvi. The fort was recovered (Jan- 
uary 22nd), and the authority of the chief restored.® A few years 


* Aitchison’s Treaties, VI. , 217. The papers regarding the succession tothenawib’a 
estate have been printed. (Blue Book).— Xawab of Surat Treaty BiU, 1856, 

^ Briggs’ Cities of GujarAshtra, 101. 

^ Briggs’ Cities of GujarAshtra, ap. B. 
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later (1818) it was again necessary to send troops to Mandvi. Dur- 
jansing, the chief who had been restored in 1810, died without male 
issue in 1814. He was succeeded by his cousin Hamirsing. Falling 
into the hands of bad advisers, this chief in 1817 fonm^d the design 
of handing over his territory to the Peshwa. British troops were ac- 
cordingly moved towards Mandvi, and, intimidated by their approach, 
the chief di.smissed his advisers, and for the future agreed to make 
no change in the administration of hi.s affairs without the knowledge 
and consent of the British Government. * 


Since this disturbance in Mandvi no general attempt has been made 
to break the public peace of the district. In the city of Surat, how- 
ever, the mob has more than once resisted the introduction of dis- 
agreeable measures by riotous and disorderly conduct. Of these, the 
first occasion was in 1844 (August 29th), in consequence of the in- 
troduction of a new duty upon salt Early in the morning of the 
29th August, placards were posted about the town calling on shop- 
keepers to shut their shops. An invitation to all heads of castes to 
come to the court-house and state their grievance.s to the judge was 
disregarded. About three o'clock in the afternoon a largo body, as- 
sembling in front of the court-house, began to pull down fences, tear 
tiles from the roofs of the out-houses, and attack the court-house ‘in 
a ferocious and determined manner.' About this time, when matter’s 
had gone so far that the judge had applied to the olficer command- 
ing the station for military assistance, some European gentlemen, 
headed by the district magistrate, made their appearance, and the 
attack on the court-house ceased. The rioters, however, refused to 
withdraw, and, as evening was coming on, a proclamation was issued, 
warning them that if they did not, within one hour's time, return 
to their houses, the military would be called to disperse them. Plpon 
this the people withdrew. But throughout the next day, though no 
disturbance took place, the excitement continued with little abate- 
ment. In case of any further disorder, a body of troops and some 
artillery were dispatched from Bombay to Surat. No further disturb- 
ance took place, and in the following month (September 14th), when 

the Salt Act was introduced, ‘ perfect tranquillity prevailed through- 
out the city.' ® ^ ^ r o 


In the be^nning of April 1848, an attempt was made to introduce 
Bengal standard weights and measures into Surat. The proposed 
change met with much opposition. The shops were closed for se- 
veral days, and a placard was affixed to a house in the city, stating 
that the people of each caste had agreed to expel any one of their 
number who adopted the new weights, and that a sum of £5,000 


connection Itamirsins ^Irin'c fn^l importance lias happened in 

6ing, who was killed succeeded by his sSn Waje- 

death of Wajesing’s posthumous sontlSsI) December nthl'^thT V e f 

became extmet, and the state w.as aiexed._AitchlLi^^^^^^^^^ 

under the provisions of Act 16 of 1844. 

2 Session Judge, to Government, dated 14th September 1844. 
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(Rs. 50,000) had been subscribed to contend ' the point at law as far 
as England/ No breach of the peace was committed. On the 5th 
April, a deputation of merchants waited on the collector, who agreed 
to postpone the introduction of the measure until the people repre- 
sented their case to government. On hearing how unpopular the 
change was, Government (7th April 1848) decided that the attempt 
to introduce the now weights and measures should be abandoned. 
The strong feeling in Surat was supposed to have been created by 
certain ill-disposed persons circulating tbe rumour that this was a 
preliminary stop to an increase of taxation. But on inquiry nothing 
more than a general dislike to change was proved.’^ 

In 1860 (November 29th), in connection with the introduction of 
the income-tax, a slight disturbance took place in Surat. About nine 
in tbe morning of that day the residents of the Burhanpur Bhagal, 
one of the central quarters of the city, collected to the number of 
about three thousand, declaring that they would not fill in the income- 
tax forms, and that they would close their shop.s until the income-tax 
was repealed. On the arrival of the district magistrate and police 
superintendent with a body of mounted police, the crowd dispersed 
without requiring any exercise of force.^ 

During the year 1857, in spite of the riots at Broach and the dis- 
orders in other parts of Gujarat, the tranquillity of Surat was un- 
broken. This, in the opinion of tbe district magistrate, was in great mea- 
sure due to the unshaken loyalty which Sheikh Saheb Syed Hussein 
Idrus, the head of one of the chief Alusalman families of Surat, 
maintained towards the British government, and the beneficial exer- 
cise of his influence amongst his people, the Muhammadans of Surat. ^ 

After its transfer to the English, the condition of Surat would seem 
for a time to have improved. As the territories in the neighbourhood 
of the city came under British management, abuses were checked, 
order was established, and the area of land under cultivation enlarg- 
ed. But, about the year 1830, the fall in the value of agricultural 
produce, the decrease of trade, and the failure of local manufactures, 
depressed the condition of the rural population and made extensive 
reduction of revenue necessary. The city of Surat suffered still more 
severely. Trade deserted it, and the city was on more than one 


^ Collector, to Revenue Commissioner, 148, dated 2ud April 1848. 

^ District Magistrate, to Government, No. 672, dated 29th November ISGO. 

® District Magistrate to Government, No. 741, dated 11th December 1857. In reward 
for these services Syed Idrus recei\ ed the grant of a yearly allowance of £50 |Rs. 500). 
(Government of Bombay Resolution, dated 19th April I860,) Since then, this gentle- 
man has been further honoured by being made a Companion of the Star of India. Both 
in 1759 and in 1800 the Idrus family aided the establishment of British power in 
Surat. (Surat Papers, 489.) In 1800 (7th July), in recognition of his position and 
influence. Mr. Duncan granted a yearly allowance of £50 (Rs. 500) to ‘Syed Sheikh, the 
son of the principal Syed of the Idrus mosque.’ (Accompaniment to Government letter 
No. 2488 of 1860, to the Collector of Surat.) According to papers in the possession of 
the present Syed Idrus, C.S.I., his family came to Gujarat from .Arabia as early as 
1550 (H., 978). One of his ancestors settled in Surat, and from their high descent, and 
the power which some of them possessed of working miracles, they have always held a 
position of much respect in Surat. 
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occasion almost destroyed by lire and flood. About 1850 affairs took 
a turn for the better. Trade revived, and the prices of agricultural 
produce rose. Again, about 1858, the construction of the line of 
railway did much to improve the condition of the labouring classes, 
and a few years later the great rise of prices, due to the American 
war, threw large sums of money into the district. Much of this wealth 
was afterwards (1866) lost in unsuccessful speculation in Bombay. 
But enough remained to raise for some years the value of land and 
house property. During the past six years (1870-1876) prices have 
again fallen, the profits of the cultivators are much reduced, and a 
considerable area of land, once under cultivation, has been abandoned. 
Still, except the aboriginal tribes, the great body of the rural popu- 
lation of the district are well-to-do. While in the city of Surat, 
though it is no longer the centre of trade for any large area of coun- 
try, the hand-loom weaving of silks and brocades has of late years 
recovered some of its former importance, and two steam cotton spin- 
ning and weaving factories have been started and work with success. 
Statistics of the development of the district for any long series of 
years are not available. But, as compared with 1851, the census 
returns of 1872 showed that while the population had advanced by 
23‘22 per cent., agricultural stock has increased by 16'08; the area* 
of land under cultivation by 42' 67 ; and the value of the trade of the 
district by 45'06 as compared with the trade in 1801-1802. During 
the same time in the district of Surat 73 miles of rail and 315 miles 
of road have been constructed ; while in the city, besides erecting 
some useful aud handsome public buildings and opening a public 
park, eighteen miles of streets have been made and lighted, a system 
of public markets and conservancy has been established, and efficient 
measures taken to protect the city against fire and flood. 


^ Keturns of the area under cultivation, through any great number of years, are not 
available. But, as compared with the area cropped in 1859-60, the returns for 1873-74 
show that no less than 181, 141 acres of waste land had been taken under cultivation. 
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tTntil 1863, when the tax known as the local fund cess was first 
levied, but little had been done to improve the natural land commu- 
nications of the district. Before that time there were only five sec- 
tions of made roads in the district, with a total length of nineteen 
miles. Of the five sections of made roads, three — one of them, of 
three miles, between the town of Surat and the ford across the 
Tapti at the village of Wariav ; a second, of a quarter of a mile near 
the village of Puna, about four miles from Surat ; and the third, three- 
quarters of a mile long from the halting station, called Kim Choki, 
to the bed of the river Kim — were on the main line of communica- 
tion with northern Gujarat ; the fourth, four miles long, ran eastwards 
from Surat to the village of Fulpara ; the fifth was westwards from 
Surat to Dumas at the mouth of the Tapti, a distance of eleven miles.* 
This Dumas road, the only complete line of communication in the dis- 
trict, was made by convict labour at a total cost of upwards of £7,000 
(Es. 70,000). As the other sections of made roads were only frag- 
ments, during the rainy months communication along them ceased. 
Any one forced to travel between the months of June and October 
was either carried in a palanquin by men of the Bhoi caste, wont on 
horseback, or rode on a bullock or a buffalo. In the fair-weather 
season the tracts, though rough, were (1851) quite sufficient for ‘all 
purposes of traffic and of social intercourse,’ and the district was 
well supplied with carts at the rate of one cart to every seventeen 
persons.^ 


Bub-diviaion. 


Olpdd 

if^ndvi 
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Bdrdoli 
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There are at present (1876) sixty-four lines of road extending over 

a total distance 
of three hundred 
and fourteen and 
a half miles. To 
the north of 
the Tapti, three 
run from Olpad, 
one eight miles 
long, metalled 
and bridged, con- 
necting it with 
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' Surat Collector’s report No. 588, dated 7th July 1856. 

® Surat Collector’s report No. 311, dated 29th May 1851. 
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Bander to the south-east; a second, eight and a quarter miles long, 
metalled and bridged, leading to the railway station of Saen eastward ; 
and the third, seven miles long and partly bridged, to the village of 
Kadrama on the north. From Wadoli, about two miles to the north- 
east of Kadrama, there i.s a metalled and bridged road, having a total 
length of thirty-six miles, to Mandvi, the chief town of the sub-division 
of that name. It runs through the railway station at Kim, Baroda 
territory, and the village of Tadkesar, and thence in a south-easterly 
direction to Mandvi. From Mandvi a road, ten miles long, runs in a 
north-easterly direction to Deogarh. A road of ten miles leads from 
Bander to Kudiana on the north-wnst. On the south of the Tapti 
a gravelled and bridged road, eleven miles long, connects Dumas with 
Surat. From Bardoli a partly bridged road, twenty miles long, leads 
in a north-easterly direction through Uchrel and Karod in the Bar- 
doli sub-division, and thence, running parallel to the southern bank 
of the Tapti, reaches Moticher, a village in the Mandvi sub-division. 
Three partly bridged roads centre at B.ardoH, — one, running east- 
wards about eleven miles, passes through Kikwad and Mauekpur ; 
the second, with a total length of sixteen miles, extends in a south- 
easterly direction from Bardoli to Buhari, and, crossing in its course 
the road between Sejwar and Sarbhon, passes through the villages 
of Wankaner and Walod. The cross road betweoii Wankanor and 
Sarbhon is six miles long. The third road, sixteen miles in length, 
starting from Bardoli in a south-wcstei’ly direction, passes through 
Sarbhon, crosses the river Puma, and ends at Kaliawari, a village in 
the Jalalpor sub-division. From Kaliawari runs, in a south-easterly 
direction, a partly bridged road, twenty miles long, which, passing by 
Sfsodra, Supa, and Astgam, reaches the northern bank of the Ambika. 
Thence, from the port of Matwar on tlio oppo.site bank, it continues 
directly south until, within a mile of Chikhli, it meets another road, 
fifteen miles in length, running from east to west. From Balsar to 
the south-east extends a bridged road, fourteen miles in length, lead- 
ing to Dharampor. A road bridged and metalled, with a total length 
of ten miles, and crossing in its course the Auranga and Par rivers, 
connects Balsar with Pardi. From Pardi a road, fourteen miles long, 
extends, in a south-easterly direction, to meet the high road from 
Peint in the Nasik district. Besides these there are, in most of the 
sub-divisions, several detached small lines varying in length from one 
to five or six miles, leading from village to village in a suh-division, 
or acting as feeders to the railway stations in the neighbourhood. ^ 


The Tdpti bridge. 


The chief bridge in the Surat district is that recently completed 
across the Tapti. The breadth of the river at the town of Surat 
18 about 1,700 feet. On the Surat, or left side, the bank is above the 
level of ordinary floods. On the right side, on the other hand the land 
IS low-lying, and nearly every season is flooded to the distance of 
about two miles from the bank. The bridge consists of seventeen 
spans of wrought-iron Warren lattice girders carried upon pier 
formed of iron cylinders. Each pier is composed of two columns 
of cast-iron cylinders placed twenty feet apart from centre to centre 
and strongly joined together by lattice bracings. The main girders 
are each ten feet high and 103 feet long. tL 
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two planked foot-paths, five feet wide, for passengers, and a macada- 
mized roadway carried on buckled plates of wrougkt-iron for cart 
traffic. On the north bank of the river ramps of earth are carried 
down to the right and left of the bridge in the shape of the letter T. 
These ramps are pitclaed with stone on the side slopes, and paved with 
^one on the upper surface up to the level of the highest known flood. 
On the south bank, or Surat side of the river, the approaches run 
through the end of the old castle, crossing the castle moat by a small 
mon bridge of two thirty-feet spans carried on two feet six inches 
diameter cast-iron screw piles. The average depth of sand, mud, and 
day through which each column had to be sunk was forty-three feet. 
The difference of soil f ouud in the cylinders was very great ; in some 
it was a water-tight day, which enabled the cylinders to be pumped 
dry and excavated by ordinary labourers ; in others, BiilTs patent 
dredges were used with success ; and in some dress-divers alone could 
be employed. The cost of the whole work is, according to the re- 
vised estimate, £/ 0,45 1 7,04,-510). The original estimate was 

£6o,000 (Rs. (5,50,000). To meet this, £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,0C0) were 
to be paid by government ; £3.5,000 (Rs. 3,50,000) by local funds ; 
£8,000 (Rs. 80,000) by the Surat municipality ; and £2,000 (Rs. 
20,000) by the Rander municipality.* 
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Of nine buildings for the accommodation of district officers, one 8.t riest-houses. 
Olpadj and the other at Kathodra near the Kim railway station^ are in 
the Olpad sub-division ; one at Maldha, in the Mandvi sub-division ; 
one at Karod, in tho Bardoli sub-division ; one at Jalalpor, in the 
Jalalpor sub-division; one at Chikhli, in the Chikhli sub-division; 

One at Balsar and the other at Tithal on the soa-shore, in the Balsar 
sub-division; and one at Pardi, in the Pardi sub-division. For the 
convenience of native travellers the district is provided with sixteen 
rest-houses, or dhanunsJidlus. There is only one rest-house, or tra- 
vellers bungalow, suited for Europeans. This building is situated 
in the west of the city of Surat and close to the bank of tho Tapti. 

Of the sixteen rest-houses, five are near the railway stations of Saen, 

Surat, Balsar, Pardi, and Wapi (Daman road) ; one is on the soa-coast 
m the village of Udwara, in the Pardi sub-division ; and four are on 
high roads at Hander, Dumal, Bhestan, and Pardi, in the Cliorasi sub- 
division. Of the rest, one is in the Bardoli, one in the Chikhli, and 
four in the Mandvi sub-divisions. 


Besides the steam-ferry plying between Surat, Gogo, and Bhauna- Ferries, 
gar during the fair season, and fifteen ferries maintained during the 
rainy months, the district of Surat is provided with ten ferries kept 
Up throughout the whole year. Of the fifteen temporary ferries, one 
IS in the Olpad sub-divisjon, four in each of the sub-divisions of 
Mandvi and Bardoli, three in Jalalpor, two in Chikhli, and one in 
Pardi. Of the ten permanent ferries, one at Balsar is across the 
Auranga ; one at Umarsari, in the Pardi sub-division, is across the 
Par ; one at Kolak, in the Pardi sub-division, is across the Kolak ; 


details of the T4pti hrijge are extracted from the administration report of 
the Public Works Department, Bombay Presidency, for 1875-76. 

B 705—21 
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and the rest are over the Tapti. Of the ferries across the Tapti, 
six start from the left and one from the right bank of the river. Of 
those on the left bank, one plies at Alagdala, a village abont six 
miles below Surat ; three start from the city of Surat ; one from 
Gebansha, about two miles, and one from Fulpara, about six miles 
above Surat. The fen’y on the right bank of the Tapti is at Mandvi, 
about forty miles above Surat. Except three temporary ferries 
belonging to private individuals, and two, one at Mandvi and the 
other at Gebansha (near Surat), supported by the municipalities of 
Mandvi and Surat, the other ferries, both temporary and permanent, 
are maintained by the local funds to which the proceeds of fees are 
credited. The ferry fees amounted in 1875-76 to £1,108 (Rs. 11,080). 

In 1802 the total value of the land trade at Surat was returned at 
£97,362 (Rs. 9,73,620), of which £89,729 (Rs. 8,97,290) were imports 
and £7,633 (Rs. 76,330) were exports. Of the total amount of im- 
ports, £74,309 (Us. 7,43,090) were returned as coming from Ahmed^- 
bad and the interior ; £22 (Rs. 220) from Cashmir and the Panjab ; 
£2,443 (Rs. 24,430) from the Deccan ; £3,021 (Rs. 30,210) from Jey- 
pur ; and £9,934 (Rs. 99,340) from Khandesh. Of the exports, £2,020 
(Rs. 20,200) were sent to Ahmedabad and the interior ; £3,926 
(Rs. 39,260) to the Deccan ; and £1,687 (Rs. 16,870) to Jeypur.' As 
no statistics of internal traffic have of late years been collected, cor- 
responding information is not available. 


Besides the movements of the internal trade between the villages 
of the district there are three main lines of traffic — to the north, 
to the east up the Tapti valley, and, in the south, the timber trade 
from the Dang forests to the sea-coast. Of the trade northwards 
between 1802 and 1863, when by the opening of the railway it in 
great measure ceased, no information has been obtained. The traffic 
eastwards, at one time the most important branch of the Surat land 
trade, suffered in 1825 by the opening of the direct line of communi- 
cation between Bombay and Berar,^ and since the construction of the 
Great Indian Peninsular Railway, the traffic along the Tapti route has 
still further fallen off. At present (1876) the number of pack- 
bullocks that pass yearly along this route is estimated at from twenty 
to forty thousand, and the carts at from one thousand to twelve 
hundred. The total yearly value of the trade is said to be about, 
£40 000 (Rs 4,00,000) Along this route the chief articlero? im- 
port from Khandesh are wheat, millet, and pulse. Salt is almost the 
sole article of export from Surat. But, as much salt now finds its 
way inland by rad, the bullocks have in many cases to return unladen. 

Unlike the land traffic to the north and east, the timber trade 
between the Dang forests and the railway stations and ports in the 


^ Hamilton’s Description of Hindustan, I., 719. 

-Ms direct traffic from Bombay to BerAr was first started W r „ t-- 

After a few experimental trips the trade became Sir Jamsedji Jiji- 

The importance of this route was in 1831 much incre^ed estaMished. 

by the Bor Ghdt. -Chapman’s Cotton and Co™ce iudia^6‘‘P®““'g 

^ Report of the officer in charge of the Surat custom-hous; dated 4th April 1876. 
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south of the district still maintains its consequence. The value of Cha pter VT. 
the timber exported in 1874 amounted to £-59,010 (Rs. 5,90,100). Trade- 
Of the whole quantity, £11,782 (Rs. 1,17,820)^ went from the rail- i v, 1 d 
way stations of Surat, Bilimora, and Balsar, northwards to Baroda, 18 (^- 1876 . 
Ahmedabad, and Viramgam, and from tho ports of Surat, Bilimora, 
and Navsari ; £47,228 (Rs. 4,72,280) to Dholera, Gogo, and the 
Kathiawar ports. The carriage for the timber brought from the Dang 
forests on account of merchants and other private individuals affords 
occupation and profit to a large section of the population, mostly to 
Kanbis, Bohoras, and Bhathelas. It is in tho hot season, during the 
months of February, March, April, and May, that this traffic is chiefly 
carried on ; the forest being so dense that it is impenetrable earlier, 
besides being dangerously unhealthy. During the hot season the 
cultivator has little use for his cattle, and this traffic affords him pro- 
fitable opportunity of employing them. As soon as his crops are 
cut and housed, ho starts for tho forest and brings back loads of 
timber, rafters, and bamboos, generally making three trips during 
the season.® 

The improvements in roads and the increase of carriage required at 
the different railway stations would seem to have counterbalanced the 
decline of the long distance cart traffic. Though somewhat loss than 
the corresponding increase in population, the returns for 1874 give 
a total of 31,148 carts, or fourteen per cent in excess of 27,145,® the 
corresponding number in 1851. 

Besides the improvement in the matter of roads, land traffic has Railway traffic, 
been aided by the construction of a line of railway that passes through 1868-1874. 

the whole length of the district from south to north, a distance of 
73^ miles. The portion of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway that lies within the limits of the Surat district, was opened 
for traffic between 1860 and 1861. The Surat section of the line, 

73^ miles in length, is provided with fifteen stations. Statistics of the 
railway traffic at these stations are available since 1 868, From these 
returns it would seem that, though as compared with the earliest years, 
there is a considerable advance, during the four years ending with 
1874 the traffic has somewhat declined. In 1868 there were twelve 
stations, and in the year following thirteen; while in 1871 the 
number was increased to fifteen. Of these, in 1874, Surat, Navsari, 

Amalsad, Bilimora, and Balsar had tho greatest traffic of passengers 
as well as of goods; Kim, Saen, Sachin, Pardi,and Wapi (Daman road) 
ranking next. Of the remainder, Dungri had a considerable goods 
traffic, greater than that of any of the stations of the second group. 


^ Value ot 1,571 tons at £7 10a. (Rs. 75) per ton, 

° Report of Mr. Bellasis, First Assistant Collector of Surat, No. 42, dated 15tli Oc- 
tober 1850. This timber trade has always been an important help to the cultivators 
of the south of the district. In 1827 it was estim.ated at 5,261 cart-loads, and the 
value of the timber at £10,700 (Rs. 1,07,000) (Mr. Pyiie’s report) ; and in 1850 Mr. 
Bellasis noticed that one effect of this traffic was to enable the cultivators to build 
much stronger and larger houses than they could otherwise have afforded. 

* This total is calculated from Mr. Davies’ statement, that there was at that time 
(1851) one cart for every seventeen inhabitants. The corresponding proportion in 
1874 is one cart to every nineteen inhabitants. 
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while at Udwara, the siteof the oldest Parsi fire-temples, the traffic 
is entirely one of passengers. At Kankrakhari, near Surat, a station 
was kept open for three years (1871-73). But as the number of 
passengers declined from 3,861 in 1871 to 853 in 1873, and as there 
was no traffic in goods, the station was closed. In 1 868 the returns 
for all the stations in the district show that 855,474 passengers were 
carried as compared with 1,033,641 in 1874 ; while the traffic in 
goods has risen during the same period from 46,661 tons to 67,087 
tons. The highest total of passengers during this term of seven 
years was 1,077,045 in 1 873, and of goods 8.5,723 tons in 1 870 ; while 
the corresponding lowest totals amounted to 812,342 passengers in 
1869, and 46,661 tons in 1868. The following statement shows in 
tabular form the fluctuations that have taken place in the quantities 
of the chief articles of trade carried fi’om the different stations of 
the Surat district : — 


Gom^Kirative SUdement showing the fluctuations in the chief articles of 
trade hy rail in the Surat District, 1868-1874. 


Articles. 

1868. 

1870. 

1874. 

Outward. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Inward . 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Cotton .. ♦. 

4,126 

387 

6,667 

237 

4,267 

407 

Cotton-yarn ,, .. 

U4 

33.S 

156 

337 

187 

373 

Grain .. .. 

8,641 

2,592 

9..340 

17,285 

6,720 

10,969 

6tal • « < < • • 

220 

449 

227 

675 

156 

'608 

Oil 

555 

66 

421 

56 

362 

180 

Piece-goods 

430 

677 

411 

607 

628 

769 

Sugar and molosaes «. 

6,242 

869 

5.126 

1,661 

6,388 

1,388 

Sundries 

6,438 

12,902 

16.949 

24 201 

13,360 

18,482 

Timber and firewood. . 

544 

341 

773 

304 

3,336 

637 

Total,. 

28,040 

18,621 

40,270 

45,453 

33,274 

33,813 


The details for the Surat station show an increase in the total 
number of passengers from 414,797 in 1868 to 491,789 in 1874, and 
in the quantity of goods from 23,189 tons in 1868 to 30,868 tons in 
18/4. During the term of seven years ending with 1874, the greatest 
total pumbpT of passengers was 658,667 in 1873, and of goods 45,301 
X being 3-59,624 passengers in 1869 and 

23,189 tons m 18b8. As compared with 1870 the returns for 1874 
^ow a marked falling off in the goods traffic at the Surat station. 
Un the other hand, trade has been more generally spread over the 
district, each station becoming to some extent a trade centre. Of the 
smaller stations the greatest increase of activity is at Diingri where 
passenger traffic has advanced from 8,541 in 1868 to 14 ‘^62 in 1874 
goods from 1,395 tons in 1868 to 3,413 tons in 
• itca X CO passengers advanced from 47,894 

^ quantity of goods carried from 

2,433 tons in 1868 to 4,796 tons in 1874. The following statement 
contrasts in tabular form the passenger and goods traffic at each of 
the stations of the iSurat district in 1868, 1870, and 1874 : 
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Comparative Statement of passenger c 
1 . ' 1868. 




Stations. 


Daman 

Udwara 

Pdrdi 

Haria (a) 

Bals^r 

Duiifrri 

BiUrnora 

AmaUad 

Nav'iri 

Miiruli (6) 

Sacfiin 

Surat 

Amroli 

Baeu 

Eim 


1570. 


1S7-1. 


Distance ' 

in miles ; : 

B«. I . Goods. ■ “■ ■ Goals. ; \ Goods. 


Total. 


! 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

i 

10^1 , 
1141 ' 
IK*^ , 
119i i 

2d, 2^1 . 

27,7-13 

631 

1,167 

4 1.70 

1 34,' 

1 13, 

j 29, < 

! 119.: 

73^ 

17« 

b75 

5‘U 

l.llO 

2,257 

3..'‘41 

I ’g.iiii 

1 ll.:U7 

1 i6,2.i0 

1 r.ijiu , 

r 101, Ol4 j 

1,773 

o 422 

57 

4,283 

130 1 



14 

64. 

997 

170 

3,7f.7 

U.-JoJ 

1 62,572 

i «i.413 
4,796 


11.724 

4,103 

b7 

716 

4.3.i0 

1 50.315 

5,594 

111* 

127,053 ' 

3.379 

, le3. 

379 

7,077 

, 153.1171 

V2,-.‘OS 

6,44-5 
! 1,978 

; 

l»i7 

1 U 1)60 

8i>0 

21. 

3p0 

1.707 

24,148 

1 1,228 

' iU.:5'7 

23,1 ''9 

1,34. 

.970 - 


1 191.789 

i 3u.8b3 



726 

17, 

,'74 

656 

1 7.001 

i 3<1 



1,17 1 

*>•> 

372 

1,400 

1 22 

, 1,665 

ISlJ 


993 

2*5, 

,563 

1,577 

j 21,994 

1 2,1S4 


' ?.35.474 1 

46.661 

■ 1,021, 

,396 j 

83,723 

j 1,013,641 

j 67,0S7 


(o) Haria was ojiened in 1872, when rassengers numbered 0,3:16 and goods .amomitcd to .56 tons. 

(4) Maroli was opened in 1871. when passengers numbered 11,299 and goods amounted to 1,212 tons. 

As the railway traffic returns are kept in tons, and do not show the 
value of the goods carried, no direct comparison can be made between 
the total trade of the district of late years and its trade at the begin- 
ning of the century. But it would seem, according to the tables of 
values adopted by the appraisers of the Bombay custom-house, that 
in 1874 the total value of the outward goods by rail from the fifteen 
stations of the Surat district amounted to a sum of £569,2 
(Rs. 5,692,730), while the value of the inward trade for the same 
year was £570,137 (Rs. 57,01,370).* In 1874 the value of the sea 
trade was £515,147 (Rs. 51,51,470). The total value of the district 
trade by sea and rail in 1874 was therefore, according to this calcu- 
lation, £1,654,557 (Rs. 1,65,45,570), an increase of 45-06 per cent as 
compared with £1,140,584 (Rs. 1,14,05,840), the total value of the 
sea and land traffic in 1801-1802. 

There are two light-houses in the Surat district, the Tapti light- 
house and the light-house at Balsar. The Tapti light-house is situat- 
ed on the right bank at the mouth of the Tapti river and near Vaiix s 
tomb, thirteen miles west of Surat. It has a circular tower built of 
brick masonry, with a spiral stone staircase inside. The height of 
the lantern above high-water, as well as the height of the building 
from its base, is ninety-one feet. The character of the light is diop- 
tric, and its order four. It is a single fixed light of white colour, 
visible from the deck of a ship fifteen miles off, and illuminates an 
area of ninety square miles. 

The light-house at Balsar is situated on the left bank at the mouth 
of the Auranga river in the Balsar sub-division. It consists or a 
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Light-housea, 


1 These sums do not include the value of treasure, sUk, and other valuable articles 
carried by railway as luggage and parcels, 
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wooden pile of a conical shape with a square base, and a frame-work 
at the top reached by a ladder applied from without. The height of 
the lantern above high-water, as well as the height of the wooden work 
from its base, is fifty feet. The light consists of a common lantern 
containing three oil-bnmers with reflectors. It is a single, fixed light 
of white colour, visible from the deck of a ship fifteen miles off, and 
illuminates an area of ninety square miles. The light is exhibited 
from 1st September to 31st May, that is, for a period of nine months 
in the year. 

There are three chief landing stages, two at Surat and one at Ban- 
der. Of those at Surat, one is a floating pier, built in 1868 at a cost 
of £7,240 (Rs. 72,400) ; and the other is a wooden jetty, originally 
constructed in 1857 at a cost of £850 (Rs. 8,500), and subsequently 
(1860) enlarged at a cost of £1,120 (Rs. 11,200). At Rander a wooden 
jetty with masonry hard was in 1862 built at a cost of £1,158 (Rs. 
11,580.) It is fitted for the passage of carts, which can lade cotton into 
vessels drawn up alongside of the pier. 

Though in 1800, as compared with its condition twenty years 
before, the sea trade of Surat had greatly fallen off, there was still a 
considerable foreign commerce. In 1802 the total value of the trade 
by sea is returned at £988,388 (Rs. 98,83,880), of which £528,370 
(Rs. 52,83,700) were exports and £460,018 (Rs. 46,00,180) imports. 
From the following detailed statement it will be seen that at this time 
among exports the local traffic to Bombay was only about one-third 
part of the whole amount, and but little in excess of the combined 
trade to the Arabian and Persian Gulfs : — 


Statement showing the commerce of Surat hy sea, 1802-1803.* 



Imports to Surat. 

Exports from Surat. 

Forts. 

Vessels. 


Trea- 

sure. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Mer- 

chandize 




Num* 

ber. 

Tons. 

cbandize 

Num- 

ber. 

Tons. 

sure 

Total. 

Lisbon •• •. 

AmeHca •• .. 

Bengal 

Malabar and Kanara 
Bombay 

■Villages near Surat 
Broach .. 

Cambay .. 

Jambusar .• 
Bhdunagar . , 
Arabian Gulf .. 

Persian Gulf 

Penang and eastward 
Batavia 

Basscin and villages 
Cntch and Sind 

Siam .. 

Mozambique 

Isle of France .. 

“2 

6 

*’4 

14 

"2 

"2 

"l 

1,483 

1,040 

1,695 

840 

*48 

185 

400 

£ 

79*374 

3,088 

16,857 

19,765 

40,436 

16,747 

8,608 

17,903 

8,314 

7,883 

3,190 

8,993 

6,074 

1,457 

15,446 

403 

£ 

763 

107,^5 

1,595 

704 

*371 

5,832 

£ 

79,374 

3,088 

17.620 

19,765 

40,436 

16.747 

8,608 

17,903 

115,529 

9,478 

3,894 

8,993 

5,074 

1,457 

15*^7 

6,235 

1 

**2 

2 

'ii 

5 

"1 

■‘2 

2 

1 

600 

266 

900 

1,855 

641 

4*40 

400 

162 

400 

£ 

630 

1,872 

188,107 

1,169 

72,010 

4,733 

3,377 

15,847 

131,881 

40,425 

6,W8 

7,916 

680 

5,385 

15,502 

6,646 

£ 

26’,752 

£ 

530 

1,872 

188,197 

1,169 

97,762 

4,733 

3,377 

15,847 

131,881 

40,425 

6,548 

7,916 

580 

5,385 

15,502 

6,016 

Total.. 

33 

5,824 

343,538 

116,480 

4,60,018 

27 

5,654 

502,618 

25,762 

628,370 


) Hajuiltoa s Description of Hindustan, I. , 729, 
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According to Forbes,^ under British management, for some years Chapter VI. 
after 1802 trade increased. And, though details are not available for Tr^e 
the whole trade of the port, it will be seen from the following state- 
ment that, as regards the trade between Surat, Bombay, and Madras, 
there was an advance from £379,220 (Rs. 37,92,200) in 1802 to 
£562,191 (Rs. 56,21,910) in 1806. In the trade between Surat and 
the Persian and Arabian Gulfs there may, on account of the internal 
disorders in Persia and Turkey, have been some falling off. But 
in 1806, in spite of the unsettled state of those countries, large quan- 
tities of cloth and yarn were still sent from Surat to Bussorah.^ 

Statement showing the trade of Surai ivith Bomhay and Madras, 1802-1806.^ 


Ysaas. 

Imports from Madras and Bombay. 

Exports to Madras and Bosibay. 

Merchan- 

dize. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Merchan- 

dize. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

Total... 

Average... 

£ 

177,640 

138,717 

219,248 

204,627 

297,581 

£ 

57,497 

36,924 

117,406 

140,042 

19,193 

£ 

235,137 

175,641 

336.654 

344,669 

316,774 

£ 

1.33,061 

95,813 

132,480 

232,535 

227,115 

£ 

11,022 

1,599 

2,657 

10,577 

18,302 

£ 

144,083 

97,412 

135,137 

243,112 

245,417 

1,037,813 

.371,002 

1,408,875 

821,004 

44,1.57 

165,171 

.172,969 

61,843 

234,812 

136,834 

7,359 144,193 


Returns for the whole trade of the port are again available for 1810. Trade by sea, 
From these returns it would seem that since 1802 some falling off 1802-181 
had taken place, the totals, of which £462,204 (Rs. 46,22,040) were 
imports and £443,546 (Rs. 44,35,460) were exports, amounting to 
£905,750 (Rs. 90,57,500) as compared with £988,388 (Rs. 98,83,880) 
in 1802. In 1813 commerce is said to have further declined, an in- 
creased quantity having passed to Bombay.^ In the following year 
the collector, Mr. Morrison,® in noticing the falling off in the customs 
revenue at Surat, says, “ it is a notorious fact that the number of 
Arab, Jew, and Armenian merchants has, of late, by deaths, bankrupt- 


1 Forbes’ Or. Mem., III., 401. 

® Milbum’s Or. Com. I., 121-124. 

® Milbum’s Or. Com., I., 160. Of imports in 1805, raw silk represented £61,666 ; 
sugar, £32,940 ; piece-goods, £27,526 ; treasure, £1,40,042 ; quicksilver, £8,572 ; cochi- 
neal, £6,991 ; betel-nuts, £6,594 ; old brass, £4,037 ; iron, £3,697 j elephants’ teeth, 
£3,565 ; copper, £3,554 ; grain, £2,663 ; horses, £2,658 ; wine, £2,640 ; liquors, £2,640 ; 
coooanuts, £2,il6 ; pepper, £2,569 ; tortoise shell, beads, and china-ware, between 
£1,800 and £1,550 each ; glass-ware, ciirdamoms, sacking, woollens, coir, spices, dates, 
and tin, between £1,400 and £1,000 each ; sundries, £15,186 ; and imports re-exported, 
£16. Of exports, cotton was valued at £108, 398 ; piece-goods (Surat) at 77,579, piece- 
goods (village) at £19,653 ; treasure at £10,577 ; hemp at £2,297 ; horses, castor seeds, 
red and white lead, silk cloth, country paper, tin, and shawls, at between £1,360 and 
£1,000 each ; indigo and vermilion at between £450 and £400 ; woollens at £44 ; and 
sundries at £10,577, 

^ Milbum’s Or, Com. I., 160. 

® Letter to Government dated 29th August 1814. 
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cies, and desertions been much reduced.” Surat had also suffered 
severely by the destruction of ships by the Frenc:h and by the dis- 
turbances caused in Arabia by the Wahabis. The very heavy Surat 
dues, seven per cent as compared with three and a half per cent in 
Bombay, injured the Surat trade, though, even if the duties were 
removed, ' it seemed doubtful if the Gulf trade would again rise to 
its former consequence.'’ When Mr. Morrison wrote (1814, August 
29th), piece-goods worth £80,000 (Rs. 8,00,000) were stored in Surat 
warehouses ‘ without the prospect of any purchaser.’ Mr. Morrison’s 
only hope for the revival of Surat trade was the close of the European 
war. This hope was not disappointed. In 1815, on the increase of 
trade that followed the proclamation of peace, the total commerce of 
Surat rose to £1,253,111 (Rs. 1,25,31,110) as compared with £988,388 
(Rs. 98,83,880) in 1802. The imports standing at £637,190 (Rs. 
63,71,900) instead of £460,018 (Rs. 46,00,180), and the exports at 
£615,921 (Rs. 61,59,210) instead of £528,370 (Rs. 52,83,700.) Prom 

the detailed statement given below, it will be seen that of the whole 
amount a much larger proportion than formerly consisted of local 
traflSc with Bombay : — 

Statement skoxcing the detail of the sea trade of Surat, 1815-1816.1 


Ports. 


Brazil 

Malabar and Eanara 
Bombay 
Broach < 

Cambay 
Jambusar . 
Bb&unagar . 
Persian G-nlF •« 
Arabian Gulf 
Bassein •• 

Mozambique 
Penang and east* 
ward. 

Catch and Sind 

Total.. 


Imports to Surat. 


Vessels. 


No. [ Tons. 


27 


1,160 


805 

483 


665 

300 


3,403 


Mer- I Trea- 
cbandize sure. 


£ 

30,160 


Total. 


619 
225 357 
80,245 : 

6 849 ' 

19,668 ( 

9,811 1 
2,913 ■ 

3,3156 103,228 
41.151 

25,968 6,570 

♦. I 6,750 

786 ! .. 


57,061 

38,500 

oioso 

2,915 


£ 

30,169 

619 

282,418 

84,09.5 

6,849 

19,608 

19,767 

5,8.57 

106,614 

41,151 

32,547 

6,750 

786 


Exports from Surat. 


416.652 220,538 :6.37,190 


Vessels. 

Mer 

chandize 

Trea- 

sure. 


No. 

Tons, 

Total. 

S 

1,150 

£ 

£ 

£ 

88,684 

6.30 

89,314 



1,0.35 

1,77s 

2,831 


• • 

199, .508 

82,460 

231,968 



45,388 

19,093 

64,487 



5,291 

42 

5,2.33 



4,230 

1,659 

5,889 

'io 

eh 

30,220 

40,488 

70,708 

29,941 

630 

30,571 

9 

1,342 

9-', 370 

92,370 


665 

2,.376 

1,^5 

4,411 

6 

17,710 

17^710 



299 

130 

429 

2S 

3,781 

517,172 

93,749 1 

615,921 


This increase of commerce did not last long-. In 1 son 
had again fallen lower than in 1810. Of a total vnlnn . 

£849,500 (Rs. 84,95,000), £443,376 (Rs 44 ^ 760^!. f 

and £406,124 (Rs. 40,61,240) exports' and in 18^ the collnT° f 
customs wrote that the trade was yearly on the dLL.^ By 1825 

burst trade was still further reduced. ' It was nf . -a- ^ 

quence, consisting of little but raw cotton shipped^ to^Bomb°“^^' 
half decked boats of from thirty to fortv tons V °“bay in 

and shawls,” writes bishop Heber (March 1805) 

t™d good, are «nde„.ld b, tbs' E„g,iah%1'd SrStSfZl 


1 Hamilton’s Description of Hindustdn, I., 721 

I dated 4th February 1822. 

3 Heber’s Narrative, II., 175 . y o 
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fallen on the native merchants.”* In the next year (1826) the de- 
pression of trade at Surat was still greater. At Mocha and Jedda, 
on account of bad markets, many merchants became insolvent and 
brought ruin on some of the merchants of Surat. ^ In 1827 the 
farmers of the town duties owed government nearly £2,-500 (Rs. 
25,000), and the collector of customs wrote that, in the existing 
state of the money market, he doubted if the security of Surat bank- 
ers was safe.® 

In 1830 the returns had still further declined, the total estimated 
value of the commerce being £816,345 (Rs. 81,63,450), of which 
£427,025 (Rs. 42,70,250) were imports and £389,320 (Rs. 38,93,200) 
were exports. The decline continued till about 1840.^ Then trade 
again began to revive, the returns for the eight years following 1 840 
showing a total average yearly trade of £741,097 (Rs. 74,10,970) as 
compared with £625,923 (Rs. 62,59,230), the corresponding average 
amount during the seven years ending with 1840. The returns of 
the years since the introduction of the railway (1863-1875) show, as 
compared with those of 1848, a falling off, the average for the five 
years ending 1871 being £674,070 (Rs. 67,40,700), and the total value 
of the sea trade in 1875 standing as low as £507,866 (Rs. 50,78,660).® 
The following summary shows in tabular form the total estimated 
value of the sea trade of Surat during a succession of years between 
1801 and 1875 


Comparative Statement of the total Surat trade lij Sea, 1801-1875. 


Import and 
Export. 

1801. 

1810, j 

1820. 

1830. 

1 

Yearly 
' averapje 
; from 1834 
to 1840 
(7 years). 

Yearly 
averapje 
from 1841 
to 1848 
(8 3 ears). 

1 Yearly 
Average 
from 1867 
to 1S71 
(6 years). 

j 1875. 


, £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ ' 

£ 

£ 

1 ^ 

Import .. 

545,101 

462.204 

443,376 

427,025 

207,271 

238,934 ! 

212,592 

; 160,433 

Export 

' 498,121 

443,646 

406,124 

389,3J0 

418,652 

452,163 

461,478 i 

347,433 

Total ,, 

1,043,2^2 

1 

905,750 

849,5‘>0 

816,345 

625,923 

741,097 : 

674,070 

607,866 


With the exception of the English whose increase of power im- 
proved their position as merchants, the state of the different Euro- 
pean trading companies which, for several years before the close of 


* Heber’s Narrative, II., 175. 

® Petition of the people of Surat, dated 1st December 1826. 

® Letter to Government dated 18th November 1827. 

^ Mr. Vaupell, who visited Surat in December 1838, found one ship in the TApti 
roads. ‘‘Trade,” he says, “has left the Tdpti. I can remember the river at^thia 

'-soi^rowded witha hipping, now paaaed away probably for ever. ” — Trana . Bom, Geog, 

® The totala of Surat trade given by Mr, Mackay (Western India, 284) do not agree 
with the figures given in the text. At the same time, the two sets of returns point 
to a gradual decline in the trade till about the year 18.36, and a subsequent revival 
from about 1840. According to Mr. Mackay’s returns, the total average yearly trade 
during the fourteen years ending with 1836 amounted to £450,000 (Rs- 4o,00,000), 
during the five years ending 1841-42 it averaged £490,000 (Rs. 49,00,000), whilst 
duringthe five years ending 1849-50 the average rose to £560,000 (Rs, 56,00,000). The 
returns for 1849-50 were as high as £708,000 (Ks, 70,80, (XW). 
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the eighteenth century, had been depressed, from the beginning of the 
present century became hopeless. Under the arrangements intro- 
duced in 1800, the English company maintained their commercial 
board at its old strength, and passed a regulation helping the com- 
pany’s servants to check and punish any attempts at fraud on the part 
of the dealers and weavers from whom the supply of cloth for export 
was obtained.^ But by the charter act of 1813 the monopoly of 
trade was withdrawn, and the company ceased to have a special trad- 
ing establishment in Surat. 

Before the close of the eighteenth century, Dutch trade had almost 
ceased at Surat. Their factory, of which the English had taken pos- 
session on the conquest of Holland by France (1790), was restored 
to the Dutch government at the close of the European war (1815). 
But that government would seem to have made no attempt to revive 
Dutch trade at Surat. In 1825 the factory was empty, ‘the chief 
only waiting the orders of his government to surrender this, like the 
other Dutch possessions, to the English.’ ^ 

During the European war the property of the French in Surat had 
been taken possession of by the English. On the restoration of 
peace (1815) this property, ‘containing some handsome and con- 
venient buildings,’ was restored to them. A governor and several 
officers were sent to take possession. But the governor died, and 
his suite was so thinned by disease that the few survivors returned 
to the Mauritius. No one came to take their place, and in 1825 the 
buildings were rented by the English officers from some country -born 
people.^ 

At the beginning of the century, with the exception of the Eng- 
lish, the only settlement of European merchants that remained in 
Surat was that of the Portuguese. In 1801 the government of 
Portugal suggested that their factory might also be withdrawn, and 
it was continued, apparently rather ‘ as a help to a great number of 
Roman Catholic families who call themselves Portuguese,’ than 
because of the value of its trade.^ In 1802-3 only one ship of six 


Among other points this enactment (Eeg. VIII. of 1800) provided for the punish 
ment of weavers calico-printers, and others, who, in preparing cloth for the company’s 
investment, used less than the proper quantity of raw material. The following acts 
were also made punishable. The failure on the w-eaver's part to supijy the cloth 
within the stipulated time, the entering into an engagement with some other pur- 
chaser before they completed their contract with the company, the attempt to pur- 
chase goods that had been wrought for the company, or the attempt to deter weavers 
from accepting the company s advances. On the other hand, weavers and others were 
invested with special powers of prosecuting any of the company’s servants who had 
wronged them. details given m this regulation, it would seem that between the 

company s immediate servants and the weavers there were fewer middlemen than in 
other parts o' mma- “ ®ome cases the company’s servants arranged for the 

produce of cloth direct with the weavers.— Surat Papers, 226 228. 

^ Heber’s Xarrative, II., 175. 

^ Hebers Narrative, IL, 175. Another reason for the desertion of Surat hv thf 
privU^SM^ Mtmo^®o®p“rt ^ Government declined to re-admit them to their firman 
&ro7lirEev“nnrdTer8t^^^^^ ^sq., C.S., 

menf { A®®'’*''”* Secretary to the Goa Govern- 
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hundred tons sailed from Surat to Lisbond The Portuguese were at 
first allowed to continue to trade at the old charter rates of two 
and a half per centd With this advantange their competition with 
English trade became so formidable that, in 180G, the Bombay Gov- 
ernment, so far at least as the Gulf trade was concerned, found it 
necessary to deprive the Portuguese of their special privileges.® In 
1811 an attempt was made to improve the trade. Four Portuguese 
.ships arrived at Surat and carried away goods valued at £160,000 
(Rs. 16,00,000). This speculation would seem to have turned out a 
failure, as in 1813 and 1814 no Portuguese ships visited Surat.^ The 
Portuguese would seem to have shared in the speculative shipments 
of cotton in 1817, 1818, and 1819, as their trade is said to have then 
been ‘ something considerable.’® But along with the English export- 
ers of that time the Portuguese must have suft'ered severely. In 
1822 they had ‘ no trade at all,’ and in 1 825, if their factory was then 
open, their trade must have been extremely low, as bishop Heber, 
who mentions both the Dutch and the French, makes no reference to 
the Portuguese.® During the next twenty years their trade remained 
very insignificant. In 1840 the gross value of imports was only £82 
(Rs. 820), and in the next seven years the amount was still less, 
averaging only £64 (Rs. 640) a year. Between 1851 and 1861, on 
account of larger importations of salted fish and cocoanuts from 
Daman and Goa, the corresponding returns amounted to £512 (Rs. 
5,120). During the five years ending with 1876 there was a still 
further increase to an average of £645 (Rs. 6,450) a year. In 1868 
a new trade was started, and grow so fast that in 1871-1872 its value 
rose to £65,419 (Rs. 6,54,190). This trade consisted in importing, 
under the cover of charter privileges, which though in some respects 
curtailed had never been entirely revoked, large quantities of wines 
and spirits through Surat to Bombay. As this traffic was of the 
nature of an abuse, the British government, in 1872, determined that 
the special privileges under which it was carried on should cease.^ 

There are at present (1876) seven ports in the Surat district, — 
Surat on the Tapti, Bhagwa on the Sena creek, in the Olpad sub- 
division, Bilimora on the river Ambika, Navsari on the river Puma, 


I 

% 


' Hamilton’s Description of Hindustan, I., 719. 

- Surat Papers, 274, 276, and 277. 

* Mr. Pritchard’s Memo., para. 12. ‘ Payment of the increased charges was at first 
resisted by the director of the Portuguese factory ; but his objections were overruled, 
and the orders of government wei’e carried into effect.’ 

^ Collector of Surat to Government, dated 29th August 1814. It would seem from 
Mr. Morrison’s letter that the Portuguese paid duty ou these goods at the rate of 2J 
per cent. 

® Collector of Customs, dated 4th February 1822. 

« Heber’s Karrative, II., 174-177. One reason for the declineof the Portuguese trade 
at this time was that in 1820, by the levy of town duties and land customs, the special 
advantages they had formerly enjoyed under the terms of the/an/i«n privileges were 
greatly curtailed. — Mr. Pritchard’s Memo., paras. 16 and 17. 

7 The loss of imperial revenue occasioned by this indirect importation of spirits into 
Bombay during the three months ending with July 1872 amounted to a sum of £29,626 
(Rs. 2.96,260). The details of Portuguese trade in the nineteenth century are extract- 
ed from Mr. Pritchard’s Memorandum. 
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Balsar on the river Aaranga, XJmarsari on the river Par, and Kolak 
on the river Kolak, in the Pardi sub-division. With the exception of 
Surat, Bilimora, and Balsar, the trade at these ports is insignificant, 
its yearly value ranging from £14,451 (Rs. 1,44,510) to £1,241 (Rs. 
12,410). 


Statement showing the estimated value of the trade at each of the seven ports 

of Surat in 1874. 


Name op Port. 

Import. 

Export. 

Total. 


& 

£ 

£ 

Surat 

32,902 

240,339 

273,241 

Bilimora 

25,858 

98,645 

124,503 

Bals^ ... ... 

6,268 

78,637 

84,905 

UmarsAri 

1,679 

12,772 

14,451 

NavsAri 

2,531 

9,788 

12,319 

Kolak 

1,255 

3,232 

4,487 

Bhagwa ... 

12 

1,229 

1,241 


70,505 

444,642 

515,147 


Of the articles that form the present (1876) sea trade of the Surat 
ports the chief are : Of exports — grain, pulse, the fruit of the mahura 
tree (Bassia latifolia), timber, and bamboos. The grain is chiefly 
■wheat, brought down by bullocks from Khandesh, and exported by 
sea to Gogo, Bhaunagar, and other ports of Kathiawar. D nder pulse 
come kidney beans, or math (Phaseolus aconitifolius) ; Idng (Lathyrus 
sativus ) ; gram, or ckana (Cicer arietinum) ; arad (Phaseolus mungo) ; 
and tuver (Cajanus indicus). These are sent chiefly to the Kathiawar 
ports. Most of the mahura flowers come from the lands of Rajpipla, 
Baroda, and Kaira. Except a little exported to Kathiawar, this mahura 
goes to Uran, a great distilling port in the Tanna district. The 
articles second in importance are timber and bamboos. They are 
brought in carts from the forests in the east of the district and sent 
to Dholera, Cambay, Gogo, Bhaunagar, and other Kathiawar ports. 
Of imports the chief is rice. This, brought in husk from the Konkan 
ports, is, except a small quantity that goes by sea to Kathiawar, sent 
by rail to Ahmedabad. Stone for building purposes is also to a con- 
siderable extent imported from Porbandar in Kathiawar. At Balsar 
of exports, the chief is timber. This, of which teak is the most valu- 
able variety, comes from the Ddng forests, and is sent north to Surat, 
Cambay, the Kathiawar ports, and Cutch, and south to Bombay and 
other Konkan ports. Besides timber, grain, molasses, and tiles, chiefly 
the produce of Balsar and Pardi, are exported. Of imports, tobacco 
comes from Cambay, cotton seed from Broach, iron from Bombay 
cocoanuts from Goa, rice in husk from the Konkan ports, and fish 
irom Bombay, Daman, and Diu. 
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Co7n^ci}'(itiv6 Stutey'/isHt sJioivvnQ tli 6 JluctudHons in tha cliwy ai ticlss of 
and export from the ports of the Surat District, 1801-1874. 
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Articles. 

1801-2. ( a ) 

lSSO-31. (a) 

1814-45. ^ b ) 

Import. 

Export. 

Import. 

Export. 

Import. 

Export. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cotton 


42,685 


1,39,390 

144 

106, UJ 

Cotton tape, twist and 
yarn 

32,168 

22,230 

23,685 

4,911 

22,458 

28,971 

Grain of all sorts .. 

4 


5,482 

6,681 

Metal 

10,591 

2,319 

10,662 

17,510 

881 

Oil 

3.158 

100 

411 

344 


1,271 

Piece-goods .. .. 

212,595 

359,830 

57,121 

105,179 

55,602 

84,676 

Silk 

64,514 

9,116 

45,373 

10,972 

25,168 

353 

Sugar and molasses . . 

22,069 

1,493 

23,717 

1,163 

17,470 

13,836 

Sundries 

124,720 

■ 59,474 

87 020 

31.078 

63,891 

147,613 

Treasure 

74,495 


178,049 

90,410 

83,464 

21,725 

Wood (timber, bam- 
boos, and firewood) . . 

787 

819 

587 

391 

1,893 

15,768 

Total.. 

&45,101 

498,121 

427,025 

389 320 

299,286 

419,970 


Value of sea trade, 
1801-1874. 


Akiicies. 

1859-60. (c) 


Import, 

Export. 


£ 

£ 

Cotton 

Cotton tape, twist and 


178,834 

^yarn 

■22,067 

6,192 

Grain of all sorts 

1,407 

91,493 

Metal 

28,043 

l.-iOS 

Oil 

1,033 

10,.f87 

Piece-goods *. 

126,045 

134,737 

Silk 

60.50^ 

6,417 

Susar and molasses . 

11,101! 8.4H2 

Sundries .. , 

379.506: 197.816 

Treasure 

508,649 

9,6aj 

Wood (timber, bam 

boos, and firewood) , 

1,252 

34 004 

Total. 

1,145,607 

1 673,280 


1874-75. 

Estimated value of 
goods convej’ed by 
rail in 1374. 

Total 

1874. 

Import. 

Export. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Inward. 

Out- 

ward. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3,243 

47,465 

23,199 

244,929 

26, «2 

2,92,394 

196 

8.0S0 

60.504 

1.5.498 

60,760 

23,578 

•2,047 

109,903 

115,418 

69,605 

117,465 

1,69.503 

3,732 

103 

60 800 

15,6u0 

64,532 

15,703 

1,392 

19,980 

4,500 

8,8 *0 

5,892 

28,780 

34 

4,188 

53 

86,128 

59,136 

86,162 

63,324 

53 

3,kl 

13,289 

38,218 

59,-‘.94 

41,589 

233,506 

77.683 

56,063 

153.768 

377,443 

92,852 

2,51,620 

30,535 

•• 



30,585 

427 

47,228 

3,867 

13 459 

4,294 

60,687 

70,505 

444,642 

670,137 

569,273 

640,642 

1,013,915 


(а) These returns seem to refer only to the port of Surat. 

(б) Statistics for the minor ports of Nav&An and Bilimora are not available for this year. 

(c) The increase under the beads of sundries and treasure in the totals for this j ear is attributahlc 
to the carriage of railway materials, included under ‘sundries for the construction of the line, as 
also of the cash included under ‘ treasure’ for payment to the railway workers. 


The following details show the changes in the chief articles of Fluctuatonsintrade, 
import and export since the beginning of the nineteenth century:— 1800-187 • 

In 1801 metal was imported by sea to the value of £10,691 (Rs. luiports. 
1,05,910). Within thirty years more there was but little increase in 
the import of this article. In 1844 it was valued at £17,510 (Rs. 

1,75,100), rising within fifteen years more to £28,043 (Rs. 2,80,430), 
and then falling as low as £3,732 (Rs. 37,320) in 1874. 

The railway returns show that 608 tons of metal, valued at 
£60,800 (Rs. 6,08,000), were imported in 1874 as compared with 449 
tons in 1868. 


The import of sugar and molasses by sea was in 1801 valued at 
£22,069 (Rs. 2,20,690). In 1830 it had risen to £23,717 (Rs. 
2,37,170). Since 1830 it has kept continually falling from £17,470 
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(Rs. 1,74,700) in 1844 to £11,101 (Rs. 1,11,010) in 1859, and to 
£3,371 (Rs. 33,710) in 1874. 

The railway returns show that the inward trade under this head 
in 1874 amounted to 1,388 tons, valued at £38,218 (Rs. 3,82,180), 
as compared with 8C9 tons in 1808. 

Cotton does not seem to have been imported by sea in 1801 or in 
1830. The import of this article in 1844 was valued at £144 (Rs. 
1,440). In 1874 it had risen to £3,243 (Rs. 32,430). 

The railway returns show that 407 tons, valued at £23,199 (Rs. 
2,31,990), were imported in 1874 as compared with 387 tons in 1868. 

In 1801 and 1830 no grain seems to have been imported by sea. 
In 1844 the import was valued at £6,681 (Rs. 66,810). It fell to 
£1,407 (Rs. 14,070) in 1859, and has again (1874) risen to £2,047 
(Rs. 20,470). 

The railway returns show that the inward trade in grain amounted 
in 1874 to 10,969 tons, valued at £115,418 (Rs. 11,54,180), as com- 
pared with 2,592 tons in 1868. 

The import of yarn by sea was in 1801 valued at £32,168 (Rs. 
3,21,680). It fell gradually until, in 1859, the amount was only 
£22,067 (Rs. 2,20,670). Within the last fifteen years it has still fur- 
ther decreased to £196 (Rs. 1,960) in 1874. 

The railway returns show that 373 tons, valued at £60,564 (Rs. 
6,05,640), were imported in 1874 as compared with 338 tons in 1868. 

The import of piece-goods by sea was in 1801 valued at £212,595 
(Rs. 21,25,950), falling off to £27,526 (Rs. 2,75,260) in 1805. After 
twenty-five years the returns show an increase to £57,121 (Rs. 
5,71,210) in 1830, going down but little in 1844, and rising again to 
a yearly average of £57,950 (Rs. 5,79,500) during the five years 
ending with 1849. Within ten years more the import value of piece- 
goods seems to have doubled, the totals rising in 1859 as high as 
£126,045 (Rs. 12,60,450). Since 1859 the import by sea has again 
fallen till, in 1874, it was as low as £34 (Rs. 340). 

The railway returns for 1874 show an inward trade of piece-goods 
amounting to 769 tons, valued at £86,128 (Rs. 8,61,280), as compared 
with 677 tons in 1868. 

In 1801 silk was imported by sea to the value of £64,514 (Rs. 
6,45,140), falling to £45,373 (Rs. 4,53,730) in 1830, and continuing 
to decline till, in 1844, it stood at £25,168 (Rs. 2,51,680). During 
the next fifteen years the import of silk seems to have immensely 
increased, as in 1859 it stood as high as £66,504 (Rs. 6,65,040). 
In 1874 no silk seems to have been imported by sea. The railway 
returns contain no separate heading for silk. ^ 

In 1801 and 1830 no grain would seem to have been exported. 
In 1844 the export value is returned at £28,971 (Rs. 2,89 710)* 
The amount has since steadily risen until, in 1874, the total 'reached 
£109,903 (Rs. 10,99,030). 

The railway returns show that 5,720 tons of grain, valued at £59,605 
(Rs. 5,96,050), were exported in 1874 as compared with 8,641 tons in 
1868. 
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Cotton, tliougli not produced to any great extent in the district, 
comes, as an article of export, next in importance to grain. During 
the five years shown in the above contrasted statement, the export 
value of this article seems to have alternately ri.sen and fallen, .show- 
ing in 1874 but little increase over the total of 1801. The export 
value in 1801 was £1.2,G3.5 (Rs. 4,26,350), rising within thirty years 
to £139,390 (Rs. 13,93,900) in 1830, and wdhin the next fifteen 
years again falling to £105,112 (Rs. 10,51,420) in 1844. In 1859 
the total rose as high as £178,834 (Rs. 17,88,340), but again fell to 
£47,405 (Rs. 4,74,050) in 1874. 

The railway returns show that 4,297 tons of cotton, valued at 
£244,929 (Rs. 24,49,290), were exported in 1874, as compai’ed with 
4,126 tons in 1868. 

Among ai’ticles of export, timber ranks next in importance to 
cotton. Since the beginning of the century the timber trade would 
appear to have considerably increased, the value of exports by sea 
being £47,228 (Rs. 4,72,280) in 1874, as compared with £819 (Rs. 
8,190) in 1801. As far as the returns are a guide, they would seem 
to show that the development of the timber trade dates from about 
1840. In 1844 the total wa.s £15,798 (Rs. 1,57,980), rising within 
the next fifteen years to £31, 004 (Rs. 3,40,040). 

The railway returns show that in 1874, 3,336 tons of tiiiiber, 
valued at £13,459 (Rs. 1,34,590), were exported as compared with 
544 tons in 1868. 

The returns show an immense increase in the export of oil by sea, 
the value in 1874 being £19,980 (Rs. 1,99,800), as compared with 
£100 in the returns for 1801. The export of oil in any quantity 
seems to date from 1844, when the total was £1,271 (Rs. 12,710), 
rising in the next fifteen years to £10,387 (Rs. 1,03,870). 

The railway returns show that in 1874 the quantity of oil exported 
was 352 tons, valued at £8,800 (Rs. 88,000), as compared with 555 
tons in 1868. 

Under the head of sugar and molasses the chief article of export is 
molasses. This is one of the staple products of the Baroda as well 
as of the Surat portions of southern Gujarat. There is a consider- 
able increase in the export trade by sea of this article, the total, which 
in 1801 was only £1,498 (Rs. 14,980), rising in 1874 to £18,289 (Rs. 
1,82,890). 

The railway returns show that in 1 874 the total export of sugar 
and molasses was 5,388 tons, valued at £59,394 (Rs. 5,93,940), as 
compared with 6,942 tons in 1868. 

In 1801 the export of yarn by sea was valued at £22,280 (Rs. 
2,22,800). Until 1844 this trade kept decreasing, the expoi-t value 
in 1830 being £4,911 (Rs. 49,110), and in 1844 there being no ex- 
port at all. But within the next fifteen years the export of yarn 
seems to have revived, the value in 1859 being £6,192 (Rs. 61,920), 
rising to £8,080 (Rs, 80,800) in 1874, 
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The railway returns show in 1874 an export of yarn amounting 
to 137 tons, valued at £15,498 (Es. 1,54,980), as compared with 144 
tons in 1868. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, though the use of them 
was forbidden in England, Gujarat piece-goods were much worn in 
Europe, and not only the Dutch and French, but the English ex- 
ported large quantities. But, with the improvement of English manu- 
factures, the market for Surat goods in Europe declined. At the same 
time, in consequence of the abolition of the slave trade, the demand 
for the African market was much reduced.^ 

The export by sea under this head was in 1801 valued at £3,59,830 
(Rs. 35,98,300), falling off within five years to £97,232 (Rs. 9,72,320) 
in 1805. In 1830 the value rises to £105,179 (Rs. 10,51,790), but 
within fifteen years again goes down to £84,676 (Rs. 8,46,760). 
The total for 1845 was returned at £67,475 (Rs. 6,74,750), and the 
amount continued to rise in the following years till, in 1849, it reach- 
ed £90,491 (Rs. 9,04,910.) These piece-goods are said to have been 
almost all of Surat manufacture, and to have been sent to other 
ports of Gujarat, Bombay, Mocha, Jedda, and Aden.^ This export 
trade continued to rise for about fifteen years more till, in 1859, the 
export value was returned at £134,737 (Rs, 13,47,370), It then 
began to decline, and by 1874 had fallen as low as £4,188 (Rs. 
41,880). 

The railway returns show that in 1874 the outward traffic of piece- 
goods amounted to 528 tons, valued at £59,136 (Rs. 5,91,360), as 
compared with 430 tons in 1868. 

The returns show a considerable decrease in the export of metal 
by sea, the totals being £103 (Rs. 1,030) in 1874, as compared with 
£2,319 (Rs. 23,190) in 18«1. The highest total under tHs head is 
£5,482 (Rs. 54,820) in 1830. 

The railway returns show in 1874 under metal an export of 156 
tons, valued at £15,600 (Rs. 1,56,000), as compared with 220 tons in 
1868. 

The export of silk by sea seems to have considerably fallen off, 
the value in 1874 being only £53 (Rs. 530), as compared with £9,116 
(Rs. 91,160) in 1801. The highest total under this head is £10,972 
(Rs. 1,09,720) in 1830. 

Silk does not appear separately in the railway traffic returns. 

With regard to the shipping of the ports of Surat and Balsar, it 
will be seen from the following statements that during the year 


1 Milbums Or. Com., I., 289. Id 1791 the value of Surat goods sold at L’Orient is 
returned at £45,678 (Rs. 4,56,780). The decline in the English East India Company’s 
export of Surat piece-goods appears from the fact that, while for the five years ending 
with 1802, the sales are returned at £154,514 (Es. 15,45,140) for the five years ending 
^it^807, the corresponding return is £67,930 (Rs. 6,79,300).— Milburn’s Or. Com., 

* Mackay’s Western India, 251, 
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1874-75, 1,533 vessels, of an average burden of 18‘53 tons, visited Chapter VIi 
the port of Surat, and 2,065 of 18'72 tons visited Balsar' : — ■ Tr^e, 

Statement sJwiving the number and tonnage of the vessels trading to Skipping. 

Surat and. Balsdr, 1874-1875. 


Ports. 

Vessels arrived at 

Vessels departed from 

SURAT. 

No. 

Names. 

No. 

ToiniAye. 

Average 

size. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Average 

size- 

1 

Karachi... 

7 

262 

37-42 

8 

288 

36 

1 

C'utch Port (Mandvi) ., 

1 

40 

40 

9 

166 

18-44 

9 

Kathiawar Ports 

294 

5,801 

19-73 

3.8-2 

5,383 

14-09 

13 

Gujarilt Ports ... 

637 

10,492 

16-17 

767 

9, .307 

12-39 

1 

Bombay . 

299 

7,788 

26-04 

188 

3,678 

19-56 

19 

Konkau Ports . . 

267 

3,220 

12 05 

247 

2.907 

11-76 

3 

Foreign or Portuguese 

18 

339 

18-83 

24 

2-23 

9-29 


Porta (Diu, Daman, 








and Goa). 







1 

Calicut ... 

10 

465 

46-5 

3 

128 

42 ’66 

48 

Total . 

l,o33 

28,407 

18-53 

1,6-28 

22,280 

13-68 



BALSA R. 

1 

Karachi 

5 

122 

24-4 

6 

170 

28-33 

6 

Cutch Ports 

29 

1,139 

39-27 

70 

2,697 

38-0-2 

19 

KithUwir Ports 

791 

14,869 

18-82 

009 

13, .334 

21-89 

16 

GujarAt Ports 

719 

9,977 

13 87 

700 

9,664 

13-80 

1 

Bombay 

2(;o 

6,816 

26-21 

220 

5,099 

23-77 

21 

Konkan Ports ... 

153 

2,112 

13 80 

186 

3,838 

20-63 

2 

Portuguese Ports 

39 

539 

13-82 

173 

2 223 

12-84 

1 

Calicut 

69 

3,078 

44 6 

64 

3,062 

47-84 

66 

Total.. 

2,063 

38,672 

18-72 

2,0-28 

40,087 

19-70 


Manufactures. — Of the industries of the district, except ng:-icnlture. Manufactures, 
the spinning and weaving of cotton is the most iinport.ant.^ Except 
among the aboriginal tribes, almost the whole female population of 
the district, both in towns and in rural parts, is to .some extent en- 
gaged in spinning cotton-thread. The thread is spun both for home 
consumption and for sale; and hand-spun yarn is used in the coarser 
qualities of cloth, in tape for cots, and in ropes. The spinning of 
yarn by the hand, though still generally practised, yields a much 
smaller return than was formerly the case. The competition of steam 
has of late years so gre.atly reduced its price that at present (1876) 
a woman would by a day’s spinning earn little more than a penny. 


^ Shortly after the beginning of the nineteenth century, ship-huiljere would seem to 
have deserted Surat. Most of the vessels required for foreign trade were built either 
at Bombay or Daman. (Milburn’s Or. Com., 1., 15S.) Though some of its monopoly 
of ship-building had been tr<ansferred from Bombay to Beng.al, yet (1812) for the skill 
of its naval architects (Phrsis), who built merchant ships of six hundred to one thousand 
three hundred tons, superior to any in the world, the superiority of its timber ( Mala- 
bar teak) and the excellence of its docks, Bombay was considered of the first impor- 
tance to the British empire in India. — ililburn'a Or. Com., I., 172. 

As the manufactures and industries of GujarAt form the subject of a general 
chapter, only a few local details are given here, 

B 70.5—23 
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The ■weaving of cotton cloth in hand-looms is carried on in the chief 
to'wns of each sub-division and in the city of Surat. The hand-loom 
weavers are Hindus of the Khatri caste, and Musalmans, chiefly the 
classes of converted Hindus known as Momnas and Tais. Dhers 
also manufacture the coarse cloth called cloti. Of 9,705, the total 
Khatri population, 6,941, or 71‘51 per cent, live in Surat. The rest, 
2,764, or 28‘49 per cent, are distributed over the chief towns of the 
district. The Khatris manufacture cloth of various patterns and 
sizes, chiefly for women’s robes and bodices. 

The taste for the finer descriptions of cloth is almost entirely con- 
fined to the people of the city of Surat. Among country-people the 
coarser varieties are still almost the only wear. The produce of the 
local hand-looms is brought to the -weekly fairs, or JintirdnU, where, 
in exchange for grain, it is bought chiefly by the aboriginal tribes. 
Again, on account of the greater strength of the hand-made cloth, as 
well as from their dislike to change, ev’en among towns-people many 
women continue to use country-made cloth for their robes and 
bodices. The demand for their goods is therefore still considerable, 
and the condition of the hand-loom weavers by no means bad. Within 
the last four or five years the Khati'is, or Hindu weavers, have begun 
to manufacture cloth of a new pattern. This new cloth is used chiefly 
for bodices, and for that rea.son is called cholikhand. Almost the 
whole of it is exported from Surat to the Deccan, 

Besides the spinning and weaving of cotton by hand, two steam 
factories^ are now at work in Surat. Of these, one, called the Mir 
Jafar AH mill, was opened in February 1866, and the other, known 
as the Mir Ghulam Baba factory, began to work in June 1876. In 
both of them weaving as well as spinning is carried on. The com- 
pany to whom the older or Jafar Ali factory belongs, has a capital of 
£45,000 (Rs. 4,50,000). The machinery, driven by two engines of 
thirty and twenty-five horse-power, works 15,796 spindles and 112 
looms. The company, to whom the second or Mir Ghulam Baba 
factory belongs, has a capital of £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000) . This factory, 
which is provided with a steam-engine of sixty horse-power, working 
14,688 spindles and 100 looms, was built at a cost of £67,600 
(Rs. 6,76,000). Of the weavers employed in these mills, some are 
Musalmans and a few are Kolis and Marathas, but the majority are 
Dhers. The carpenters are Hindus and Parsis, and the fitters Parsis. 
Except as clerks, no high-caste Hindus are employed.^ The demand, 
both for the yarn and the cloth, is chiefly local. The yarn is worked 
up by the hand-loom weavers of the district, and the cloth worn chief- 
ly as body cloths by people of the poorer classes. In addition to 
these two spinning and weaving factories there are (1876) eighteen 


As far back as 1835 some movement took place in Surat in favour of the intro- 

project was a paper manufactory, and with the 
Fulljamcs, some progress was made in organizing a joint stock 
A prS+n«* • out, and, instead of a paper factory, 

Cities of Guj3tra!“3l ““ nothing.- Briggs’ 


’ Some further particulars regarding the workers in these mills will be found at p. 206. 
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cotton ginning and pressing factories in the district worked by steam, 
with a total of 518 gins and twenty-five presses. Of these, three are 
at Saen, one at Kim Kathodra, one at Kim, two at Olpad, two at Ran- 
der, one at Katargam, three at Nawagam, one at Nana Waracha, one 
at Bhestan, one at Maroli, one at Sachin, and one at Isroli. All of 
these factories have been established within the last ten years. 


Qiapter VI. 
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Very recently (1877, January 1st), near the Sara gate, Mr. Jamalu- 
din Muhammad Bhai, a Musalman merchant of Surat, has opened a 
steam factory for the manufacture of paper. Two engines — one of 
sixteen, the other of twelve horse-power — are at work, and about fifty 
persons are employed daily. Rags and sacking are worked into mate- 
rial as nearly as possible the same as the present Gujarat hand-made 
paper. The average daily out-turn is about five hundred pounds. The 
consumption is almost entirely local — about one-half in Ahmedabad, 
and the rest in other parts of Gujarat. 

As European prints are now to a considerable extent worn by Calico-printing, 
women of the trading classes, the work of the calico-printer has 
greatly declined. Besides their regular occupation as calico-printers, 

Bliavsars now in some cases act as dyers, and some of the calenderers, 
or chhipas, deprived of their former employment, now gain a liveli- 
hood as brick-layers. The best prints in the district are prepared by 
the Bhavsars of Surat, who go to Waracha on the Tapti, about three 
miles east of Surat, where sweet water is abundant. 


Considerable quantities of silk goods are manufactured in Surat. Silk. 
The ^ classes engaged in this branch of trade are Musalmans and 
Parsis, and of Hindus, Kanbis, Khatris, and Khamars. Masru and 
Eldicha, two varieties of mixed cotton and silk cloth, formerly much 
used for coats by the men of all well-to-do classes, are now out of 
fashion ; and their manufacture has almost entirely ceased. On the 
other hand, the demand for the smooth polished silk cloth, known 
now commonly made up into bodices and worn even by the 
poorer classes, is on the increase. 


The weaving of brocade, or kinkhdh, is an important industry in Brocade. 
Surat. The weavers belong chiefly to the Kanbi caste. But of 
late years some Golds, Hindus of the rice-pounding caste, have been 
taught the craft, and shown themselves good weavers. The dealers 
m brocade belong to two classes, well-to-do Kanbis and Bohoras, 
followers of the Mulla Saheb. It is almost entirely by Musalmans 
of this class that Golds have been employed as brocade weavers. As 
regards the market for brocade, till within the last twenty years the 
consumers were chiefly the well-to-do Hindu town population of 
Gujarat. The fashion of wearing imported goods has considerably 
reduced the local consumption. At the same time, in the markets of 
Siam and China, an increased demand has sprung up for Surat 
brocade. This trade is chiefly in the hands of Musalman merchants 
of the sect of Shia Bohoras. 


Surat still retains its reputation for embroidered work. The Embroidery, 
demand for silk embroidery, with gold and silver thread, has of late 
years revived. The workmen, or jardost, who embroider with gold 
and silver thread, are all Musalmans. But Hindu women, chiefly of 
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the Wanid, Brahman, and other high castes, work with silk thread 
on a silk ground. The consumers of embroidered articles are chiefly 
the Parsi population of Surat and Bombay. 

The preparation of the gold and silver thread and lace used for 
embroidery is a separate industry. The manufacturers are Hindus, 
chiefly of the Khatri caste. Surat made gold and silver thread holds 
a high place in the market. 

Except its betel-nut-cutters, which have a good name for sharpness 
and strength, the Surat metal-work is not held in any great esteem. 
Most of the brass vessels offered for sale in the markets of the 
district come either from Nasik or from Ahmedabad. During the 
last ten years the use of iron pots and pans has greatly increased, 
and the working up of plates of sheet iron forms a new trade. This 
iron industry is chiefly in the hands of Musalmans of the sect of 
Shia Bohoras. In 1875, near the Mecca creek, Mr. Manekji Dorabji, 
a Parsi merchant of Bombay, started an iron factory. At this 
foundry, which gives daily employment to about thirty-five men, 
iron railings, pipes, machinery, and other castings in iron and brass 
are made up to one ton in weight. 

Of the different branches ofwood-work, cart-making employs about 
fifty families of Hindus ; ship-building, in the eighteenth century one 
of the chief industries in Surat, is now practised only in the construc- 
tion of small boats and coasting craft. It gives employment to several 
families, chiefly of Parsis. Turning on the lathe is a more prosperous 
branch of the wood trade, supporting about four hundred families. 
Workers on the lathe belong to two classes, the chudgars, or turners of 
wooden bracelets, chtidi, and the makers of miscellaneous articles, 
such astoys, bed-posts, and other articles of furniture, who are known 
simply as Kharadis, or workers on the lathe. With the exception of 
a few Musalmans who turn miscellaneous articles, all workers on the 
lathe are Hindus. Good chairs, tables, couches, and other articles of 
furniture are made in Surat both by Parsis and Hindus, but chiefly 
by Parsis. Of ornamental wood-work, both carving and inlaying, 
are carried on with success in Surat, and of late years have given 
employment to an increasing number of workmen. In wood-carving 
about sixty families are negsged, of whom fifty are Hindus and ten 
Parsis ; and of iulayers there are thirteen families, eight of Parsis 
and five Hindus, 

Of miscellaneous industries there are ivory-turning, the making 
of spangles, of paper, and of preparations from mercury. The 
turning of ivory for toys and ornaments gives employment to five 
famihes, Hindus and Parsis. Spangles, or chdndlds, made of leaves 
of mica, ornamented with minute silver and gold cusps and pieces of 
floured gelatine arranged in various patterns, are much worn by 
Hindu women, especially of the middle classes of towns-people, as 
ornaments for the forehead. The workers belong to the mochi, or 
caste, but form a distinct sub-division known as the 
cfvAnMdgars or spangle-makers. The work is chiefly done by the 
women, ibis industry is at present prosperous. Besides the local 
emau , considerable quantities of Surat-made spangles are exported 
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to Bombay and the Deccan. To a small extent papei’ is still manu- 
factured in Surat by the hand. The workers are all Musalmdns. 
They do not manufacture the paper directly from the raw material, 
but from sacking, rags, and old paper. This industry is at present in 
a declining state. The two preparations from mercury, the white 
precipitate, or rut^l-apur, and vermilion, are manufactured on a veiy 
limited scale. TVliite precipitate i.s used as a medicine. A tiifling 
amount is consumed in Surat, the rest is exported to Xorthern India. 
Except small quantities used in Surat for dyeing, vermilion, or Jiuiijlok, 
is chiefly exported through Bomb.ay to China. The knowledge of 
these processes is confined to a few families of the Lewa Kanbi caste, 
by whom the craft has been practised in Surat for several generations. 

Besides at market towns, much business is, as will be seen from the 
accompanying statement, carried on at the hi'thrdi-’U, or weekly fairs 
held in dilferent village's of the eastern and southern sub-divisions, 
where the aboriginal tribes form the bulk of population. Wanias and 
Marwaris regularly fre(jueut these fairs, olfering for sale a variety of 
piece-goods, clothes, cutlery, cooking utensils, beads, bangles, native 
ornaments, pepper, ginger, tobacco, aud other articles of general con- 
sumption. The neighbouring villagers attend, bringing with them 
garden produce, wood, and grain. The mode of transacting business 
is generally by barter, and little money is used. 

Statement showing the character, number, and dislrlbtdioii of the Surat rural 

v:eek})j fairs, 1870. 


Sub-dlvi- 

filOD. 

No. uf ,How often 

1 

1 

1 Articles of sale. 

1 

Caste of sellers. 

Ca«itc of 
bujers. 

No. of visi- 
tors. 



j Mm. 

Max. 

B^rdoli 

4 

Weekly.. 

1 

Dates, cocoannt^ With- 
out shells, molassc'S 
spice^jVt'getabks, salt 
and Ollier uocessaiios 
tobacco, coarse cloth 
for tlie nse of poor 
j and low cartes, bam- 
1 boo mamifactures 
j and brooms. 

, Wdin6s,K&cbhids. 

1 Bohoras, Chhi- 
p6s, Darjis.Kaii- 
bis. Malls, Mnsal- 
mans. 

Chiefly Kolis, 
j Dublas, Cho- 
! dhrd>«..andthe 
other aborigi- 
nal tribes. 

100 

500 

ChikliU .. 

1 

Weekly . , 

Dates, shelled cocoa- 

vegetables, coar&e 
cloth. 

j Grocers, Darji';, 
Cohorts, K6ch- 
hias, and Mach- 
1 his. 

Do. 

400 

500 

BalsAr ... 

3 

Weekly.. 

j 

Copper, bras.^, and iron 
pots, coarse cloth, 
liquor, toddy, dates, 
and shelled cocoa- 
nuts. 

Wanids, Kdchhids. 

1 Bohoras, Chhi- 
1 pd-5 Pdrsis, Mu- 
1 salmans,andMa- 
clihis. 

Do. 

1,000 

2,000 

P^di 

5 

Weekly,. 

Grain of all sorts, datesJ 
cocoanuts with and^ 
without shells, salt, 
spices, fish, copper 
and brass vessels, 
leaves (used for 

dining dishes), fire- 
wood, mats, and coir. 

i Khatris, Kdchhias, 

! Wanids Kdusd- 
rds.Dariis, Chhi- 
pas, Machhis, 
Kumbhdrs. 

^ Do. 

100 

3,000 

Mfindvi 

3 

Weekly . . 

Dates, shelled cocoa- 
nuts, oil. spices, vege- 
tables, fish, paroheii 
gram, and coarse 
cloth. 

BrahmdnSjWdnias, 
Kaiibis, Kiich- 
bids, Ghanhis. 
Bohords, Bhois, 
and Kolis. 

Do. 

400 

500 
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Chapter Vn. 
Capital- 

Capitalists. 


According to the census returns there were, in the district of Surat 
in the year 1872, 3,936 persons in positions implying the possession of 
some capital. Of these 557 were bankers, money-changers, and shop- 
keepers ; 1,320 were merchants and traders ; and 2,059 were support- 
ed by incomes derived from funded property, shares, annuities, and 
the like. The amount of wealth in the possession of these capitalists 
cannot be accurately ascertained. The only source of information is 
the income-tax returns, of which the following is an abstract : — 


'Extract from Income-tax Eeturm showing the estimated number and income of 
the different classes of holders of ccqiital, 1809-1873. 


From 

From 

£20(1 to 

£1,000 to 

£1,000. 

£10,000. 

1 


From 

£50 to £100. 


Bankers and money 
dealers.. 

Merchants .. 
Holders of government' 
securities a , . . | 

Persons receiving interest' 
from other tlian gov- 
ernment securities. 


151 

284 


352 


159 

556 


293 

126 


From 

£10u to £200. 


118 

76 


,207 


56 55, 


£10,000 

upwards. 


117 !61'14| 
52 :46l- 


.'!v 


a Almost all holders of government securities do not appear under this head, as they are in receipt 
fL't“o? mercrnt“s of ifaSem orTnd^r 

From this table it will be seen that in the year 1870-71, of a total of 
l,/2o persons assessed, 1,238, or 71'7 per cent, were taxed on yearly 
incomes of less than £100 (Rs. 1,000) ; 374; or 21-6 per cent, on in- 
comes varying from £100 to £200 (Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000) ; 1 10 or 6-3 
per cent, on incomes from £200 to £1,000 (Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 10,000); 
and three on incomes ranging from £1,000 to £10,000 (Rs. 10 000 to 
Rs. 1,00,000). 

The* normal condition of almost all the well-to-do, especially of the 
weU-to-do portion of the Hindu community, may be said to be a state 


in\h?Tect”im^nn^lnnn®™r®i? contained in this section and 

money-lending has been compiled from materials sunnlied bv 
government officers and other gentlemen resident in the district of durat. ^ 
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of savins. But, ’witR most of tRem, the savings of months disappear 
in the expenses of one great festivity. Still almost all classes contain 
some individuals able to lay by money. _ Increase of wealrh, they s^, 
is at present commonest among the higher classes o goveinm 
servants, pleaders, money-lenders, town-artizans, and labourers m 
factories and on the railway. 


The openings at present available in Surat for the investment of 
savings and of capital may be roughly grouped under two classes, 
those restricted to certain sections of the population, and those 
able to the whole community. Under the former head come trade, 
and the purchase of land and house property, while state savings 
banks and government securities, shares in joint stock companies, 
hoarding, and money-lending, are means for disposing ot their capital 
and savings, open to the well-to-do of all classes. 

During the last fifty years some of the merchants and bankers of 
Surat have transferred their capital to Bombay, and live theie, oag i 
the greater number continue to regard themselves as citizens ot tSnia . 
Only a few of the large trading houses remain in Surat; and as tia e 
has left them, these houses, to an increasing extent, engage in ban 
ing and money-lending. 


Chapter Vll< 
Capital- 

Classes who save. 


Investments, 


For purposes of investment there are two distinct classes of land 
plots in the city of Surat suitable for building, and culturable land m 
the rural parts of the district. Laud of the class is, it is sai , 
sought for as an investment by well-to-do townsmen of all classes, 
from bankers to artizaiis ; and so keen at times 

for such plots of land that within the last eight years (18b8-18/b) sales 
have been effected in Surat at as high rates as £'->3 8s. per square 
yard.i The failure of joint stock enterprize in Bombay in tne 
year 1866, atid the contiuuance of the high prices of agricu ma 
produce led those of the Surat capitalists who retained a portion 
of their wealth, to invest it in the purchase and cultivation ot tana. 
This competition for a time increased the value of land ; and it is 
said that in the years 18G7 and 18G8 instances occurred of cultivators, 
tempted by the large sums offered them, parting with poi ions o 

their holdings. In some cases, for one acre of land pi ices weie pai 

varying from £40 to £50 (Rs. 400 to Rs. 500). The subsequent fall in 
the prices of agricultural produce has again reduced the va ue o 
laud. 


Land, 


The purchase of house property is a form of investment almost Houses, 
unknown in the rural parts of the district. In Surat, on e o er 
hand, among all classes of the townspeople, house proper y m we - 
situated streets is much sought after for shops and mai e s, an 
yields interest of from nine to twelve per cent per annum. 


As it is not a form of investment that brings in any direct return 
traders and merchants, as a general rule, except when orce o o so 
by the increase of their families, seldom spend their money in improv- 
ing their dwellings. On the other hand, among artizans, shop- 


» These rates were for land along the line of the Delhi gate road. 
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Charter VIL keepers^ cultivators, professional men, and government servants, a 

" fashion is said of late years to have sprung up of building new dwell- 

Capital- ings, or of repairing and enlarging their old ones. A new style of 
house-architecture has, at the same time, been introduced from 
Bombay, less picturesque than the old, with its richly carved wooden 
ornament, but providing larger, brighter, and more airy rooms. 

Government seen- Of investments open to the whole community the state provision 
rities. of government securities and state savings banks would seem, to an 

increasing extent, to be taken advantage of in Surat. The yearly 
payment of interest to the holders of government securitie.s has risen 
from £2,137 (Rs. 21,370) in 1865 to £6,072 16.9. (Rs. 60,728) in 
1874 ; while during the same period the deposits in the district sav- 
ings banks have, in spite of certain restrictions,^ increased from 
£11,624 6s. (Rs. 1,16,243) to £22,122 10s. (Rs. 2,21,22.5).2 In the 
year 1874, of a total number of one hundred and twenty holders of 
government securities, sixty-three were Parsis, forty-two Hindus, 
fourteen Europeans, and one was a Musalman. The greater number 
of these persons are said to be rich, the possessors of £5,000 (Rs. 
50,000) and upwards. Among the holders of government paper are 
some wealthy Parsis ; savors of small sums, who have still the fear of 
the crisis of 1866 before their eye.s ; professional men, pleaders, 
doctors, and others who have not leisure to look after investments 
attended with risk, and a few bankers, merchants, and the liigher class 
of government servants. The greater facilities and security afforded 
by the government savings bank, and the acceptance by it of small 
sums, attract the savings of many' persons who, before the financial 
disasters of 1866, used to deposit their small earnings with bankers. 
Shares in joint stock The capitalists who invest their money in shares in joint stock corn- 
companies. panics belong to various classes. Of £61,725 (Rs. 6,17,250) the total 

value of shares available in the Jafar Ali steam factory at Surat, 
£51,862 10s. (Rs. 5,18,625) are in the hands of cajjitalists carrying 
on business in that city. This amount is distributed among 341 
individuals, or an average inve.stment of £152 2.9. (Rs. 1,521) to each 
share-holder. Of 341 the total number of persons interested in this 
undertaking, 281 are Hindus, twenty-eight Parsi.s, thirty-one Musal- 
mans, of whom twenty-eight are members of the Bohora community, 
and one is an European.® 


The rich and poor of all classes lock np their carnino-s in the form 
of gold and silver ornaments. The labourer or artizan, if fortunate 
enough to save some rupees, ha.s them melted down as an anklet for 
his wife, or a waist-band for his child. In addition to his love of 
display, a common saying counsels the merchant to keep one-quarter 
of his wealth near him in the form of ornaments lest the chances of 
trade should go against him. 


limiting to £.50 {Rs. 500) tke amount aUoTv ed to 
stand in one year at the credit of any one depositor. 

* These details have been obtained from the accountant general. 

mb^sS fa7to^^, Sn‘Xinl8Slrfnt 
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Of all forms of inTe^tmeiit nioney-leudiug is tte favourite. Money- 
lenders are of two classes, professional and non-professional. In tlie 
latter may be included succe.ssful shop-keepers, traders, and well-to-do 
cultivators — all, in fact, whose position enables them to borrow at low 
and lend at hisfh rates of interest. Of professional money-lenders 
there are four distinct varieties ; the bankei’, or gahnlmr ; the pawn- 
broker, or iidliiilii'u' ; the usurer, or that is, the man of 

instalments; and the village money-lender, or indrirdn. 

In the Surat district banking e.stablishments are to be found only 
in the city of Surat and in the towns of Rander and BaUar.^ The 
bankers of the district are by caste Gujarat Manias, Gujarat and 
Marwar Shravaks, and a few Brahmans and Parsis. Among bankers 
the representatives of one or two firms of long standing and tried 
respectability hold a position of special honour. Ihese men, in token 
of respect, are accosted by the title of Ui, instead of simply shntli, 
or 'sir.’ In former years men in this position confined their transac- 
tions to granting and cashing hills of exchange. 1 hey did not 
engige in monev-lending, and so high was their credit that, till as 
recently as the year 1800, depositors were content to receive from 
them rates of interest as low as one, or one and a half per cent per 
annum. In some cases, it is said, their credit was so good that small 
payments, or were actually made by the depositors for 

the privilege of having tlioir money in such safe keeping. Of late 
years, inconsequence of the misfortunes of 1806. bankers of thi.s class 
have been forced to invest their capital in joint stock companies or to 
employ it in money-lending. 

The second variety of money-lender is the pawnbroker, or jnnsau 
sahnitnr, so called because he lends money only on the security of 
articles, ov janns, deposited with him. In practice money-lenders of 
this class make advances only on the security of gold and silver orna- 
xnents. I’hose who engage in this business are small capitalists, many 
of them widows of bankers or of other well-to-do traders, prosperous 
cultivators and artizans unwilling to trust their savings in the hands 
of speculators, and at the same time are without the inclination or the 
leisure to push an active money-lending bu.siness on their own account. 
By caste pawnbrokers are chiefly Wanias and Kanbis, but some Brah- 
mans and a few Shravaks and Pdrsis also engage in the trade 
Though the nature of the transactions offers opportunities for fraud, 
pawnbrokers, as a class, are said to bear a good name for honesty 
and for forbearance towards their debtors. The institubon, too, is 
popular, the secrecy with which advances can be obtained enabling 
respectable families to tide over a domestic difficulty without incur- 
ring the exposure and risk of seeking help from the ordinary usurer. 
The pawnbroker’s business is generally carried on in the following 
way : The person in want of ready-money either sends by a broker, or 


1 The chief opening for fraud is the secrecy with which the transactions are 
carried on. When the pawner comes to redeem his property, as there is no evidence 
to prove it, the pawnbroker is, if he chooses, generally m a position to repudiate the 
whole transaction. 
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himself brings to the pawnbroker’s house, the ornament to be pledged. 
The value is stated, and the rate of interest discussed. But before 
settling the terms the article is, as a genei-al rule, sent to a ch(ik)ii, or 
tester of ornaments, to be tested and its value as.sessed. A sum, about 
ten per cent less than the assessed value ot the ornament, is then made 
over to the pledger, who, in return for the accommodation, agrees to 
pay interest at rates varying from four to six per cent per annum. 
To save troublesome calculations the advance is generally a lump sum, 
£1 0, £1 -5, £'20, or more, according to the value of the ornament pledged. 
In some cases the interest is deducted from the amount lent. The 
date of the transaction, the description and value of the ornament 
pledged, the rate of interest agreed upon, and the day on which the 
Bum lent is to be repaid, are entered in a memorandum book. Cor- 
responding notes are made on a slip of paper. The paper is then 
tied up in a cloth with the ornament, and placed in a wooden-box, 
or in an underground treasure room. The transactions of these 
pawnbrokers are limited, their yearly dealings seldom exceeding 
£-500. The business is generally personal. When a pawnbroker 
dies, his affairs are gradually wound up by his heirs. 

The third variety of money-lender is the low class town-usurer, 
the liisatia, or man of instalments. The usurer is a Hindu, by caste 
generally a Gujarat Wanin, though Kanbis and Marwar Shravaks also 
engage in the business. Men of this class genei-ally live in the suburbs 
of the city of Surat, where the money-lender’s house, with its two 
storeys and walls of brick, may often be seen, the only well-built 
tenement among rows of wattle and daub huts. The house inside is 
without furniture or decoration, the owner preferring to have his 
spare capital invested in ornaments of gold and silver to laying it out 
on articles whose value must gradually fall off. Though frugal in 
ordinary life, and giving little in charity, the usurer will, on great 
family occasions, spend on caste entertainments sums varying from 
£40 to £100. This lavish expeuditure helps to keep him in the good 
graces of his caste fellows. But by other classes the usurer is hated. 
The name of his calling is a bye-word for ill-nature and stinginess. 
The kisatia is cursed, men say, and will die childless. The usurer 
keeps two account books, the cash book, rojmel, and the account- 
current book, samddasknt. The entries in the latter are signed by 
the borrower, so that their genuineness cannot be questioned. As 
a general rule, a bond on stamped paper is in every transaction 
drawn up, binding the borrower by stringent penalties to repay 
the amount due ^ and as debtors are often irregular in their pay- 
ments, the usurer has not unfrequently an opportunity of enforcing 
the penalties. For greater security the bond is sometimes signed 
by all the members of the debtor’s family, or by friends who have 
agreed to stand security for him. With these precautions, and as he 
seldom lends a large amount to any one man, and never trades with 
borrowed capital, the usurer has but little chance of severe loss, and 
runs no risk of bankruptcy. 

In spite of the saying that usurers die childless, their employment 
m generally hereditary. The son or, falling a direct heir, some mem- 
Der of the family carries on the business. Occasionally a clerk or a 
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and religion, and related to them by the least amiable of ties, the 
Marwar money-lender bears, among the people of the Surat district, 
a character for unscrupulous greed and dishonesty ; towards strangers 
of his own caste he would seem to show much sympathy and active 
kindliness. Arriving in Surat without money or education, the Mar- 
war Shravak is taken in hand by his caste fellows, fed by them, set 
to work, and in his leisure hours taught to write and keep accounts. 
With this help at starting, the immigrant, who is frugal, temperate, 
and hard-working, soon puts together a small sum of ready-money. 
From this amount, by advancing to the poorest classes sums seldom 
exceeding 1 Os., his capital has, after a few years, increased to £200 or 
£300. With these savings he returns 1o Marwar, and at this stage 
of his life he generally marries. Practi.sing economy even in his native 
land, the Marwari brings back with him to the village where he for- 
merly had dealings enough ready-money to enable him to start as a 
trader. His shop once opened, he settles in the village, leaving it only 
when forced by urgent private reasons to visit Marwar, or because — 
an event that seldom happens — he has become a bankrupt. Except 
hamlets chiefly inhabited by aboriginal tribes, almost every village in 
Surat has its Marwari shop-keeper and money-lender. In the larger 
villages, with enough trade to support more than one shop, the Mar- 
wari keeps little but grain in stock. In -smaller and outlying villages, 
where he is the only trader, the Marwari starts as a general dealer, 
offering for sale, in addition to grain, spices, salt, sugar, oil, cloth, 
and bracelets of brass. The settler is now a member of the commu- 
nity of Marwari shop-keepers and money-lenders. This body has a 
social life distinct from that of the villagers with whom its members 
have dealings. Though the families of the different sub-divisions of 
the Marwari money-lender caste do not intermarry, they are connected 
by many ties. In the event of the death of one of their number, the 
members of his caste from the neighbouring villages meet together 
to attend his funeral. Before the anniversary of the death has come 
round, his near relations, arriving from Marwar, unite with the other 
members of the deceased's family in giving an entertainment to 
the Marwari community. As the number of guests is small, and as 
all are possessed with a love of economy, the expenditure on such 
eutertainments is, unlike the cost of a funeral feast among Gujarat 
Shravaks, moderate. Almost all Marwaris of this class are Shravaks, 
or followers of the Jain religion, and in the largest of a group of 
villages a temple of Parasnath is generally to be found. To meet 
the expense attending the maintenance of worship the settler devotes 
a fixed portion of his gains. At the same time he subscribes to a 
provident fund for the help of the widow and children of any member 
of his community who may die leaving his family in straitened 
circumstances. When aMarwari shop-keeper dies young, until his son 
is of age, the widow, with the help of a confidential clerk, or mvnim, 
generally manages the business. In such cases, it is said, the shop- 
keepers of neighbouring villages are of much help to the widow, 
giving her advice as to the conduct of the business, aiding her in 
keeping her accounts and in recovering her outstanding debts. 
Counected by such ties as these, a community of interest is said to 
prevail among the Surat village money-lenders, and there would 
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chooses some good spot in one of the larger aboriginal villages. Here 
he builds a large brick house, two storeys high, apart from the village 
and surrounded by an enclosure of from two to three acres in extent. 
Inside of the enclosure are out-houses and stables for cattle, of which 
the liquor-seller has almost always a good supply. Investing their 
savings in land, these Parsis have in several cases acquired consider- 
able estates. Their profits are almost entirely derived from dealings 
with men of the dark races, or kdlipanij. Catering to their passion 
for strong drink, the Parsi advances them liquor, to be repaid, if the 
customer is a cultivator, in grain at the time of harvest ; if he is a 
labourer, making him clear off his debts by working in the liquor- 
seller’s fields. In this way it is that the Parsi’s lands are tilled, for 
neither he nor his family personally take any part in the actual work 
of cultivation. So great authority does he gain, that the P.irsi money- 
lender is commonly called the master, or seth, of the village. His 
people obey his orders in preference to the summons of the headman 
of the village or of an officer of government. Of the liquor-seller’s 
dependents some are bound to work for a time to clear off a particular 
debt, and others have permanently sunk into the position of servants. 
While they are working off their debt, men of the first class generally 
receive each day a few pounds of grain. The latter class of labourers 
are said to be entirely in their master’s hands, and being kindly treat- 
ed, seldom, if ever, leave his service. 


Borrowers. 


Borrowers may be arranged under five classes : i., stipendiary ser- 
vants of government and hereditary holders of allowances ; ii., 
traders ; iii., artizans ; iv., domestic servants ; and v., cultivators and 
labourers. Ten years ago govcrnn.ent servants of all grades, and 
chiefly Hindus of the Nagar and Kayasth castes, were, it is said, 
with the exception of a few highly-paid officials, deeply involved in 
debt. This condition was the result partly of heavy expenses con- 
nected with marriages and caste dinners, and partly of an extravagant 
style of living. The increased rates of salaries introduced in 1867, 
and the steady fall in the price of grain which has since then taken 
place, have enabled a large portion of this clas.s to free themselves 
from debt. In point of credit, however, government servants are 
still, as a rule, said to rank low. The chief reasons for their want of 
credff are ; i., their habit of making irregular payments ; and ii., the 
special diflflculty of recovering debts in case of their death, dismissal, 
or transfer. Under these circumstances the best class of money- 
lenders will seldom make advances to government servants. Most 
men of this class are, therefore, forced to resort to usurers, and others 
ot the worse sort of money-lenders. These usurers, not content with 
interest varying, in the case of advances upon personal security, 
from twelve to twenty-four per cent per annum, under the name of 
premium, or manddmani, make a deduction of from five to ten per 
cent on the amount nominally advanced. Bonds on stamped paper, 
containing stringent conditions, have to be passed, and in some cases 

of holders of state allowances, or 
Stlso'^'low^ derived from landed property, 
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dinners ; and as they have a character for carelessness and want of 
thrift, they are required to pay heavy rates of interest. The terms 
generally VM’y from eight to twelve per cent per annum if the 
hereditary allowance is pledged. When only personal security is 
offered, the charge rises as high as twenty-four per cent. 

Shop-keepers, including cloth-sellers, grain-sellers, milk-sellers 
vegetable-sellers, grocers, oil-sellers, and sweetmeat-sellers, belong to 
two classes, — small capitalists and those who trade with borrowed 
funds. The former, as a rule, carry on their business, with a stock 
of seldom more than £50 in value, without borrowing money. Some- 
times, however, the prospect of a profitable speculation tempts them 
to lay in an unusually large store of goods or merchandize. In such 
cases money is borrowed, generally on the personal security of the 
tradesman. The arrangement for the most part includes a stipula- 
tion that the amount borrowed shall be repaid within a fixed period. 
The interest charged for the advance is moderate, seldom exceeding 
nine per cent per annum. Bankers are always ready to accommo- 
date any trader of this class who has credit and is known to be 
honest in his dealings. The second class of traders is to be found 
only in the city of Surat, where large quantities of good.s, merchan- 
dize, and articles of food, have to be kept in store. In other parts 
of the district the style of business adopted by small dealers does 
not force them to borrow money. On passing a bond on stamped 
paper, with promise to make daily or monthly payments, the small 
trader in Surat finds little or no difficulty in obtaining from an usurer 
sums of money up to £30 or £40. In such cases the rate of interest 
varies from twelve to eighteen per cent per annum. Traders of tried 
honesty and of long standing conduct transactions with money- 
lenders of position, and are not required to pay more than nine per 
cent per annum. To meet expenses incurred in celebrating marriages, 
in holding caste dinners, and on other such occasions, traders have 
also sometimes to seek the help of a money-lender. As a rule, they 
go to the same capitalist with whom they have had dealings in con- 
nection with their trade. In both classes of transactions the rates 
of interest are the same. But the creditor is more careful in lending 
money to meet domestic expenditure, and refuses to make an advance 
Until the borrower has satisfied him that he owns property equal in 
value to the amount required. 

Artizans may be divided into two classes : those whose business re- 
quires a certain amount of capital, and those who have to borrow only 
to meet the expense of their domestic ceremonies. In the first 
class, come coppersmiths, braziers, weavers, and other manu- 
facturers. Such men, when of good personal credit, can generally 
borrow from respectable money-lenders at rates not above twelve per 
cent per annum. Carpenters, goldsmiths, and blacksmiths, belong to 
the second class. To meet the expense of a marriage or a death, the 
village carpenter has recourse to the village money-lender. He borrows 
from £15 to £20 (Rs. 150 to Rs. 200), and, as security, pledges his house 
or his wife’s ornaments. For such advances he pays, in addition to a 
premium of from one to five per cent, interest varying from twelve 
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to twenty^four per cent per annum. Legal proceedings are seldom 
taken against artizans. As men of this class have no property in land, 
they receive advances of money only on the security of movable or 
house property. The condition of both classes of rural artizans would 
seem to be on the whole good. About two-thirds in the hlandvi sub- 
division and one-half in Balsar are reported to be free from debt. Com- 
pared with thetown artizan, the country mechanic has the advantageof 
not being compelled to have on hand so considerable a stock of goods. 
In two ways he is better off than the cultivator. He has no government 
cess to pay, and as his caste fellows are few, he can perform family 
ceremonies at much less cost than the cultivator is compelled to incur. 

A domestic servant or a labourer, when in need of £2 or £-3 (Es. 20 
to Es. 30) to meet the cost of a marriage or a death, goes either to his 
master or to some low class money-lender. On his servant passing a 
bond, the master will, generally without charging interest, advance up 
to £5 (Rs. 50), recovering the amount by instalments deducted from 
his servant's wages. 

The agriculturists of the district are divided into two main classes ; 
the fair races, or tijlijMraj, and the dark races, or hdli^ avaj. 


The fair races include the Ana via or Bhathela Brahmans, number- 
ing, according to the census of 1872, 26,158 souls ; Rajputs, number- 
ing 5,787 souls; Kanbis, with a total of 25,196 ; about 10,000 
^lusalmans and 67,49b Kolis, a total of 134,637 souls, or 22T7 per cent 
of the whole population of the district. In the class of cultivating 
Brahmans there are two divisions, the ordinary Bhathelas and those 
called (lesdis. The latter belong to the families who, in former times, 
were farmers of the laud revenue. Fifty years ago these desdis were, 
as a rule, in a state of opulence. The bulk of the peasantry were practi- 
cally their tenants-at-will,i or their bondsmen. At that time the profits 
of their position enabled them to spend as much as from £100 to £400 
^s. 1,000 to Rs. 4,000) upon marriages and other family ceremonies. 
The abolition (1816-1820) of the practice of farming the land revenue, 
and the establishment of the mass of cultivators as direct holders from 
government, took away froin the desdis their chief source of wealth. 
And as they retain their habits of indolence, leaving the actual work of 
cultivation for the most part to their dependents, and refuse to lower 
the scale of their social expenditure, many of them are said to have 
of extreme indebtedness, having mortgaged their 
land and their houses to Marwan money-lenders. On the other hand, 
the position of the ordinary Bhathela cultivator has improved, and, 
though they are less saving in their habits than some of the cultivat- 
ing classes, as a body they may be said to be almost free from large 

OusanTthrif?v^*r Kanbiand Bohora cultivators are industri- 
ous and thrifty. Careful not to become involved in debt, they borrow 
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only small sums, and are punctual in making re-payments. As a rulcj 
they procure advances on reasonable terms either from their fellow- 
cultivators or from the village shop-keeper. On the other hand, the 
small holdings and scanty capital of the Rajput cultivators force them, 
in times of scarcity, to seek the money-lender's help, and few of them 
are said to be free from debt. The Kolis, who belong to the class 
known as ialahda, or indigenous, are, as cultivators, intelligent and 
hard-working.^ At the same time they are much addicted to drink, 
and it is probably from this cause that, while some of them are pros- 
perous and independent, many have sunk to the level of the black 
races, and become the hereditary servants, or lu'dis, of the Brahman 
cultivators.^ 

At present (1 876), though indebtedness is common, few of the better 
class of cultivators are dependent for support on the money-lender’s 
capital. In years of scarcity, cultivators of all classes may have to 
borrow in order to meet the government demand ; they may have 
lost their cattle, and be unable to replace them from their own sav- 
ings ; or a valuable crop may fail, and the owner of the land may be 
unable to repay the capital advanced on the security of the out-turn of 
his field. Special causes, such as these, at times may force even 
thrifty cultivators to seek the money-lender’s help. But at present, 
as in 1840, the origin of indebtedness among the better class of 
peasants would seem, as a rule, to be the large sums they consider 
themselves bound to spend on their marriages and other family 
ceremonies.® This is said to be especially the case with the Bhtithelas, 
who still spend from £50 to £200 (Rs. 500 to Rs. 2,000) on each mar- 
riage occasion. The corresponding charges among Kanbis vary from 
£20 to £100 (Rs. 200 to Rs. 1,000). But, in addition to their neces- 
sary expenses, well-to-do Kanbi families, especially if connected with 
the house of the headman of the village, are anxious to entertain the 
people of their own and of neighbouring communities. In parts 
where they form the bulk of the population, the expenses of the 
Bohora cultivators fall but little short of those incurred by Bhathelds. 
Kolis, on the other hand, are said to have comparatively moderate 
ideas on the subject of marriage expenses, seldom spending, on such 
occasions, more than £10 (Rs. 100). 

A cultivator of the better class in want of small advances, 
say of not more than £10, will, unless he already has dealings with 
a professional money-lender, seek to obtain the amount he requires 
from a fellow-cultivator. When, on the other hand, sums from £20 
to £100 (Rs. 200 to Rs. 1,000) are required, the cultivator will gener- 
ally have recourse to the village shop-keeper or Marwari. In neither 
case will a man of this class, unless previously involved, be asked 
to furnish any special security. A stamped paper is prepared, binding 
the debtor to repay the amount advanced either in a lump sum 
or by instalments. If the borrower fails to meet his engagements. 


^ Pdrchol settlement report, para. 45. 

2 Chikhli settlement rexiort No. 310 of 1865, para. 50. 
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the money-lender demands some articles in pledge, or requires the 
debtor to mortgage his house or a portion of his land. If the 
debtor refuses to mortgage his property, the creditor will demand 
sureties, or, failing this, will have recourse to the headman and other 
leading villagers,^ or to some friend of his debtors, to whom he 
states his version of the case, asking them to bring the debtor 
to reason. The arbitrators, on hearing both sides of the question, 
generally suggest some arrangement for meeting the creditor’s most 
pressing demands. If the headmen of the village decline to come 
between the debtor and the creditor, or if the arrangement suggested 
by them cannot be carried out, the money-lender has recourse to the 
civil court. His object will not, however, be to recover his full claim, 
for now, as in 1840, ‘ a cultivator is too profitable a dependent 
to be suffered to achieve his freedom.’ - 


According to the census returns of 1872, the aboriginal tribes, the 
dark races, or Mlijmraj, numbered 106,505 souls, or no loss than 
33‘31 per cent of the entire population of the district. From tho 
following tabular statement it will be seen that of the different 
tribes or clans — of which no fewer than twenty are to be found within 
the limits of the district of Surat — the most important are tho Dubla.S; 
numbering 71,533 ; the Dhondias, with a strength of 40,433 ; the 
Chodhras, with 19,153; and the Naik.as, with 17,032. It also appears 
that, while settlements of the dark races remain in all parts of tho 
district, their number varies considerably according to the character 
of the country. Most numerous in tho hilly tracts towards the east 
and south, they attain their greatest strength in Miindvi, whore they 
form 70'98 per cent of the entire population. Towards the north-west 
the dark element becomes gradually scantier till, in tho neighbour- 
hood of the city of Surat, it reaches its minimum ; tho fair races of 
the Chorasi sub-division out-numbering its dark tribes by nine to one. 
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5.684 

71,533 

17,632 

46,433 

19,153 1 4,504 

1.G26 

166,565 

499.938 

33 31 


conSZlirZll tribes marked differences in character, an 
considerable variety in condition, are to be found, as compare 


on parts of the district, though, 

le^ common. ^ influence of village headmen, it is becoming 

^ Mr. Simson’s letter No. 322 of 1840. 
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with the fair cultivatorSj all of them are distinctly inferior in Chapter VIL 
mental and bodily powerd Desire for strong drink is a passion — 7 - 

with the members of these tribes. The Chodhras in the Mandvi Capital, 

sub-division, though numbeiing less then 20,000, and all miserably Borrowera. 
poor, have been estimated by the settlement officer to spend Dark races, 
on liquor a yearly sum of £3,000 (Rs. 30,000).- Again, in the 
Chikhii sub-division, the Niiikas ‘ will sell all they possess, even 
the rags that cover them, for a small quantity of liquor’® ; and, 

' except the state demand, the Parsi liquor-seller gets every farthing 
the Dhondia tribe can scrape together.’ * 

Arranged according to their social position, the members of these 
tribes belong to three classes — small landholders, independent labour- 
ers, and hereditary servants. In spite of arrangements under 
which cultivators of the dark races held laud at specially easy rates,® 
their condition in 1 850 would seem to have been wretched in the 
extreme. The landholder of this class was at that time described 
as " a prey to the money-lender, who eats the hardearned profits of 
his labour. The very seed he sows is often not his own, and tha 
rates of interest he has to pay leave him with only a bare subsist- 
ence of the coarsest grain.” ® In 1856 the collector, IMr. Liddell, 
gave a similar account of the condition of the cultivators of the dark 
races.’’ In 1869, in spite of the high prices and prosperity of the 
preceding years, the settlement officer found that in Pardi even 
the better class of the aboriginal tribes rarely tasted rice, subsist- 
ing almost entirely on the coarsest and cheapest grains supplemented 
by large draughts of liquor.® “ Their supplies,” he adds, “ of even 
those cheap grains generally fail before June, so that they are 
compelled to beg from the money-lender seed and food to suffice 
till next harvest, when the loan has to be returned with fifty per 
cent more grain than the quantity received. Any thing the money- 
lender does not absorb goes to the liquor-seller.” The six years 
that have since passed seem to have wrought but little change in 
the condition of the cultivators of the dark tribes. They admit 
that, without the help of the money-lender, they cannot till their 
laud, and so poor are they that for two months in the year, from the 
middle of April till the middle of June, many of them live on 
roots. The only advance these tribes have made under British 
management would seem to be, that in some parts of the district 


' As shown above, more than 80 per cent of the whole number of aboriginal tribes 
are known as Dahlds; a word said to be a corruption of Durbalds or ‘ weaklings.’ 

MAndvi settlement report No. 1745 of 1872, para. 17. 

^ Chikhii settlement report No. 310 of 1865, para. 46. 

^ Chikhii settlement report No. 310 of 1865, para. 48, 

5 Colonel Prescott’s report No, 310 of 1865, on the introduction of revised rates of 
assessment in the Chikhii sub-division, page 60. The deduction on account of colour 
was as much as 25 per cent. 

® Letter from Mr. A. F. Bellasis, First Assistant Collector of Sur.at, No. 42, dated 
15th October 1850, para, 13. 

’’ No. 588, dated 7th July 1856, 

® Report on the revision of the land assessment of Pardi sub-division, 1869, page 10, 
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they have been raised from the position of wild, unsettled squatters 
to that of fixed and steady cultivators.^ 

These men are the village shop-keeper’s most constant customers. 
With them he opens an account, giving a few farthings’ worth of 
tobacco, or lending a penny or two that they may buy liquor. When 
a death happens, a marriage has to be celebrated, or an instalment 
of rent is due, and silver is nowhere to be had except at the money- 
lender’s, a bond is drawn up on stamped paper, at rates of interest 
vai-ying from twenty-four to thirty per cent, and in some cases 
rising to as much as seventy-five per cent per annum. But this is 
not all the borrower has to pay for the accommodation. The village 
money-lender is no less skilful than the town-usurer in increasing his 
profits by deductions and penalties, and by turning to his own account 
varieties in the value of the currency. Before long the debtor fails 
to pay the instalments as they fall due ; his crop is handed over 
to the money-lender ; and, though his fanaily during the hot-weather 
month feed chiefly on roots and fruit, a certain amount of grain has to 
be borrowed for their support, and at the beginning of the rainy sea- 
son a further supply is required for seed. These grain advances are 
charged for at special rates according to the proverb — hinn havmii, 
l-hawdiiu rlohorti ; for seed double, for food one and a half. The 
advances of grain are entered in a separate account, the grain book, 
or ddiidni nonclJt. In this account the borrower is debited, if the 
advance is for seed, with double the quantity of grain actually 
received, and with half as much again as the quantity received, if tho 
advance is for food. If by the end of the year the borrower has 
failed to repay tho whole amount advanced, double tho balance 
against him is entered in the new books. Instead of repaying tho 
advance in grain, should the borrower wish to repay it in money in 
addition to double the value of the grain advanced, he has to pay one- 
quarter more. Thus, if A borrows twenty pounds of millet in April 
(Chaitra) he is debited with forty pounds, wbichhe may pay at any time 
within a year. If he pays in grain in December, only forty pounds 
are required; but if he prefers to pay in cash, he will have to give tho 
value of fifty pounds. In the eastern parts of the district, as soon as the 
rains are over, the money-lender goes round, from hamlet to hamlet, 
claiming his share in the crop. Beyond this he can do little to recover 
his debts. For the Bhils and Ohodhras, the dark people of those 
parts, are not by their habits tied down to any particular spot, and, 
if too bard pressed, will forsake their huts and set up afresh hamlet 
beyond the reach of the money-lender. The following extract from 
a shop-keeper’s account books, furnished by the mamlatdar of 
Msmdvi, shows bow the money-lender deals with his customers of 
this class, and what record he keeps of their transactions: — 


1 +■ years, before its acquisition by the British, the aboriginal popu- 

lation ot Balsdr had left their lands. They subsequently came back, and in 1828 form- 
ea a large portion of the agricultural population. But, again falling into debt, they 
j and fields, and in 1833, except in three villages, bad almost tlisap- 

n j ' Jhahar. At that pme they rvere extremely unsettled. A death in a family, 
woii'bl in tritlmg circumstance affecting their highly sensitive fancies, 
Mr Clin. 1*1 , ™ 1“''® their houses and property and move to another village. — 

i\li, Olminbers report dated 23rd December issi 
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Extract from the account of Khitsdl Fakira Chodhra, of the villacje ofGantoll, 
for Samicat year 1920-1921 (a.d. 1864-65). 


Keceipte (Jama). 


Posh Jf’acl 4th. 

Castor-oil seeds, 60 lbs 
Clarified butter, 15 Ibs, 


£. s. d. 


0 4 6 
0 8 0 


0 12 6 


Payments ( Udhdr). 


IVaisdl-h Wad 3rd. (Page 
70 of the day book.) 
Copper coins paici 
to self 

A'shdd Slid .3, page 130. 
Copper coins paid toj 

self 

A'shad Slid 14, page 136. 
Paid to self ... 


BiJiuiee due , . 


0 8 10 ) 


Shrdran Slid 1,5, page 151. 
Paid to self . 

I’e.as, 5 lbs., given to 
his sister ... 

Salt to self 
Posh Slid 4, p.age37. 

p-- .. . » . 

Mlh ' ■. . 

p. • 


c - I : ] ' , 

exchange 2 as. (3(/,) 
Mdhn Slid 12. 

Paid to self , . . 
Chailra Slid 7. 

Copper coins ... 
Page 121. Cloth 
Interest .. 


s. d. 


0 2 0 

0 0 3 
0 0 3 
0 0 4) 
0 0 4) 

0 1 o' 
0 0 0 

0 8 3 

0 2 0 

0 0 3 
0 2 5) 
0 3 8 
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Total .1 114) 


Total . 


1 1 4) 


In the rural parts ot the district almost all unskilled labourers who, 
according to the census of 1872 numborod 69,757 souls, belong to 
the dark races, including Kolis. The increased demand for labour 
in the year 1859, when railway works were in progress, and again 
during the years of high prices (1863-1866), when in rnany cases 
well-to-do cultivators ceased to work with their own hands, im- 
proved for the time the position of this class. But their improvi- 
dence and fondness for intoxicating drinks prevented them from 
putting by any of their savings, and the fall in yvages, which has 
again taken place, has reduced the labourers of the dark tribes almost 
to their former condition. As a borrower of this class can seldom 
give any but personal security, the ordinary shop-keeper refuses to 
deal with him ; sometimes the weU-to-do cultivators, for whom he 
generally works, will make him a small advance ; but, as a rule, 
men of this class, when in want of money, resort to the Parsi liquor- 
seller. When once indebted to the liquor-seller, these labourers have 
but little chance of setting themselves free, and, as a rule, sink by 
degrees into a position of entire dependence upon him. 

The third position occupied by members of the dark tribes is that 
of serfs, or hereditary servants, attached to families of the fair class 
of cultivators. These bondsmen are called hati) literally ploughmen. 
They are to be found throughout the district, and belong to 
diSerent branches of the aboriginal population. In Mandvi they arc 
Chodhras ; in Pardi, Naikas ; in Balsar, Uhondius ; and Dublas 
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in all parts of the district. Kolis, though reckoned one of the fair 
races, contain, among their number, families who have sunk into 
the position of serfs. In Chikhli many, and in Parchol most, of the 
Mlis are said to belong to the Koli caste.^ The total number of 
Jiulis in the Surat district has not been shown in the census returns. 
Roughly it may be estimated at about 27,-500 souls, or one-sixth part 
of the entire strength of the aboriginal population.^ 

The proprietors of these serfs, called by their hereditary servants 
dlinnidmo, or master, are, for the most part, members of the fair tribes, 
Bhathela Brahmans, Kanbis, and Rajputs. Originally, it seems pro- 
bable that families of the dark tribes attached themselves as bonds- 
men, especially in years of scarcity and famine, to the households of 
men of the cultivating classes only. At present, however, serfs are 
to be found in the service of some village shop-keepers. For, though 
the practice of openly buying and selling bondsmen no longer pre- 
vails, Marwaris are said, at times, if in want of a workman, to take 
over from a cultivator of the better class a liuli or two in part 
payment of a debt. Parsi liquor-sellers have also in their power 
families of the aboriginal races who have mortgaged their labour at 
the only means of obtaining an advance of money. And in years of 
scarcity, instances still occasionally occur in which members of the 
dark tribes agree to enter into the service of a cultivator on condition 
that he supplies their families with grain. Though practically hold- 
ing the position of bondsmen, such servants are not called hdJi. The 
use of this term is confined to families who, for generations, have 
held the position of hereditary servants. In different parts of the 
district the relation between landowner and serf would seem to vary 
considerably. Thus, in 1816, Captain Newport found that the hdlis 
of the Parchol (now Jalalpor) sub-division, unlike those of other parts 
of the district, were subject to be sold at their master's wish.® And 
while in Balsar and Chikhli, w'hen his services were not required by 
his master, the hdli might work as a labourer on his own account, in 
Parchol the masters were said to hire their Jai lis out as labourers, 
keeping to themselves whatever wages might be earned. No social 
degradation attaches to the position of a kali. Men of this class in- 
termarry with the independent labourers of their own tribe ; and the 
female hdlis are, even in high-caste families, employed as domestic 
servants — drawing water, cleaning the house, and looking after the 
cattle.^ 


The hdlis live sometimes in groups, forming by themselves a dis- 
tinct hamlet, or falia. In other places a portion of the village site 
has been assigned to them. But, as a rule, two or three families may 
be found settled in the fields, squatting on some open plot on their 
master’s land. Their dwelhng is a small hut, consisting of a single 
room ; the walls made of cane, plastered with mud, and the roof of 


1 Chikhli settlement report, para. 50, and PArchol settlement report of 1816, 
para. 45. 

* Kav Salieb Kesavlal Nathubhai, MAmlatdar of Balsar, 

^ Settlement report of the PArchol pargana, 1816. 

Captain Newxiort’s Parchol settlement report, para, 45, 
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thatch. Some pieces of matting to sleep on, and a few earthen- ware 
cooking vessels, are all the furniture these huts contain. The clothes 
worn by the hdlis aro of the scantiest and coarsest description. Two 
cloths, — one for the loins, called dliohir, and the other to wrap round 
the head, called /«?/«,— and a pair of shoes, is all the man requires ; 
and, except in a few clans, among whom the practice of wearing a 
boddice, or prevails, one large sheet, or so ZZe, suffices for the 

woman^s clothing. These articles they obtain, in some parts of the 
district, once a year from their master. But, as a rule, Z/dZZ.-f are 
expected to clothe themselves from their earnings at odd times, as 
labourers. Ornaments they have none, except a few rings of brass, 
tin, or polished wood, which the women wear in tiers, on their legs 
and arms. 

From June to December is the cultivator’s busy season. During 
these months, when he has to be early at field, the kali and his wife 
rise at dawn and cross over from their hut to the master’s house. 
Here they meet with the rest of their master’s ZiuZt.s, from two to 
twenty families, according to their master’s position.' All pass into 
the public room, ov parsdl, of their master’s house ; and, sitting in 
groups on the floor, receive their morning meal from the hands of the 
females of the family. To each one, a cake or two of millet bread, 
some pulse, u'nl, and a jugful of whey; perhaps some pickles, 
and a small supply of tobacco. The meal is over by about six 
o’clock, and, except one or two women who stay in the master’s 
house as domestic servants, the kalis sot off to the fields. Generally 
the master or one of his sons goes with them, and they work together 
till eleven or twelve o’clock. About this time the females of the 
master’s family come into the fields, bringing the hdlis’ mid-day meal. 
This meal consists of millet cakes, pulse, and whey. The master 
eats the same food as his ploughmen. After a short rest — for if well 
fed the /(dZZ.s would seem also to be well-worked — and a smoke, work is 
resumed and carried on till sunset. They then return to the master’s 
house and receive their daily allowance of grain. Four pounds of 
uuhusked rice, or hJidt, for a man ; two pounds for a woman ; and 
for a child from a half to a whole pound. These rations are distri- 
buted by the females of the master’s family to the kalis’ wives. Only 
what is wanted for the evening meal is taken, and the rest left iu 
the master’s hands. The balauco of the kali’s allowance of grain is 
not placed by itself, and nothing is put down in writing. But, when 
she receives her allowance, the kali’s wife talks over with her mistress 
the state of their grain account. After a hard day’s work, before leav- 
ing the master’s house, the ploughman generally is allowed a drink of 
liquor, or tddi. Many masters have palm-trees on their fields, and set 
apart the produce for the use of their serv.ants. When the farm work 
IS light, the ploughman, after breakfast, finishes off what there may be 
to do in the fields, and returns to his hut, where he spends the rest of 
the day. In the evening his wife fetches the allowance of grain. 


1 Captain Newport, in his Pirchol settlement report (1816), para. 46, foot-note, 
mentions the case of an old village manager, or (kscii, who had as many as 400 hdUs’ 
-i-here are no such households now. 
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Chapter VII. At times, when there is nothing for him to do in his master’s fields, 
— T , the ploughman is expected to seek for work, or to employ himself in 

Lapital. cutting faggots and taking them to market. When thus engaged, the 

Borrowers. ha K receives no food or grain from his master, but is allowed to keep 

Dark races. what wages he may earn. Should he fail to find work, the hdli will, in 

the evening, send his wife to the master’s house for a supply of grain 
from the balance at his credit. It seldom happens that the huU 
exhausts all the grain at his credit. If all is expended, the master 
advances what additional grain the hdli requires. 

When employed by his master on other than field work, the hdU 
occasionally receives wages in cash. If, for example, the hdli takes 
the grain to market, he is paid wages for the time he has been absent. 
Again, he occasionally has a piece of luck, as when he is sent to escort 
a female member of his master’s family to the house of her husband or 
I father. On leaving to return, the hdli generally receives a present 

of a rupee or two from the master of the house. On the chief 
holidays of the year, about eight days in the twelve months, the 
hdlis rest, but receive their meals and allowance of rice as on ordi- 
nary working days. The actual expenses at a hdli’s wedding are 
I paid by the master. The expenditure, which consists chiefly of the 

liquor drunk by the guests, generally amounts to from £1 to £2 (Rs. 10 
to Rs. 20), and never exceeds £10 (Rs. 100). When the serfs of 
different masters intermarry, the general practice would seem to be 
that the man continues to work for his master, and the woman for hers. 
The children are divided, or, if there is only one son, his services are 
shared. Sometimes the wife works for her husband’s master. In 
the event of a /idh' dying, the widow is free to marry again. But any 
son she may have had by the first marriage is bound to the service 
of her first husband’s master. On the occasion of a marriage in the 
master’s family, the hdlis are presented with clothes. The men with 
a sheet to throw round the body, dhotar, and a cloth to wrap round 
the head, fdliu, worth together about three shillings (Rs. 1-8) ; the 
women with a long cloth, sdllo, costing about two shillings, and those 
who wear it, with a boddice, choli, worth not more than ninepence 
(6 as.) The four or five days of the wedding festivities are a busy 
time for the servants, and, though their ordinary supply of rice is not 
distributed to them, they are well treated, eating the same food as 
the guests, and kept freely supplied with liquor. 

Treated with ‘kindness and consideration,’ the hdlis are con- 
tented.i ‘ They suffer neither want nor oppression, and, from their 
extreme ignorance, are happier, and perhaps better and more 
regularly fed, than if they had themselves to depend on.’^ In their 
leisure hours, allowed to earn money for themselves, and, aided by 
their master to bear the expense of their weddings, it is not to be 
"wondered at that, tdl recently, instances of desertion ivere extremely 

' Colonel Prescott’s Chikhli settlement report No. 310 of 1865, para. 49. Captain 
Newport (1816) says ; “I have heard several of the owners say ’they would sooner 
dispose of their wives, their jewels, or their houses, than sell their slaves ” Parchol 
settlement report, para. 46. 

^ Captain Newport’s Parchol settleicent report^ 1816, para, 45. 
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rare. Though the temptations of high wages have induced haJifi to 
abandon their masters, and the inability of the masters to enforce 
their claims of service in courts of law have perhaps of late years 
combined to make the relations of master and servant less kindly 
than they formerly wore, in the opinion of local officers well acquaint- 
ed with their relative conditions, hulis are still, as a rule, better off 
than those of their clan who arc nominally free labourcrsd 

With the exception of the banker, or mhtildi-, and the pawnbroker, 
or jansdu, the several varieties of money-lender, the town-usurer, 
the village shop-keeper, the well-to-do cultivator, and the Farsi 
liquor-seller, have the reputation of taking an unfair advantage of the 
ignorance and necessity of the poorer class of borrowers. It would 
appear from the civil courts returns that, during the five years ending 
with 1874, the pressure of the civil courts upon the indebted classes, 
though with some variations from year to year has, on the whole, 
considerably increased. During these ye.ars the total number of suits 
disposed of has risen from 5,723 in 1870 to (5,023 in 1874, an advauco 
of 15’72 per cent. Calculating on the basis of one debtor to each suit, 
this figure (G,G2.3) shows that during the year 1874 the representa- 
tives of 4‘36 per cent of the families of the district were taken into 
court by their ereditors, and in only 130 eases, or 2'.53 per eeut of tho 
entire number of suits was the decision of tho court in the defend- 
ant’s favour. Of the decrees thus passed, 41 '01 per cent have, on 
an average, during the period of five years, been given against tho 
defendant in his absence. The practice of making orders in tho 
defendant’s absence is, it would seem, on the increase ; the numbers 
having risen from 2,105 in 1870 to 2,834 in 1874, an increase of 30 9 
per cent. There is also an advance in tho total number of transfers 
of property from 1,345 in 1870 to 2,234 in 1874, an increase of 00'09 
per cent. Of those, transfers of movable property have increased 
from 411 in 1870 to 813 in 1874, or 97‘81 per cent, and transfers of 
immovable property from 931 iu 1870 to 1,421 in 1874, or 52'lt per 
cent. Again, with regard to tho measures taken against the persons 
of debtors, creditors seem year by year, to an increasing extent, to 
be proceeding to extremes. The number of debtors arrested having, 
during the past five years, increased from IGO in 1870 to 195 in 1874, 
an advance of 21 ‘87 per cent. 

In 1840 Mr. Simson reported that, in spite of their exactions, the 
prevailing feeling of tho cultivating classes towards the village money- 
lenders was kindly. They considered him a friend, without whoso 
help gaiety on the occasion of family festivities would be impossible, 
and life not worth having.^ From the answers lately received, it ap- 
pears to be the opinion of the local officers that at present but little 
of this friendly feeling remains. The nearest approach to such a feel- 
ing on the part of the borrowing classes is reported to bo a somewhat 
sullen admission that tho money-lender is necessary. Still tho rela- 
tions between the lender and tho borrower would seem to be less un- 


’ Mr. Beyts, superintendent of survey, letter dated 8th July 1875. 
" Mr. Simson, No. 322 of 1840, para 2. 
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satisfactory than is the case in some other districts of Gujarat. The 
steps taken by creditors to recover their debts are said seldom to give 
rise to acts of violence in the district of Surat. Within the last two 
or three years one instance occurred, in the Balsar sub-division, in 
which a Marwari money-lender was killed by his debtors : but this is 
said to be an exceptional case.' The dark tribes of the Surat district 
seldom have recourse to acts of v'iolonce, preferring, as has been 
noticed above, when they consider themselves badly used, to remove 
out of the money-lender's reach. The cause of the difference in this 
respect between the Surat and Kaira districts would seem, however, 
to lie in the more patient character of the borrower, rather than in the 
greater moderation of the lender. In Surat the nominal rates of in- 
terest are as high as in Kaira, and the additional exactions but little 
less extreme. In one respect, indeed, the Surat rural money-lender, 
the Marwari shop-keeper, would seem to hold a stronger position than 
the Kaira Shravak. He has less to fear from the efforts of rival capi- 
talists. On the other hand, their very poverty acts to some extent as 
a safeguard to the dark races of Surat. Knowing their unsettled 
habits, and that they are always ready to seek a refuge in the tracts 
of forest and hill on the eastern borders of the district, the money- 
lender is careful to refrain from exactions which might drive his 
clients beyond his reach. 

In 1797 a committee appointed to inquire into the state of trade 
in Surat, reported that exorbitant rates of interest were charged, cul- 
tivators in some cases paying monthly rates of from two to two and 
three-quarters per cent.^ 

In 1827, when a cultivator had to apply for a loan, the usual terms 
were at the rate of twelve and a half per cent (2 annas in the rupee) 
for six months. If the debt was not paid at the end of six months, 
interest was added nominally at the rate of twelve, but really at the 
rate of twenty-four per cent. At the end of the year, if the debt 
was not paid, the principal and interest were joined to make one sum, 
on which interest ran at the rate of twenty-five per cent a year.® 
In 1840 the highest legal rate of interest was twelve per cent, and 
nine per cent was the rate commonly awarded by the courts. These 
rates were, however, much below the actual usury daily practised in 
advancing small sums of money 

At the present time, 1876, according to the returns received, in 
small transactions, when an article is given in pawn, artizans knd 
well-to-do cultivators pay interest at rates varying from nine to 
eighteen per cent per annum, the charge in the case of the poorer 
cultivators rising to twenty-four per cent. In such transactions, if 


* Mdmlatddr, Balsdr, and the sub-judge, Balsdr. 

“ Surat Papers, 90. 

3 Mr. Pyne's report. —Letter of the collector of Surat to Gorernment, 26th March 


* Mr. Simson’s letter No. 322, of 1840. 

statements of the histories of some debts were collected in 1876 bv Ea. 
Siheb KesharUl Nathubhii, mdmlatdar of Balsar. They are g.yen as a foot note a"“ 
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personal security only is received, the corresponding rates are said to 
vary from nine to twenty-four per cent per annum for the richer, 
rising as high as seventy-five per cent for the poorer class of 
borrowers. In large transactions, if movable property is mortgaged, I^a.tes of interest, 
in the case of artizans and well-to-do cultivators who can offer in 
pledge, houses, jewels, or other articles of lasting value, the rates are 
said to vary from nine to eighteen per cent per annum. When cattle 
or other movable property is pledged by the poorer cultivators, in- 
terest is charged at from twelve to twenty -four per cent per annum. 

When land or an hereditary allowance is mortgaged, the I’ates are 
reported to vary from eight to twelve per cent per annum. Except 
in the case of members of the wilder tribes, from whom interest 
exacted on personal security is said to rise as high as seventy-five per 
cent per annum, there would seem to be but little variety in the 
amount of interest charged in different parts of the district. These 
rates form but a small part of what the borrower is actually forced 
to pay. From the amount entered as principal in the bond, before 
the borrower receives it, certain deductions or manddmani are 
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seems doubtful how far such statements can be trusted as accurate, while, at the same 
time, they are useful as illustrating the character of the transactions that pass between the 
cultivators of Surat and their money-lenders : — 

In the village, Und.ichluwlrfdlia, the land is rich, the money-lenders are rich; but 
the state of the cultivators is bad. One tValabh Gosdi, a cultivator, by caste a Kanbi, 
gave me this account of his indebtedness : “In the year 18(>5, I and C'hhiba Gosai 
borrowed £20 (Rs. 200) from Nichha Mokan, the headman of the village, and a Kanbi 
by caste. Two years after this, in 1807, I gave 8S0 lbs. of sugar at 9s. per man, or 40 
lbs., or in all worth i!9 18s. In 1808 I paid i‘7 in cash. In 1809 I paid £5 more 
also in cash. In 1870 I gave teak timber worth J 1 lOs. and iSin cash, In 1871 I paid 
nothing. In 1872 the account was balanced, when i,'33 10s. were declared due by me. 
Nichha Makan told me that if f paid i,'20 down, the balance of T13 would be remitted. 
Hearing this, I sold my family jewels aud offered Nichha Makan £20 ; but this he refused 
to take. I then made use of this sum of £20 to meet the claim of another creditor. 
Nichha Makan continued to press for payment of his debt. There was a field of 
mine, with a crop of sugar-cane worth £20. This I gave up to the patel for £11 l2s., 
and for the remaining £21 18s. I mortgaged to him three houses of the aggregate 
value of £70. As the crop of sugar-cane was sold, I could not pay the government 
assessment on that field, and so a balance of £3 remained against me. Of this sum I paid 
£3 2s. The patel, however, said that £3 10.v. were si ill due on account of the 
government assessment, and on this account atlached a bullock of mine worth £10. 
Afterwards the patel got me to execute a bond, and to mortgage in his favour one acre 
and half of government land. I then went away into the G4ekwar's territory.” 

2nd Case . — Another cultivator of the same village, Parig R.atan, aKoli by caste, said : 
“I, twenty years ago, stood security for 14.v. After four years 1 gave sugar worth 
£1 15s. There still remained a balance against me of from l2s. to 14s. After 
fours years more 1 gave two bullocks of the value of £3 18.s. There was still a balance 
against me of £1 10s. After four years more I paid £3 12s. Three years ago my 
creditor got a bond from myself and Chhiba Gosiii for £9 18s. At the same time he 
obtained from myself alone a second bond for £2 10s. On account of interest on this 
latter bond he last year filed a suit against me for £4. He bad my bullocks attached, 
and I then paid £2 in cash. Now, instead of £2 balance, he asks £2 8s. The bond 
for £9 18s. is still standing against me.” 

3r(f Case . — The statement of Edma Chhiba, a fisherman of Wfigrej : “ About fifteen 
years ago I borrowed £1 4^. from Tekcband Bhudar, Marwari of Biliraora, I paid 
nothing on account of this debt for six years, when I passed a bond for £5. Still, I 
paid him nothing for three years more. The Mdrwari then tiled a suit for £9 4s. 
against me. I gave him a bullock worth £3 10^. and a cart worth £2 10^. To recover 
the remainder of his claim he had a crop of sugar-cane attached. As the crop was then 
ready for cutting, it lost £4 of its value.” 
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made, varying from two to five per cent. Besides this, if the condi- 
tions for payment are not carried out, penalties are imposed, and 
special allowances for the intercalary month and to cover variations in 
currency have to be paid. Six. per cent per annum is said to be gener- 
ally considered a fair return for money invested in buying land. 

In 1800, at the time of the introduction of Bi-itish administration, 
two coins, Broach and Surat rupees, were in circulation. ^ From a 
custom, at that time prevalent, of cutting into coins to test their 
genuineness, pieces of both these currencies were known by the name 
of the bored, or drilled rupees.^ In 1807 some inhabitants of Surat 
presented a petition, dated 9th August 1867, to the collector com- 
plaining of the state of the currency. From this memorial it appears 
that, at that time, in addition to the company’s coin, known as the 
broad, polLyu rupee, there were in circulation no fewer than eight in- 
ferior varieties.^ To lessen the evil, instructions were issued'* that 
the different coins complained of should be received at the govern- 
ment treasuries at a rate not exceeding one-half per cent over their 
current market value. Subsequently® the acceptance of coins accord- 
ing to the system of exchange by weighraent was authorized, and when 
the operations were brought to a close, debased pieces of an aggregate 
value of £121,544 14.s'. (Rs. 12,15,447) wore found to have boon with- 
drawn from circulation.® At present (1875), in the villages near the 
city of Surat, the government rupee is the coin in common use. In the 
Balsar sub-division there are in circulation, besides the standard coin, 
the Broach and to a small extent the Surat rupee, the former from two 
to three, and the latter from one to two per cent less in value than 
the standard coin. In the Mundvi sub-division the Broach rupee is 
in almost universal use. Bankers and merchants who carry on regu- 
lar business transactions make deductions on account of exchange. 
But town-usurers and village money-lenders are said to turn the 
difference of rates to their own profit, advancing Broach or Surat 
rupees and requiring payments to be made in the standard currency. 


1 Mr. Morrison, collector of Surat, letter to Government, dated 1 3tli November 1812. 
^ The terms in use were edklar from edi, a punch, and soldil from sohili, a drill used 
by carpenters and cobblers. 

^ Stciteincnt shou^iiKj th^ names and values of the Rupees in eireulatlou in Surat in 1867. 


Local Name of Coin. 

Touch per cent. 

Value of 100 in 
Surat market. 

Nakel (with hole) 

Sisel (lead) 

Tiimbano (copper) ,, 

Tanelo (bad) 

Untano (not known) .. .. !. 

Balelo (fired) .. ., .. .. 

Sak^i (good Sika) 

Liso (smooth) 

89*52 

44*23 

8*07 

91 58 

69*25 

91*65 

No vail 

Rs. a. p. 
03 13 0 
43 12 0 
12 8 0 
90 10 0 
90 10 0 
90 10 0 
e given. 

.... 


oAkS"’ V?® "if ® rurees found in houses burnt down in the great fire 

01 Government Kesolution Iso. 96, dated 2nd July 1863. ^ 

« Kesolution, Government of Bombay, No. U7] , dated 2nd October 1868, 

^ Uesohition, Government of Bombay, No. 1652, dated lOlh December 1869. 
Depm-tment ’ Bombay, No. 1250, dated 8th May 1872, Financial 
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Transfers of land commonly take place in one of three ways : (a) 
land is redinquished by cultivators or sold by government on account 
of the failure on the part of the holder to pay his rent ; (5) land is 
sold under the orders of the civil courts ; and (c) land is transferred 
by voluntary sale or by mortgage. Information as to the extent to 
which land is relinquished by cultivators or sold by government is 
not available ; while, under the head of civil court sales, transfers of 
immovable property other than land are included. Information as 
to the extent to which land is changing hands is, therefore, limited 
to the records of voluntary transfers to be found in the books of the 
registration department. From the abstract of the details compiled 
by the registration department, it would seem that, as regards the 
sale of land, the area of state land transferred rose from 731 acres in 
1866 to 2,898 acres in 1874, an increase of 206‘44 per cent; while, 
at the same time, the area of alienated land traiisferred rose from 
760 acres to 1,102 acres, or an increase of 45 per cent. That is, the 
total area transferred by sale rose from 1,491 acres in 1866 to 4,000 
acres in 1874, an increase of 1G8‘27 per cent. The average price 
per acre of state land in 18G6 was £8 19.s. (Rs. 89-8), and in 1874 
■was £2 4s. Id. (Rs. 22-0-8), a fallof 75'37 percent. The correspond- 
ing figures for alienated land were £36 2s. 3d. (Rs. 361-2-0) in 1866, 
and £5 Is. 2il. (Rs. 50-9-4) in 1874, a fall of 85'99 per cent. That 
is, the average price per acre of the total land sold fell from £22 
15s. lid (Rs. 227-15-4) in 1SG6 to £2 19s. 9d. (Rs. 29-14) in 1874, 
a decrease of 8G'89 percent. As the registration returns fail to show 
the assessment on the lauds transferred, no accurate conclusion can 
be drawn as to the extent to which the value of land has declined. 
The competition for land for a time increased its value, and it is said 

that in the years 1866 and 1 867, 
in some cases cultivators, 
tempted by the large sums 
offered them, parted with por- 
tions of their holdings. One 
acre of land is said, in some 
cases, to have fetched from £40 
to £50 (Rs. 400 to Rs. 500). 
The subsequent fall in the prices 
ofagricultnral produce, averaging as shown in the margin for thestaplo 
grains a decline of 53 per cent, has again reduced the value of land ; — ■ 

Statement of the sale-value of land in, the Surat District hetivccn the years 

18G6 and 1874. 


Name of Protlucf. 

No. of pounds 
per Uupce. 

Percentatje fall 
in vaine. 


1864. 

1874. 


Wheat... ... 

14 

26 

46 

nice 

11 

25 

50 

JuwAr 

14 

34 

58 
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Sale-value of land, 
lSGO-1874. 


Year. 

State Land. 

1 Auen-xted Land. 

1 Totad Land. 

Acres. 

Value in 

Piicc 
per acre. 

Acres. 

Value in 

1 

Price 
per acre. 

Acres. 

^'aluc in 

Price 
per acre. 

1866 
1867 ... 
1870 ... 
1874 ... 

731 

594 

1,719 

2,898 

£ 

6,543 

3,268 

9,193 

6,391 

£ s. (7. 

8 19 0 
5 10 0 
5 6 11 
2 4 1 

700 

812 

682 

1,102 

1 

£ 

27,446 

9.020 

12,029 

5,575 

£ s, d . 

.36 2 3 
11 2 2 
17 12 9 
5 12 

1,491 

1,406 

2,401 

4,000 

£ 

33,989 
12,288 
21 22‘* 
i 11^966 

1 & s. a . 

22 15 11 
8 14 9 
i 8 16 9 
2 19 9 
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From the folio-wing statement it would appear that the number 
of mortgages of land has fallen from 1,817 in 1869-70 to 1,118 in 
1873-74 


Statement showing the number and value of the mortgages of land registered 
during the following years : — 


1369-70. 

1870-71. 

j 1871-73. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No, 

Value. 


£ !.. 


£ 

s. 


£ 1 «. 


£ 

s. 


£ 

s. 

1,817 

e0,556j 12 

1,256 

83.229 

18 

1.389 

80,264. 2 

1,376 

71,336 

17 

1,118 

70,966 

19 


When land is bond, fide mortgaged, the common practice is for the 
mortgagee to pay the government assessment on the land and to sub- 
let it to some third party for cultivation. The mortgagee sometimes 
cultivates the land himself, and in a few cases, on his passing a deed 
to pay rental, the land is left in the hands of the original holder. In 
some cases the government assessment is paid by the tenant. 

In 1802, carpenters and bricklayers were paid 6d. (4 as.), and 
unskilled labourers 3c?. (2 as.) a day.* In 1819 these rates were still 
in force.^ In 1825 the daily wages of a carpenter had risen to 9c?. 
(6 as.), and that of an unskilled labourer to 4|c?. (3 as.) In 1837 
there was a further rise of skilled labour to Is. (8 as.), and of 
unskilled labour to 6c?. (4 as.) a day. Before many years were over 
wages again fell till, in 1841, they sank to the same level as they 
stood at in 1825. In 1857 the construction of the railway caused 
a demand for labour, and wages again rose. In 1859 a carpenter 
received Is. (8 as.), and a labourer 6t?. (4 as.) a day. In 1864 a further 
important increase took place, and from that year to 1869 the rates 
of daily wage remained steady at Is. 6c?. (12 as.) for a carpenter, and 
from lO^c?. to Is. (7 to 8 as.) fora labourer. Since 1870 wages have 
again fallen, and at present (1876) the daily wage of a carpenter is Is. 
(8 as.), and that of an unskilled labourer 6t?. (4 as.) The following are 
the rates of wages at present (1876) paid to the different classes of 
workmen in the steam factories at Surat : Bricklayers earn from 
Is. 9(?. to 2s. (14 as. to Re. 1) a day ; fitters and blacksmiths from 16s. 
to £5 (Rs.8 to50) a month; firemen from £1 4.s. to £1 16s. (Rs. 12 to 18) 
a month; unskilled labourers from Oc?. to74c?. (4 to 5 as.) a day. Women 
employed in the card-room as drawers, slubbers, and rovers, earn from 
1 2s. to 18s. (Rs. 6 to 9) a month. With the exception of three Musal- 
mans, all the women employed in the mills are Dhers. Boys, from 
ten to fifteen years of age, at work in the throstle department, earn 
from 6s. to 10s. (Rs. 3 to 5) a month ; men and boys employed in the 
mule department, from 8s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 4 to 15) a month. An ordi- 
nary day's work in the factory lasts for ten and a half hours. Except 


^ and 2. Collector’s letter to Government dated 21st January 1819. The details of 
-wages and prices given in the text have been obtained from district officers and from 
government records in Surat and in Bombay. 
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Parsis, who have their food brought to the factory, the work -people 
bring their dinner with them. Three-quarters of an hour, from a 
quarter past one to two o'clock, are allowed for the mid-day meal. 
Sundays and all Hindu holidays are allowed as days of rest. Coal is 
chiefly used as fuel in the Jafar Ali Factory. Ginning factories use 
wood. 

Agricultural labourers earn about one-quarter less than town 
labourers. Some account of the earnings of dependent field labour- 
ers is given above, p. 199. Among independent field labourers, 
adult men receive (1876) 4|d. (3 as.), women 3|d. (2^ as.), and 
children 2il. (1^ as.) a day. In ordinary seasons people of this class 
find employment throughout the year. When not weeding, attend- 
ing to irrigation, watching crops, or harvesting, the men cut wood, 
collect sticks, clear out reservoirs and limestone pits, or labour on 
public works. Their wives attend to milch cows, or collect cow- 
dung for fuel cakes. Among the members of a labouring family, it 
seldom happens that their joint earnings fall short of 12i>’. (Rs. 6) a 
month, a sum sufficient to keep them fairly well off. The condition 
of field labourers (1876) is much the same as it has been for some 
years past. Though labour is plentiful, the rise in the price of food- 
grains has been accompanied by at least an equal increase in the 
rate of wages. An adult field labourer receives now (1876) 4Jd, (3 
as.), and in some cases 6cZ. (4 as.) a day, instead of about 3d. (2 as.), 
the ordinary rate of rural wages before the rise of prices in 1862. In 
the cotton season, picking is paid by contract at the rate of j(?. (2 pies) 
for five pounds. As an expert labourer can in one day pick as much 
as forty pounds of cotton, a man, his wife, and one child can, when so 
employed, earn in one day as much as Is. (8 as.) The better class 
of independent field labourers are not without credit with the village 
banker. On the personal security of two labourers of this class, the 
borrower and a friend, the village money-lender will, at rates varying 
from eighteen to twenty -four per cent a year, advance sums of from 
£3 to £4 (Rs. 30 to 40) . In the suburbs and city of Surat the wages are 
generally paid entirely in cash ; in the country, both in cash and in 
grain, but more often in cash. As a rule, wages are paid daily. But 
in Surat and other towns, when large buildings are under construc- 
tion, skilled labourers are paid by the week, or by the fortnight. 

Returns showing the prices of the staple products of the district 
are available from 1824 to 1876. The following statement may be 
roughly divided into five periods. The first from 1824 to 1842, a 
time of high prices ; the second from 1843 to 1854, years of falling 
prices ; the third from 1855 to 1860, a time of reaction ; the fourth 
from 1861 to 1866, a time of high prices, due chiefly to the American 
war; and the fifth from 1867 to 1876, a period of reaction : — 
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Prices, 

1824-1876. 


Statement ^ showing the mimler of pounds of the staple product sold for 
tico shillings (one rupee). 


First period from 1S24 to 1842, 


Name of Product. 


Raw cotton, IcapfU 
Millet, jmoar ... 
Wheat, 1st sorb 
Do. 2nd sort 
Rice, 1st sort ... 
Do. 2iid 80 i*t ... 
Pulse, luver 


Raw cotton kapdi 
Millet, juicdr ... 
Wheat, Ist sort 
Do, 2nd sort 
Rice, Ist sort ... 
Do. 2nd sort ... 
Pulse, tuo^' 


Raw cotton, Koxvib 
Millet, Jui'.vJr ... 
Wheat, 1st sort 
Do. 2«d sort 
Rice, 1st sort ... 
Do. 2nd sort ... 
Pulse, tv.vtr 
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Second period from 1843 to 1854, 


Third period from 
lbo5 to I860. 
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Fourth i>criod from 
1861 to 1866. 


Fifth period from 1867 to 1876. 
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Weights and 
sures. 


Pearls and precious stones are generally valued by their purity 
and weight. Gold is weighed on the scale shown in the margin. The 

tola, in general use, weighs one and a half 
ivdl more than a government rupee. Tho 
weight rati, is the seed of the Ahrus 
precatorius, and the other weights aro 
made of broken pieces of china-ware, lead, brass, or bell-metal j in 
shape they are either square, six-cornered, eight-cornered, or round. 
In weighing silver, the British rupee is generally used. In the case of 
metals, such as brass, copper, zinc, lead, iron, and in weighing grain 


3 Ratis 
16 WAls 
2 Gadiands 


= 1 Wdl. 

= 1 Gadidna. 

= 1 Tola. 


This statement is prepared, i, from the collector's return (No, 1468, dated 5th December 1863), con- 
taining information for the years fiom 1824 to 1363, prepared for the use of the Price Committee ; ii, 
noma special return prepared in the Bombay Secretariat for the years from 1864 to 1874 ; and iii, 
SeJ? 1876 aud 1876 Aa the collector of Surat reports that they 

as atlSapproximtdyoSr ” be accepted 
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of all sorts, tlie table sliown in the 
margin is current. The adhol is not 
represented by a distinct weight. These 
weightsare madeof iron. In shape they 
are either square, six-cornered, eight- 
cornered, or round. Some are long, like 
British hundred-weights. The ser is 
equal to 37 Surat rupees, or 374 rupees 
of British currency. In the case of cotton, one man is equal to 42 
sers, and in that of spices, sugar, tobacco, and certain other articles, 
the 7nan varies from 40 to 40 sers. 

Grass, hay, fuel, and cow-dung cakes are sold by head and cart- 
loads ; firewood is also sold by weight of 100 mana. Millet, juwdr 
stalks, or harah, and dry grass, are sold in quantities of 1,000 
bundles. 

Cotton seed, or Icapasia, is sold by weight. Cotton, in its raw state, 
or Jcdpas, is measured by the hlmr of 24 7naiis, and cleaned cotton by 
the Jihundi of 20 mans. The proportion of clean cotton to raw cotton 
is one-third of wool to two-thirds of seed, that is, 24 hhdrs, or 2,400 
pounds of uncleaned cotton will yield one khdndi, or 800 pounds of 
cleaned cotton. 

Milk is sold either by measures of capacity or by weight. The 
measures of capacity used are a ladle, or pa/n, and a set of small 
metal bowls, or lotus, serving as a quarter, a half, a one, and a two 
ser measure respectively. Castor-oil or diud, used for burning, 
and sweet-oil or fel, used for cooking, are, for quantities of less 
than five sers, sold by weight. In other cases, they are measured by a 
set of copper pots capable of holding five sers, ten sers, twenty sers, 
and one man, called punch serio, das serio, adJuaanio, and 'manio, 
respectively. 

Cloth is sold by the yard, or by the gaj, according to the wish of 
the purchaser. In the majority of cases, broad cloth and woollens are 
sold by the yard j and cotton, silk cloth, and tape, by the ejnj. A Surat 
gaj, more commonly called the tailor’s, or darjl’s gaj, is divided into 
twenty-four parts, or tasns, together equal to twenty-eight inches, 
about thirty-one tasus, being equivalent to one English yard. Gold 
and silver lace is sold by weight, as gold and silver. Shawls, 
clothes worn by men and women, such as dhotis, dupatds, and saris, 
and hats, caps, handkerchiefs, gloves, socks, and stockings, are sold 
by the dozen, the pair, or, except gloves, socks, and stockings, singly. 

Bamboo matting, or khapedo, is measured by the surface, and sold 
by the cubit, or hdth. 

As regards payment for masonry work, people, as a rule, them- 
selves purchase the bricks, cement, and other articles required, and 
for the work of building engage artizans and labourers. A few 
employ contractors, who are paid by the hundred cubic feet. 

Timber is measured hy a, gaj, 274 inches in length. In such 
earth-work as digging reservoirs and ponds, the unit of measure- 
ment is called chokdi. The cubic contents of this measure, ten feet 
long, ten feet broad, and one foot deep, are one hundred cubic feet. 

B 70-5—27 
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Chapter VII. 

Weights and mea 
sures. 

Stones. 

Land. 


Miscellaneous. 


Porbandar stones are bought by the hundred. The price varying 
according to the size of the stones. Rough-hewn stones and pebbles, 
called used as uietal for roads, are spread and piled on the 
ground, and measurements taken of the length, breadth, and height 
of the heaps. The unit of measurement is one cubic foot. 

A bigha of 25,600 square feet was formerly the unit of land mea- 
sure. The liyliu was sub-divided into twenty ivasa, and the tvasa 
into twenty vi-'^witsi Since the introduction of the revenue survey, 
an acre of 43,560 square feet has been substituted for the bir/ha. The 
acre is sub-divided into forty ijuntlids, and the r/u a f/ia into sixteen 
annas. The present acre is, therefore, equal to about one ligha and 
two-thirds, or, more strictly, to one bbjlia and fourteen-twentieths of 
a higJia. 

Fruits, such as plantains, cocoanuts, oranges, pomegranates, pomelo, 
limes, figs, and sugarcane, are generally sold by quantity. Almonds, 
cardamoms, cinnamon, cloves, betel-nuts, and other spices and drug.s, 
except betel-leaves, are sold by weight. Groceries and other articles 
of every-day use, such as sugar, sweetmeats, butter, vegetables, meat, 
and fish, are sold by w'eight. 

In the year 1848 an attempt was made by government to intro- 
duce the Bengal system of weights and measures into Surat, but, in 
consequence of the opposition of the people, it was abandoned. Dealers 
have their weights and measures stamped at the collector's office for 
the satisfaction of the police, who are empowered by law (Act X. of 
1 872) to inspect them. In Surat a fee, varying from three halfpence 
to threepence (annas one to two) is levied for stamping weights and 
measures. 


The details of weights and measures are supplied by E4o Bahidux Jagiiwanddg 
Khushdldis, huzur deputy collector, Surat. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAND. 

In 1800, on the occasion of the assumption of the entire govern- Chapter VIII. 
ment of the city of Surat, the establishment of chief and council . ^ • , ■ ' » 

was abolished. Instead of ' chief ’ the head officer was styled the Laud.°^ ° 
lieutenant-governor. As lieutenant-governor he was ‘ to exercise 
all duties of a political or other nature not directly belonging to the 
administration of justice or the collection of the revenue.’ He was to 
continue, as before, president of the commercial board and president 
of the quarterly criminal court, and the officer commanding the 
troops was placed under his orders. The other leading officials ap- 
pointed were a judge and magistrate with civil, criminal, and police 
powers in and over the city and port of Surat, the town of Rauder and 
tlieir dependencies, and a collector to let by auction all the cesses, to 
take charge of the general treasury, and to supervise the customs.* At 
the same time, to guide these officers in the exercise of their duties, 
a code of nine regulations was drawn up. Of these, the first provided 
for the trial of civil suits ; the second laid down the procedure to 
be followed in the trial of civil suits ; the third regulated the appre- 
hension and trial of persons charged with crime and misdemeanour ; 
the fourth prescribed the duties of the subordinate officers of the 
civil and criminal courts ; the fifth framed rules for the regulation 
of the Hindu and Musalman law officers of the civil and criminal 
courts ; the sixth provided for the reference to arbitration of suits 
for money or personal property, the amount or value of which did 
not exceed £20 (Rs. 200) ; the seventh determined the extent to 
which the right of appeal should be sanctioned ; the eighth pre- 
scribed rules for the provision of the company’s investment in Surat ; 
and the ninth regulation was for the collection of customs. 

The possessions, for whose management these arrangements were Acqiiisition of land, 
made, consisted, in the first iustaiico, of the ‘ city of Surat and its 1800-1840. 
dependencies’ acquired by the British in 1800. Under this phrase were 
included the town of Bander, and a share, estimated at about £21,063 
(Rs. 2,10,030) a year,in the territorial revenues of the districts formerly 
subordinate to the Moghal governor of Surat. In 1801 (December 


* The first officers who held these appointments were Hr. Seton, lieutenant-governor, 
with a yearly salary of £3,000 (l!s. 3,000 a month, hesnles fees, estimated at between 
£400 and £500 a year, to be applied to the payment of his establi.shinent) ; Mr. Ram- 
say, judge, salary not given ; and Mr, Galley, colleetor, on a yearly pay o£ £2,400 
(Rs, 2,000 a mouth). 
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29111)111686 possessions were increased by the transfer from Govindrav 
Gaekwar of the lands in the neighbourhood of the city of Surat, -which 
now form the Chorasi sub-division. Govindrav, at the same time, 
agreed to cede the Gaekwar’s share in the city revenues of Surat.^ 
Two years later (1802, June 7th), " A'nandrav Gaekwar, as a sponta- 
neous mark of his gratitude for the assistance given by the British 
in effectually reducing his rival Malharrav and taking the fort of 
Kari, granted them in full sovereignty for ever the sub-division of 
Chikhli, situated in the district of the Surat Athavisi.’ ^ In the 
following year, under the provisions of the treaty of Bassein (1802, 
December 30th), the Peshwa Raghunathrav, for the regular payment 
of the subsidiary force furnished by the Honourable East India 
Company, agreed to cede the portions of the district of the feui at 
Athavisi, at present represented by the sub-divisions of Olpad, 
Balsar, and Jalalpor, parts of Pardi and Bardoli, and three villages, 
Katargam, Kumbharia, and Fulpara, in Chorasi.® Besides this 
cession of land, the tribute of the small state of Mandvi (called 
Nandari in the treaty), estimated at £0,500 (Rs. 05,000) a year, was 
made over to the British, and it wa.s provided that the Peshwa 
should relinquish all rights, claims, and privileges affecting the city 
of Surat and the sub-divisions of Chorasi and Chikhli. It was 
subsequently (1803, December lOth) arranged, in deference to the 
wish of the Peshwa, who was anxious that Olpad should remain 
in the possession of Narsinh Khanderav, the chief of Vinchur, that 
in its stead lands should be ceded in Bundelkhand."* At the same 
time it was stipulated that as Olpad by its nearness to Surat was 
particularly valuable to the British, it should be managed so as to 
suit the convenience of the city, and that as the sovereignty of the 
river Tapti belonged to the British, the Olpad authorities should 
have no right or concern in the wreck of any vessel cast away on 
any part of the Olpad territory connected with the river Tapti. 
The next increase of territory was in 1816 (June 5th), when the 
lands of Karod, now part of the sub-division of Bardoli, were made 
over to the British.® In the following year (1817) three further 
additions were made to the Surat district. Of these, the first was 
Bagwara, now part of the Pardi sub-division, the revenue of which, 
under the terms of the treaty of Poona (1817, June 13th), was, along 


’ Surat Papers, 517, and Government letter, dated 29th December 1801, to the col- 
lector of Surat. This cession made in consideration of the protection and military 
aid given by the East India Company was, in 1803 (March 15th), confirmed by 
Govindrav’s successor A'nandr4v. — AitchisoiTs Treaties, VI., 292. 

'* Aitchison’s Treaties, VI., 294. 

^ The following are the details and estimated value of these cessions : Olpdd 
Rs. 3,16,000, now represented by OljiadjBaladr, Es. 85,000 ; Piirnera, Es. 27,000 ; Bhut- 
sar, Es. 6,200, now represented V>y Balsar and part of P.drdi ; PArchol, Es. 1 07 000 • 
and Supa, Rs. 51,000, now represented by .Jalalpor; Sarbhon, Rs. 30,000 Wdlod ’ 
Rs 30,000 ; BArdoh Kasha, Rs. 7,900 ; Buh.lri, Rs. 8,800, now represented by Bdrdoli • 
and the three Chords! villages, Rs. 5,000,— give a grand total of Rs 6,73 900 Frorn 
this total It was agreed that 20 per cent should he deducted on account of loss from 
nusmanagetneiit. 

* 8iipplenient<al Tre.aty of B.asscm.— Aitchisou, III., 73. 

Reg. 1., Sec. II., of 1817. 
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with the revenue of other districts in Gujarat, ceded by the Peshwa 
instead of the contingent of troops he had formerly, under the terms 
of the treaty of Bassein, agreed to provide.^ A few months after 
(1817, November 28th), under the terms of the supplemental treaty 
with the Gaekwar, on relinquishing all claims on the revenues of 
the Gaekwar portion of the Surat Athavisi, the British acquired the 
lands of Tarkesar, now part of the Mandvi sub-division, and the town 
of Mota, now attached to Bardoli.^ The third cession was the sub- 
division of Olpad. This territory, though under the terms of the 
original treaty of Poona (1817, June 13th), specially excepted in favour 
of its holder the Viuchurkar, was, in November of the same year, on 
account of his ‘ conspicuous and persevering hostility,^ taken posses- 
sion of by a detachment of the Bombay army.® Finally, in 1839 (De- 
cember 1 3th), on the death without heirs of the chief of Hilandvi, his 
territories, which since 1803 had been tributary to the British, were 
after a prolonged inquiry (1839-1843) treated as an escheat and an- 
nexed.^ These estates included the present sub-division of Mandvi 
in the north-east, and the fort of Pardi, with five villages in the south- 
west of the district now forming part of the Pardi sub-division. 

Besides the increase of area consequent on these acquisitions, the Ailministrative 
territorial charge of the collector of Surat has, from time to time, 
been altered. In addition to the tei’ritories mentioned above, the 
collector of Surat had under his charge from 1802 to 1805 the 
lands of Ankleswar and Hansot, also ceded under the terms of the 
treaty of Bassein, now part of the district of Broach. In 1830 the 
charge of the collector of Surat, who was styled ‘ principal collector,' 
was extended over Broach, and that district was reduced to the 
position of a sub-collectorate.® In 18 13 the limits of the collector's 
charge were reduced to the old district of Surat, and Broach was again 
made a distinct charge.® This arrangement continued till, in 1801, 

Broach was a second time placed under the Surat collector.’’ In the 
general revision carried out in 1869, Broach w'as for a third time 
raised to form an independent district, and this arrangement has 
since 1809 remained in force.® 


Chapter VIII. 

Administration of 
the Land. 

1800-1875. 


The history of the British administration of the lands of Surat 
contains two chief divisions, — the first, from 1804 to 1817, when the 
land revenue was collected through a class of middlemen ; and the 
second, since 1817, during which the settlement of_the land revenue 
has been direct with the cultivators. 


The territories that came under British management in 1803 were Condition of the 


found to be suffering from two evils : public order was disturbed by districta. 


1804. 


' Bombay Government Order dated 17th November 1817. 

® Aitchison’s Treaties, VI., 333 and 338. 

® Hamilton’s Description of Hindustan, I., 711. 

The Mandvi tribute had never been exacted. — Aitehiaon’s Treaties, VI., 2o4, 
® Government Order of 15th February 1830. 

“ Government Notification of 25th October 1843. 

’ Go.'ernmeut Notification of 27tb May 1861. 

* Government Kesolutioi) No. 2817 of 10th July 1869. 
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the excesses of armed bands, and the great body of the cultivators 
were impoverished by the exactions of the middlemen, or revenue 
contractors. The armed bands were in the employment of the class 
of men who, under the name of fjardsids, claimed, as the representa- 
tives of the original Hindu land-owners of the district, a share in its 
land revenue. These gardsids were not settled within the limits of 
the Surat territories then held by the British. Some of them lived 
northwards in Rajpipla, and others beyond the eastern frontier. 
During the early years of British rule, it was usual for men of this 
class to send an agent, or selot, at the head of a body of armed fol- 
lowers, to collect their share of the revenue.^ The rjardsld’s agent 
generally arranged for the payment of his master’s claims with the 
farmer of the revenue, or dcsdi. In some instances, jnixU-ids and 
dcudis are said to have combined to increase the g/irdsid’s charges, 
dividing between them the additional receipts. These demands 
often led to a breach of the peace. Villagers refused to pay, and, in 
retaliation, a stack of hay or straw was burnt, or one of the villagers 
was murdered. If this failed, the whole village was plundered, and 
the children were carried into captivity. To put a stop to this state 
of affairs, the gard-iids’ agents wore, in 1812, allowed to bring with 
them only a certain number of followers, and, to prevent all intrigues 
with the dosdis, the gardiidti’ agents were furni.shed by the collector 
of the district with a written statement of the amount due from each 
village.^ In the following year (1818), under an arrangement 
between the collector and one of the chief gun'itfids, a further improve- 
ment in the mode of collecting these claims was effected. The col- 
lector realized from the different villages the amount duo to the 
gurdsia, and, in a lump sura, paid it o\mr to the gat'd aUds agent. 
Ihe new system was popular with the gufdvids, as it saved them the 
expense of keeping up an agonBs estabbshment. Before the close of 
the year 1816 it had become universal, and from that time the claims 
of the Surat gardsids ceased to disturb the public peace. 

The middlemen, by whom the land revenue of the district was 
farmed, were known by the name of desdis. Almost all of them be- 
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longed to the class of cultivating or Anavla Brahmans. Unlike the Chap ter 
c7f''<Iis of northern Gujarat^ the Surat ih fu'iis were more than mere Administration of 
government servants appointed to superintend the collection of the the Land, 
land revenue. They were contractors, or farmers, of the revenue lSOO-1875. 
for large districts, aud so firmly established ^-ere they in this posi- .^^tractors, 

tion that, in many cases, a large group ot villages vas clistnbutea orAwiM. 
among the members of one family, each of -whora styled himself Josi'i i. 1800-1816. 

As manager of a village, or of a group of villages, the desi'i i tvaa 
also called In this position he exercised the functions of 
a patel, or village headman, ‘ collecting their rent from the different 
cultivators, seeing that the land actually in the possession of each 
cultivator agreed vith what he ought to hold and bore the crops 
stipulated in his engagement, helping the village clerk to make out 
the cultivators’ agreements, encouraging fresh cultivators to resort to 
the village, bringing its waste lands under tillage, and acting as an 
officer of police.’^ 

The des(i i was thvts the perfect master of the people without any Their power and 
one to chock him. fi'he collector made his assessment entirely in the ' 
dark ; and though it was his intention not to enhance the revenue un- 
less where there was an increase in the cultivation, yet the want of 
information on his part, as well as the fraud of the desdl, often operated 
to raise the government demand.^ This was the chief evil of the 
system. But in addition to this, the i/csii iV were, as landlords, in no 
way a useful class. They did not improve the district,^ and were 
found to be systematically defrauding the state on the one hand, 
and the cultivators on the other.‘ It was therefore determined, as far 
as possible, to reduce their power and influence. The first measure 


1 Mr. Assistant Collector Pyne’s report ot 1827, on Balsur. 

^ Mr. Elphinstono’s Minute, dated Cth May 1821. (Bom, Rev. Scl., 690.) Custom 
was, however, to a certain extent, a check on tlie (/i-sui .s' demands. In 1812 Mr. Morri- 
son writes, “ To secure the cultivators from oppression the are always bound lij' a 

writing, with a penalty attached, to collect no more than the usual rates.’' Besides this, 
they were ‘ obliged to give security, ho wli jamin , for the cultivation and population 
of the village in the ensuing season.’ But, in .-pito of tliese checks, their exactions were 
sometiihes most oppressive. Shortly before the introduction ot British rule, the whole 
population of Balsiir tn ice within live years deserted their villages and took refuge 
in Dharampor. — Watan Coniuiission Report (1866). 

® ‘No capital has been emplo y ed in improvements or in introducing new culti va' 
tion .... all wells and tanks have been made either by government or the 
cultivators. ’ — Mr. Elphinstone, in Bom. Rev. Sel. , 699. 

* In addition to their regular emolument of per cent, and to the possession of 
lands granted to them by former governments, the desd'ot increased their revenues ; 
I. At the expense of government — (i) By arranging with the stipendiary officer, or 
Icumdvisddr, to pay none of the tribute due to govermnent for the grants ot land held 
by them. (Mr. Morrison’s Report, 1812). (ii) By reducing the area of the government 
or talpat lands in their villages. This they did in several ways : (n) by mortgaging 
it to gardsids ; (h) by alienating lands nominally to village servants and others, but 
actually themselves drawing the assessment ; (c) by cultivating lands by their bonds- 
men, or hdlis, and so being allowed to hold it at specially low rates. II. The desdis 
increased their revenues at the expense of the cultivators — (i) By recovering from 
them land revenue in excess of the government demand, (ii) By levyino ‘ innumerable 
taxes.’ ‘ Shepherds had to pay them in wool, butter, and milk ; oil-'sellers in oil ; 
tanners in leather ; cotton-cleaners in cotton. No one escaped ; even the cultivators 
had, wdthout hire, to lend cattle and ploughs for the use ot the desdis and the village 
managers.’ — Mr, Morrison’s Report dated 2()th September 1820, 
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taken with this object was to appoint a fresh set of village clerks, or 
taldtis, as far as possible independent of the desdi, and bound to keep 
80 detailed a record of the demands on the cultivator that wholesale 
exactions on the deadis part would be no longer possible. Men whom 
the existing state of affairs favoured so greatly were naturally averse 
from any change of system. “ The opposition I experience,” writes the 
collector of Surat in 1812, “is principally from the (C-su is, jealous and 
alarmed, lest they should lose part of their present incomes and 
emoluments.” ^ So strong was their position, and so complicated their 
claims, that, for the first fourteen years of British rule, the appointment, 
in 1814, of a body of village clerks dependent upon government, and 
not upon the village managers, was the only stop taken to reduce the 
power and influence of the desdis. 

Under the original system the mode of settling the revenue was for 
the collector to send for the desdi and make as good a bargain with 
him as he could for the year’s revenue of the villages under his charge.^ 
These agreements were generally made in the month of April, when, 
subject to some adjustments, the amount to be paid by the desdi was 
determined. Of the sum agreed upon about two-thirds, though the 
share varied in different parts of the district, were due in October. Of 
the final instalment, the amount was to a certain extent variable, and 
in each year, with the view of determining it, the collector in the 
months of December, January, and February moved about the districts 
under his charge, examining the accounts of the preceding year, and 
comparing them with the probable produce of the current season. 
The government demand, estimated at about one-third of the total 
out-turn, was paid by the contractors in cash.® The revenue con- 
tractors, or desdis, generally kept their engagements and paid the 


1 Mr. Morrison’s letter to Government dated 13th Nov. 1812. Writing of the vil- 
lage clerks Mr. Morrison, in this same letter (1812), says : “The clerks were formerly 
nominated by the managers of villages, demis and j/altls, and are even now too much 
under their authority and control, I have endeavoured, hitherto with little success, to 
convince them that they are the immediate servants of government ; but I hope by 
collecting whatever income they may be entitled to from the vUlage and paying them 
mrect from this office, to render them more independent of the village manager.” In 
this Mr. Morrison would seem to have been snccessfiil, as in 1821 Mr. Elphiustone 
wntes, Nothing can be more complete than the state of the vUlage clerks’ books 
i 1 every point of mformation contemplated by the regulation.’’— Bom, Kev.' 


* This account is compiled from Mr. Morrison’s report of 1812 and Mr > 

minute (1821) Bom. Rev. Sel., 699. ’ ^TlMstone’s 


3 In the southern district of Surat, the system of a division of the nrodue.. u i 
government and the cultivators seems never !to have prevailed ^ '>®tween 

during the Muhammadan rule (probably about 1590), rates — that 

charge payable m cash,— had been introduced. These rates tlinnch , 
before the introduction of British rule, were always referred’ to long 

So much was this the case that the rates in force under the of standard, 

reduced assessment afterwards (1833-36) fixed by Messrs aratnas, and even the 
was always called ‘ iMitiani bvjoti’ or ‘the double rates ’ A ’ , “tiid others, 

revenue in cash, Mr, Morrison (1812) writes :“Ihave enns,',it„n i .r ® payment of the 
cannot discover that it has ever been usual to collect th books, but 

in which the revenue was paid was the Broach rupee bu t' eer^' 

. V . .»ui Laicuiateit on an average 


at } per cent more than that coin, because the^ cidtlw’ 

of money-changers, were in the habit of making smaH h?l oP'i'io" 

that the com was not counterfeit. These were ees^called ascertain 
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amount agreed upon •witli punctuality. Except that the desdis 
were responsible for one another, the practice of requiring a surety, 
or maiiotidd r, was not at all, or in only a very few cases, enforced in 
Surat. Nor, with the exception of the agent, or of the gardsia, 
who was forced to give this pledge of good behaviour when he came 
into the district, was the security of a hhdt ever required. In the 
case of default of payment, a government messenger was posted in 
the contractor’s village, and, until payment was made, levied a dady 
fine, or talhdna, of 3d. or 4d. (as. 2 to 3). 

As regards the relation of the contractors to the cultivators, Mr. 
Morrison (1812) divided the villages of the district into three classes — 
japti, hhdgddr, and nparicdria. A few of these villages, he says, had 
no desd is, and others had no pntels ; but, as a general rule, each village 
had both upafel and a desdi, and under them a havdlddr, some sweepers, 
dhers or bhangins, and in some cases a village clerk, or taldfi. Japti 
villages were those inhabited by settled or jnpti cultivators, who had in 
many cases owned the same fields for generations. These were always 
the most flourishing communities. In the case oi the hhdgddri, or 
sharehold villages, the lands were distributed among the village mana- 
gers, desdis or patch, who found their own cultivators, and were answer- 
able for the payment of the state demand, whether the land was cul- 
tivated or not.^ In villages with unsettled, or upanvdria, cultivators, 
the population was changed at the pleasure or discretion of the desdi 
or patch From these villages it was not uncommon for the cultivators 
to remove in a body on any supposed or real oppression of the manager. 
The contractor or village manager collected the revenue from the cul- 
tivators either by agreeing beforehand what was to be paid, or by an 
estimate of the value of the crops at harvest time.^ 

The history of the administration of the lands of Surat since 1816, 
when the system of collecting the land revenue direct from the cultiva- 
tors was introduced, contains three sub-divisions : i, from 1816-1 833, 
when the rates previously in force were continued ; ii, from 1833 to 


^ There is some diSei’ence of opinion as to the existence of a body of patels distinct 
from the Mr. Elphiustone (18*21) remarks, “ in general the displaced the 

old patel, and managed each village by means of their own agents called tdlukddr.” On 
the other hand he writes again, “ the establishment of patels in a plurality of villages 
is one of the advantages of the new system. ” — (Bom. Rev. Sel.,G98, G99.) Mr. Chambers, 
assistant collector of Surat, in his report dated 23rd December 1833, says : ** It will bo 
imagined perhaps that the dfmis have supplanted the patels, but I am more inclined to 
the opinion that there never were any patels in the villages of which the desdis claim 
the proprietary right. ” 

2 This agreement, or pattif was based on the quantity and character of the land. 
The rates varied in different parts of the country. Rice paid from Rs. 3 to Rs. 15 per 
blgka ; millet from Rs. 3 to Rs. 7 ; and sugar-cane from Rs. 25 to Rs. lOO and upwards. 
These were the rates commonly inserted in the patds ; but in favourable seasons an 
increase was generally levied from the cultVators. Of the average out-turn and 
market value of the different varieties of produce, Mr. Morrison has (1812) furnished 
the following estimate : “A bigha of the best millet ground will produce 45 mans of 
grain, which, at the usual market price, sell for Rs. 30. The first sort of rice ground 
in the sub-divisions of Balsdr, Chikhli, and Pdrchol (Jaldlpor) will give 60 mans per 
bigha, and these can usually be sold for Rs. 45.” “ Of the yield of sugar-cane, it is,” 

he adds, “ impossible to give any very correct idea. But in Pirchol, where it grows 
in the greatest perfection, a bigha can produce 125 mans, which may be sold at from 
200 to 250 rupees.” 

B 705-28 
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1863, when the rates were from time to time raised by the district 
officers ; iii, 1863 to 1876, when, under the working of a special sur- 
vey department, the lands of the district were remeasured and fresh 
rates of assessment introduced. Except in Olpad, where, partly on 
account of its prosperous condition, and partly because of its share- 
hold villages, no alteration was made, the practice of farming the 
revenues was between 1817 and 1822 by degrees discontinued, and 
in its stead a system of collecting the land revenue direct from the 
cultivators was introduced. Under the new mode of assessment every 
holder of land attended before the stipendiary officer of his sub-divi- 
sion.i In the cultivators’ presence, from the books of the village ac- 
countant, the amount of land held and the rent paid by him in the 
previous year were ascertained. If the cultivator should wish to take 
up more land or to throw up part of what he already held, or if it 
should be necessary to increase or diminish the rent of any portion 
of his lands, the requisite alterations were made and agreed to. If 
no changes had to be made, the cultivator held the land on the same 
rent as the year before. In any case the cultivator received from the 
sub-divisional officer a written statement of the agreement. A paper, 
specifying the lands and rent of each landholder in the village, was 
signed by the collector and deposited with the village accountant.^ 
The agreement to cultivate was generally concluded in the month of 
April. After the settlement was made, nothing further passed be- 
tween government and its tenants till, shortly before the ripening 
of his crops, each landholder was called upon either to pay up the 
amount of the first instalment, or to furnish security that he would pay 
it. The settlements so made were, in the first instance, binding for 
three years. 

Against the new system of settling with individual cultivators, it 
was urged^ that it lessened the power and consequence of the head 
of the village, and that it prevented the employment of large capital 
in agricultural improvements. But, in the actual state of the Surat 
district, these objections did not, in Mr. Elphinstone’s opinion (1821) 
apply with force ; for, i, the tdluMdrs or patch, as they now began to be 
called, still held the position of village headmen ; and ii, as already 
noticed, the desais had spent none of their capital in improving the 
land. Except in Olpad, where the assessment was moderate and the 
people were in easy circumstances, the Surat cultivators seemed (1821) 


villages, assembles the cultivators, and settles the amount of their holdL^.”^ ^ * 

* Mr. Elphinstone, Bom. Uev. Seh, III., 699. 

* Formerly two-thirds of the whole demand was levied aa tho . 

dcr the new arrangements, the amount was reduced to on^half rpl Uu. 

acting part of the rent before the crops could be sold was felt to ho , 

cultivators. The question was fully discussed, and in 1820 tho hardship to the 

den, was directed to choose six villages with the obiect of t-oof 

this safeguard, the cultivators could be trusted to fulhi tho' without 

ernment. The results were unfavourable, and the exnerimoo* ®“ 8 “g®“euts to gov- 
Mr. Stubbs’ letter dated 20th November 1828. penment was not again tried. 

* Mr, Elphinstone, Bom. Rev. Sel., HI., 699 , 
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to be ill-clotbed and ill-lodged, and in parts of the district the culti- 
vation was very imperfect.^ From these evils, the result of the 
former system of revenue farming, the measures introduced were, in 
Mr. Elphinstone’s opinion, calculated to relieve the district. This, he 
hoped, chiefly because the new system supplied the collector with a 
clear view of the real state of the district, enabling him to check any 
undue exaction from the cultivator, and to increase or remit revenue 
according to the actual circumstances of the individual. But the chief 
effect of the change in the system of collecting the land revenue 
was to deprive the desdis of their former position as revenue 
contractors. In this altered state of affairs the question arose 
how far their services as government officers were required, and 
what claims they had upon the state. In 1816, the court of direc- 
tors expressed the opinion that, by the appointment of collectors 
and native stipendiary officers, the agency of the desdis had been su- 
perseded, and ‘ that the abolition of the office would be a great relief 
both to government and to the community at large.® Accordingly, 
in 1818, the Bombay Government issued orders that ‘ the desdis 
should he superseded, the principal persons among them receiv- 
ing such rates of pension as might be considered necessary. Mr. 
Morrison, then collector of Surat, did not, however, at once carry 
out these instructions, and instead, in the following year, suggested to 
government that though the functions of desdis as village managers 
were superseded, ‘to avoid the odium of abolishing the office,’ it might 
still be advisable to maintain two or three desdis in each sub-division.® 
At the same time, Mr. Morrison submitted a draft Act providing that 
the desdis should receive a cash allowance calculated at two and a 
half or three per cent on the revenues of the villages they formerly 
managed, and that their service, or watan, emoluments should be re- 
sumed. This suggestion was not approved by the Bombay Govern- 
ment, who held that government had full power to employ the desdis 
or not as they chose.® This decision was not immediately enforced, 
and it was only after the subject had received two years’ further 
consideration that final orders were passed. It was then determined'^ 
'that, where they had been superseded, the desdis’ functions as 
agents between government and the cultivator should not be 
revived, and where they were still employed, they should be 
allowed to fall into disuse.’ ® At the same time the desdis were 


' Mr. Elphinstone, Bom. Rev. Sel., III., 699. 

’ Mr. Elphinstone, Bom. Rev. Sel., III., 700. 

^ Honourable Court of Directors’ letter dateil 5th June 1816. 

* Bombay Government letter dated 29th September 1818. 

° Collector of Surat to Government, dated 25th September 1819. 

® Government of Bombay to the Collector of Surat, dated 22nd October 1819. 

’’ Government Circular dated 26th July 1821. 

® This order referred only to the desdis or district revenue superintendents. 
The office of majmuddr, or district accountant, of whom (1812) there was one or more 
in every sub-division except BuhAri (now under the sub-diyision of BArdoli), was con- 
tinued, Their payment in 1812 was, according to Mr. Morrison, a fixed sum of money 
from each vRIage, a few mans of grain and other triffing perquisites at the end of the 
season. 
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still to be made useful in any other way the collector might deem 
expedient. Unlike other districts of Gujarat, to which as well as to 
Surat this order applied, in Surat -no attempt was made to exact 
service from the desuis. The reason of this would seem to have 
been that the families of Surat desuis refused to choose representa- 
tives, and, under the orders then existing, the collector had not the 
power to select an officiator and pay him from the different 
shares. 1 

As regards the relation of the holder of land to the state, the lands 
of the district may be divided into two classes — lands subject to, 
and lands exempt from, the full government demand. I. Of the 
holders of land of the first class, there were the following varieties : 
The cultivators known as settled, or japti, holders, who paying for 
their holding, or khdta, at a fixed rate per acre, were also said to hold 
on the khdtdbandi tenure. Men of this class, to which the largest 
number of cultivators belonged, were said, though this privilege 
was httle attended to, to hold their land free from the risk of an 
increase of rent. For this reason, and as they enjoyed special pri- 
vileges with regard to the use of trees and grass land, they were 
charged higher rates than those paid by other landholders. A second 
class of cultivators, instead of being charged a certain rate per acre, 
paid a lump sum, or hunda, on their entire holding, and so were 
known as hiDidabandi cultivators. A third class were the annual lease- 
holders, or ganwutias, who, though never expelled from their lands, 
changed a good deal from field to field and from village to village. 
A fourth class of cultivators, who, under the name of uparwdnds, 
lived in one village and tilled the lands of another, are spoken of as 
particularly common. Finally, in the cultivated lands to the east of 
the district two special arrangements were in force. Under one of 
these a rough uniform cess, udhnr fddo, was imposed on each acre ; 
under the other a certain sum was charged on each plough. Though 
not noticed by Mr. Elphinstono, there were included in Surat three 
villages managed under the form of joint proprietorship known as the 
nai'Vjdddri tenure. Of these, two have since come under the ordinary 
system of distinct holdings. Only one, the village of Mehdhar, main- 
terns its former constitution. II. Lands exempt from the full state 
dernand, or alienated lands as they are generally called, are of two 
kinds— lands held free of service, and lands held on condition of ren- 
dering service. The most important body of the land-owners of the 
first class were the representatives of the original Rajput proprietors 
known as garusms. Of the lands to which men of this class laid claim, 
there were first the wanta or share lands which, under the arranee- 
ments introduced by the emperor Akbar about the year 1590 were 
assigned to them as the original landlords. In addition to this allotment 
the gnrasids had from time to time added to their property by obtain- 
I in mortgage. Many of these tVanLrs^ which are 
genemlly spoken of as gamnw pledged, or vechdnio sold, were fraudu- 
lent, the result of a combination between the yillage managers and the 


1 Watan commission report of 1865. 
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gardsias. Tlie ordinary excuse for such transfers was that they took Chapter VIII. 
place in the days of Maratha over-assessment^^ when the revenue Administration 
farmers and village managers succeeded in meeting the government of the T.anS- 

demands only by selling or mortgaging portions of the village ^ 

lands. Another form of transfer that arose out of the same condition 
of affairs is that known as icalatdduio, or the transfer of land in 
favour of the village surety. As the desdis did not generally require 
a surety, this form of transfer was unusual in Surat.^ Of the other 
lands held practically free of service were those known as indvi, or 
iL'ajifa, grants, to which originally some service had in most cases been 
attached, but was no longer enforced. From these different 
varieties of alienated lands the following quit-rents were (1828) ob- 
tained : i, from the cultivators, or ganotius, of the gnrusids’ share or 
wdata of the village lands, a quit-rent called hliandni, varying in 
amount from Is. (it?, to 18.s. (as. 12 to Rs. 9,) a higha, with, in some 
cases, an additional allowance called ; ii, from the holder of 

alienated or jdgir land a quit-rent or saldiiii ; iii, from lands 
granted by the Musalmiin rulers, and called a small quit-rent 

of from 9cZ. to Gs. (as. 6 to Rs. 3) a ligha.^ With regard to service 
lands, though it was known that under this plea village managers had 
brought into their own possession considerable quantities of land 
formerly subject to the full rates of assessment, no inquiry was made. 

The holders, on the condition of perforn\ing service when called upon 
to do so, were allowed to remain in possession. 


Under the new system the chief rule for fixing the amount of Kates of assessment, 
assessment was that it should not exceed the rates formerly levied.'* 1816-1833. 
Within these limits the government demand was determined by a 
consideration of the following points : i, the area under cultivation ; 
ii, the character of the soil ; iii, the nature of the produce raised ; iv, 
the condition on which the cultivator held the land ; and, v, the caste 
of the landholder. With regard to the area under cultivation, it would 
seem that this was for several years determined by measurements 
taken by a subordinate in the establishment of the sub-divisional 
officers, or Jiumduisddi-. How rough this system was, appears from 
the fact that the standard of measurement, or dshra higha, varied in 
different parts of the district from three-quarters of an acre to an 
acre and a half. A survey known as the shaksanni-mdjJiii was be- 
gun in Chorasi in 1815, but it would seem never to have been applied 
to revenue purposes. This was succeeded in 1823 by Captain New- 
port’s survey, which, including the sub-divisions of Olpad, Chorasi, 

Supa and Parchol, now Jalalpor, formed the basis of the settlements 
effected up to 1827. On the close of the operations under Captain 
Newport, the survey of the remaining parts of the district was entrusted 


' Bird’s History of Gujarit, 409. Mr. Morrison’s report dated 13th November 1812. 

Mr. Morrison’s report of 13th November 1812. 

3 Mr. Stubbs’ report dated 30th November 1828. 

■* The only exception to this rule was an increase in the rates levied on lands cropped 
with sugar-cane. But the area of land affected by this change was extremely small. — 
Mr, LiUmsden's report dated 31st January 1822. 
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to an establishment under the collector’s surveyor. But till the year 
1863, when a fresh Gujarat survey was organized, little progress was 
made. Second, as regards the nature of the produce, this consider- 
ation was taken into account only in some parts of the district. If, 
however, by sinking a well, or by raising embankments, land was 
made fit for the growth of rice or sugar-cane, it was the regular 
practice to increase the rate of assessment. Third, as regards the 
quality of the soil, though with less nicety of distinction than had been 
attempted by the Marathas, the quality of the soil was considered an 
important element in fixing the rates of assessment. Fourth, in con- 
sequence of the favourable conditions under which their land was held, 
the established, or japti, holders were charged somewhat higher rates 
than the unsettled yearly tenants, the gnnwatias and upancdrlas. 
Lastly, in consideration of their thriftless and unsteady character, 
Dublas and Dhondias were allowed to hold land at easier rates than 
the skilful and intelligent cultivators of the Brahman and Kanbi 
castes. 

The following statement shows the rates charged under the settle- 
ments of this period, both according to area and according to crop. 
For purposes of reference the corresponding rates introduced in the 
revised settlements are also given : — 

Cuntrasted Statement showing the rates of assessment according to area 
ill 1822 and 1876. 


Year. 

Dry-crop. 

G.\rde.v. 

Rice. 

Bl.ick 1 Light 
soil. 1 soil. 

Land 

near 

villages 

Black 

soil. 

LiL'ht 

soil. 

Land 

near 

villages. 

Irri- 

gated. 

CTnirri- 

gated. 

1822 ^ MitiimuTD per acre 

’ i ilaximum ,, 

ifi-c ( lliniinum per acre 
( Maximum ,, 

Rs. a.p.jRs. a. p. 

0 13 71 0 13 7 
19 5 4 22 1 10 

Rs. a. p R3 a. p 

2 8 10 2 8 10 
25 8 4 24 10 S 

Rs. a. p 

1 11 2 
30 9 8 

Rs. a. p 

3 6 5 
t7 0 0 

Rs. a. p. 

6 12 10 

30 9 8 

Rb. a. p. 

3 3 0 
28 1 1 

Rs. 0 1 6 

Rs. 15 5 0 

’ 

Rs. 12 6 

Rs. 25 5 0 

Rs. 0 15 0 
Rs, 23 1 6 

Contrasted Statement shoiving the rates of assessment according to crop 

in 1822. 

Year. Cotton. 

1 1 

Rice. 1 Wheat. 1 JuwAr. 

1 1 

Bdjri. 

T liver. 

Gram. 

NAgli. 

Kodra. 

Sugar- 

cane. 

|rs, a. p. 

53 ( Minimum' 3 6 5 
^ (Maximurajll 7 9 

1 i 

Rs. a. p. Ra . a. p • Rs, a. p. 

1 i 

6 12 lOi 2 8 10 3 6 6 
25 8 4 11 7 911 7 9 
1 1 

Rs. a. p. 

2 8 10 
U 7 9 

Rs. a p 

2 8 10 
U 7 9 

Rs. a p. 

2 8 10 
11 7 0 

Rs. ft. p. 

2 8 10 
6 12 10 

Rs. a. p. 

2 8 10 
6 12 10 

Rs. a. p. 

4 4 0 
27 3 4 


An examination of this statement seems to show that the rates 
then levied were much in excess of those (1876) now in force. At 
the same time, one custom formerly observed did much to reduce the 
actual burden of the assessment. This was the practice of granting 
cultivators private grass lands free of charge. The area thus allot- 
ted varied in different parts of the district. In the more generally 
cultivated tracts, such as Bardoli and Olpad, the allotment of 
pasture land was equal to one-fifth of the area of land held for culti- 
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vation ; for every £10 (Es. 100) of rent paid, there were allowed in 
Supa and Karod eight, in Chikhli ten, and in Walod twelve, higluU 
of grass land ; in Balsar, where much land was nntilled, the same 
quantity of waste as of cultivated land was granted, and in Bagwara, 
now Pardi, wliere cultivation was still scantier, every landholder was 
allowed to take as much waste land as he chose. Whether with these 
special allowances the rates were still higher than the profits of 
tillage could wmll bear w’as a question on which opinions were much 
divided. In 1821 Mr. Elphinstone, while opposed to any scheme of 
general reduction, was of opinion that in some cases the rates were 
excessively high. Mr. Lumsden in 1822, thongh unwilling to hazard 
any estimate as to the share of the total produce taken by govern- 
ment, was satisfied that it was not excessive. He held this opinion : 
i, because of the large number of unattached cultivators, w'ho, if they 
thought right, were free to seek in other districts a better investment 
for their labour and capital ; and ii, fi-oni certain particulars collected 
in 1821 by the collector of the district, which tended to show that 
the government demand did not represent more than from one-third 
to one-half of the total produce of the land.^ In Balsar Mr. Pyne, 
in 1827,^ after making lengthened inquiries into the state of that 
sub-division, and finding the condition of the great body of the culti- 
vators most depressed and hopelessly sunk in debt, came strongly 
to the conclusion that the rates were excessive, and that, had it not 
been for the profits of the Dharampor timber trade, they could not 
have been paid by the cultivators. Mr. Stubbs, then collector, did 
not, however, agree with Mr. Pyne’s estimate of the cultivators’ con- 
dition, and no steps were at that time taken to reduce the rates in 
the Surat district. 

The thirty years between 1833, the date of the first revision of 
settlements, and 1803, when a fresh survey was introduced, contain 
three periods ; i, from 1833-183G, when, in consequence of the fall 
in the prices of agricultural produce, a considerable reduction was 
made in the rates levied by the state;* ii, from 1886-1845, when 
as the leases fell in, the rates were again generally raised ; and iii, 
from 1845-1863, when, as leases fell in, they were continued from 
year to year at existing rates. During this time two changes w^ere 
introduced in the system of assessing the land. The first was in 
1832, when it was determined to test afresh the capabilities of the 
different descriptions of soil. For this purpose the soils were re- 
classified, and the result was that, in consideration of the fall in value 
of agricultural produce, existing rates were considerably reduced 
The second change was in 1836, when the practice of making 


1 Mr. Elphinstone, Bom. Rev. Sel,, 699. 

® In BagwAra, now PArdi, the cultivators admitted that they received two-thirds 
of the total produce. In BalsAr the contractors acknowledged that the rice lands 
assessed at £1 16.?. (Rs. 18) a bUjhd yielded crops valued at current rates at £4 123. 
(Rs. 46). — Mr. Lumsden’s No. 5 of 31st January 1822. 

^ Report without date, Bombay Secretariat, Vol. 213 of 1828, Rev. Dept. 

4 It appears that the net land revenue of the district of Surat fell from 
£141.897 (Rs. 14,18,970) in 1831 to £107,789 (Rs, 10,77,890) in 1833, a reduction of 
24 '03 per cent. 
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the produce of a field an element iii its assessment was given up and 
the rule laid down that the rates were, as far as possible, to be deter- 
mined solely by the inherent quality of the soil. To carry out this 
change, committees, or j>anch, were appointed to divide the soil into 
three classes, and, as far as practicable, fix equitable rates. The result 
was that a very considerable reduction in the assessment was found 
necessary in consequence of the inequalities existing in the incidence 
of former rates. This revision was gradual, and extended over many 
years. 

The first settlement undertaten by the Gujarat revenue survey 
department was Bardoli in 1863, and the last, Mandvi, in 1 873. The 
following statement contrasts the former rates with those introduced 
at the time of the last settlement ; — 

Statement showing the rates under the old (1833-1863) 'and neiv (1863-1873) 

settlements. 


Sub-division. 

Former Rates. 

Dry-crop, 

Gardeoi 

Rice. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

oip«a 

Mandvi 

Chorisi 

BArdoU 

Jalilpor 

ChikhU 

Balsdr 

P4rdi 

Rs. a. p. 

12 12 1 

14 10 8 

25 8 4 

17 0 0 

28 1 1 

8 13 

10 3 4 

3 6 5 

Rs. a. p. 

14 5 

0 13 7 

0 13 7 

1 11 2 

0 13 7 

1 11 2 

0 8 2 

0 13 7 

Rs. a. p. 

17 0 0 

9 6 7 

81 14 5 

25 8 4 

28 1 1 

48 0 11 

23 13 0 

11 14 6 

Rs, a. p. 

6 8 5 

8 8 0 

1 11 2 

3 13 3 

1 11 2 

2 5 5 

2 8 ID 

5 15 3 

Rs. a. p. 

17 0 0 

8 8 0 

32 3 9 

28 14 8 

84 0 0 

25 8 4 

23 13 0 

17 0 0 

Rs. a. p. 

2 2 0 

5 1 8 

3 6 5 

4 4 0 

1 11 2 

4 14 3 

3 8 6 

2 8 10 

Olpfid 

Mfindvi 

Chorfisi 

Bdrdoli 

Jalilpor 

ChikhU 

Eals^r 

Pfirdi 

13 2 0 

4 3 0 

16 6 0 

7 2 0 

7 7 6 

3 13 0 

6 4 6 

3 15 0 

0 13 0 

0 2 6 

0 7 0 

0 7 6 

0 4 0 

0 2 6 

0 16 

0 2 0 

Preben 
20 2 6 

7 8 0 

20 10 0 

17 4 0 

24 6 0 

17 4 0 

2.5 5 0 

13 10 6 

r Rates. 

4 6 6 

3 10 

4 14 6 

2 13 0 

3 12 0 
13 0 
12 6 
17 6 

15 4 0 

6 9 0 

14 4 0 

18 8 0 

23 1 6 

15 8 6 

18 7 0 

13 2 0 

3 10 e 

0 15 0 

4 8 6 

2 6 0 

1 13 0 

2 0 

2 16 

2 7 0 


The chief changes introduced under the new settlement were • i 
unassessed waste and grass lands were no longer added to the aren^ 

m, special class rates were discontinued" 
The chief objection to these two practices was the onportunity they 
afforded for fraud. In one village, to each field of aultivated^ rate- 
paying land, a considerable area of waste, called ladldn, or /rS 
called wara, might be attached. In another villaire wi+1, ii 
heavy rates, there might be veiy little waste orfallow"land toTsS 
bute ; or, again it often happened that the fatel or other leadin^vS- 
ager succeeded in monopolizing the greater part of the grant ^Simi 
larly, by entering it m the name of one of their serva^t« 
of the richer class were able to take advantat^o + 1 ,^’ 
light rates intended to benefit the aboriginal tribes. 

srtL7erisTSteT%'uuwr k luX^“ 

new system, rates are levied from all occupied ^at* 
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That tlie new rates ai’e actually considerably bigber, appears from tbo 
following statement ; — 

Statement showing the revenue r/’at!r.ed under the old (1833-18G3) and nevj 
(18G3-1873) settlements. 


SUB-DIVISIOS. 

1 

' Colloc- 
Ten 3 ’ 6 ars’ tious of 
average the j'oar 
coUeccioiis betui-c set 
[ tlemcut. 

1 

i 

1 

Year of Settlement. 



Old System. 

Survey System. 

Increase 

Decrease 

■ Total 
! cftHec- 

Rate per 
acre. 

Total 1 
collec* 1 
tions. >' 

Rate per 
acre. 

ix;r cent. 

per cent. 


RS. 

Rs. 

; R^. 

Rs. a, p. 

Es. 1 

Us. a, p. 



OlpfiJ . 

4.d5,9T3 

4,72.fRG 

4,71,129 

4 n 9 

5,47,628, 

5 7 8 



Mundvi 


1,J3.3S7 

1,.N.5S.5 

1 13 11 

1,36,518 

1 10 8 



Chords! 


1.24.Si2 

1.30, :140 

6 12 

1.29,3751 

5 11 8 



IkUdoli 

2,:.2,4no ^ 

2.91.1122 

3.24,7.40 

3 10 3 

3.93,866! 

3 12 5 

2U 


Jaltilpor 

2,25,413 1 

i.45,:U.s 

2.45,293 

4 8 6 

3.01..526- 

5 8 o 

2.3‘ 


CliikUIi 

1,90,114 ' 

2.0d,'^33 

2,13,«0S 

2 8 2 

2.3.5,848, 

2 13 5 

10| 


Bals^xr . 

2.U,72t) ! 

2.19.un 

2.20,349 

2 15 0 

2 40,610, 

2 )0 7 

9 


Pdrdi 

l,o3,:jSi ; 

1,03.115 

1 07,383 

1 11 7 

1,24,083' 

1 

19 0 

IG 


Total 

16,8i,943 

17.90,730 


3 2 8 

21,lO,:457, 

3 6 8 

Jfet increa 

se 14^ 


The grounds for the increase of the government demand were two : 
i, the rise in the price of agricultural produce; ii, the presence of a 
railway throughout the wliole length of tbo district. The sub-lettino’ 
rates are, as a general rule, said to bo double of those charged by <rov- 

emment ; and in many cases 
the sale of the occupancy 
right fetches large sums of 
money. On the other hand, 
by the serious fall in the 
value of agricultural pro- 
duce that has taken place 
since 1868, the pressure of 
the assessment has much in- 
creased. In consequence of this a large area of land has, as shown in 
the margin, during the last four years passed out of cultivation. 
This has been made the subject of special inquiry. 


Year. 

Area taken up 
for cultivation. 


Acres. 

1871-72 

621.374 

1872-73 

615,082 

1873-74 

600,205 

1874-75 ... 

584, 189 

1875-7« 

584,238 


Unlike much of the land in northern Gujarat, in Surat government 
lands arc almost entirely held under tlie regular survey tenure. Sepa- 
rate agreements are made with individual holders ; the rents are fixed 
as far as possible, according to the intrinsic value of the soil, and are 
liable to revision at the expiry of a thirty years’ lease. Only two 
special tenures, the sardkati and the khudkhdsta, require notice. The 
sardkaii is a tenure under which no less than twenty- two villa"es are 
held. The term is derived from the Arabic word shirdkaf, meanino- a 
partnership. The origin of the tenure has not been traced. But,'on 
account of the peculiar advantages attaching to it, this form of tenure 
is believed to have been granted to persons connected with the local 
government. The revenues of the villages are shared between the 
state and the partner in various proportions. The lands held under 
the second special form of tenure, called kJmdfchdsfa^nro some of the 
lands that the ilesdls, in the time of Maratharule when they enjoyed 
almost unchecked opportunities for disposing of land, brouo-ht into 
their own possession. This laud was enjoyed by them as remunera- 
li 70-5—20 
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Chapter VUI. 

Administratioix 
of the Land. 

1800 - 1875 . 

Service lands. 


tion for tlielr pervices as inanasjors of villages. It wa.s .suLject only 
to a nominal quit -rent. The remaining revenue, wdiieli came into the 
hands of the desuis, was known as pal, and supplied the funds from 
which maintenance to travellers and others was provided. 

Besides completing a more correct survey of the district, the ad- 
ministration of the land has been improved by the settlement of the 
claims of such holders of land as are exempt from the full government 
demand on the ground of rendering public service. Hcrc<litary 
holders of service lands belonged to two chief classes, district and 
village officers. The district officers were the district supervisor, or 
desdi, and the district accountant, or majuiiiddr. Though since 1821 
the desais had been allowed to remain in the receipt of their former 
emoluments without performing any public service, government had 
never waived its right to demand service, and in 1835 the drsdis were 
warned that a refusal to perform service would bo followed by the im- 
mediate resumption of their service emoluments. Under these circum- 
stances, in 1869, a settlement of the desais’ claims was made, under 
which, on payment of 18| per cent of the regular state demand, they 
were allowed to continue in possession free from the liability to service. 

As regards the lands and allowances held by village officers on con- 
dition of service, a distinction was in 1865 drawn between such as were 
useful only to the village community, such as barbers, shoe-makers, 
tanners, and village priests, and those who, like the village headman 
and the watchman, were useful to the state. The lands and allow- 
ances of the latter class were continued to them unchanged. The lands 
of the former class were freed from the burden of service, and con- 
tinued to the holders on the payment of from twenty-four to fifty per 
cent of the ordinary government demand. 


Existing administra- 
tion. 

Supervising staflf. 


Sub-divisional staflf. 


For fiscal and other administrative purposes the lands under the 
collector’s charge arc distributed among eight sub-divisions,^ three 
of which are generally entrusted to the covenanted first assistant, 
three to the covenanted second assistant, and two to the uncovenant- 
ed district deputy collector. The uncovenanted assistant, styled the 
head-quarter, or huzur, deputy collector, is entrusted with the super- 
vision of the district treasury. These officers are also assistant 
magistrates, and those of them who have revenue charge of portions 
of the district have, under the presidency of the collector, the chief 
management of the different administrative bodies — local^ fund and 
municipal committees — within the limits of their revenue charo-e. 


Under the supervision of the collector and his assistant or deputy, 
the revenue charge of each fiscal division of the district is placed in 
the hands of an officer styled mdmlatddr. These functionaries who 
are also entrusted with magisterial powers, have yearly salaries vary- 
ing from £150 (Rs. 1,500) to £330 (Rs. 3,300). One^ of the fiscal 
divisions, Bardoli, contains a subordinate division called vetdmdlidJ 
placed under the charge of an officer styled mnhdlkaH, who except 
that he has no treasury to superintend, exercises the revenue and 


' These areOlpAd, M4ndvi, Chor^si, Bdrdoli, .Jalalpor, Chikhli, Balsdr, and Pdrdi. 
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magisterial powers generally entri.&ted to a mCimlatdar. The yearly 
salary of the mdJialkari is £90 (Rs. 900). 

In revenue and police matters the charge of the state villages 
of the district is entrusted to 763 headmen, of whom 638 are stinend- 
iary and 125 are hereditary. Eleven of the stipendiary and six of 
the hereditary headmen pei’form revenue duties only, eleven of the 
stipendiary and eight of the hereditary headmen attend to matters 
of police only, while 616 of the former and 111 of the latter are 
entrusted with both revenue and police charges. The yearly pay of 
the headman depends on the amount of revenue derived from his 
village. It varies from 6.s. Qd. (Rs. 3-4) to £464*’. (Rs. 462), the 
average receipts amounting to £6 11s. 3^t?. (Rs. 65-10-6). Besides 
the headman there are in many villages members of his family in the 
receipt of hereditary grants from the state,^ amounting altogether to 
a yearly sum of £177 (Rs. 1,770), of which £90 6s. (Rs. 903) are met 
by grants of land, and £86 ll*’. (Rs. 867) are paid in cash. Of 
£5,187 Os. 3d. (Rs. 51,870-2), the total yearly charge on account of 
the headmen of villages and their families, £829 2s. 10|d. (Rs. 8,291-7) 
are met by grants of land, and £1,357 17s. 4^-c£ (Rs. 43,578-11) arc 
paid in cash. 

To keep the village accounts, draw up statistics, and help the head- 
man of the village, a body of stipendiary village accountants, or 
tah'dis, is supported. Those men number 403 in all, or about one 
clerk for every two villages, each charge containing on an average 
1,245 inhabitants, and yielding a yearly sum of £555 8s. Id. 
(Rs. 5,554-0-8) of land revenue to tho state. Their yearly salaries, 
which are paid in cash, amounting on an average to £17 o.s. 9d. 
(Rs. 172-14), vary from £12 to £24 (Rs. 120 to Rs. 210), and repre- 
sent a total yearly charge to tho state of £6,967 2s. (Rs. 69,671). 

Under the headman and the village accountant are tho village ser- 
vants with a total strength of 4,313. Those men are liable both for 
police and revenue duties. They are cither Musalmans or Hindus 
belonging to the Bliil, Koli, Talavia, Dher, and Bhangia castes. The 
total yearly grant for the support of this establishment amounts to 
£6,528 9s. Shd. (Rs. 65,281-13-8), being £1 lOs. 3c?. (Rs. 15-2) to 
each man, or a cost per village of £7 19*’. 9j<?. (Rs. 79-14-6). Of this 
charge £4,485 3s. Ifr?. (Rs. 44,851-9) arc met by grants of land, 
and £2,043 Os. 7c?. (Rs. 20,433-4-8) are paid in cash. 

Tho yearly cost of tho village establishments of tho district may 
be thus summarized ; — 


£ s. d. 

Hcaclmen and their families 6,187 0 3 

Village accountants ’6,807 2 0 

Village servauta 0,528 9 8} 


Total... 18,682 11 ill 


r>.=i. a. p. 
61,870 2 0 
6tl,(i71 0 0 
05,284 13 8 


1,86,825 15 8 
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Village staff. 


Headmen. 


Accountants. 


Servants. 


equal to a charge of £22 178. fid. (Rs. 228-10-9) per village, or 8’34 
per cent of the entire land revenue of the district. 


' These men, c.allcd lu thu, hjiii i'm, or sitting sharers, arc entitled to a portion of the 
pernuisites o£ the office without doing any work in return. 
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Chapter IX. 

Administration 
of Justice. 

1800-1875. 

Administrative 

changes. 


Tlio office of judge and magistrate was created in 1800, on the 
assumption by the English of the entire management of the city and 
port of Surat and of the town of Rander.* As judge, this officer 
was vested with civil, and as magistrate, with criminal and police 
jurisdiction in and over the city and port of Surat and the town 
of Rander. His jurisdiction was, from time to time, extended to the 
territories subsequently ceded.* All appealable civil causes decided 
in the district or local courts of Surat were cognizable by the pro- 
vincial court of appeal established at Broach in 1805.® In the same 
year the criminal court of session at Surat was abolished, and its 
powers were exercised by the provincial court of circuit at Broach. 
The seat of the provincial courts of appeal and circuit was, on the 
5th December 1810, removed from Broach to Surat,* and at the same 
time the jurisdiction of these courts was extended to the districts of 
Salsette, Surat, Broach, and Kaira.® In 1818 the office of district 
magistrate was transferred from the district judge to the collector.® 
But the charge of the police of the Surat city remained with the 
judge till, in 1846, it was transferred to the magistrate of the district.’' 
In 1820 the provincial court of civil appeal at Surat was abolished, 
and the chief civil court, or scalar diwani adnlat, was transferred from 
Bombay to Surat.® In the same year the power and functions of the 
criminal court of circuit and of appeal wore united to form a chief 
criminal court, or sadar favjddri adulat, and stationed at Surat. In 
1 828 the chief civil and criminal courts were again removed from Surat 
to Bombay.® In the same year courts of appeal and circuit for the 
Gujarat districts were established and stationed at Surat These 
courts were abolished in 1830.*® The post of district judge of Broach 
was abolished in 1827,” and in his place an officer was appointed 
with the title of senior assistant judge, subordinate to the district 


' Sec. I., Reg. II. of 1800. 
= Reg. II. of 180.5. 

3 Reg. II. of 180.5. 

* Reg III. of 1810. 

^ Reg. VI. of 1812. 

® Reg. III. of 1818. 

’’ Act. V. of 1846. 

» Reg. V. of 1820. 

" Reg. VII. of 1828. 

Reg. 1. of 18.10. 

Reg. XXVII. of 1827, 
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judge of Surat. In the year 1SG9 the office of senior assistant judge 
of Broach was also abolished, and the district of Broach included in 
the local jurisdictiou of the judge of Surat. 

Cii'il JuMirp.—Ol the strength of the staff appointed to decide civil 
cases in the Surat district no details are available earlier than tlie year 
1849. In that year the district was furnished with eight judges, — a 
district judge, an assistant judge, a priiicqyd sadar a/niit, a sadar 
ariiin, a subordinate judge, or raunsif, stationed at Surat, and three 
subordinate judges, or stationed respectively atOlpad, Balsar, 

and Bardoli. The total number of suitsdisposed of in 1849 was 3,83G 
against 4,035 in 1850, in which year the strength and description of 
the staff remained the same as detailed above. Ten years later, in 
1 860, the only noticeable change in the constitution of the staff' was 
the substitution of a munsif for the sadnr aniin at Surat. In 
1860, 5,078 cases in all were decided. In 1870 the number of 
courts was reduced to five. The judge, the assistant judge, and the 
first class subordinate judge were stationed at Surat, a second class 
subordinate judge at Olpiid, and a second class subordinate judge 
at Balsar. The number of cases decided in 1870 was 5,723. In 
1874 the court at Olpad was transferred to Surat, and the cases de- 
cided numbered 6,623. In September 1875 a new court, under the 
charge of a second class subordinate judge, was opened at Olpad. 
Besides these sis, a small cause court was opened at Surat in 
1869. At present (September 1875) there are seven courts in all. 
Two of these, with a jurisdiction extending over the whole district, 
are the courts of the district judge and the assistant judge respect- 
ively. Four, with au average jurisdiction extending over an area 
of 417 square miles and including a population of 151,772 souls, arc 
courts of subordinate judges. The remaining court is a small cause 
court, situated at Surat. Of the four courts of subordinate judges, 
that of the first class subordinate judge at Surat has an ordinary 
jurisdiction over the city and suburbs of Surat, the town of Rander, 
and a few villages of the Chorasi sub-division. This officer has 
also a special jurisdiction over the whole district in respect of suits 
exceeding £500 (Rs. 5,000). The jurisdiction of the second class 
subordinate judge at Surat extends over the Nanpura ward of 
the city of Surat, seventy-six villages in the Chorasi sub-division, 
and the Bardoli sub-division j that of the second class subor- 
dinate judge at Balsar extends over the Balsar, Chikhli, Jalalpor, 
and Pardi sub-divisions ; and that of the second class subordinate 
judge at Olpad, over the Olpad and Mandvi sub-divisions. 

The average distance of the three courts at Surat from the six 
most remote villages of the jurisdiction of the district and assistant 
judges and the special jurisdiction of the first class subordinate judge 
is sixty-one miles, and from the six most distant villages of the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the last is about seventeen and a half miles j 
the average distance of the fourth court at Surat from the six most 
remote villages of the jurisdiction of the second class subordinate 
judge is about thirty-five and a half ; that of the court at Balsar is 
twenty-five, and that of the court at Olpad is sixty miles. The 
number of cases decided during 1875 was 5,316. 
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It will be scon from the tabular statement given below that the 
average value of the suits decided during the five years ending with 
1874 was £17 161.s. (Rs. 178-4), the amounts showing a decrease from 
£10 12sj. (Rs. 19G) in 1870 to £15 11s. (Rs. 155-8) in 1874. 

Exclusive of suits settled by the small cause court, the average 
number of cases decided during the five years ending with 1874 is 
6,072, the number having risen from 5,723 in 1870 to 6,623 in 1874. 

Of the total number of cases decided during the five years ending 

with 1874, 41’01 per cent 
have, on an average, been 
given against the defendant 
in his absence. The pro- 
portion of cases decided in 
this way would seem to be 
on the increase, the percen- 
tage being 37-82 in 1870, 
as compared with 42-79 in 
1874. 

Of contested cases only 17-48 per cent have during this period of 
five years, on an average, been decided for the defendant. The pro- 
portion of such cases decided iu favour of the defendant would seem 
to be on the decrease, the percentage having fallen from 20-59 in 
1870 to 16-83 in 1874. 


Year. 

Total 
number 
of suits 

Decreed jPercent- 
afie. 

1870 

5.723 

2,165 

37-8-2 

1S71 

5.286 

1,901 

35*96 

1872 

5.843 

2,402 

41 10 

1873 

6.886 

3,152 

45 -77! 

1874 

6.623 

2,834 

42-79 

Total... 

30,361 

12,454 

41-01 


In eighty-one cases, or 1-22 per cent of the whole number of suits 
decided in 1874, the decree has been executed by putting the plain- 
tiff in the possession of the immovable property which ho claimed. 
The number of cases of this kind would not seem to vary much from 
year to year, the total in 1870 being forty-nine, as compared with 
eighty-one in 1874. In 33-73 per cent of the decisions passed iu 
1874, decrees for money duo have been executed by tbe attachment 
or sale of property; of these, 12-27 per cent have on average been 
by the sale of movable, and 21-46 per cent by the sale of Immov- 
able property. As compared with 1870, the returns of attachments of 
movable and immovable property for 1874 sbow a rise from 411 to 
813, or an advance of 97-81 per cent in the former, and from 934 to 
1,421, or an increase of 52-14 per cent in the latter. 


Compared with 1870, the number of decrees executed by the arrest 
of the debtor has increased from 160 in 1870 to 195 in 1874 As 
information of the average number of debtors in each civil suit is 
not available, the proportion that the number of debtors committed 
to prison bears to the number of persons sued for debt cannot be 
shown. It will bo seen, however, from the following table that the 
number of civil prisoners has pretty nearly remained constant during 
the five years ending with 18/4, the total in 1874 being ninetv-eicht 
as compared with ninety-nine in 1870:^ * Jo 
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Stutemeni shoivhig the numher ami dispnaal of Cjh-'d Vnsoners dnr'nni the Jive 
yeoTS endutij v:'dU 1874 . 




j 

Number of trison'er's released 

! Caste of prisoxeks. 

Year 

1 

umber 
(if pri- ! 
' Sonora 
(‘•'muiit- 
teii to 

' ml 1 

1 

1 

Averaqe! 

number' 

of 

pri'-OTK.r' 

was 

confiiieil 
in 3ail. , 

1 

By 

! decree 

. llflllfr 

satisfied. 

1 

On re- 
quest of 

iK-raOll 

iWllOpUt 

ipnVonerj 
i into i 
jml. 

On 1 
omis- 

■ Sion of ! 

■ 'Such i 
1 person 

1 to pay 
the sub-' 
sistence 
allotv- 1 
ance. ■ 

^ , On ex- 1 

Ondnylo- 

■*“>0 , pcm,d 

prisoner of i 

iillhispro-, 

perry ■ ; 

iin,Ier-ec- so„i, ie.it 
tionJrO. 
ciMipruce- g,(| 
dure code, ; 

1 

1 

S 1 

*2 i 

m i 
G 1 
« 1 

1 £ 

1 1 1 
i S ' 

! 

1 

i 

S 

others. 

1870 .. 

90 

] 

30 ! 

1 1 
1 4 ' 

! 

41 

1 

40 

1 ! 

c ! 1 , 

1 

i 

SO 

1 i 
, 8 i 

1 

2 


1871 

117 

22 i 

5 

4G 

35 ' 

9 j 4 ' 

97 ' 

17 

2 

1 

1872 

81 

30 ' 

6 

30 

34 

3 ' . . i 

68 

12 

1 1 


187.3 

Ufi 

33 

11 

42 

! 55 

5 ! 3 

lOG 

7 

3 


1874 i 

98 

3G 

! 

G 

20 

38 

S ' 7 ■ 

1 1 

86 j 

0 1 

3 j 
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statement shows, in tabular form, the workin 
of the district during the five years ending 


g of 
with 


Working of civil 
courts. 

1870-1874. 


Statement shoioing tJio tvorlcinq of (he Civil Courts of the Surat District, 

1870 - 1874 . 


YE.iR. 

Total number of suits disposed of. 

Averaj^e value of suits disposed of 
in pounds sterling. 

U-NCONTCSTED. 

Contested. 

Execvtios of decrees. 

ti 

o 

p 

a 

? 

n 

V 

1 

P 

s 

o 

e2 

O 

S 

o 

s 

R 

Otherwise disposed of. 

Total. 


!| 

1 

<u 

Total. 


iSS 

! » a. 

' = 3 

Attaehment 
or sale of 
property. 

'S 

0 . 

u 

0 

Of 

C 

’■-0 

1 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

a 

1 

g 

Arrest of debtor. 

53 

S 5 
. “5 

ti c ^ 

p - ^ 

p 

Immovable. 

Movable. 



£ s. 














1870 ... 

6,723 

19 12 

2,165 

207 

242' 

2,338' 

4,951 

543 

159 

70 

772 

160 

49 

934 

411 

1871 ... 

5,286 

20 12 

1,901 

317 

252 ' 

2,000 

4,4(0 

604 

130 

82 

816 

131 

44 

1,239 

625 

1872 ... 

5,843 

17 11 

2,402 

386 

205 

2,164! 

5,157 

529 

123 

34 

686 

233 

73 

949 

643 

1873 ...! 

6,886 

15 17 

3,152 

166 

235j 

2,532 

6,085 

(C-): 

131 

670 

301 

110 

48 

1,718 

1,069 

1874 ... 

6,623 

15 11 

2,831 

A 

165i 

L 

2 , 734 ! 

5,815 

(f.) 1 

136 

672 

803 

195 

81 

1,421 

813 


(o). Not shown separately in the present administration returns. 


As noticed above there is one small cause court at Surat, presided Small cause court, 
over by a native judge. This officer, who every fortnight also holds 
a court at Broach, receives an annual salary of £960 (Rs. 9,G00). 

From the following table it will be seen that during the five years 
ending with 1874, the total number of suits has increased from 
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BegUtratiou. 


2,526 in 1870 to 2,797 in 187T, or 10’72 percent, the highest nuinhcr 
being 3,327 in 1872. A considerable increase appears to have occur- 
red in suits to recover sums of less than £5. The numbers of suits of 
less than £20 and £-50 have remained nearly constant, or have slightly 
fallen off. The average value of suits has declined from £5 11s. to 
£4 13.<!. 9t?., or 15 per cent. With regard to the execution of decrees, 
the number of attachments of property has increased from 112 to -416, 
or 298 per cent, and that of sales from 21 to 51, or 142 per cent, the 
highest number of sales being 88 in 1872. On the other hand, the 
number of debtors imprisoned has fallen from 15 to 12, the highest 
number being 41 in 1871 : — 

Statement showing the n-orlnig of the Burnt Small Cause Court, 1870-1874. 


Ya<\R. 


Value op Suits. 


Total 
number 
of suits 
decided. 


1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 


2,526 

.3,284 

3,327 

3,170 

2,797 


Under 1 
£o. 


1,726 

2,263 

2,305 

2,298 

2,029 


Under Under 
£.!0. £50. 


650 

839 

812 

706 

639 


150 

182 

210 

166 

129 


Avciftcrc 
amount in 
litigation. 


Average cost 
per suit. 


11 0 
13 g 

12 Si 
0 

13 8 


jCoERcivE Pro- 
CthfeLS IbSl ED. j 


[Movable' 
projuer* 
ty at 


£ 8 . d. 

0 12 101 
0 11 8i 
0 11 
0 10 21 
0 10 l| 


Mov. 

able 

proper- 


persons 

irapri- 

goued. 


tached, ty sold, 


112 

272 

383 

417 

446 


21 

61 

88 

65 

51 


15 

41 

25 

15 

12 
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Registration . — The amount of registration is sufficient to employ 
nine sub-registrars, of whom five are special, and the rest, head clerks 
in sub-divisional revenue offices, belong to the ex-officio class of sub- 
registrars. Of the whole number, eight are distributed, one at each 
of the head-c^uarters of the chief suh-divisions of the district, and the 
ninth is stationed at "Walod. In addition to the supervision exercised 
by the collector, who is the district registrar, and by his assistant or 
deputy, a special scrutiny is, under the control of the inspector gene- 
ral of registration and stamps, carried on by the inspector of registra- 
tion for Gujarat. According to the registration report for 1874-75 
the registration receipts for that year amounted to £1,082 3.9. Id. 
(Bs. 10,821-12-8), and the charges to £697 8s. 6f(£ (Rs *6 974-4 3)' 
leaving a balance of £384 15s. {d. (Rs. 3,847-8-5). Of 3 071 the 
total number of registrations during the year 1874, 60 were wills 
one under the head of Written authorities to adopt, other than those 
conferred by wills 143 were documents affecting movable and 2 867 
documents affecting immovable property. Of the last class, in addi- 
tion to /04 miscellaneous instruments, 14 were deeds of mft 1 228 
were deeds of sale, and 921 were mortgages. The registered v^ue 
13 29 TOoT property transferred was £132,970 (Rs! 

Cnrninal Justice.~At present (1874) twenty-six officers share the 
administration of criminal justice. Of these, two are honorar^ first 

i’i Tz -'r 

first class, and eighteen of the second and third efasses " Of 
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former, four are covenanted European civilians, and two are natives. 

With regard to the local jurisdiction and powers of these magis- 
trates, one of them, the district magistrate, is placed in a special 
position, invested with a general supervision over the whole of the 
district. There remain, therefore, five regular first class magistrates, 
with an average charge of 334 square miles and a population of 
121,417 souls. In the year 1874 the six first class magistrates Admmistrative Staff, 
decided 369 original and 51 appeal criminal cases. These officers 
have, as collector, assistant collectors, and deputy collectors, revenue 
charge of the parts of the district over which they exercise magis- 
terial powers. Of subordinate magistrates there are eighteen, with 
an average charge of 93 square miles and a population of 33,727 
souls. Of these, one is a covenanted European civilian, and the rest 
are natives. The total number of criminal cases decided in 1874 was 
2,440. Besides their magisterial duties, these officers exercise reve- 
nue powers as assistant collectors, mamlatdars or mahalkaris, or as 
head clerks in the offices of the different mamlatdars in the district. 

None of the village headmen in the Surat district, of whom there 
are 763, with an average annual pay of £6 11s, 3|c?. (Rs. G5-I0-G) 
each, has been entrusted with the powers of fining and imprisoning, 
contemplated by the Bombay Village Police Act {VIII. of 1867). 

From the table of offences given below it will be seen that during Number of ofifenoes, 
the five years ending with 1874, 3,355 offences, or one offence for ISTO-ISTA 

every 180 of the population, were on an average committed. Of 
these, there were on an average six murders and attempts to commit 
murder; four culpable homicides; 37 cases of grievous hurt; 42 
cases of dacoity and robbery ; and 3,2G5, or 97 per cent of the 
whole, minor offences. 

Police . — When they first came under British management, Surat Police, 
and its neighbourhood were in a most disorderly state. Bands of 
armed thieves committed robberies close to the walls of the city, and 
sometimes even in its streets. But, before many years were over 
(1816), these open breaches of the peace had been effectually sup- 
pressed.* At the same time burglaries were still frequent, and 
cases of poisoning were believed to be common; assaults were unusual, 
but drunkenness was very prevalent. In 1815 the senior judge of 
circuit was disposed to attribute the unfavourable state of morals at 
Surat to the loss of the influence and authority of heads of castes and 
the destruction of the respect formerly shown by the lower orders 
towards the higher. From this sprung ‘ numberless immoralities, 
trifling vices, increasing drunkenness,’ and other irregularities which, 
though not cognizable by the legal tribunals, were likely to lead ulti- 
mately to the perpetration of greater crimes.* In the rural parts of 
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1 In 1800, besides the military guard of one company of European artillery, two 
companies of European infantry, and one complete regiment of Native infantry, a 
city police force, 100 strong, and paid at the rate of Rs. 5 a month, was placed under 
the management of the judge and magistrate. (Surat P.ipers, 131-178) T\xq nnwah’i 
‘ armed rabble’ of 944 men were at the same time discharged. —.Surat Papers, 448, 

^ Hamilton’s Description of Hindustan, I 723. 

B 70.5—30 
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Police. 


Piracy. 


Surat the mixture of territories increased the difficulty of suppressing 
crime. ‘ Before a thief could be arrested, or stolen property recover- 
ed, so many prefatory ceremonies and negotiations Lad to be gone 
through that, before an effectual search could begin, both -nere 
removed.’ The two prevailing forms of crime were gang robbery and 
marine piracy. The gang robbers were an armed rabble eidisted by 
gardsids who had claims on the laud revenues of the district. These 
ruffians were generally headed by some desperate leader renowned 
for his cruelties and extortions, who entering the British territory 
under pretence of collecting his master’s duc's, at the same time 
extorted double the sum for himself and his followers. When the 
villagers attempted to resist their houses were pluudered and their 
children were carried into captivity to bo held to ransom on some 
future opportunity. 


There were two chief scats of piracy in Surat, — along the right 
bank of the Tapti, and southward between the mouth of the Tapti 
and Daman. North of the Tapti, and chiefly at Suwali hole, this 
robbery was carried on under two forms ; i, captains of ships ex- 
changed with the villagers in those parts their owners’ cotton and 
other goods for tobacco, pepper, and vegetables ; ii, vessels were 
intentionally run ashore, and captain and crew, the villagers along 
the coast, and the Manitha functionaries in charge of Olpad joined 
in sharing the plunder. To the south of the Tapti the depredations 
were still greater. One favourite device was, when near creeks and 
villages, where the captain and crew had friends, on the slightest 
plea of bad weather or distress, to throw overboard bales of cotton 
and other goods. So general was this practice that, though hardly 
any cotton was grown to the south of Surat, every village between 
that city and Balsar was commonly full of cotton which they 
facetiously termed ‘ the cotton of the sea.’ But ‘ for drawino- a harvest 
from the sea other mea.sures, more openly law'lcss than this system 
of pilfering, were adopted. After the crops had been gathered from 
their fields, the inhabitants of some of the coast villages, chiefly of 
Dumas and others belonging to the nawab of Sachin, putting off 
from the shore in bands, attacked and captured trading vessels, divid- 
ing the booty among the different villages along the shore.i 


At present (1875) the chief obstacle to an efficient police is the 
ease with which offenders can escape into the Portuguese territory 
of Daman, or into one of the potty states whose lands border 
the district of Surat on the north and east. This difficulty is most 
felt in the north and in the south of the district. In the north bands 
of Bhils pass across the frontier, commit a robbery and retire with 
their plunder. So difficult is it to guard against the attacks of rob- 
bers of this class that, m the villages of the Mandvi, Olpad, and 
Bardoh sub-divisions, a system of blackmail still prevails In these 
parts in each village, the people join together to support a certain 
number of watchmen, or ivasnwu s, who belong to the Bhil tribe For 
thepaymentof these each household contributes, a’ceord- 

ing to Its means, by the gift of gram, cloth, or coin. If a robbery 


1 Hamilton’s Description of Hindustan, I., 717, 
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takes place the imsaivus, for whom the village contributes, are sent 
for, and are supposed to find out the culprit. Most of the v:asdwds 
are in league with others of their tribe beyond the frontier. Their 
confederates plan robberies within Surat limits, and the Surat 
wasdwds, in their turn, arrange an attack on a village in one of the 
neighbouring states. Again, in the south of the district, gangs of 
robbers are constantly passing into the Surat district, and before they 
can be captured escape back into Portuguese territory. Here the 
Surat police cannot follow them, and as in the Daman courts all 
evidence short of the discovery of stolen property in the possession 
of the accused, or the testimony of two eye-wdtnessos, fails to procure 
a conviction, the offender generally escapes unpunished. Beyond an 
occasional petty theft, the wandering tribes of the district give the 
police but little trouble. Agrarian offences arc rare. Cases that do 
occur are seldom more serious than assaults arising out of a disputed 
right of possession or damage done to a grain field. Serious crimes 
resulting from the pressure of the civil courts are almost unknown.^ 

In the year 1874 the total strength of the district, or regular police Cost of the district 
force, was 649. Of these, under the district superintendent, two were polke, 
subordinate officers, 118 inferior subordinate officers, 23 mounted 
police, and 505 constables. The cost of maintaining this force was 
as follows : The one European officer — the district superintendent 
of police — received a total annual salary of £640 18s. (Rs. 6,409), the 
two subordinate officers a yearly salary of not less than £120 
(Rs. 1,200) each, and the 118 inferior subordinate officers a yearly 
salary of less than £120 (Rs. 1,200) each, or a total yearly cost of 
£3,335 8s. (Rs. 33,354). The pay of the 23 mounted and 50-5 foot 
police came to a total sum of £5,909 2s. (Rs. 59,091). Besides the 
pay of the officers and men there was a total annual sum of £348 1 8s. 

(Rs. 3,489) allowed for the horses and travelling expenses of the 
superior officers, £205 14s. (Rs. 2,057) annual pay and travelling 
allowance for their establishments, and £617 8s. (Rs. 6,174) a year 
for contingencies and other expenses, making a total annual cost to 
government for the district police of £11,057 8s. (Rs. 1,10,574). 

The area of the district, according to the survey department, is 
1,669 square miles, and the population, by the census of 1872, 607,087 
souls. According to these figures the total strength of the police of 
the Surat district is one man to every 2'57 square miles as compared 
with the area, and one man to every 935 souls as compared with the 
population. The cost of maintenance is equal to £6 12s. 64. (Rs. 60-4) 
per square mile, or djd. (as. 2-10) per head of the population. 

Of the total strength of 649, inclusive of the superintendent, 72 Diatribution of the 
in all — of whom 15 were officers and 57 constables — were in 1874 
employed as guards over treasuries, lock-ups, or as escorts to prisoners 
and treasure ; 441 men, of whom 83 were officers and 358 constables, 
wmre engaged on other duties ; and 136, ofwhom23 were officers and 
113 constables, were stationed in towns and municipalities. 
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Of the whole number, exclusive of the district superintendent, 
251 were provided with fire-arms and 397 with swords only, or with 
swords and batons ; 152, of whom 67 were officers and 85 constables, 
could read and write ; and 95 were under instruction. 

With the exception of the superintendent of police, who was a 
European, the members of the police force were all natives of India. 
Of these, 52 officers and 244 constables were Muhammadans, six 
officers and eight constables were Brahmans, one officer was a Rajput, 
30 officers and 160 constables were Marathas, 30 officers and 116 
constables were Hindu of other castes, and one officer was a Parsi. 

Of 1 53, the total number of persons accused of heinous crimes, 54, 
or 35'29 per cent, were convicted. In the matter of the recovery of 
stolen property, of £2,639 8s. (Rs. 26,394), alleged to have been stolen, 
£906 12s. (Rs. 9,060), or 34‘46 per cent of the whole amount, were 
recovered. Of the five districts of Gujanit, the Surat district came 
fourth both as regards the proportion of convictions to arrests and tho 
proportion of the amount of property recovered to the amount stolon. 

The principal details of the amount of crime and the working of 
the police duriug tho five years ending with 1874 will be found in tho 
following tabular statement ; — 

Statement showing the statistics of crime and the working of the Police, 

1870-1875. 


Year. 


1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 


Total 


OiTEXCES AND PUSISIIMZXT OF OFFENDERS. 


Murder and 
attempt to 
murder. 

Culpable homioide. 

Grievous hurt and 
hurt by dangerous 
weapons. 

j Number. 

u 

<n 

m « 

S o 

1 Persons con* 

1 victed. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Persons ar- 
rested. 

Persons con- 
victed. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

as 

m . 

O £ 
2 « 

s- 

a 

o 

u 

§■2 

i| 

Ph 

Percentage. 

5 

7 

1 

14-28 

9 

10 

3 

30 

34 

65 

24 

86-92 

7 

10 

5 

50 

2 

2 

2 

100 

48 

107 

26 

24-29 

4 

8 

6 

76 

2 

2 

1 

50 

33 

63 

24 

38-09 

6 

27 



5 

11 

3 

27-27 

41 

95 

39 


8 

19 

5 

26-31 

2 

2 

1 

50 

30 

73 

32 

44-58 

30 

71 

17 

23-94 

20 

27 

10 

37-03 

186 

403 

U5 

36-06 


Dacoitios and 
robberies. 


o ^ 
CM 


528 


147 


10-48 
41-61 
31-63 
20-54 
26 66 


27 84 


Ysar. 

Offences and Punishment 

OF Offenders. 

Other offences. 


Total. 


Number. 

Peraons ar- 
rested. 

Persons con- 
victed. 

P 

eo 

a 

a 

o 

o 

b 

O 

Pm 

Number. 

Persons ar- 
rested. 

Persons con- 
victed. 

Percentage. 

1870 

3,6-29 

5,912 

2,383 

40-30 

3,733 

6,118 



1871 

4,029 

6,583 

2,705 

41-09 

4,139 

6,875 



187-i 

2.922 

4,893 

1,925 

39-34 

3,001 




1873 

2,843 

4,651 

1,920 

41-28 

2,927 

4,8.57 



1874 

2,903 

4,945 

1,736 

36-10 

2,975 

5,098 

liioo 

35-11 

Total . 

16,326 

26,984 

10,669 

39-53 

16,775 

28,012 

10,988 

39-22 


Recovery op Stolen 
Property. 




6,843 2 


32-62 

4o‘7a 

36-60 

29-67 

34-46 


35-69 
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But little information lias been collected as to the comparative amount 
of crime at different periods since the introduction of British rule. 
The following is a summary of such details as are available : — 

The total number of offences committed during the five years end- 
ing with 1849 was 16,622, representing an annual average of 3,324, 
or, on the basis of the census returns of 1846, one crime to every 
1 30 inhabitants of the district. Corresponding criminal returns for 
the five years ending with 1874 showed a total of 16,775 offences, 
giving an average of 3,355 crimes per year, or, on the basis of the 
census returns of 1872, one crime to every 180 inhabitants of the 
district. Again, a comparison of the returns would seem to show that 
in the matter of murders and culpable homicides a slight improve- 
ment has taken place. For, while population has increased since 
1849, the number of crimes has remained constant at six cases of 
murder and attempt to commit murder, and at four of culpable homi- 
cide. Under the head of robberies, including dacoities and thefts of 
cattle, there is a marked falling off, the yearly averages for the two 
periods being 390 for the earlier (1845-49), and but sixty for the later 
(1870-74). 

Jail . — Besides the accommodation provided for under-trial pri- 
soners at the head-quarters of each sub-division, there is in the city 
of Surat, for the Surat and Broach districts, one district jail capable 
of containing 129 male and ten female prisoners. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

Tlie earliest year for •which a copy of the balance sheet ’ of the 
district is available is 1827-28. Since that time many changes have 
been introduced in the system of keeping accounts. But, as far as 
possible, the different items have been brought under their corre- 
sponding heads of account according to the system at present in force. 
Exclusive of £41,696 (Rs. 4,16,960), the adjustment on account of 
alienated land, the total transactions that appear iu the district 
balance sheet amount to receipts £475,379 (Rs. 47,58,790) in 1874-75 
against £282,714 (Rs. 28,27,140) in 1827-28, and charges £455,152 
(Rs. 45,51,520) in 1874-75 against £228,538 (Rs. 22,85,380) in 
1827-28. Exclusive of departmental miscellaneous receipts and sums 
received in return for services rendered, such as the receipts of the post 
and telegraph departments, the amount of revenue raised in 1874-75 
under all heads — imperial and provincial services,^ local funds, and 
municipal revenues — amounted to £419,942 (Rs. 41,99,420), or, on a 
population of 607,087, an incidence per head of 13.s‘. lOd. As no 
census details are available for 1827-28, corresponding information for 
that year cannot be given. During the interval of forty-seven years, 
the following changes have taken place under the chief heads of the 
district receipts and charges. 

Land Revenue . — The receipts under this head, which includes 59‘03 
per cent of £419,942, the entire revenue of the district, have risen from 
£197,506 (Rs. 19,75,060) in 1827-28 to £247,932 (Rs. 24,79,320) in 
1875. The increase is for the most part due to the enhancement of 
the state receipts arising from the large area of land brought under 
cultivation since 1827. Another source of increase has been the addi- 
tional levies recovered since 1863 from all alienated lands except the 
service lands held by certain village and district officers. The 
charges under this head show an advance from £31,279 (Rs. 3,12,790) 


1 The revenues of MAndvi in 1827-28, a distinct territory, are not included in the 
balance sheet. The land revenue of the Mdndvi sub-division amounted in 1874-75 
to £12,900 (Rs. 1,29,000). ‘ ‘ 


The distinction between imperial and pro\-incial services arises out of the de 
centralization system introduced in 1870, under which the Govermnent of India assims 
every year out of the imperial revenues a fixed sum for provincial services ?nv 
excess over the allotted amount having to be met by the provincial government 
cither by a reduction m charges or by the imposition of fresh taxes. ^ ’ 
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to £34,178 (Rs. 3,41,780). This apparent increase in the cost of col- 
lecting the land-tax is due to an increase hi the number, and an 
enhancement of the salaries of officers employed in collecting the 
revenues. 

The folloiving statement' contrasts the land revenue for the years 
from 1830-31 to 1874-75 : — 


Statement showing the yearhj Land Ttcvcmic of the Surat District, 

1830 - 1875 . 


Year, 

Land 

revenue. 

Year. 

Land 

revenue. 

Year. 

Land 

revenue. 

Year. 

Land 
rev eime. 

1830-31 .. 

£ 

141,897 

1842-43 ... 

£ 

159,320 

1853-54 ... 

& 

170,000 

1864-65 .. 

1 

1 £ 

• ! 2.39,393 

1831-32 .. 

117,730 

1843-44 ... 

1GI,0G7 

1854-55 ... 

171,671 

1S()5*()0 . 

2.52,211 

18.32-.33 ,. 

107,789 

1844-45 ... 

lo9,5S5 

1855-56 ... 

169,391 

ISGG G7 . 

. 257.063 

1833-34 .. 

143,918 

1845-46 ... 

150,349 

1856-57 .. 

202,049 

1SG7-G8 . 

258,253 

1834-35 .. 

150,845 

1846-47 ... 

162,462 

1857-58 ... 

207,377 

1868-69 . 

. 231,217 

18.35-36 .. 

150,940 

1847-48 ... 

162,500 

1858-59 ... 

211,426 

1869-70 . 

238,247 

1836-37 .. 

151,580 

1848-49 ... 

141,502 

1859-60 .. 

215,798 

1870-71 . 

2.36,754 

1837-38 .. 

151,882 

1849-50 ... 

151,500 

1860-61 ... 

215,248 

1871-72 . 

233,697 

1838-39 

147,888 

1850-51 ... 

16.7,644 

1861-62 ... 

224,537 

1872-73 .. 

. 2.35,114 

1839-40 .. 

151,407 

lSol-52 ... 

165,0ir4 

1862-63 .. 

236,443 

1873-74 . 

• i 229,741 

1840-41 ,. 

163,545 

1852-53 ... 

160,350 

1863-64 ... 

240,938 

1874-75 . 

224,173 

1841-42 .. 

156,252 





1 


Tributes from Native States . — The receipts under this head represent 
the amount of the tribute paid by the Bansda state, which in 1827-28 
was not shown separately. 


Stamps . — Receipts have increased from £5,790 (Rs. 57,900) to 
£18,103 (Rs. 1,81,030 ) ; charges have fallen from £488 (Rs. 4,880) 
to £460 (Rs. 4,600). 

Excise on Spirits and Erugs . — Receipts have risen from £14,226 
(Rs. 1,42,260) to £37,371 (Rs. 3,73,710), or 162’69 per cent; charges 
have increased from £383 (Rs. 3,830) to £565 (Rs. 5,650). The 
causes of the rise in the revenue are : i, the enhancement of the rate 
of duty ; ii, the levy of a fresh tax in the shape of a shop licence ; 
and iii, the introduction of more active competition at the auction 
sales of the right to manufacture and sell spirits and toddy. The 
use of country spirits ^ by the people of the district is made to 
yield a revenue to the state by limiting the number of persons who 
are allowed to sell them. The licensed vendors are of two classes : 
(1) those who, living within a radius of six miles from Surat and 
Balsar, are bound at their own cost to prepare all their spirits at the 
government distilleries ; and (2) the rural vendors, who are allowed to 


' Figures for the years between 1830-31 and 1867-68 are taken from statement 
No. 11 in Mr. Bell’s excise report, dated 1st October 1869. Figures for subsequent years 
are taken from the statements published with Gorernment Resolutions No. 6092, 
dated 27th October 1875, and No. 6109, dated 26th October 1876. 

“ The local drinks are of two kinds — spirits and fermented liquor. The native spirits 
drunk in the district are all distilled from the flower of the niahura tree (Bassia 
latifolia). The common fermented liquor is from the juice of the wild date tree 
(khujuri). 
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manufacture their spirits as they please. From the vendor of the 
first class a revenue is derived in two ways. He is compelled to take 
from the public distillery a certain quantity of liquor every day, and 
as it passes out of the distillery {a) a fee of from 2s. to 2s. bd. 
(Re. 1 to Rs. li) is levied on each gallon, (h) a tax is levied varying 
from £5 to £20 (Rs. 60 to 200) according to the estimated consump- 
tion of spirits at the vendor’s tavern. The revenue obtained trom 
the rural vendor consists of the amount bid by him at a public auction 
for the right to manufacture and sell spirits and toddy wdhm the 
area of a certain number of villages. The state revenue from t e 
consumption of European liquors is obtained by the levy ot a ax, 
varying in amount from £2 10s. to £5 (Rs. 25 to Rs. oO) on all 
shops licensed to sell European liquors. The intoxicating drugs, froni 
the use of which an excise revenue is obtained, are the dittorent 
preparations of Indian hemp (Cannabis indica) known as hhang and 
gdnja^ 

The following statement shows the variations in the state revenue 
derived from the use of the different forms of intoxicating substances 
at intervals during the past forty-five years : — 


Statement showing the yearly Excise Revemio of the Surat Eistrict, 

1830-1875. 




Year. 

CecXTRT BISTItlED LlQl'OR 

Fbr.me.stkd 

LlQroR (Tadi). 

Town Vendors. 

Rural Vendors. 

Number 

of 

taverns. 

Receipt*? from 
auction sales. 

Number 

oi 

shops. 

Receipts 
from distil- ' 
lery and 
licence fees. 

Rate of duty 
per gallon. 

Number 

of 

shops. 

Receipts from 
auction sales. 



£ s. 

8. d. 


£ s. 


£ 8. 

1830-31 

64 

6,314 8 

1 3 

285 

999 18 

137 

7, .507 14 

1840*41 

66 

4,113 14 

1 li 

270 

1,829 11 

14G 

4,231 14 

18.50-51 ... 

72 

5,322 18 


361 

3,4.36 4 

161 

4,25.5 4 

1860-61 

72 

7,448 10 

2 0 

295 

6,318 10 

142 

5,156 10 

1870-71 

60 

12,099 10 


219 

1.5,679 12 

112 

6,0.53 8 

1874-75 

79 

16,372 4 


212 

12,055 10 

133 

7,439 18 


YbAb. 

European Liquors. 

Intoxicating 

Drugs, 

Opium. (6) 

Number 

of 

licences. 

Receipts 
brom licence 
fees. 

Number 

of 

shops. 

Receipts 
from licence 
fees. 

' 

N umber 
of 

shops. 

Receipts 

from 

licence 

fee8. 

Quantity 
sold 
(Bengal 
mrfn of 
80 ibs.) 

Value of the 
quantity sold. 



£ s. 


£ s. 


£ s. 

M. 8. t. 

£ s. 

1830-31 




210 8 

11 

.581 IS 



1840-41 



2 

99 12 

23 

287 6 



18.50-51 



16 

37 10 

21 

167 4 



1860-61 

12 

17 8 

27 

62 6 

26 

656 6 



1870-71 

12 

67 10 

26 

162 10 

28 

47 2 

4 15 39 


1874-75 

12 

65 0 

26 

176 17 

19 

251 9 

8 12 0 

735 16 


(n) Besides fees varying from £5 to £20 for shop licences. 

(6) The revenue from opium comes under the head o£ customs and not of excise. 
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Shops for tlie sale of spirits and intoxicating drugs are distributed 
over the district as follows ; — 


Stdti’moit Hlwivinrj the tlidrihvJioi) of Liquor-shops ere r the Surat District, 1876 . 


Description of 
Shops. 

Surat 

City. 

Olpid. 

Iwandvi- 

^Chorisi,, 

B.Tr- 

doli. 

j .Talal- 
1 j«)r. 

1 

Jiai'^-iir. 

i 

1 

j Pardi. 

Total. 

European liq iiors 

11 







1 

1 


12 

Country lifpior.. 

62 

i-i 

53 


.33 

24 

34 

41 

.30 

291 

Toddy sliops^ . 
Intoxicating 

74 

14 


23 




22 


i;« 

di’ugs 

17 

1 

1 

1 

4 



1 

1 

26 

Opium ... 

6 

1 

5 

1 

4 



1 

1 

19 

Total .. 

170 1 

30 

59 

25 1 

41 

24 ! 

34 

66 

32 

481 


Transit Duties, which in 1827-28 yielded £1,548 (Es. 15,480) and 
cost to collect £50 (Rs. 500), have since been abolished. 


Laio and — Receipts have fallen from £2,233 (Rs. 22,330) 

to £804 (Rs. 8,040). The amount is made up of fines levied from 
offenders. During the same time the charges have decreased from 
£38,270 (Rs. 3,82,700) to £10,245 (Rs. 1,02,450). This falling off is 
chiefly due to the removal to Bombay of the chief civil and criminal 
courts of appeal. 

Forests . — This is a new item since 1827-28. The receipts in 
1874-75 amounted to £11,304 (Rs. 1,13,040), and the ckirims to 
£5,978 (Rs. 59,780). 

Assessed Taxes . — The entry under this head represents the recovery 
of arrears of income-tax. The following table ^ shows the amount 
realized from taxes levied since ISiiO. Owing to the variety of their 
rates and incidence, it is difficult to make any satisfactory comparison 
of the results of the different taxes in force between 1800-01 and 
1872-73. 


■ 

Year. 

Assessable niCoinc«, exclu-siye of 
ollicial salaries. 

Amount rcalucd, 
exclubiveof official 


Below -SoO. 

Above ^50. 

sdlaiies. 

Income-tax— 

£ 

Es. 

£ 

IIs. 

£ 

[ Es. 

1860-61 

173,411 

17,34,110 

23;>,.j74 

23.6.-.,740 

12,899 

1 1,28,990 

1861-62 

170,4(j9 

17,04,690 

221,032 

22,16,320 

12,294 

1,22,940 

1862-63 


208.14.} 

■20,81,4.''>0 

2,846 • 

28,460 

186.3-64 



201,3.30 

20.13.300 

6, .->85 

Oo.B.IO 

1864-G5 
Licence-tax — 



202,801 

20,28,010 

6, 593 

65,930 

1807-68 

100,388 

10,03,880 

224,328 

22,43,280 

5,140 

51,400 

Ce rt ifica te-tax — 

1868-69 



216,621 

21,66,210 

2,914 

29,140 

Income-tax — 



1869 



424,143 

42.41.4.30 

5, .367 

5.3,670 

1869-70 



424,143 

42.41.430 

2,674 

26.740 

1870-71 



364,106 

36,41,060 

i 

9,106 

91.060 

1871-72 



2,069 

29.690 

1872-73 





2,274 

22,740 


' Country spirits and toddy are in many cases sold by the same shop-keeper. 

® This table is prep.ared from the collector’s return No. 663, dated 29th March 1871, 
and from the annual returns for 1871-7- and 1872-73. 
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Chapter X. 

Bevenue and 
Finance- 

Balance sheet, 
1828 - 1875 , 

Salt. 


M ilitary. 


Transfers. 


AUoiranceK and Ai^si'anmentg . — The decrease in charges is chiefly 
due to the settlement of cash alienations. 

Customs . — The revenue under this head consists of the sale proceeds 
of opium and the amount of the bid for the right to sell the drug. 

Salt . — Collections on account both of sea customs and of salt are 
credited under this head. The entry, £28,700 (Rs. 2,87,000), includes 
£27,760 (Rs. 2,77,600) on account of sea customs for 1827-28. In 
spite of the falling off in the revenue from sea customs, the returns 
for 1874-75 show a large increase under this head. This increase is 
due to the revenue derived from salt.^ The additional charges are 
likewise due to the increased establishment of the salt department. 
Under the existing arrangements part of the salt consumed in the 
district is brought from the central salt work at Kharaghora (sixty- 
five miles west of Ahmedabad) by rail to Surat. 

Military . — The decrease in charges is due to the small number of 
troops now stationed at Surat. 


Heyistration and Education are new heads. The increase in police 
charges is due to the re-organization of the department. 

Transfers . — -Receipts have risen from £24,181 (Rs. 2,41,810) in 
1827-28 to £90,365 (Rs. 9,03,650) in 1874-75, and charges from 
£11,99-4 (Rs. 1,19,940) in 1827-28 to £300,751 (Rs. 30,07,510) in 
1874-75. The increased receipts under this head of account are duo 
chiefly (i) to the receipts on account of local funds, and (h) to the 
remittances received from other treasuries, and the amount hold as 
deposits on account of savings banks. The increased charges are 
due chiefly — (i) to a large surplus balance remitted to other treasuries, 
and (ii) to the expenditure on account of local funds.^ 


The following statement shows, in tabular form, the contrasted 
details of the balance sheets of the years 1827-28 and 1874-75. 
The figures shown in black type on both sides of the balance sheet 
adjustments. On the receipt side the total, 
£41 bJ6 lO.s. 6d. (Rs. 4,16,965-4), represents the additional revenue 
the district would yield had none of its lands been granted away by the 
state. On the debit side the figures, £8,806 19s. 6d. (Rs 88 068-12) 
entered under the head of ‘ Land Revenue,’ represent the rental 
of the lands granted to patch (except such as are engaged solely 
7^7° mu o? village watchmen ; the entry, £32,497 

o,_4,9/ 1-4-8) under the head ' Allowances and Assign- 
hei. " l^^ds granted to district 

entr?fW9 other non-service claimants; the 

t y, £.39.. 8a. ot? (Rs. 3,924-3-4) under the head ‘Police’ repre- 
ents the rental of the lands granted to patch employed solely^ on 


re.ilized is no guiiirt^die^i^e districts is paid for at Surat, the sum 

2 rm ;+ consumed in the district. 

‘Transfer’isni.-ide*i'mof theurocee^ls^f t'lT sheet under the head of 
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police duties. Cash allowances are, on the other hand, treated as 
actual charges and debited to the different heads of account according 
to the nature of the grant. Thus, grants of cash to pufois (except 
such as are engaged solely on police duties) and village watchmen 
are included in £34,178 4s. GtZ. (Rs. 3,41,782-4), the total of land 
revenue charges ; gi'ants of cash to non-service claimants are 
included in £27,770 os. L?. (Ks. 2,77,702-8-8), the total of allowance 
and assignment charges ; and grants of cash to panels employed 
solely on police duties are included in £8,323 Is. 3d. (Rs. 83,230-10), 
the total of police charges : — • 


Chapter X. 

Revenue and 
Finance- 

Balance sheet, 
1823-1875. 
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Chapter X. 

Bevenue and 
Finance. 

Balance sheet, 
1828-1875. 


Comparative Statement in Pounds Steiling of the Balance 


Class of Service. 


hufiti'ud 


(A). Snpervibed by-{ 
the Collector . ■ l 


Receipts. 


Head of Account. 


1 1 Land Rcvennc . 


(\ 11 


(B). Adtniiiibtcrcd 1 
by l)ej)artiiicut*>{ 
ai Heads 


1 States . . 

[Stamps .. 

Excise on Spirits and Drujjs.. 

I Transit Duties and aiiaccllancoiis Cesses 
‘ Law and J iistice.. 

Forest .. .. .. .. 

A"'e«se<! Taxes .. 

Miscellaneous .. 
lutcTcst on Advances and Loans and Instal 
incuts oil aricara ol Revenue, 


Total 


Customs .. 
Salt 

13 i Public Works 
1 1 I Military .. 

15 I Mint 
Id . Post 

Telcgrapli 


17 


Total 


PtOt idcu'i Stt ftetd. 


( 1 Cemctrlos ,, 

I I 10 Rccistiution 
20 ; Education 
Polu'C 

Medical Services 
Jails 

Sale of Books . . 
\ I 23 Misccllaucous .. 


1 21 


Trfin'«ffrs and 
Items of Ac- 
cuuut . . 


X I 27 


Total . 

Total^ot Imperial and ProiiiicialScrYiccs. 


Deports and Ke paymciits of Advaiiceij ai 
Loans 


Remittance of Cash Balance 
8 ! Receipt- in aid of Pension Funds 
" ' Local Fluids •• 


Grand Total . 


1827-28. 

1874-75, 

£ 5. d. 

£ s. d. 

197,506 16 9 

217.9.32 16 1 


11,696 10 6 


735 3 0 

5.790 11 0 

18,104 13 11 

14.226 3 8 

37,371 12 11 

lw48 10 7 


2,2o3 4 8 

804 11 7 


11,364 14 10 


8 16 10 

364 13 B 

381 15 6 

71 3 7 

361 9 7 

221,741 3 11 

317.064 14 3 


41,696 10 6 

441 8 6 

1,051 9 9 

•28.7tX> 5 0 

51.376 16 6 

2>12 16 7 

579 7 10 

4,190 0 U 

1,484 3 6 


58 13 2 

620 12 10 

4,279 16 4 


399 12 0 

36,765 2 11 

69,229 19 0 


3 18 0 


1,079 1 10 

27 3 0 

877 0 10 


204 3 9 


6 18 10 


971 12 2 


8 11 10 


68 9 3 

27 3 0 

3,219 16 6 

258,533 0 10 

379,511 9 9 


41,696 10 6 

1 


2.070 0 0 

29,238 10 9 

10, ■■*81 l.i 11 

43,356 2 9 

2,107 12 2 

253 13 10 

42J 1 s 

23,516 16 9 

24,181 9 9 

96,365 4 1 

281,714 19 7 

475,879 13 10 


41,696 10 6 

■ 282,714 19 7 

517,576 4 4 
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Sheet of the District of Surat in the years 1827-28 and 1874-75. 


CUARGES. 


No. 

Head of Account. 

1827-2S. 

1871-75. 



& 


d. 

£ s. 

tL 

1 

Land RcTenue 

31,279 

16 

2 

3-1.178 4 

6 






8.806 19 

6 

2 


488 

17 

7 

460 y 

2 

3 

Excise on Spirit'^ and Dnitrs .. «. «. 

383 

12 

0 

565 17 

4 

4 

Transit Duties and MiscolKmeous Ceases .. .. 

.50 

12 

0 



5 


37,993 

0 

10 

8.38-5 19 

6 



286 

6 

6 

5.8.'.y 8 

0 

6 

Foroab .. ♦. 




5,978 11 

6 

7 

Dolitical Agency .. ,, 

1.193 

H 

0 

135 16 

9 

8 

Allowances and Assignments 

51,683 

16 

9 

27,770 5 

1 






33,497 2 

7 

9 

j Pension to Government Servants 


7 

9 

4,819 19 


10 

1 Ecclesiastical .. .. .. .. .. .. 

I,;i23 

4 

7 

706 5 

2 

11 

Piotit and Lo-ss .. .* 

141 

5 

0 



12 

Admiuistration (Ri venue Commissioner, N. D., and 







Ins Establishment) 

■ ■ ■ ■ 



6S2 9 

4 

13 

Minor Depaitmonts (Insix:ctor ot Cotton and Agricul- 







tiirc) 

1 • • - 



820 8 

1 

U 

Miscellaneous .. .. .. .. 

2,721 

9 

6 

IIJ 16 

0 



123,104, 

2 

8 

90.516 10 

7 






41304 2 

1 

15 

Customs .« 

352 

2 

6 

115 19 

7 

16 

Salt 

311 

8 


5,U'0 9 

3 

17 

Public ^Vorka .. .. 

4,644 

3 

6 ’ 

14,650 7 

6 

18 

Mihtaiy.. 

1 70,819 15 

1 

16,524 19 

6 

19 

Mint 

775 

5 

0 

170 0 

0 

20 

Marine 

3,432 

10 

5 

5 10 

0 

21 

Post .. .. .. .• .. .. .. 

305 

3 

0 

3,131 3 

1 

22 

Telegraph . .. .. ... 

.... 


] 

1,052 13 

6 

1 

Total 

60,700 

13 

0 

! 

40,751 2 

5 

23 

Registration 




1 911 13 10 

24 

Education .. .. .. .. 

.... 



6,221 17 

4 

25 

Police 

3,018 

6 

8 

8,323 1 

3 






392 8 

5 

26 

Medical Serv ices . . . . . . 

2,075 

9 

3 

4,5.J8 16 

0 

27 

Jails 

937 

10 

9 

2,398 19 

3 

28 

Public Works — Provincial 

.... 


! 

59 11 

5 

20 

Contributions to Local Fund 

.... 



963 14 

0 

30 

Cemeteries, OlUcc Rents, Ac. . . ., .. ,, .. 

.... 



173 9 

2 

31 

Pi luting ,, 

210 

0 

0 

13 19 

7 

32 

Miscellaneous 

1,466 

13 

5 

527 13 



Total 

7,733 

5 

1 

23,132 15 

0 






392 8 

5 


Total of ImiTcrial and Provincial Scr\iccs, 

216,013 

0 

9 

154,100 8 

0 

33 

Deposits Returned, and Advances and Loans made 

2,815 

0 

0 

31,822 6 

6 

34 

1 Rciuitraiicc of Cash Ralanoo., 

7,756 

4 


238,908 16 

8 

3.*> 

1 IntcK-st oil Cto\ eminent Securities., 

14.3 

15 

6 

7.035 3 

3 

36 

1 Local Futids .. .. 

1,260 

0 

0 

22,955 7 

5 



11,994 19 

8 

300,751 13 10 



228,533 

0 

5 

450,152 1 

10 






41,696 10 

6 



1 

196,518 12 

1 


Chapter X. 

Revenue and 
Finance. 

Balance sheet, 
182S-1875. 
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Eevesce other than Imperial. 


Local Fanils . — The district local funds, which since 1863 have been 
collected ‘ for the promotion of rural education and for the supply 
of roads, water, drains, rest-houses, dispensaries, and other useful 
objects affecting the everyday comfort and convenience of the 
rate-payers,^^ amounted in the year 1874-75 to a total sum of 
£22,46i (Es. 2,24,610), and the expenditure to £20,251(Rs. 2,02,.5]0). 
This revenue is drawn from three sources, a special cess of yV bi 
addition to the ordinary land-tax, the proceeds of certain subordinate 
local funds and some miscellaneous items of revenue. Tlie special 
land cess, of which two-thirds are set apart as a road fund and the 
remainder applied to the promotion of education, yielded in 1874-75 
a revenue of £16,484 (Es. 1,64,840). Subordinate local funds, in- 
cluding a ferry fund, a toll fund, a cattle-pound fund, and a school 
c t j 0 4/4 /r>^ i o ,4 4 a\ n j. _ __ i _• ^ i 


1 

Qcluding 

a total sum of £22,461 (Es. 2,24,610). This revenue is administered 
by committees composed partly of official and partly of private mem- 
bers. These boards are of two classes, sub-divisional and district. 
The former, of which there is one for each fiscal sub-division, is, 
under the presidency of the assistant or deputy collector, composed 
of the chief local revenue officer of the sub-division mainlntddr, an 
officer of the public works department, or, in educational matters, 
the deputy educational inspector, as official members. The non-official 
members are one proprietor of an alienated village and three holders 
of land. The district board, under the presidency of the collector, 
consists of the assistant and deputy collectors and the executive 
engineer or educational inspector as official members ; and as private 
members one proprietor of an alienated village and six holders of land. 
The sub-divisional committee ascertains the requirements of the sub- 
division in the matters of local works and education, and brings them 
to the notice of the district committee. At a meeting held about the 
first of September in each year, the president lays before the district 
committee a statement of the estimated available receipts on account 
ot local funds, together with the estimates and proposals of the dif- 
terent sub-divisional committees. The requirements of the district 
are discussed, questions being settled according to the vote of the 
majority of the members, the president in all cases having a castin^^ 
vote. A general budget for the district is then framed the nortion 
relating to public works being despatched to the revemm colt 

missioner, and that connected with education to the director of 
public instruction. uucctui oi 

For administrative purposes the local funds of the district are 
divided into two mam sections — those set apart fo.- n„v.r i 

those set apart for education. The rece Ss Sdthnf 

tho , 0 ., lg74-75 „«der those two heSwo”! 


I Government Resolution No. 655, dated 26th February 1874. 
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Jjocrd Fumh BiiJance Shed in ro^imh Sterling, 1874-75, 


Public 'Works Section. 


Ret.’eii>ts. 

Expenditure. 

Head of Account. \ 

Amount. 

Head of Account. 

Amount. 

1 

£ 



£ 

s. 

Balance, April 1st, lS7-t. 

3,509 

12 

Establishment 

2,712 

10 

Two-thirds of the laud 



New works 

4, .579 

0 

cess 

10,989 

10 

Repairs 

4.611 

16 

Tolls I 

145 

0 

Medical charges 

721 

o 

Feries ... ,.J 

cr>8 

6 

Miscellaneous 

66 

12 

Cattle-pounds ... ...1 

465 

IS 

Balauoc, March 31st, 1875. 

5,421 

12 

Travellers' rest-houses.. | 

•27 

4 




Contributions ... ...1 

762 

1-2 




Miscellaneous ... . , . i 

1,544 

10 




' 

18,112 

12 


18,112 

12 


Educational Section. 


Balance, April Isl, 1874. 

6,458 14 

School charges 

6,756 14 

Ono-thlrd of the land cess 

6,494 14 

Scholarships 

241 12 

School fee fund ... 

536 14 

School-houses, new 

960 4 

Coutrihutiou (Govoru- 


Ditto repairs . . . 

125 16 

ineut) ... 

963 14 

Miscellaneous 

205 12 

Ditto (Private) ... 
Miscellaneous ... 

2;10 18 
632 2 

Balance on March 31st, 
1875 

6,026 IS 


14,316 16 


14,316 16 


According to tlie statement received from the collector of the dis- 
trict, the following works have, since the introduction of the system in 
1 803, been executed and repaired out of the local funds. To open 
up communications, 314 miles of road have been made and furnished 
with three iron bridges, thirteen masonry bridges, forty-six timber 
bridges, and 359 culverts, and along a majority of the lines trees 
have been planted. To improve the water-supply, 6C8 wells and 
520 tanks have either been made or repaired. To help village 
education sixty-three schools, and for the comfort of travellers eleven 
rest-houses, have been built. Besides these works, seventy-six cattle- 
pounds and four dispensaries have been constructed. 

Mnnicipal Reranicn . — In the year 1874-75 there wmre, as shown in 

the margin, four municipa- 
lities in the district. In 
that year the revenues rais- 
ed by these municipalities 
amounted altogether to 
£23,233 (Rs. 2,32,330). Of 
this sum, £12,250 (Rs. 
1,22,500) were recovered 
from octroi dues ; £5,675 
(Rs. 56,750) from a toll-tax and wheel-tax ; £3,111 (Rs. 31,110) from 
assessed taxes ; and £2,197 (Rs. 21,970) from miscellaneous sources. 
Under the provisions of the Bombay District Municipal Act (VI. 


Date <»f 
estAblishnient. 


15 th May 1852. 

. 24th October 1855. 

, 14th April 1808. 

. 20tli h'ebruary 1808. 


Name of Municipality. 


Surat 

BalsAr 

KAiider 

Maiulvi 


Chapter X. 

Revenue and 
Finance. 

Local funils, 
1875. 


IVoi-ks carried out, 
1863-75. 


Municipalities. 
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Finance- 

Manicipalities, 


Cotton. 
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of 1873), Surat forms a city municipality; its funds, under the 
presidency of the collector, being' administered by a body of 
commissioners, some official and others private, in the proportion 
of at least two of the latter to one of the former. Under the 
same Act Balsar, Rander, and ifandvi form town municipalities ad- 
ministered by a body of commissioners, with the collect(m as presi- 
dent, and the assistant or deputy collector in charge of the sub-divi- 
sion as vice-president, the commissioners being chosen in the pro- 
portion of at least two non-official to each official member. 

The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
charges, and the incidence of taxation in the year ending 31st March 
187o 

Manicqml Balance Sheet in Pounds Sterling, 1874-75. 


Receipts. j Expesditure. 


Name of 
Municipality. 

Octroi. 

*3 

4j 

& 

•tj 

c 

g*. 

Assessed taxes. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

Establishment. 

Safety. 

Health. 

a 

& 

In 

Works. 

■3 i * 

.S ’ -3 

ftfi i 

’Z ' ® 

O ! Pi 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

Incidence of 
taxation. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ £ 

£ 

£ 

„... 


11,156 

3,823 

2,963 

1,534 

19.475 

♦1.173 

2,485 

6,698 

350 

7.6.6' p.ios 

1,599 

1.6.468 

3 6} 


530 

1,230 


182 

1.932 

213 

214 

560 

75 

20l 149 

89 

l,3.i8 

3 5 

Kinder 

291 

504 

14S 

4-17 

1,380 

192 

123 

476 

36 

76j 74 

101 

1,008 

2 8^ 

Mdndvi 

283 

119 


44 

446 

89 

246 

226 


... ... 


561 

2 0 

Total ... 

l2,2-'0’ 5,675 

3,111 

2,197 23,233 

1.997 

3,069 

7,969 

461 

861 2,336 

1.7«9 

IS, 4,65} ... 


Cotton . — At present (1875) an establishment in connection with 
the Cotton Frauds Act (Bombay Act IX. of 1803) for preventing the 
adulteration of cotton is, under the control of the collector of Surat, 
maintained at a total yearly cost of £190 (Rs. 1,900). This charge is 
met from the cotton improvement fund framed under the provisions 
of that Act. The establishment consists of a sub-inspector drawing a 
monthly salary of £12 (Rs. 120), and a peon on 1 8s. (Rs. 9) a month. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

INSTRUCTION- 

In the year 1873-74 there were two hundred and fifty-three 
government schools, or, on an average, one school for every three inha- 
bited villages, alienated as well as state, with an average attendance 
of 8,374 pupils (out of 12,414 on the rolls), or 2'6G per cent of 
313,781, the entire population not exceeding twenty years of age. 

Excluding charges for superintendence, the total expenditure on 
education, on account of aided as well as of state and other schools, 
amounted in 1873-74 to £14,544 (Rs. 1,45,440), of which £3,033 
(Rs. 30,330) were debited to government and £11,511 (Rs. 1,15,110) 
to local and other funds. 

Under the director of public instruction, and the educational in- 
spector, northern division (Gujarat), the education of the district 
was in 1873-74 conducted by a local staff two hundred and forty 
strong. Of these, two were deputy educational inspectors, with 
general charge over all the schools of the district, drawing a total 
yearly pay of £360 (Rs. 3,600); the rest were masters of vernacular 
schools, with yearly salaries ranging from £72 to £9 12s. (Rs. 720 
to Rs. 96). Besides this local staff there were seven masters and 
thirty-five assistants of high and anglo-vernacular schools, drawing 
an annual salary of from £540 to £24 (Rs. 5,400 to Rs. 240). 

Of two hundred and fifty-throe, the total number of government 
schools, in two hundred and thirty-nine Gujarati only was (1875) 
taught, and in seven Urdu only. In four of the rest instruction was 
given both in English and in Gujarati ; and one was a high school, 
teaching English and three classical languages (Sanskrit, Persian, 
and Latin) up to the standard required to pass the university entrance 
test examination. Two were branch schools not attached to the 
high school, teaching up to the third standard. 

In addition to the state schools there were in the year 1873-74 
twenty-one other schools. Of these sixteen were government aided 
schools, of which fifteen received, in addition to contributions from 
private individuals and fees, grants-in-aid from government amount- 
ing to £315 (Rs. 3,150), while one was an indigenous school, receiv- 
ing £5 (Rs. 50) from the local cess fund. The remaining five were 
private inspected schools, supported solely by private contributions 
and fees and inspected by educational officers. 
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Hindus. 


The following figures^ show the increased means for learning to 
read and write offered by Government to the people during the last five 
and twenty years. The first two government vernacular schools were 
opened in the city of Surat in 1820, and a third in 1827. Three years 
later (1830) two more government vernacular schools were opened — one 
at Balsar and the other at Mota. The first government English school 
was opened in the city of Surat in 1842. But no detailed informa- 
tion is available for the years before 1850. Ini 850-51 there were 
seventeen government schools with a total number of 1,225 names on 
the rolls, or, as shown by the census of 1 851, 0'48 per cent of 254,650, 
the total population not exceeding twenty years of age.^ In 1855-56 
the number of government schools had risen to nineteen, with an 
average attendance of 1,232 pupils (out of 1,570 on the rolls). In 
1865-66 the number of schools had risen to ninety -three, of which sixty- 
seven were government and twenty-six government aided and govern- 
ment inspected private schools, with an average attendance of 4,143 
pupils (out of 6,387 names on the roll), or, as shown by the 
census of 1851, 1‘62 per cent of 254,650, the total population not 
exceeding twenty years of age. The figures for 1873-74 were, as 
shown above, 253 government and twenty-one government aided and 
private inspected schools, with an average attendance of 9,661 pupils 
(out of a total number of 14,186 names on the rolls), or, on the basis 
of the census of 1872, 3'07 per cent of 313,781, the total population 
not exceeding twenty years of age. In the year 1875-76 the total 
number of all schools * in the district was reported to be 309, with 
15,833 names on the rolls. A comparison with the returns for 1850 
gives, therefore, for 1875 an increase in the number of schools from 
17 to 309 ; while, of 313,781, the entire population of the district not 
exceeding twenty years of age, 5‘04 per cent were under instruction 
in 1875-76, as compared with 0-48 per cent in 1850-51. 

In 185o there were no girls’ schools, but in 1865 there were in the 
Surat district fifteen girls’ schools, with an average attendance of 
452 (out of 837 enrolled) pupils. Eight years later, in 1873-74, the 
number of schools had risen to twenty-five, and the average attend- 
ance increased to 777 out of 1,270 on the rolls. 

The census returns for 1872 give for each of the chief races of the 
district the tollowing information as to the proportion of persons able 
to read and write : — ^ 


^ Hindu male population not exceeding twelve 

years 9,626, or 9-05 per cent; of 39,415 above twelve, and not 
exceeding twenty years, 8,344, or 21-16 per cent ; and of 126 533 
exceeding twenty years, 26,637, or 21-04 per cent,-were able to read 
and write, or were under instruction. Of 98,140, the total Hindu 


Of private indigenous schools no statistics are av.-iiHMo „„ x r z,. 

character of the instruction given in private schools will 'V.o f ’ ^ account of the 
Account of Broach. puvare scnools wiU be found in the Statistical 

^ This number has been calculated from the tntsl , , 

of the proportion given in the census report for 18o0-51 on the basis 

schoolf and inspected schools, and exclusive of iudigenous 
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female population not exceeding twelve years, 2 11, or 0'24 per cent ; 
of 38,377 above twelve, and not exceeding twenty years, 157, or 0'40 
per cent; and of 13o,0()o exceiding twenty jears, 274, or ()'20 per 
cent, — were able to read and write, or were under instruction. 


Of 8,956, tbe total Muhammadan male population not exceeding 
twelve years, 1,091, or 12' 18 per cent ; t>f 3,989 above twelve, and not 
exceeding twenty years, 868, or 21'75 per cent ;aud of 12,909 exceed- 
ing twenty years, 2,878, or 22‘29 per cent, — were able to read and 
write, or were under instruction. Of 8,398, tbe total Muhammadan 
female population not exceeding twelve years, 121, or 1'44 per cent ; 
of 4,168 above twelve, and not exceeding twenty years, 57, or 1’36 
per cent; and of 13,737 exceeding twenty years, 101, or 0‘73 per 
cent, — were able to read and write, or were under instruction. 


Of 2,164, the total Parsi male population not exceeding twelve 
years, 1,070, or 49'44 per cent ; of 793 above twelve, and not exceed- 
ing twenty years, 666, or 83‘45 per cent ; and of 3,010 exceeding 
twenty years, 2,165, or7l‘92 per cent, — were able to read and write, 
or were under instruction. Of 2,005, the total Pai’si female popu- 
lation not exceeding twelve years, 477, or 23' 79 per cent; of 958 
above twelve and not exceeding twenty years, 217, or 22‘65 per 
cent ; and of 3,906 exceeding twenty years, 283, or 7'2 1 per cent, — 
were able to read and write, or were under instruction.^ 


Before the year 1865-66 no returns, arranging the pupils accord- 
ing to race and re- 


Statement ahowinr; the numho-a of the Jifferent races at 
school, 1S65 and 187-t. • 


ligion would seem 
to have been drawn 
up. The statement 
given in the mar- 
gin shows that of 
the three chief 
races of the district, 
the Parsis have the 
largest proportion 
of their boys and 
girls under instruc- 
tion. Since 1865 
a considerable advance has, it will bo seen, been made by the Musal- 
mans. The increase under this head is, according to the educational 
inspector, partly due to the establi.shment of six new Urdu schools, 
and partly to the development of the desire for government educa- 
tion among the Musalmans. 


Race. 

' 

1865-60, 

Percentage 
of the 
total popu- 
lation of 
the re- 
spective 
class. 

18-3-74 

Percentage 
of tlic 
total popu- 
lation of 
the re- 
spective 
class. 

Increased 
percentairc 
of popu- 
lation. 

Hindus 

4,195 

0-96 

10,380 

1-91 

0-95 

Musalradns. 

332 

0-71 

1,089 

2-08 

1-37 

l^arsis 

1,860 

14-68 

2,717 

21 15 

6-47 

Total... 

6,387 

1-29 

14,186 

2 33 

1-04 


Of 1,270, the total number of girls enrolled in 1873-74 in the 
twenty-five girls’ schools, 746, or 58-74 per cent, were Parsis ; 489, 
or 38-51 per cent, Hindus ; and 35, or 2-75 per cent, Musalmans. 


^ As under the head ‘ others ’ seventeen persons who were not Parsis were (1872) 
included, these details are not quite accurate. 
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Of 13,974, the total number of pupils in government (12,638) and 
aided priyatei 1,336) schools in the Surat district, there were in 1874-75 
3,427, or 24’52 per cent. Brahmans; 287, or 2’05 per cent, Raj- 
puts; 153, or 1'09 per cent, Kayasths and Parbhus ; 1,486, or 10 63 
per cent, of trading castes (Wanias and Bhatias) ; 1,939, or 13'87 
per cent, of cultivators (Kanbis) ; 919, or 6'57 per cent, of artizans 
(goldsmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, tailors, and others) ; 349, or 
2'49 per cent, of shop-keepers (such as oilmen, dealers in vegetables 
and betel -leaves); 856, or 6'l2 per cent, of labourers (washermen, 
water-carriers, fishermen) ; 498, or 3'56 per cent, of low-castes (shoe- 
makers, sweepers, scavengers, and others) ; 272, or 1'94 per cent, 
miscellaneous (genealogists, grain-carriers, and others); 1,374, or 9'83 
per cent, Musalmans, of whom 447 were Bohoras ; 2,030, or 14‘52 per 
cent, Barsis; and 323, or 2‘31 per cent, of aboriginal and hill tribes. 
Besides, there were 61, or 0‘43 per cent, Christians, of whom two 
were Europeans, one Indo-European or Eurasian, and fifty-eight 
Native converts. 

In addition to these there were in the same year, as shown below, 
367 pupils attending the inspected private schools in the district : — 

Pupils in Inspected Private Schools, 1875. 


Br^h- 

mausJ 

1 

Raj* 

puts. 

KAy- 
asths 
and Par* 
bhus. 

Trading 
castes 1 
(Waniiis, 

Cultiva- 

tors 

(Kan- 

bis). 

Artizans 

(gold- 

smiths, 

black- 

smiths, 

carpen- 

ters, 

tailors). 

1 Shop- 
keepers 
(oilmen, I 
dealers ' 
in 

vege- 
tables, 
and 
betel- 
1 leaves). 

Labour- 

ers 

(washer- 
men, 
water- 
carriers, 
fisher- 
1 men). 

Low- 
1 castes 

1 (shoe- 
makers, 
Dhers, 
Bhan- 
gisis). 

Miscel- 

laneous, 

(Bhits, 

Wan- 

Mnsal-i 

mSns. 

1 

1 

PAr. 

sis, 

Total. 

27 

11 

17 

23 

1 

20 

4 

! 

2 

1 

6 

1 

2 

5 . 
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367 


Statement of schools. The following tabular statement, prepared from the returns fur- 
1855-1874. nished by the educational department, shows in detail the number 
of schools and pupils with theii- cost to government . 



Itehmi of Government, Government Aided, and Private Inspected Schools in the Surat District in the years 1855-G6, 18G5-66, 

and 1873 - 74 . 
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In conclusion, it may be useful to compare the present (1873-71) 
provision for teaching the town and the country population of the 
district. 

In the city of Surat there were in 1873-71 eighteen government 
schools, with an average attendance of 1,510 pupils (out of 2,087 
enrolled), or 1‘40 per cent of the total population of the city. Of 
these schools, one was a high school ; two were branch schools ; 
one an anglo-vernacular school ; nine were vernacular schools for 
boys ; three were vernacular schools for girls ; and two were evening 
vernacular schools. The average yearly cost per pupil in the high 
school, which was established as an English school in 1812, 
was £8 13s. 2|(L (Rs. 8G-9-10), and in the rest it varied from 10s. 
to £3 (Rs. 5 to 30). The following table shows the number of pupils 
who since 1863 have passed their university entrance test examin- 
ation from the Surat high school : — 



1863. 

1861. 

! 1865. 

1 

1S66 . I 

1867. 

lb68. 

1869. j 1870. ' 

1S71. 

1372. 

1873- 


6 

10 

7 

6 1 

1 

19 

1 

7 j 30 

10 

17 

12 


In addition to the above, there wore in the same year (1 873-74) four- 
teen private schools, of which two were styled English schools ; tAvo 
second grade anglo-vernacular schools (one for boys and the other 
for girls) ; and ten vernacular schools, of which six were for boys and 
four for girls. The average attendance in twelve of these schools was 
875 out of 1,171 on the rolls. The average yearly cost per pupil Avas 
about £6 (Rs. GO) in one of the English schools, and £2 (Rs 20) in 
the other ; while in the re.st it varied from Gs. to £1 Gs. (Rs. 3 to 13). 
The number of pupils that passed their university entrance test 
examination, with the aid of this provision for education, was two in 
1868, one in 1871, two in 1872, and three in 1873. 

The toAvn of Balsar was (1873-74) provided with seven government 
schools, Avith an average attendance of 320 pupils (out of 458 on the 
rolls), or 2-82 per cent of the total population. Of these schools, one 
was an English school j one a Musalmau Urdu school ; one an evening 
school ; and four (two for boys and two for girls) vernacular, or 
Gujarati schools. The average yearly cost per pupil was about 
£4 6s. (Rs. 43) in the English school, and in the rest it varied from 
6s. to £1 8s. (Rs. 3 to 14). 

In the year 1873-74 there were five government schools in Bander, 
with an average attendance of 158 pupils (out of 237 on the rolls), or 
To 3 per cent of the total population of the town. Of these, one 
was an English school ; two (one for boys and one for girls) were ver- 
nacular schools ; one was an evening school ; and one a Musalman 
Urdu school. The average cost per pupil in the English school was a 
little over £5 (Rs. 50), and in the rest it varied from 1 Os in the 
evening school to £1 14s. (Rs. 5 to Rs. 17) in the girls’ school. There 
was, besides, one private indigenous school receiving an annual con- 
tribution from the local funds amounting to £5 (Rs. 50). The average 
B 705—33 
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attendance in this school was 56 pupils out of 96 on the roll ; and the 
average share of the state subsidy per pupil amounted in 1876-7-! 
to 6^d. (4| as.) Besides the government provision of schools in 
EandeCj four schools are maintained at the expense of private indivi- 
duals where Arabic and Urdu are taught. 


Exclusive of the towns of Surat, Balsar, and Eander, the district 
of Surat was in 1873-74 provided with 215 schools, or, on an average, 
five schools for each eighteen inhabited villages. The following state- 
ment shows the distribution of these schools by sub-divisions : — 


Siatement of Yillage Schools^ 1873-74. 


SCB-DIVISIONS. 

Kumber 
of in- 
linbiteil 
Tillages. 

Popula- 
tion as 
per 

CeiiMis 

returns 

for 

1872. 

NL'MBER of Scuools. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1873-74. 

Eng- 

libh 

Vernacular. 

Eng- 

lish. 

Vernacular. 

Eng- 

lish. 

Verna- 

cular. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girla 

OlpAd 

119 

66.256 


1 


2 

10 



57 

1 

M6ndvi 

l:4H 



1 



2 



13 

1 

Chorusi . 

63 

38,1.55 





2 


i 

19 

2 

BArdoU 

123 

77.500 


3 


1 

7 



33 

2 

JaUlpov 

91 

70,1 li 


1 




6 


30 

1 

Chikhli . 

63 

o9,.ll2 




i 

4 

1 


20 

1 


95 

60,894 

) 

o \ 

, ) 







p^itii 

81 

01, 749 
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u 

1 

2 

11 

2 

1 . 

14 

1 

Total.. 

773 

478,345 


8 


6 

3(i 

9 

1 

205 
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In Surat there are two libraries and three local newspapers. 


The library known as the ‘ Andrew’s Library ’ was established in 

1850. Donations as shown 
in the margin, amounting 
in all to 41,377 8.s-. (Rs. 
13,774), gave the institu- 
tion a good start. The total 
number of books in the 
library is 4,246, There arc 

; sixty-six subscribers ar- 

ranged in five classes, the rates of subscription being as shown in 

the margin. The library 

subscribes to two Bombay 
English daily and to ten 
English and vernacular 
weekly newspapers. Some 
monthly papers and maga- 
zines are also taken in. 


Donors. 

Amount. 


£. 

s. 

Rs, 

H. H. the GAekwar of Baroda 

87 

8 

874 

The Bombay Govemment 

50 

0 

.500 

Private individuals 

240 

0 

2,400 

Amount raisetl by subscription from 




the Native public 

1,000 

0 

10,000 

ToUil . 

1,377 

8 

13,774 


Period. 

1st 

Class. 

2nd 

Class. 

3rd 

Class. 

4th 

Class. 

5th 

Class. 

One year 

£ s. 

£ 9 . 

£ s. 

£ s. 

£ 3 . 

3 12 

•Z 8 

1 4 

0 12 

0 6 

Six months ... 

2 0 

1 10 

0 14 

0 8 

0 4 

Three months. 

1 4 

0 8 

0 8 

0 4 

0 2 


The other library is known as the ‘ Nahanpura Native Reading 
Room and Library, Surat.’ It was established in April 1868. It 
has at present no building of its own. Of a total number of three 
hundred books, one hundred are in English and the rest in vernacular, 
toome of these books were presented by the educational department. 
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and some by Parsi and Hindu gentlemen of Bombay and Surat. There Chapter XL 
are thirty-five subscribers, of whom five are first class, paying a yearly Instruction 
subscription at the rate of £1 4*'. (Rs. 12) ; and thirty are second 
class, paying at the rate of 12*'. (Rs. 6). The average annual reve- 
nue amounts to £32 8*'. (Rs. 324). The reading-room subscribes to 
one English and one Gujarati daily of Bombay and to twelve English 
and vernacular weekly newspaper's. Somo monthly magazines are 
also taken in. 

Of the three local newspapers, the Gujarat Mitra has been in Newspapers, 
circulation for twelve years, the Surya Ih'akash for five years, and 
the Deshimitra for two years. They arc all printed and published 
weekly at Surat. 

In October 1871 some of the principal inhabitants of Surat formed Associations, 
themselves into an association called the ‘ Surat Praja Samaj.’ The 
object of this association was ‘ to watch the interests and, if neces- 
sary, to represent to government the views of the people of the dis- 
trict.’ A managing committee wms appointed ; but befoi'e the asso- 
ciation did any actual work, its meetings were discontinued, and the 
‘ Surat Praja Samaj ’ is now said to bo ‘ in a dormant state.’ 


POST. 

For postal purposes the Surat district forms a part of the Gujarat 
postal division, and, exclusive of the receiving house at Surat, con- , 

tains (1875) eighteen post offices. Those offices arc located at the 
following stations : 1, Surat; 2, Rander; 3, Bhagwadandi ; 4, Olpad; 

5, Mandvi; G, Kai'od ; 7, Bardoli ; 8, Walod ; 9, Sachin ; 10, Navsari ; 
lljJahtlpor; 12, Gandevi ; 13, Bilimora ; ]4,Chikhli; 15, Balsar; 

16, Pardi; 17, Udwara; and 18, Daman. As an experimental measure 
an additional post office has (1870) been opened at Bansda. 

These stations are supervised by the inspector of post offices Staff, 
in the Gujarat division, assisted by the sub-inspector of the Surat 
and Broach districts. The yearly salary of the inspector is £480 
(Rs. 4,800), rising to £G00 (Rs. G,000), and of the sub-inspector £90 
(Rs. 900). Except at Surat, Karod, Sachin, and Udwara, the officials 
m charge of post offices are styled deputy post-masters, and are 
paid yearly salaries varying from £24 (Rs. 240) to £G0 (Rs. GOO). 

Ihe officials at Karod and Sachin are styled sub-deputy post-masters, 
the annual salary of the former being £12 (Rs. 120), and of the latter 
£16 16s. (Rs. 168). The post office at Udwara is in charge of a 
government schoolmaster on a yearly allowance of £12 (Rs. 120) 
from the postal department. As the Surat city station is the dis- 
bursing office of the district, the officer in charge of that station is 
styled post-master, and draws a yearly salary of £180 (Rs. 1,800), 
rising to £240 (Rs. 2,400). 

A-t the stations mentioned above, letters are distributed by deli- Distribution, 
very messengers or by post-runners. For this additional work, the 
latter are paid a trifling gratuity. The correspondence for surround- 
ing villages is delivered by rural messengers, who, also, bring into 
the station letters posted in letter-boxes placed at most of the 
Villages. The rural messengers carry with them a stock of postage 
stamps for sale at the villages they visit. 
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In the Surat district there are in all thirty -three delivery messengers 
on yearly salaries ranging from £9 12s. (Rs. 96) to £12 (Rs. 120), 
and averaging £9 18®. \\\d. (Rs. 99-7-8). The pay of the rural 
messengers, of whom there are thirty-seven, varies from £10 16s. 
(Rs. 108) to £13 4s. (Rs. 132) a year, and averages £11 5s. 9c?. 
(Rs. 112-14). This staff of men is distributed according to require- 
ments; letters being delivered in some places daily, and in others 
only once a week. 

In the Surat district there are three post boats for the conveyance 
of the mails between Bhagwadandi, in the Olpad sub-division, and 
Gogo. In these boats are also admitted passengers at a charge of 
Is. (as. 8) per head in the fair season, and 2s. (Rs. 1) in the monsoon. 
The corresponding first class charges are 3s. (Rs. 1-8) and 6s. (Rs. 3) 
respectively. The passage generally takes from seventeen to twenty 
hours. 

According to a statement furnished by the post-master general, 
Bombay, in 1870-71, the latest year for which information is avail- 
able, 415,513 paid, 205,854 unpaid, 71,533 service, and 8,745 regis- 
tered, or in all 701,645 covers were received ; 423,657 paid, 249,149 
unpaid, 103,322 service, and 7,624 registered, or in all 783,752 covers 
were despatched. Under the new post office manual similar details 
are not now registered. 

In 1870-71 the receipts, exclusive of the sale proceeds of postage 
stamps, amounted to £1,730 4s. b^d. (Rs. 17, .302-3-6), and the expen- 
diture to £3,450 10s. b\d. (Rs. 34,505-3-11). The corresponding 
figures for 1873-74are — receipts £1,481 3s. 2:j(?. (Rs. 14,811-9-6), and 
expenditure £3,768 14s. 3i<?. (Rs. 37,687-2-3). 

TELEGRAPH. 

Besides the railway telegraph offices at the different railway 
stations in the district, there is one government telegraph office 
situated in the city of Surat. The amount of work* that has of late 
years passed through this office will be seen from the following 
statement ; — 


Statement showing the worldng of the Surat Telegraph Offoe, 1861 - 1874 . 


Year. 

State Messages, | 

Private Messages. 

. 

Receipts. 

SxpeDditurCt 

No. 

Valne. 

No, 

Value. 

1861-62... 

318 

£ s. 
72 10 

5,242 

£ s. 
790 15 

£ s. \ 

863 11 1 

1 Information 

1864-65... 

185 

35 19 

4,037 

790 15 

826 14 

f not available. 

1870-71.. 

57 

15 13 

1,930 

278 7 

294 0 

£ s. 

1,111 5 

1873-74... 


18 C 

2,010 

272 4 

290 10 

519 13 


' The figures tor 1861 and for 1864 include sums of £56 11s. (Es. 565-8) and 
£87 16s. (Us. 878), respectively, receipts from an office then kept open in Balsffi'. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

As regards tlie medical aspects of the district, the civil surgeon 
of Surat, Dr. Adey, wrote in 1875 : “The diseases most commonly 
met with among the civil population of the town and district 
of Surat are fever, ague, dysentery, diarrhoea, cutaneous affections, 
ophthalmia, syphilis, and scrofula. Of these, even among the people 
inhabiting the towns, who are less exposed to malarious influences 
than many of the inhabitants of the rural parts, intermittent fever 
and ague are the most frequent. The type ordinarily mot with among 
towns-people is mild, occasionally complicated with liver and spleen 
enlargement, but almost invariably amenable to the influence of 
quinine. Among the country-people, notably among the inhabitants 
of Mandvi and the Dangs, fever is far more severe in character, and 
frequently productive of permanent injury to the constitution, which 
becomes, as it were, saturated with latent malaria, ready to spring 
up on the occurrence of chill, or of any trifling ailment that may 
disturb the usual balance of health. In these cases enlargement of 
the spleen and, more or loss, leucocythmmia is the rule. Disease 
of the liver is less frequent than disease of the spleen. Remittent 
malarious fever is comparatively rare in Surat itself, but is rather 
more common in the rural parts of the district. In the Dang forests, 
by far the most unhealthy locality, remittent fever of a very severe 
and fatal typo prevails up to the month of March or April. The 
symptoms appear to bo intense pyrexia, with great swelling of the 
glands in the neighbourhood of the jaws and throat ; swelling of the 
fauces, tongue, and soft palate ; congestion of the stomach, spleen, 
and liver, with bilious vomiting, delirium, and rapid collapse. The 
only treatment in such cases that offers the least chance of success 
IS immediate removal from the forest into a more healthy locality, 
and the administration of large doses of quinine and stimulants. 

“ In Surat itself syphilis is rife, for the most part untreated or 
maltreated, and, occurring in constitutions often more or less tainted 
by scrofula, and, perhaps, also, by obscure hereditary forms of the 
disease itself, it presents, not unfrequently, its most severe and re- 
pulsive features, destructive alike to the health and appearance of 
the sufferers. The disease appears to be equally common among all 
classes of the native community, and, as might be expected, its hered- 
itary form is by no means rarely met with, and no doubt a large 
amount of infant mortality is due to it. 

“ Next in order of frequency are cutaneous diseases, prevailing, 
perhaps, more among the fishermen and boatmen than among other 
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classes ; thougli, as in all Indian towns, the usual consequences of 
dirt, neglect, and crowding, show themselves among almost the whole 
population. 

“ The records of epidemics are so meagre that I am unable to do 
more than mention a few of the most important. So far as I have 
been able to ascertain, there are no means of arriving at any reliable 
data as to the mortality they caused, or even as to the number of in- 
habitants affected by them. The first mention of epidemic cholera 
is in 1818. The epidemic was extremely virulent and long continued, 
lasting about four months, and nearly one-fourth of those attacked are 
said to have died. If we take into consideration the probability 
that a great many of those said to have been attacked by cholera 
were suffering from diarrhoea, or fright, or colic, or from all three com- 
bined, and that these were also probably all among the recoveries 
from the disease, then one-quarter per cent is a very large mortality. 
There is no evidence to show that the disease appeared to have select- 
ed one caste more than another ; but its ravages are said to have been 
greatest in the most crowded parts of the city, such as Gopipura and 
Kelapith. A great deal of country-liquor has always been manufac- 
tured and consumed in Surat, and among those addicted to drunken- 
ness, of whom there is a very large class, cholera, as might be 
expected, found many victims. Since the year 1818 cholera has oc- 
curred every three or four years, but no epidemic has been so serious 
as the first. Of typhoid fever, as an epidemic, there is no record, 
but no doubt occasional sporadic cases do occur. About twenty 
years ago it is stated that there were one or two epidemics of small- 
pox, but since that time, owing to the increased attention that has 
been paid to vaccination, there has been no severe outbreak of that 
disease. In the year 1867, 360 deaths from small-pox were recorded ; 
but that includes the whole district, not the town or its immediate 
neighbourhood alone. In the spring of this year too, 1875, there was 
a small outbreak of the disease at Rander, but it did not continue 
for long, and did not spread beyond the locality in which it originated. 

“ The method of the native practitioners of the district, Waids and 
Hakims alike, seems to be purely empirical ; they use emetics, bleed- 
ing and purging a good deal, and the actual cautery is very com- 
monly applied in cases of chronic disease. Each native practitioner 
has some one or more nostrums to which he attributes special effi- 
cacy, and which he regards as a secret and valuable part of his 
stock-in-trade, not to be divulged except to his successor in his 
practice.^’ 

In the year 1874-75 there were, in the district of Surat, besides 
the civil hospital, nine dispensaries,^ all of which have been estab- 
lished since 1862. 

During the year 1874-75, 55,300 persons in all were treated in these 

hospitals, of whom 938 were in-door and 54,362 out-door patients. 


by bavc since been opened. Of these, three, maintained .solely 

The fourth, at Bdnsda,’isTup^rted\jThe government officers. 
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With the exception of the dispensaries at Rander and Olpad, all of 
these institutions are provided with special buildings. The total 
amount expended in checking disease in 1874-75 was £5,359 
(Rs. 53,590). Of this £4,539 (Rs. 45,390) were paid from provincial 
revenues, £721 (Rs. 7,210) from local funds, and £99 (Rs. 990) from 
municipal revenues. 

The following details of the working of these different institutions 
are taken from their annual administration reports for 1874-75 ; — 

The Surat civil hospital was established in 1823. It has a build- 
ing of its own, built in 18G4 at a cost of £7,190 (Rs. 71,900), paid 
by Sir Kawasji Jahangir, K.C.S.I. The patients are mostly police 
servants and beggars ; the last bearing a proportion of more than 
twenty-five per cent to those of settled homes. Anjemia is very 
prevalent in the largest proportion of the patients. It is also very 
common among the police, probably from their having to serve in 
malarious districts. The most prevalent forms of sickness were 
fever, dysentery, and lung disease. Intermittent fever has, from 
the cause above mentioned, been more frequent among the police than 
among the civil population. The cases of dysentery are ascribed 
to malaria. In the hospital thirty-seven cases remained from the 
previous year, G37 fresh cases were admitted, and thirty-four re- 
admitted, making a total of 708. Of these, 637 were discharged, 
twenty-seven remained, and forty-four died. Out-patients numbered 
7,714. There were twenty-thi’ce major and 358 minor surgical 
operations. The civil surgeon in 1874-75 reports that, in his opinion, 
the syphilitic taint has taken so deep a hold on all classes of the com- 
munity that it will never be eradicated but by stringent legislation 
on the subject of contagious diseases. 

The Parakh dispensary, situated in a public thoroughfare in the 
most densely populated part of the city of Surat, was opened in 
18G.5. It has a building of its own, built at the expense of Khar- 
sedji Fardunji Parakh, of Bombay. The majority of the patients 
belong to the poor and indigent classes, and are mostly residents of 
Surat. In the year 1874-75 twenty-five in-patients were treated, 
of whom twenty-three were discharged and two remained. Of 
9,938 out-patients, 9,469 were discharged, 375 absented themselves, 
two died, and ninety-two remained under treatment at the close of 
the year. The greatest number of admissions was for fever, in the 
treatment bf which cinchonidine was found equally efficacious with 
quinine. There were one major and 539 minor surgical operations. 
Besides malarious fever, the chief diseases treated in 1873-74 were 
affections of the resniratory system, of the stomach and bowels, and 
syphilis. 

The Rander dispensary was opened in 1862. There is no room for 
in-patients, and but very poor accommodation for out-patients. Of 
out-patients, at the close of 1873-74 there remained sixty-five, and 
in the following year 5,179 were admitted and 199 re-admitted, 
making a total in 1874-75 of 5,443. Of the total treated in 1874-75, 
4,287 were discharged, 1,079 absented themselves, one died, and 
seventy-six were still under treatment. There were 146 minor sur- 
gical operations. Besides malarious fevers, the chief forms of sick- 
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ness were diseases of the eyes, lungs, stomach, and bowels, rheumatic 
affections, and cutaneous diseases. 

The Olpad dispensary was opened in IS?!-. There were no in- 
patients in 1874-75. Out-patients numbered 3,790, including 212 
re-admissions. Of these, 3,030 were discharged, 097 absented 
themselves, and sixty-three remained under treatment. There were 
sixty-five minor surgical operations. 

The Mandvi dispensary was opened in 1809. At the close of 
1873-74 there remained two in-patients, thirty-seven were admitted, 
and seventeen re-admitted, making a total of fifty-six in 1871-75 ; of 
these, fifty-one were discharged, one died, and four absented them- 
selves. Of out-patients, twenty-nine rem.ained from the previous year, 
1,059 were admitted, and 225 were re-admitted, making a total of 
1,913. Of the total number of out-patients treated in 1874-75, 1,100 
were discharged, 478 absented themselves, one died, and twenty-eight 
remained at the close of the year. There were fifty-six minor surgical 
operations. Besides malarious fevers and skin complaints, the chief 
forms of sickness were affections of the eyes, lungs, stomach, and 
intestines. 

The Bardoli dispensary was opened in 1809. At the close of 

1873- 74 there remained five in-patients, and in the following year 
twenty-six were admitted and four re-admitted, making a total 
of thirty-five. Of these, thirty-four were discharged and one romainod. 
Of out-patients nineteen remained from the previous year, 1,784 were 
admitted, and forty-seven re-admitted, making a total in 1874-75 
of 1,850. Of these 1,732 were discharged, ninety-eight absented 
themselves, one died, and nineteen remained. Sixty minor surgical 
operations were performed in 1874-75. Amongst the cases treated 
in 1873-74, were ague, syphilis, dropsy, injuries, and carbuncle. Tho 
water of the river Mindhola, used by the people for all purposes, 
is complained of as one of the chief causes of sickness. 

The Victoria dispensary, situated in the town of Kaliawari near 
Navsari, in the Jalalpor sub-division, was opened in 18G3. In 

1874- 75 thirty-two in-patients were treated. Of these, twenty-nine 
were discharged, one absented himself, and two remained. Of tho 
out-patients, 121 were kept on from the previous year, 6,729 were ad- 
mitted, and 146 were re-admitted, making a total of 6,996. Of these, 
6,484 were discharged, 357 absented themselves, and 155 remained. 
The chief disease was fever. Intestinal parasites are also said to be 
very common. There were 235 minor surgical operations. 

The Chikhli dispensary was opened in 1870. There is accommoda- 
tion for in-patients of both sexes in the dispensary. In 1874-75 the 
number of in-patients was eleven, including one re-admission. Of 
these, nine were discharged and two died. Of out-patients, forty-two 
were kept on from the previous year, 3,354 wore admitted, and 405 
were re-admitted, making a total of 3,801. Of these, 2,747 were dis- 
charged, 1,007 absented themselves, one died, and forty-six remained. 
There were 110 minor surgical operations. Of the cases treated, 
the chief disease was ague. 
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The Balsar dispensary was opened in 1803. In 1874-75 the in- 
patients numbered forty-five. Of these, forty-two were d ischarped and 
three died. Out-patients numbered 9,190. The chief diseases were 
malarious fever, syphilis, dysentery, and skin diseases. There were 
two major and 395 minor surgical operations. 

The Pardi dispensary was opened in 1870. Of in-patients three 
wore kept on from the previous year and twenty-three were admitted 
m 1874-7 .5. Of these, twenty-four were discharged, one died, and one 
remaiued. Of out-patients, lot remained from the previous yeai, 
0,155 were admitted, and 432 were re-admitted, making a total of 
3,721. Of those, 2,985 were discharged, 054 absented themselves, and 
eighty-two remaiued. There were 170 minor surgical ojierations. 
The chief diseases wmre fever and affections of the stomach and bowels. 

In the year 1874-75 the work of vaccination was, under the super- 
vision of the superintendent of vaccination for the eastern Ciujarat 
circle, carried on by nine vaccinators, with yearly salaries varying 
from £15 12.s. (Rs. 150) to t28 lO.s. (Rs. 288). Of the ojierators 
eight woro distributed over the rural parts of the district — one for 
each sub-division. The duties of (he ninth vaccinator were coutiiieil 
to thu city of Surat. The total number of operations performed in 
the same year amounted to l(i. Id t, evidusive of (i^7 rev.-iccinations, 
as compared with 17,97() primary vaccinations in 18ti9-70, when no 
rovacciiiation was carried on. 

The following abstract sliows the chief jioints of interest connected 
with the age and the race of the persons vaccinated ; — 

Coiiipi! I'dtiri'' Si< iihihtrii lit' Vih'i'i ii"l'iiiii Ojii'i'ii lii’iiK III Ilii'Jhi-li ii f nj t^nhit 

diii'iiiij till' iji'iii'^ l^sCiil.ru nud I'S/ 1-/.). 
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The total co.st of these operations was in lS<l-(o L i.>2 lOs. 
(Rs. 5,325), or about 7',’d. as.) for each -ucees-fnl <■ me. Tim cut ire 
charge w.as made up of the following itein'- ; siiivrvmion and iimpee- 
tiou b27G 1 Is. (Rs. 2,7G7), esiablishment .121G iR). 2 , 1110 ;, and eun- 
tingeucies t9 IG''. fRs. 98). Of the.se, (he sii|icrvi-'ing and inspocting 
charges were who’h met from govcruiueut provim ial fiiiuls. Of 
the remainder, the expense of £230 ]2.s. (Rs. 2,30n) on account o( 
rural vaccinators wars borne by tlio local funds of the ditfeieut sub- 
divisions, while in Surat the municipality paid the sum of .4.25 t.s. 
(Rs. 252) for the services of the towu vaccinator 
B 705—34 
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The more common forms of cattle diseases are : sitla, rinderpest ; 
mowaso, foot-and-mouth disease ; cjlasandi, inflammation of the 
throat and chest. Some details of the symptoms of these different 
forms of disease will be found in the Broach Statistical Account. 

The total number of deaths in the five years ending 1875^ as 
shown in the sanitary commissioner’s annual reports, is 78,777, or 
an average yearly mortality of 15,755, or, assuming the figures of tho 
census of 1872 as a basis, of 2-59 per cent of the total population. 
Of the average number of deaths 10,557, or 67'01 per cent, were 
returned as due to fever ; 1,579, or 10'02 per cent, to bowel com- 
plaints j 289, or 1‘83 per cent, to cholera ; 261, or 1‘66 per cent, to 
small -pox ; and 2,818, or 17‘ 89 per cent, to miscellaneous diseases. 
Deaths from violence or accidents averaged 251, or 1‘59 per cent of 
the average mortality of the district. During the same period the 
number of births is returned at 66,086 souls, of whom 34,748 are 
entered as male and 31,338 as female children, or an average yearly 
birth-rate of 13,217 souls; or, on the basis of the census figures, a 
birth-rate of 2‘17 per cent of the entire population of the district. 

^ These figures seem to be incorrect ; for, while the population of the 
district is increasing, the returas show a birth-rate less by 2,538 than 
the death-rate : that is, a difference of 0 42 per cent of the entire 
population of the district. The explanation probably is, that while 
the mortality is pretty accimately known, not nearly all of the births 
are recorded. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SUB-DIVISIONAL ACCOUNTS- 

Olpad Sub-division. — The Olpad sub-division of the Surat dis- Chapter XIII. 
trict is bounded on the north by the river Kim, on the east by the dMsional 

Wasravi division of Baroda territory, on the south by the river Tapti, Accounts, 
and on the west by the Gulf of Cambay. The total area is 326 square 
miles, and the population, according to the census of 1872, consisted 
of 66,256 souls, that is, an average density of 203‘23 to the square 
mile. The realizable land revenue in 1874-75 amounted to £58,825 
(Rs. 5,88,250). 

Of the total area of 326 square miles, seven are occupied by the Area, 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder, according to the revenue 
survey returns, contains 124,635 acres, or 61‘08per cent, of occupied 
laud; 8,420 acres, or 4'21 per cent, of culturable waste ; 59,952 acres, 
or 29‘38 per cent, of unculturable waste ; and 11,016 acres, or 5‘39 
per cent, occupied by reservoirs, river beds, and the sites of villages. 

Prom 133,055 acres, 26,877 acres have to bo subtracted on account 
of alienated lands in state villages. Of the balance of 106,178 acres, 
the actual area of culturable state land, 100,441 acres, or 94'59 per 
cent, were in the year 1873-74 under cultivation. 

Except for a ridge of sand hills along the coast, the Olpad sub- Aspect, 
division forms an unbroken plain. In the neighbourhood of the 
sand hills, and in a few villages on the T;ipti, the fields are generally 
enclosed ; but, with those exceptions, the country is open and un- 
fcnced. So very slightly is its surface raised above high-water 
mark, that the sea flows into the very heart of the sub-division, and so 
many are the inlets for the tidal waters along the coast lino that, over 
nearly one-half of its whole area, the salt water, soaking through, 
injures cultivation to such an extent that well irrigation is possible 
only in a few of the eastern villages. Formerly, it is said, the wells 
at Rander were sweet, and their water was used in cultivation ; but 
now it is brackish and unsuited for garden crops. Babul trees grow 
freely in the pasture lands and on the borders of ponds. But, with 
this exception, the land is somewhat bare of trees. 

The climate is generally healthy. Cool breezes prevail during the Climate, 
hot season. The rain-fall averages thirty inches. 

With the exception of the boundary rivers— the Kim on the north, 
and the Tapti on the south — there is no stream of any importance. 

The ponds and resorvou's are not much used for irrigation, and arc 
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said to be silting np rapidly. Wells are few and brackish, so that 
the contemplated Tapti canal will be a great boon. 

The prevalent soils, the black and the medium, or hesar, varieties, 
include more than three-fourths of the whole area of the sub-divi- 
sion. The soil known in Olpad as hesar, unlike the Jalalpor hesar, 
is merely an inferior sort of black, known by its dingy appearance 
and coarseness of texture. Good black soil produces Indian millet, 
cotton, and wheatj while the inferior sorts oihesar only produce wheat, 
and not even wheat, except under favourable conditions of rain-fall. 
The better class of hesar land is to be found chiefly to the west of 
Olpad. Black soil is also suitable for rice cultivation. But, from want 
of water, rice is grown only to a small extent. Bed soil varies from 
the light soil, known as morpnna, of the sandy ridges on the coast 
to the village site soil, or gahlidn, which, even without manure, 
year after year yields abundant crops. Soil of much the same char- 
acter as village site soil is, under the name of Mdmhla-hlu'dha, to be 
met with in a few villages on the Tapti. The reclaimable salt lands 
of the Olpdd sub-division, comprising 27,844 acres, form three main 
divisions: i, a northern group, including the salt marshlands situated 
between the Kim and Sena rivers; ii, acentral group, between the Sena 
river and the Tena creek ; and iii, a southern group, including the 
portion of the sub-division south of the Tena creek. Of the total re- 
claimable land 20,312 acres, or more than two-thirds of the whole, 
are at present under reclamation. 

The following statement shows the area occupied in the state 
villages, and the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by 
government in the year 1869-70 : — 


Statement sJmcliuj the Area occnpled ami the Assessment imposed, 
1869-1870. 
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1.47 658 ! 

5 8 0 




26,877 

1,47,858 

1 5 8 0 

11 

1 

Dry -crop ... 
Gaideij ... 

1 Rice 

j 

1I9,9S3 ' 
420 ; 
4,2.32 J 

1 

6,17,556 1 
5,271 
41,161 

6 2 4 
12 8 9] 
9 11 T 

3,294 

84 

42 

i 

;3?,776 j 

851 ' 
285 

3 15 2 
10 2 1 
6 12 2 

128,277 

504 

4,274 

6, 50, 3.^2 
6.122 
41,446 

5 1 1 
12 2 8 

9 11 2 


Grand Total.. 

124,635 ! 
1 

6,63,988 

5 5 aj 

8,420 

33,912 

4 0 5 

1,33,055 

6,97,900 

5 3 11 
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atetl land. 

Deduct — Valuations of alienations 

Hemains realizable 
Add — Kealizable quit-rents, &c. 

Add — ^ale uf grazing farms, beds of rivers, &c.' 


Rs. a 

• 1 

- 

£. 

S, 

d. 

6,97,900 

12 

0 

69,790 

1 

6 

1,47,858 

5 

0 

14,785 

16 

7A 

5,50,042 

7 

0 

55,004 

4 

lOV 

49,003 

0 

0 

4,900 

6 

3 

22,888 

10 

0 

2,288 

17 

3 

6,21,934 

3 

0 

62,193 

8 

4i 


Tlie rates of assessment introduced in 1869-70 remain in force 
until 1898-99. 

The population, as given in tlio census of 1872, of 66,256 souls 
lodged in 15,746 houses, appears from the returns of 1873-74 to be 
supplied 'with 1,201 wells and 547 tanks, and to bo the owners of the 
following stock : 5,690 ploughs, 6,100 carts, 15,937 oxen, 8,501 cows, 
15,318 buffaloes, 377 horses, 15,669 sheep and goats, and 76 asses. 

In 1869-70, the year of settlement, 13,832 distinct holdings, or 
Jihdta, were recorded, with an average area of nine acres, and a rental 
of £4 Is. 8gd. (Rs. 40-13-9). These holdings would represent, if 
divided in equal parts among the agricultural population, for each 
person, an allotment of 8-4-;} acres, at a yearly rent of £1 14s. llfd. 
(Rs. 17-7-7). If distributed among the whole population of the 
sub-division, the share per head would amount to 2:fjj acres, and the 
incidence of the land-tax to £l 8|d. (Rs. 10-5-10). 

From statistics furnished by the registration department, it would 
seem that in the year 1867, 315|^ acres of land were purchased at 
a total cost of £2,650 3s. (Rs. 26,501-8), or £8 7s. 9{<L (Rs. 83-14-2) 
per acre. In the year 1874 the corresponding figures show 1,723|^J 
acres transferred at a cost of £3,977 10s. (Rs. 39,775), or an average 
value per acre of £2 Qs. l|d. (Rs. 23-1-2). 

Of 100,444 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 17,740 acres, or 
17’66 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 fallow or under grass. Of 
the 82,704 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
48,837 acres, or 59'05 per cent, of which 15,557 were under jmcdr 
(Sorghum vulgare) ; 6,416 under hujri (Holcus spicatus) ; 23,424 
under wheat, ghaii (Triticum sestivum) ; 3,439 under rice, dangar 
(Oryza sativa) ; and one acre under hanti (Panicum sativum) . Pulses 
occupied 7,776 acres, or 9'40 per cent, of which 3,089 were under 
twvcr (Cajanus indicus), and 4,687 under miscellaneous pulses, 
comprising ivdl (Dolichos lablab) ; gram, chana (Cicer arietinum) ; 
mag (Phaseolus radiatus) ; peas, weddna (Pisum sativum) ; and guwdr 
(Dolichos faboeformis). Oil seeds occupied 3,014 acres, or 3’64 per cent, 
of which 1,315 were under castor-oil seeds, dicela or emnda (Ricinus 
communis) ; and 1,699 under tal (Sesamum indicum). Fibres occupied 
22,326 acres, or 26 99 per cent, of which 22,321 were under cotton, 
Icapds (Gossypium indicum), and five under hemp, san (Crotalaria 
juncea). Miscellaneous crops occupied 1,943 acres, or 2-34 percent, 
of which 393 were under tobacco, tambdiku (Nicotiana tabacum) ; 
four under sugar-cane, serdi (Saccharum officiuarum) ; three under 
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plantain treeSj Icel (Musa paradisiaca) ; and 1,543 under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 

The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
66,256 souls, 60,569, or 91*41 per cent, were Hindus; 4,117, or 621 
per cent, were Musalmans ; 1,564, or 2’36 per cent, Parsis; and six 
others. From statistics specially prepared from the enumerators’ 
forms, the total Hindu population would seem to consist of the 
following castes, which, to a great extent, also serve as a guide to 
occupation : Brahmans, 6,009 ; Brahma-kshatris, 14 ; Parbhus, 4 ; 
Wanias, 656; Shravaks, 464; Bhatias and Luwanas, 72; Kanbis, 
8,658 ; Rajputs, 2,900; Kachhias, 580 ; Malis, 40; Khatris (weavers 
of silk and cotton), 165 ; Ghanchis (oil-pressers), 466 ; Chhipas (calen- 
ders), 2 ; Sonis (gold and silversmiths), 301 ; Suthars (carpenters), 
367; Luhars (blacksmiths), 257 ; Darjis (tailors), 448; Kumbhars 
(potters), 435 ; Hajams (barbers), 673 ; Dhobhis (washermen), 00 ; 
Bharwads and Rabaris (herdsmen and shepherds), and Bhandaris 
(toddy-drawers), 957 ; Kharwas (seamen), 3,422 ; Machhis (fishermen), 
582 ; Golas (rice-pounders), 80; Purabias and Marathas, 189; 
Waghris (fowlers and hnnters) and Rawalias (cotton tape-makers), 
164;Kolis, 19,412; aboriginal tribes, such as Dublas, Dhondias, 
Bhils, and others, 7,754; Mochis, (shoe-makers), 211; Khalpas, 
(tanners), 307 ; despised low castes, Dhers and Bhangias, 4,619 ; and 
religious beggars, 235. According to tho same return the occupation 
of the total population of tho sub-division is as follows : i. Persons em- 
ployed under government or municipal or other local authorities, num- 
bering in all 1,510 souls, ii. Professional persons, 2,317. iii. Persons 
in service, or performing personal offices, 793. iv. Persons engaged in 
agriculture and with animals — (a) cultivators, 15,446 ; {h) labourers, 
6,469 — total 21,915. v. Persons engaged in commerce and trade, 533. 
vi. Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineer- 
ing operations, and engaged in the sale of articles, manufactured or 
otherwise, prepared for consumption, 3,897. vii. Miscellaneous persons 
not classed otherwise — (a) women, 12,373, and children, 21,725 — in all 
34,098 ; and (6) miscellancouspcrsons, 1,193 — total, 35,291. 

The total number of deaths in the five years ending with 1874-75 
was 9,659, or an average yearly mortality of 1,932, or, assuming tho 
figures of tho census of 1872 as a basis, of 2*91 per cent of 66,250, 
the total population of the sub-division. Of the average number of 
deaths 1,073, or 55*53 per cent, were returned as due to fever ; 357, 
or 18*47 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery ; 45, or 2*32 per cent, to 
small-pox ; 32, or 1*65 per cent, to cholera; and 405, or 20*96 per- 
cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence 
averaged 20, or 1*03 per cent of the average mortality of the sub- 
division. During the same period the number of births is returned 
at 9,035 souls, of whom 4,585 are entered as male and 4,450 as female 
cMldren or an average yearly birth-rate of 1,807, or 2*72 per cent, of 
tne total population of the sub-division.' 


» incorrect; for, while the popu 

a birthrate less by 125 than the death rate. I’L 
the mortality w pretty accurately known, not nea 
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Ma'ndvi Sub-division. — The MdndvT sub-division^ situated in 
the north-east of the Surat district, is bounded on the north and east 
by the Baroda and Eajpipla territories, on the south-east by the Bardoli 
sub-division of Surat, and on the south and west by Baroda territory. 

The total area is 280 square miles, and the population was in 1872 
returned at 48,367 souls, or an average density of 172' 73 to the square 
mile. The realizable land revenue amounted in 1874-75 to £12,900 
(Rs. 1,29,000), 

Of the total area of 280 square miles, twenty-two are occupied by Area, 
the lands of alienated villages. The remainder contains 88,905 acres, 
or 53 '80 percent, of occupied land ; 34,142 acres, or 20'66 per cent, 
of culturable waste ; 1,595 acres, or 0‘96 per cent, of unculturable 
waste ; 31,159 acres, or 18'85 per cent, occupied by forests j and 9,421 
acres, or 5'70 per cent, occupied by village sites, roads, tanks, and 
rivers. From the total of 123,047 acres, 6,863 acres have to be sub- 
tracted on account of alienated lands in government villages. Of 
the balance of 116,184 acres, the actual area of culturable state land, 

70,167 acres, or 60‘39 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 under cul- 
tivation. 

To the west Mandvi is an open, well-cultivated, black soil plain, Aspect, 
dotted with rich villages ; eastwards, beyond Tadkesar, the level is 
broken by occasional rises and hollows ; farther on the coating of 
rich loam becomes shallower, stones begin to crop up, and the level 
plots of cultivated land are separated from each other by lines of 
low hills, their sides covered with a scanty crop of timber. Beyond 
this, in the extreme east and north-east, the land changes into a dis- 
trict of hill and forest, the population becomes scanty and unsettled, 
and, except in patches, cultivation disappears. 

The climate of Mandvi — feverish in the cold season, and oppressive Climate, 
during the hot weather months — is the worst in Surat. Tlie rain-fall 
is partial towards the west. But in the east, in the neighbourhood 
of the hills, it is abundant. At the town of Mandvi the average 
rain -fall is 47 66 inches. 
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Besides the Tapti, which forms its southern boundary, several Water-supply, 
small streams flow through the sub-division on their way to join the 
Tapti. These tributaries are of little importance, as, before the close 
of the hot season, they all more or less dry up and stagnate. Both 
as regards ponds and wells, the supply of water is defective, and its 
quality bad. 

Towards the centre of the sub-division the black soil of the western Soil, 
villages gradually passes into coarse red and becomes gritty and 
poor. In the eastern forest tracts, except a few patches of rich low- 
lying land, the surface soil, although rich in appearance, is in reality 
poor, and, after one year of cropping, requires for several years to 
lie fallow. The staple crops are rice, cotton, jawdr (Sorghum 
vulgare), and lioclra (Paspalum scrobiculatum). The ridges of timber- 
clad hills are of no great height, none of them being more than three 
hundred feet high. 
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The following statement shows the area occupied in the state 
vilJageSj and the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by 
government in the year 1871-72 : — 


Ma'ndvi. 

Assessment, 

1872. 


Eesonrces, 

1873-74. 


Occupancy. 


Statement showing the Area occupied and the Assessment imposed, 1871-187’2. 




Occupied. 

1 Unoccupied arable waste. 

Total. 

Tenure. 

Description 
of laud. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

1 rate 
per acre. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

rate 

per acre. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

rate 

per aero. 




Ra. 

Rs. a. p. 


1 Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 


Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

H\ 

Dry -crop ... 
Garden 

Bice 

76,967 

141 

4,934 

1,18,996 

574 

16,949 

16 9 

4 10 

3 7 0 

33,934 

40 

168 

33,03 1' 
59 
443 

0 15 7 

1 8 0 

2 10 2 

110,901 

isl 

5,102 

1,52,027 

633 

17,392 

16 0 

3 7 a 

3 6 6 


Total... 

82,042 

1,36,519 

1 10 7 

34,142 

33,533 

0 15 9 

116,184 

1,70,052 

17 5 

Alien* 

ated. 

Dry-crop . . . 
Garden 

Rice 

5,821 

74 

968 

10,623 

323 

3,381 

1 13 2 

4 5 5 

3 7 10 




6,821 

74 

908 

10.623 

323 

3,381 

1 13 2 

4 5 5 

3 7 10 


Total... 

6,863 

14,327 

2 15 




6,863 

14,327 

2 1® 

IS 

Dry-crop .. 
Garden 

Rice 

83,788 

215 

5,902 

1,29,619 

897 

20,330 

19 1 

4 2 6 

3 7 1 

33,934 

40 

168 

33,031 

59 

443 

0 15 7 

1 8 0 

2 10 2 

116J22 

2.55 

6,070 

1,62,650 

956 

20,773 

1 

16 4 

3 U 0 

3 6 9 


Grand Total . 

88,905 

1,50,846 

1 U 2 

34,142 

^ 33,5331 

0 15 9 

123,047 

184,379 

18 0 


Total assessment on government and alienated! 
land 

Es. a. p.l 

1,84,379 6 0 

£. s. d. 

18,437 18 9 

Deduct — Valuations of alienations 

14,327 7 0 

1,432 14 lOi 

Hemains realizable 

1,70,051 15 0 

17,005 3 104 

Add — Realizable quit-rents, &c 

2,355 0 0 

235 10 0 

Add — Sale of grazing farms, beds of rivers, &c. 

20,483 6 3 

2,048 G 9g 

Total realizable revenue... 

1,92,890 5 3 

19,289 0 74 


The rates of assessment introduced in 1871-72 remain in force 
until 1900-1901. 


The returns for 1873-74 show that the population, as given in the 
census of 1872, of 48,367 souls lodged in 9,867 houses, was provided 
with 355 wells and 49 tanks, and owned the following stock : 5,477 
ploughs, 631 carts, 16,204 oxen, 14,227 cows, 5,748 buffaloes, 125 
horses, 6,743 sheep and goats, and 17 asses. 


In 1871-72, the year of settlement, 9,560 distinct holdings, lluda, 
were recorded, with an average area of 8ff acres, and a rental of 
£1 9s. |d. (Rs. 14-8-5). These holdings would represent, if divided 
in equal parts among the agricultural population, for each person an 
allotment of 3|A acres at a yearly rent of 11s. 8|d. (Rs. 5-13-5). If 
attributed among the whole population, the share per head would 
(Rs°'^ 3-13%)^'^ incidence of the land-tax to 7s. 7|d. 
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From statistics furnished by the registration department, it 'vrould Chap ter X III- 
seem that in the year 1866, acres of land were purchased at a Suh-divisional 
total cost of £43 12s. (Rs. 436), or £12 7s. 4Jd. (Rs. 123-11) per acre ; Accounts, 

while in 1867 no land seems to have been transferred. Three years Ma'ndvi 

later acres of land were in 1870 transferred at a total cost of 
£82 12s. (Rs. 826), or £4 9s. 2^(1. (Rs. 44-9-5). In 1874, 446,% acres 
were purchased at a total cost of £119 lO.s. (Rs. 1,195), or 5s. IJd. 

(Rs. 2-10-10) per acre. 

Of 70,167 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 14,917 acres, or Produce, 

21'25 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 fallow or under grass. Of lo.o-. . 
the 55,250 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 36,229 
acres, or 65'57 per cent, of which 10,900 acres were under jiiwdr 
(Sorghum vulgare) ; 262 under hdjri, (Holcns spicatus) ; 764 under 
wheat, ghau (Triticum testivum) ; 12,092 under rice, ddngar (Oryza 
sativa) ; and 12,211 under miscellaneous grains, such as ndijli (Eleu- 
sine coracana) ; kodra (Paspalum scrobiciilatuin) ; haiiti (Panicum 
sativum). Pulses occupied 6,692 acres, or 12'11 per cent, of which 
2,020 acres were under txver (Cajanus indicu.s), and 4,672 under mis- 
cellaneous pulses, com prising icd/ (Dolichos lablab) ; gram, rhana (Cicer 
arietinum) j viag (Phaseolus radiatu.s); peas, v:atdna (Pisum sativum) ; 
and yuicdr (Dolichos faboeformis). Oil-seeds occupied 5,615 acres, or 
10T6 percent, of which 5,581 acres were under castor-oil seeds, 
divela (Ricinus communis), and 34 under tal (Sesamum indicum). 

Fibres occupied 8,978 acres, or 16'24 per cent, of which 8,236 acres 
were under cotton, kapds (Gossypium indicum), and 712 under hemp, 
san (Crotalaria juncea). Miscellaneous crops occupied 409 acres, or 
O' 74 per cent, of which 37 acres were under sugar-cane, serdi (Sac- 
charum officinarum) ; 44 under tobacco, fambdkii (Nicotiana tabacum) ; 
and 328 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of Population, 
48,367 souls, 44,526, or 92'05 per cent, were Hindus ; 3,488, or 7'19 
per cent, were Musalmans ; and 353 Parsis. From statistics specially 
prepared from the enumerators’ forms, the total Hindu population 
would seem to consist of the following castes, which, to a great ex- 
tent, also serve as a guide to occupation : BrahmaTis, 784 ; Wanias, 

633 ; Shravaks, 290 ; Bhatias and Luwanas, 27 ; Kanbis, 898 ; Raj- 
puts, 677, Kachhias, 222 ; Malis, 87 ; Khatris (weavers of silk and 
cotton), 150; Ghanchis (oil-pressers), 164; Chhipas (calenders), 43 ; 

Sonis (gold and silversmiths), 193 ; Kansaras (brass and copper- 
smiths), 6 ; Suthars (carpenters), 302 ; Luhars (blacksmiths), 268 ; 

Darj is (tailors), 220; Kumbhars (potters), 133; Hajams (barbers), 

138 ; Dhobhis (washermen), 41 ; Bhisti (water-drawer), 1 ; Bharwads 
and Rabaris herdsmen and shepherds), 259 ; Kharw.as (seamen), 

41 ; Machhis (fishermen), 42 ; Golas (rice-pounders), 43 ; Bhddbhujas 
(grain-parchers), 4 ; Purabias and Marathas, 150; Waghris (fowlers 
and hunters), Ravalias (cotton-tape-makers), 25 ; Kolis, 3,610 ; abori- 
ginal tribes, such as Dublas, Dhondias, Bhils, and Chodhras, 33,572 ; 

Mochis (shoe-makers), 319 ; Khalpas (tanners), 265 ; despised low 
castes, Dhers and Bhangias, 828; and religious beggars, 91. Ac- 
cording to the same return the occupation of the whole population 
of the sub-division is as follows : i. Persons employed under govern- 
B 705—35 
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mentj or municipalj or other local authorities, numbering in all 
530 souls, ii. Professional persons, 62. iii. Persons in service, or per- 
forming persona] oflBces, 441. iv. Persons engaged in agriculture 
and with animals — (a) cultivators, 17,377 ; {b) labourers, 6,894 — total 
24,271. V. Persons engaged in commerce and trade, 63. vi. Persons 
employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering opera- 
tions, and engaged in the sale of articles, manufactured or otherwise, 
prepared for consumption, 2,717. vii. Miscellaneous persons not 
classed otherwise — (a) women 3,163, and children 16,767, in all 
19,930 ; and (5) miscellaneous persons, 353 — total 20,283. 

The total number of deaths in the five years ending vvith 1874-75 
was 3,972, or an average yearly mortality of 794, or, assuming the 
figures of the census of 1872 as a basis, of 1'64 per cent of 48,367, the 
total population of the sub-division. Of the average number of 
deaths, 611, or 76-95 per cent, were returned as due to fever; 68, or 
8 ‘56 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery; 6, to small-pox ; 43, or 
5-41 per cent, to cholera ; and 43, or 5 -41 per cent, to miscellaneous 
diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence averaged 23, or 2 89 
per cent of the average mortality of the sub-division. During the 
same period the number of births is returned at 3,038 souls, of whom 
1,622 are entered as male and 1,416 as female children ; or an average 
yearly birth-rate of 608, or 1-25 per cent, of the total population of 
the sub-division. 


Chora'si, 


Area. 


Aspect. 


Chora'si Sub-Di-vision. — The Chorasi sub-division, containing 
the city of Surat, is, with the exception of the town of Rander and 
seven villages on the right bank, bounded on the north by the river 
Tapti and the Gaekwari territory of Wariav ; on the east by territory 
belonging to His Highness the Gaekwar ; on the south by Gaekwari 
territory aud the estate of His Highness the Nawab of Sachin ; and 
on the west by the territory of the Sachin state. The total area is 
104 square miles, and the population, exclusive of the city of Surat, 
was in 1872 returned at 48,435 souls, or an average density of 465-72 
to the square mile. The realizable land revenue in 1874-75 amounted 
to£21,866 (Rs. 2,18,660). 

Of the total area of 104 square miles, fifteen are occupied by the 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder, according to the returns 
of the revenue survey, contains 40,295 acres, or 70-25 per cent, of occu- 
pied land ; 1,269 acres, or 2-21 per cent, of culturable waste ; 5,374 
acres, or 9-36 per cent, of unculturable waste; and 10,421 acres, or 
^ occupied by reservoirs, river beds, and the sites of 

villages, from 41,564 acres, 13,527 acres have to be subtracted on 
account of ahenated lands in government villages. Of the balance 
acres, the actual area of culturable government land, 
25,4 1 2 acres, or 90-63 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 under culti- 
vation. 


The sub-division forms a richly wooded plain ; the fields, in parts 
witli hedges'^^* prevails, being highly cultivated and enclosed 


the June the climate is agreeable. But during 

y s, from June to November, when, according to the 
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average of the past ten years, there is a fall of 35i inches of rain, the 
air is relaxing, and the climate, to Europeans at least, unhealthy. 

With the exception of the Tapti, along whose southern bank the 
lands of this sub-division extend for upwards of eighteen miles, 
there is no river of importance. The Mindhola just touches one or 
two of the southern villages, and the remaining streams, with a very 
scanty flow of fresh water, are valuable chiefly as affording an outlet 
for the rain waters in times of flood. For purposes of irrigation, the 
water-supply of the Chorasi sub-division is at present defective. 
There are no village reservoirs large enough to irrigate the lands in 
their neighbourhood, while its brackishness prevents the supply 
contained in many of the wells from being used for purposes of culti- 
vation. 
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The soil is of two kinds, the black, hUi, and the light, <jorat. Soil. 

The black is, as a general rule, of superior quality, and comes under 
the denomination of reijar. There are four sub-divisions of the 
brown soil, — the ordinary light, sandy soil, locally known as khambla 
and pana; a light soil generally close to villages, and so known 
as gabhdn, the village site soil ; a mixed alluvial soil, varying in shade 
from light brown to chocolate colour, full of humus and organic 
matter ; alluvial deposit, bhiUha, in the beds of rivers. The reclaim- 
able salt lands of the Choi'asi sub-division, comprising about 4,113 
acres, form two groups. Of these, the more northerly, containing 
3,307 acres, lies about six miles from the mouth of the Mindhola 
river, and includes parts of the village lands of Khajod and Budia. 

The second group, comprising 806 acres of the village lands of Uber 
Talangpor and Pali, is situated about two miles to the south-east of 
the Khajod lands. These tracts are at present under reclamation. 

From a small area of about thirty acres of salt waste in the village 
of Eund on the left bank of the Tapti, the tidal waters were excluded 
in 1874. The bankment then made has stood well, and already (March 
1876) the land is said to be sweetening rapidly, grass and other 
vegetation is spreading, and the highest portions are ready for the 
cultivation of rice and other light crops. On this land an attempt 
was in 1871 made to grow trees and aloes with the view of sweeten- 
ing the soil. But, in spite of watering during the hot season, only 
a very few of the trees have grown. 

The following statement, which has been adjusted so as to include Assessment, 
the seven villages added to Chorasi in the year 1870, shows the area 
of occupied land in the state villages in the year 1865-66 and the 
rates of assessment then introduced : — 
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Statement showing the Area occupied and the Assessment imposed, 1865-1866. 




Oecapied. 

Occupied arable waste. 

Total. 

Tenure. 

Description of 
Land. 

Acresj 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 
rate per 
acre. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average | 
rate per 
acre. 

Acres. 

Ass^- 

ment. 

Average 
rate per 
acre. 




Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 


Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 


Bs. 1 

Es. a. p. 

Govern- 

ment, 

Dry- crop 

Garden 

Bice 

24,o51 

1,664 

553 

1,40,817 

22,240 

5,481 

5 11 9 
13 5 11 

9 14 7 

1,023 

245 

1 

4,742 

2,818 

16 

4 10 2 

n 9 9 

11 2 3 

25,574 
, 1,909 
' 654 

1,45, .569 ' 
25,058 1 
5,497 , 

5 11 0 

13 2 1 

9 14 7 


Total., 

26,708 

1,68,538 

6 5 0 

1 1,269 
i 

7,576 

5 15 6 

23,037 

1,76,114 ! 

1 

6 4 6 

ill 

5- ^ 

Dry -crop 
Garden 

Bice 

10,061 

3,143 

333 

58,084 

38.763 

3,112 

6 12 6 
12 5 4 

0 5 6 




10.051. 

3,143 

333| 

53,094 

38,763 

3,112 

5 12 6 
12 5 4 

9 5 6 


Total... 

13,627 

,99,959 

7 6 3 




13,527 

99,959 

7 6 3 

Total. 

Drj-’-crop 

Garden 

BicG 

34,00* 

4,8u; 

88* 

1.98,901 

61,003 

8,593 

5 12 0 
12 11 0 
9 a 2 

1 1,023 
245 

1 

4,742 

2,818 

16 

4 10 2 
11 9 0 
112 3 

35,625 

5,052 

887 

2,03,643 

63,821 

8,609 

5 n 6 
12 10 1 

9 11 2 


Grand Total 

40,29. 

2,68,497 

6 10 7 

1,269 

7,576 

5 15 6 

41,564 

j3,76,073 

6 10 3 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

£ 

8. 

d. 

Total assessment on government and alienated lands 

2,76,072 

11 

0 

27,607 

5 

44 

Deduct. — Valuations of alienations (including Sara- 




1 

10,231 

14 

64 

kati villages) 

1,02,317 

4 

4 

Kemains realizable 

1,73,755 

6 

8 

17,375 

10 

10 

Add — Realizable quit-rents, &c. 

27,781 

9 

0 

2,778 

3 

14 

.ddd— Sale of grazing farms, beds of rivers, &c. ... 

20,345 

11 

6 

1 

1 2,034 

11 

5f 

Total realizable revenue . . . 

(M 

CO 

CO 

C4 

11 

2 

{ 22,188 

5 

4i 


The rates of assessment introduced in 1865-66 remain in force up 
to the year 1893-94. 


The returns for 1873-74 show that the population, as given in the 
census of 1872, of 48,435 souls lodged in 12,223 houses, was pro- 
vided with 1,491 wells and 98 tanks, and owned the following 
stock : 3,010 ploughs, 2,388 carts, 8,414 oxen, 8,687 cows, 8,531 
buffaloes, 134 horses, 4,024 sheep and goats, and 14 asses. 

In 1865-66, the year of settlement, 5,880 distinct holdings, or 
hhdta, were recorded, with an average area of 6|^i acres, and a rental 
of £4 11s. (Rs. 45-8). These holdings would represent, if divided in 
equal parts among the agricultural population, for each person, an 
allotment of 2|g acres, at a yearly rent of £1 16s. 3cL (Rs. 18-2). If 
distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the share 
per head would amount to 1^^ acres, and the incidence of the land- 
tax to 13s. lOJd. (Rs. 6-15). 

From statistics furnished by the registration department, it would 
seem that in the year 1867, 597^^ acres of land were purchased at a 
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total cost of £8j018 12s. (Rs. 80,186), or £13 8s. OJJ. (Rs. 134-4-6) 
per acre. In the year 1874, 572|-g^ acres were transferred at a cost of 
£5,062 10s. (Rs. 50,625), or an average value per acre of £8 I6s. 9^d. 
(Rs. 88-6-4). 

Of 25,412 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 5,811 acres, or 
22 '86 per cent, were in the year 1874 fallow or under grass. Of 
the 19,601 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
10,314 acres, or52'61 per cent, of which 7,478 acres were under 
jiiwdr (Sorghum vulgare) ; 1,592 under bdjri (Helens spicatus) ; 653 
under wheat, gliau (Triticum a3stivum) ; and 591 under rice, dan- 
gar (Oryza sativa). Pulses occupied 2,810 acres, or 14‘33 per 
cent, of which 1,032 acres were under tiiver (Cajanus indicus) ; 
and 1,778 acres under miscellaneous pulses, comprising ivdl 
(Dohehos lablab) ; gram, L'hana (Cicer arietinum) ; may (Phaseolus 
radiatus) ; peas, vmtdna (Pisiim sativum) ; and guwdr (Dolichos 
fabceformis) . Oil-seeds occupied 463 acres, or 2 36 per cent, of 
which 419 acres were under castor-oil seeds, dirchf or cranda (Ricinus 
communis), and 44 acres under tal (Sesamum iudicum). Fibres occu- 
pied 5,141 acres, or 26'22 per cent, of which 5,123 acres were under 
cotton, kajMS (Gossypium indicum), and 18 acres under hemp, mn 
(Crotalariajuncea). Miscellaneous crops occupied 1,245 acres, or 6’35 
per cent, of which 182 acres wore under tobacco, iambdlni (Nicotiana 
tabacum) ; 76 acres under sugar-cane, serdi (Saccharum officinarum) ; 
64 acres under ground-nut, hlioynsiny (Arachis hypogaea) ; 47 acres 
under plantain trees, /cei (Musa piradisiaca) ; and 886 acres under 
miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The census returns for 1872 show thatof a total population of 48,435, 
exclusive of the city of Surat, 40,392, or 82'7 per cent, were Hindus ; 
6,454, or 13'3 per cent, were Musalmans j 1,575, or 3'2 per cent, 
Parsis ; and fourteen others. From statistics specially prepared 
from the enumerators’ forms, the total Hindu population would seem 
to consist of the following castes, which, to a great extent, also serve 
as a guide to occupation : Brahmans, 5,050 ; Brahma-Kshatris, 17; 
Kayasths , 16 ; Parbhus, 4 ; Wanias, 452 ; Shravaks, 943 ; Bhatias 
and Luwanas, 81 ; Kanbis, 6,374; Rajputs, 1,098; Kachhias, 52; 
Malis, 50 ; Khatris (weavers of silk and cotton), 59 ; Ghanchis (oil- 
pressers), 684 ; Chhipas (calenders) and Bhavsars (caheo-printers), 
162 ; Sonis (gold and silversmiths), 361 ; Kansaras (brass and copper- 
smith), 1; Suthars (carpenters), 382; Luhars (blacksmiths), 130; 
Darjis (tailors), 419; Kumbhars (potters), 795; Hajams (barbers), 
407 ; Dhobhis (washermen), 107 ; Bhistis (water-drawers), 12 ; Bhar- 
wads and Rabaris (herdsmen and shepherds)]; Bhandaris (toddy- 
drawers), 852 ; Kharwas (seamen), 829;Machhis (fishermen), 1,211 ; 
Golas (rice-pounders), 99 ; Purabias and Marathas, 205 ; W aghris 
(fowlers and hunters,) and Ravalias (cotton-tape-makers), 177; 
Kolis, 9,116 ; aboriginal tribes, such as Hublas, Bhils, and others, 
6,160 ; Mochis (shoe-makers), 286; Khalpas (tanners), 182 ; despised 
low castes, Hhers and Bhangias, 3,430 ; and religious beggars, 189. 
According to the same return the occupation of the whole popula- 
tion of the sub-division was as follows : i. Persons employed under 
government, or municipal, or other local authoidties, numbering in all 
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606. ii. Professional persons, 257. iii. Persons in service, or perform- 
ing personal ofiBces, 1,044. iv. Persons engaged in agriculture and 
with animals — (a) cultivators, 6,067 ; (6) labourers, 6,003. total 12,160. 
V. Persons engaged in commerce and trade, 734. vi. Persons em- 
ployed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, 
and engaged in the sale of articles, manufactured, or otherwise, pre- 
pared for consumption, 6,495. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed 
otherwise — (a) women 10,420, and children 15,248, in all 25,668 > 
and (b) miscellaneous persons 1,471 — total 27,139. 

The total number of deaths in the four years ending July 1874 
was 3,754, or an average yearly mortality of 939, or, assuming the 
figures of the census of 1872 as a basis, of 1'93 per cent of the 
total population. Of the average number of deaths, 543, or 57 '88 
percent, were returned as due to fever; 118, or 12'58 per cent, to 
diarrhoea and dysentery ; 17, or 1‘81 per cent, to small-pox ; 3, or 0'3I 
per cent, to cholera ; and 242, or 25' 79 per cent, to miscellaneous 
diseases. Deaths from accidents or violence averaged 16, or 1'70 
per cent, of the average mortality of the sub-division. During the 
same period the number of births is returned at 2,866 souls, of whom 
1,606 are entered as male and 1,260 as female children ; or an average 
yearly birth-rate of 716 souls, or 1'47 per cent of the total population 
of the sub-division. 


Ba'boou. 


Area, 


Aspect. 


Climate. 


Water-supply. 


Ba'rdoli Sub-division. — The BardoH sub- division of the Surat 
district is bounded on the north by the river Tapti ; on the east and 
south-east by the territory of His Highness the Gaekwar; on the south 
by the Jalalpor sub-division ; and on the south-west and west by the 
Gaekwar’s territory. The total area is 221 square miles, and the 
population, according to the census returns of 1872, 77,500 souls, or 
on an average 350'67 to the square mile. The realizable land revenue 
amounted in 1874-75 to £39,027 (Rs. 3,90,270). 

According to the revenue survey details prepared in 1864-65, the 
sub-division contains a total area of 1 41,229 acres, which are all 
occupied by government villages, there being no alienated village 
in the sub-division. Of these, 113,553 acres, or 80'40 per cent, are 
occupied land ; 15,394 acres, or 10-90 per cent, are culturable waste; 
2,105 acres, or 1-49 per cent, are unculturable waste; and 10,177 
acres, or 7-20 per cent, are occupied by rivers, village sites, reservoirs, 
and roads. From 128,947 acres, 7,688 acres have to be subtracted 
on account of alienated lands in state villages. Of the balance of 
121,259 acres, the actual area of culturable state land, 104,020 acres, 
or 85-78 per cent, were in 1873-74 under cultivation. 

The sub-division forms a richly wooded plain, with stretches of 
gi-ass land covered with date, palm, and babM trees. 

Towards the west the sub-division has the benefit of the sea- 
breeze, and is well supplied with water. The climate of the eastern 
parts is hotter and somewhat feverish. 

northern boundary of the sub-division, 
lot deep enough to allow of the passage 
timber is floated down as far as Karod, 


The Tapti, which forms the 
is, except during high floods, i 
of boats. During high floods 
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whence it is taken to Surat in carts. Besides the Tapti, the Puma 
and the Mindhola flow through the sub-division. But they are too 
shallow for purposes of navigation. The soil is so well supplied with 
water that, even without irrigation, second crops can generally be 
raised. Except in the case of some rice ground watered early in the 
season from village tanks, lands are irrigated chiefly by means of 
wells and springs. 

This sub-division contains four varieties of soil, — black soil, of a 
very superior quality ; brown loam, in the villages of Supa, Pera, 
and Bardoli, which produces sugar-cane abundantly ; rice soil, which 
yields a large crop of rice, and also produces icul, castor-oil seed, and 
sugar-cane; and rich alluvial loam, or hluifha, in the villages of Supa, 
Pera, and Bardoli, which, without irrigation, produces every variety 
of agricultural produce. 

The following statement shows the area occupied in the state vil- 
lages and the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by govern- 
ment in the year 1864-65 : — 

Statement shoioing the Area occupied and the Assessment imposed, 
1864-1865. 




Occupied. 

Unoccupied arable waste. 

Total. 

s 

1 

Description of 
land. 

Acres, 

; Assess- 
^ meat. 

Average 

rate 

per acre. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

rate 

per acre. 

Acres. 

j Assess* 

I ment. 

Average 

rate 

per acre. 

Govern- 

ment. 

Dry-crop .. 

Garden.. 

Kice 

90,881 

l,9yi 

12,990 

1 Rs. 
2,68,038 
; 27,353 
1,09,780 

Rs. a, p 

2 14 4 
13 ll 5 
8 7 2 

15,228 

14 

152 

Rb. 

35,444 

168 

1,133 

Rs. a. p 

2 5 3 
12 4 3 
7 7 3 

106,109 

2.008 

13,142 

Rs. 

2,93,482 
27,521 ' 
1,10 913 

Rs. a, p. 

2 13 1 
13 11 3 
8 7 0 


Total.. 

105,865 

d, 00, 171 

3 12 6 

15,394 

36,745 

2 6 2 

121,259:4,36,916 

3 9 8 

I’l 

Dry-crop 

Garden . „ 

Rioe 

4,073 

223 

3,393 

! 14,665 
i 3,6d8 

1 30,082 

3 9 7 
16 5 0 
8 13 10 

•• 

•• 


4,072 

223 

3,393, 

14,665 

3,638 

30,082 

3 9 7 
16 6 0 
8 13 10 


Total.. 

7,689 

; 48,385 

6 4 8 




7,688| 

1 48,385 

1 6 4 S 

|{ 

Dry-crop 

Garden 

Rice 

94,953 

2,217 

.16,383 

2,77,703 

30,991 

1,39,862 

2 14 10 
13 15 7 
8 8 7 

15,228 

14 

152 

! 

35,444 

168 

1,133 

2 5 3 
12 4 3 
7 7 3 

110,181 

2,231 

16.535 

313.147 
; 31,159 
j 1,40,995 

2 13 5 
13 15 5 
8 8 5 


Grand Total.. 

113,553 

4,48,556 

3 15 2 

15,394 

36,745 

2 6 2 

128,947 

14,85,301 

3 12 2 




Ks. a 


P- 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Total assessment on government and 

alienated 




48,530 



lands ... 

r r , • • 

4,85,301 

8 

0 

3 

0 

Deduct — Valuations of alienations 

(incuding 




4,995 


OJ 

Sardkati villages) 

49,952 

0 

7 

4 

Remains realizable ... 


4,35,349 

7 

5 

1 43,534 

18 

lU 

Add — Eealizable quit-rents, &c — 


6,332 

9 

0 

633 

5 


Add— Sake of grazing farms, beds of rivers, &c. 

19,865 

5 

5 

1,986 

10 


Total realizable 

revenue... 

4,61,547 

5 

. 10 

46,154 

14 

8| 
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The rates of assessment introduced in I8GJ-60 remain in force 
until 1893-94. 

The returns for 1873-74 show that the population, as given in the 
census of 1872, of 77,500 souls lodged in 16,291 houses, was pro- 
vided with 1,885 wells and 98 tanks, and owned the following 
stock; 7,733 ploughs, 6,177 carts, 21,531 oxen, 16,383 cows, 12,681 
buffaloes, 142 horses, 16,330 sheep and goats, and 19 asses. 

In 1864-65, the year of settlement, 22,648 distinct holdings, or 
Ithdta, were recorded, with an average area of 5 ^’q acres, and a rentar 
of £1 15s. lOfd. (Rs. 17-15-2). These holdings would represent, if 
divided in equal parts among the agricultural population, for each 
person, an allotment of 33^ acres, at a yearly rent of £1 6s. 11 Jd. 
(Rs. 13-7-8). If distributed among the whole population of the 
sub-division, the share per head would amount to i acres, and the 
incidence of the land-tax to 13s. 7J(i. (Rs. 6-13-2). 

From statistics furnished by the registration department, it would 
seem that in 1867, 72^„ acres of land were purchased at a total cost 
of £118 9s. 6d. (Rs. 1,184-12-0), or £1 12s. 10|tZ. (Rs. 16-7-1) per acre. 
In 1874, 407 4-S acres were transferred at a cost of £1,015 ll.«. 5|ci. 
(Rs, 10,155-11-9), or an average value per acre of £2 9s. 10|d. (Rs. 
24-15-0). 

Of 104,020 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 29,600 acres> 
or 28'45 per cent, were in 1873-74 fallow or under grass. Of the 
74,420 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 48,344 
acres, or 64'96 per cent, of which 22,554 acres were under juwdr 
(Sorghum vulgare) ; 156 under hdjri (Holcus spicatus) ; 2,900 under 
wheat, ghau (Triticum mstivum) ; 16,996 under rice, ddngnr (Oriyza 
sativa) ; and 5,738 under miscellaneous grains, comprising ndgli 
(Eleusine coracana), Kodra (Paspalum scrobiculatum), and banti (Pani- 
cum sativum). Pulses occupied 14,793 acres, or 19’87 per cent, of 
which 4,809 were under tuver (Cajanus indicus), and 9,984 under 
miscellaneous pulses, comprising teal (Dolichos lablab) ; gram, chana 
(Cicer arietinum) ; mag (Phaseolus radiatus) ; peas, wntc'ma (Pisnm sati- 
vum) ; andguivdr (Dolichos faboeformis) . Oil-seeds occupied 6,450 acres, 
or 8'66 per cent, of which 6,-324 were under castor-oil seeds, divela or 
eranda (Ricinus communis), and 126 under tal (Sesamum indicum). 
Fibres occupied 12,989 acres, or 17’45 per cent, of which 12,675 
were under cotton, kapds (Gossypium indicum), and 314 under hemp, 
san (Crotalaria jancea). Miscellaneous crops occupied 1,345 acres, 
or 1"73 per cent, of which 69 were under tobacco, tambdicu (Nicotiana 
tabacum) ; 721 under sugar-cane, serdi (Saccharum officinarum) ; 41 
under ground-nut, bhotjasing (Arachis hypogma) ; 8 under plantain 
trees, liel (Musa paradisiaca) ; and 506 under miscellaneous vegetables 
and fruits. 

The census retirrns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
77,500 souls, 74,053, or 95-54 per cent, were Hindus j 3,090, or 3-98 
per cent, were Musalmans j and 357, or 0*46 per cent, were Parsis. 
From statistics specially prepared from the enumerators’ forms, the 
total Hindu population of 74,053 souls would seem to consist of the 
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following castes, wHicli, to a great extent, also serve as a guide to Chapter XIII. 
occupation ; Brahmans, 6,574; Brahma-Kshatris, 9 ; Kayasths, 11 ; Sub-divisional 
Parbhus, 3 ; Wanias, 635 ; Sliravaks, 1,234 ; Bhatias and Luwanas, 8 ; Accounts. 

Kanbis, 12,706 ; Rajputs, 1,115 ; Kachhias, 155 ; Malis, 75 ; Khatris Ba'rdoli. 

(weavers of silk and cotton), 209; Ghanchis(oil-pressers), 358 ; Chhipas 
and Bhavsars (calenders and calico-printers), 141 ; Sonis (gold and 
silversmiths), 560 ; Kansaras (brass and coppersmiths), 9 ; Suthars 
(carpenters), 619 ; Luhars (blacksmiths), 295 ; Darjis (tailors), 522 ; 

Salats (masons), 18; Kumbhars (potters), 907 ; Hajams (barbers), 

504 ; Dhobhis (washermen), 105 ; Bharwads, Eabaris, and Bhandaris 
(shepherds and toddy-drawers), 1,335 ;Kharwas (seamen) , 30 ; Machhis 
(fishermen), 244 ; Golas (rice-pounders), 64 ; Purabias and Marathas, 

265; Waghris (fowlers and hunters) and Ravalias (cotton-tape-makers), 

97 ; Kolis, 4,651 ; aboriginal tribes, such as Dublas, Dhondias, Bhils, 
and others, 36,289 ; Mochis (shoe-makers), 520 ; Khalpas (tanners), 

486 ; despised low castes, Dhers and Bhangias, 3,058 ; and religious 
beggars, 242. According to the same return the occupation of 
the whole population of the sub-division is as follows : i. ‘Persons 
employed under government, or municipal, or other local authorities, 
numbering in all 1,549, ii. Professional persons, 573. iii. Persons 
in service, or performing personal offices, 532. iv. Persons engaged 
in agriculture and with animals — (a) cultivators, 9,251 ; (5) labourers, 

13,560 ; and (c) dealers in animals, 296 — ^total 23,107. v. Persons 
engaged in commerce and trade, 154. vi. Persons employed in 
mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, and en- 
gaged in the sale of articles, manufactured or otherwise, prepared for 
consumption, 3,353. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed other- 
wise — (a) women 9,706, and children 29,413 — in all 39,119; and 
(6) miscellaneous persons, 9,113 — total 48,232. 

The total number of deaths in the four years ending with 1873-74 Public health, 
was 8,094, or an average yearly mortality of 2,023, or, assuming the 
figures of the census of 1872 as a basis, of 2'61 per cent of 77,500, 
the total population of the sub-division. Of the average number of 
deaths, 1,499, or 74’09 per cent, were returned as due to fever; 270, 
or 13'34 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery ; 21, or 1'03 per cent, 
to small-pox ; 2, or 0'09 per cent, to cholera ; and 209, or 10'33 per 
cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence 
averaged 22, or 1'08 per cent of the average mortality of the sub- 
division. During tbe five years ending with 1873-74 the number 
of births is returned at 7,322 souls, of whom 3,794 are returned as 
male and 3,528 as female children ; or an average yearly birth-rate 
of 1,464, or 1‘88 per cent of the total population of the sub-division. 

Jala'lpor SuB-division. — TheJalalpor sub-division is a compact Jxla'lpok. 

tract of land, twenty miles long by sixteen broad. On the north it 
is separated by the Puma river from Baroda territories ; on the east 
it is bounded by the Baroda sub-division of Mahuwa ; on the south 
by the river Ambika, separating it from the Chikhli and Balsar sub- 
divisions ; and on the west by the sea. The total area is 200 square 
miles, and the population was in 1S72 returned at 70,112 souls, or 
an average density of 350'56 to the square mile. The realizable land 
revenue in 1874-75 amounted to £34,088 (Rs. 3,10,880). 

H 705 — 30 
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Of the total area of 200 square miles, seven are occupied by the 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder contains 68,924 acres, or 
56'01 per cent, of occupied land ; 1,748, or 1'42 per cent, of cultur- 
able waste ; 34,670, or 28T7 per cent, of unculturable waste ; and 
17,714, or 14'39 per cent, occupied by village sites, roads, tanks, 
and rivers. From the total of 70,672 acres, 7,785 acres have to be 
substracted on account of alienated lands in government villages. Of 
the balance of 62,887 acres, the actual area of culturable state land, 
59,611 acres, or 94‘79 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 under cul- 
tivation. 

Except near the banks of rivers, where the land is seamed by 
water-courses, Jalalpor is a level plain of deep alluvial soil, sloping 
gently westwards till, near the sea, it ends in a salt marsh. Along the 
line of coast it is in some parts fringed by low ridges of sand-hills. 
With the exception of the salt lands near the coast, the district is 
rich, highly cultivated, and well supplied with water, groves of fruit 
and other valuable trees, and large and prosperous villages. 

Throughout the year the climate is mild and healthy. The average 
rain-faU is about 54 inches, though as much as 72 inches occasionally 
fall. 

With the exception of a small stream that crosses the sub-division 
on its way to the Kanai creek, the only rivers are the Puma in the 
north and the Ambika in the south. 

Except the tract of salt land in the west, the soil is a deep and 
stoneless bed of alluvium, varying from ten to thirty feet in depth. 
Four-fifths of the soil is composed of the medium, or hesar, the 
remaining fifth being brown, cjordt, and fresh alluvial loam, Ihdtha. 
The fresh alluvial soil is found in two places, — in villages bordering 
on the Puma down to Jalalpor, and in a strip on the northern bank 
of the Ambika. The Jalalpor sub-division contains large stretches 
of salt marsh land not only along the sea front, but on the banks of 
the Puma and the Ambika rivers. The salt marsh lands form 
naturally four distinct tracts ; the first bounded by the Puma river 
on the north, and on the south by the Kantari creek ; the second 
between the Kantari creek and the northern branch of the Kanai j 
the third between the two branches of the Kanai creek ; and in the 
south of the sub-division ; the fourth stretching along the northern 
bank of the Ambika river. Of the total area of salt marsh lands, 
16,794 acres, or more than one-half of the whole (31,360 acres), are 
under process of reclamation. Of the efforts at reclamation the 
most successful is one of about one hundred and fifty acres in the 
village of Jalalpor. Strong and satisfactory embankments and sluices 
have (March 1876) been completed, and though a large portion of 
the reclamation is still salt, a beginning of cultivation has been 
made. About twenty acres under rice yielded in 1875 very satis- 
factory results.^ 


Superintendent of Agriculture (Mr. Milnes), No. 142, dated .^lat 

May 187 1>. 
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The following statement shows the area occupied in the state villages 
and the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by government 
in the year 1868-69 ; — 


Statement showing the Area ocoiqned and the Assessment imjyosed, 1868-69. 
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53,590 
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j 

Grand Total .. 

68,924 j 

4,06,577 

5 14 4 

1,748 

5,236 

i 15 llj 

70,072 

4,11,813 

5 13 3 



Rs. a. p. 

&. 5. d. 

Tot^ assessment on government and alienated 



lands . . , ... 

4,11,813 3 0 

41,181 6 44 

Deduct — Valuations of alienations (including 
Sardkati villages) 

62,324 10 0 

i 6,232 9 3 

Remains realizable ... 

3,49,488 9 0 

34,948 17 14 

Add — Realizable quit-rents, &c. 

10,259 15 0 

1,025 19 104 

Add — Sale of grazing farms, beds of rivers, &c. 

18,647 14 0 

1,864 15 9 

• Total realizable revenue ... 

3,78,396 6 0 

37,839 12 9 


The rates of assessment introduced in 1868-69 remain in force 
until 1897-98. 

The returns for 1873-74 show that the population, as given in the 
census of 1872, of 70,112 souls lodged in 16,316 houses, was pro- 
vided with 1,975 wells and 322 tanks, and owned the following 
stock; 4,744 ploughs, 4,370 carts, 13,885 oxen, 10,497 cows, 11,860 
buffaloes, 44 horses, 12,948 sheep and goats, and 20 asses. 

In 1868-69, the year of settlement, 8,424 distinct holdings, or hJidta, 
were recorded, with an average area of 8^ acres, and a rental of 

£1 4.9. 3|d. (Rs. 42-2-7). These holdings would represent, if divided 

in equal parts among the agricultural population, for each person, an 
allotment of 2^^ acres, at a yearly rent of £1 lOd (Rs. 10-6-8). If 
distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the 
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stare per head would amount to acres, and the incidence of the 
land-tax to 11s. 6|d. (Rs. 5-12-6). 

From statistics furnished hy the registration department, it would 
seem that in the year 1867, 34|^ acres of land were purchased 
at a total cost of £491 4s. &d. (Rs. 4,912-4-0), or £14 3s. ll^d. 
(Rs. 141-15-5) per acre. In the year 1874, 176|§ acres were trans- 
ferred at a cost of £491 16s. (Rs. 4,918), or an average value per 
acre of £2 15s. l\d. (Rs. 27-12-9). 

Of 59,611 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 25,221 acres, or 
42‘30 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 fallow or under grass. Of 
the 34,390 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 21,650 
acres, or 62 95 per cent, of which 10,311 acres were under juwdr 
(Sorghum vulgare) ; 72 under hujn (Holcus spicatus) ; 115 under 
wheat, qhau (Triticum aestivum) ; 9,6l9 under rice, dnngar (Oryza 
sativa) ; and 1,533 under miscellaneous cereals, comprising liodni (Pas- 
palum scrohiculatum), ncujU (Elousine coracana), and hanti (Panicum 
sativum. Pulses occupied 7,178 acres, or 20 87 per cent, of which 
1,697 were under f tiver (Cajanus indicus), and 5,481 under miscellane- 
ous pulses, comprising (Dolichos faboeformis) ; 2 vnl (Dolichos 

lablab) ; gram, cJinna (Cicer arietinum) ; mag (Phaseolus radiatus) ; 
and peas, wafdna (Pisum sativam). Oil-seeds occupied 3,261 acres, 
or 9'48 per cent, of which 239 were under tal (Sesamum indicum), 
and 3,022 under castorioil seeds, divela (Ricinus communis). Fibres 
occupied 6,100 acres, or 17'9I per cent, of which 5,881 were under 
cotton, knpus (Gossypium indicum), and 279 under hemp, san (Cro- 
talaria juncea.) Miscellaneous crops occupied 2,569 acres, or 7‘47 
per cent, of wliich 1,029 were under sugar-cane, serdi (Saccharum 
officinarum) ; 75 under plantain trees, Jcel (Musa paradisiaca) ; 32 un- 
der tobacco, tamhdka (Nicotiana tabacum) ; and 833 under miscel- 
laneous vegetables and fruits. 

The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
70,112, 66,403, or 94'71 per cent, were Hindus; 3,449, or 4’92 
per cent, were Musalmans ; 260, or 0'37 per cent, were Parsis. 
From statistics specially prepared from the enumerators’ forms, the 
total Hindu population of 66,403 souls would seem to .consist of 
the following castes, which, to a great extent, also serve as a guide 
to occupation: Brahmans, 10,369; Kayasths, 8; Wanias, 2,466; 
Shravaks, 1,772 ; Bhatias and Luwanas, 106 ; Kanbis, 5,974; Raj- 
puts, 927 ; Kaehhias, 200 ; Mails, 105; Khatris (weavers of silk and 
cotton), 680;Ghanchis (oil-pressers), 801 ; Chhipas (calenders), 170; 
Sonis (silver and goldsmiths), 399 ; Kansaras (brass and copper- 
smiths), 119 ; Suthars (carpenters), 1,439 ; Luhars (blacksmiths), 410; 
Darjis (tailors), 1,010 ; Kumbhars (potters), 892 ; Hajams (barbers), 
289 ; Dhobhis (washermen), 57 ; Bharv^ads, Rabaris, Bhandaris 
(shepherds and toddy-drawers), 2,091; Kharwas (seamen), 318; 
Machhis (hshermen), 2,521 ; Golas (rice-pounders), 300; Bhadbhujas 
(grain-parchersl, 13 ; Purabias and Marathas, 213; Kolis 17,861; 
aboriginal tribes, such as Dublas, Dhondias, Bhils, and others, 
10,317; Mochis (shoe-maker.s), 904; Khalpas (tanners), 471; 
despised low castes, Dhers and Bhangias, 2,925 ; and religious beg- 
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gars, 276. According to the same return the occupation of the whole 
population of the sub-division is as follows : i. Persons employ- 
ed under government, or municipal, or other local authorities, num- 
bering in all 700 souls. ii. Professional persona, 225. iii. Persons in 
service, or performing personal offices, 526. iv. Persons engaged in 
agriculture and with animals — (a) cultivators, 11,133; (5) labourers, 
8,987 — total 20,120. v. Persons engaged in commerce and trade, 386. 
vi. Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineer- 
ing operations, and engaged in the sale of articles, manufactured or 
otherwise, prepared for consumption, 8,079. vii. Miscellaneous per- 
sons not classed otherwise — (n) women 12,166, and children 26,681 
— in all 38,847 ; and (b) miscellaneous persons, 1,229 — total 40,076. 

The total number of deaths in the four years ending with 1873-74 
was 7,969, or an average yearly mortality of 1,992, or, assuming the 
figures of the census of 187*2 as a basis of 2'84 per cent of 70,112, 
the total population of the sub-division. Of the average number of 
deaths 1,314, or 65’96 per cent, were returned as due to fever ; 399, or 
20'03 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery ; 19, or 0'95 per cent, to 
sraall-pox ; 2, or 01 percent, to cholera; and 233, or 1P69 percent, 
to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence aver- 
aged 25, or 1'25 per cent of the average mortality of the sub-division. 
During the same period the number of births is returned at 7,304, 
of whom 3,795 are entered as male and 3,509 as female children ; or 
an average yearly birth-rate of 1,826, or 2*6 per cent of the total 
population of the sub-division. 

Chikhli Sub-division. — The Chikhli sub-division of the Surat 
district is bounded on the north by a portion of the Jalalpor sub-divi- 
sion and the territory of His Highnes.s theGaekwar of Baroda ; on the 
ea.st by the estates of tbe Rajas of Bansda and Dharampor ; on the 
south by the Auranga river ; and on the west by Balsar, by Gandevi 
which belongs to the Gaekwar of Baroda, and by a portion of the 
Jalalpor sub-division. The total area is 165 square miles. The 
population, according to the census returns of 1872, consists of 59,312 
souls, or shows an average density of 359*46 to the square mile. The 
realizable land revenue in 1874-75ainounted to £20,969 (Rs. 2,09,690). 

Of the total area of 165 square miles, four are occupied by the 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder, according to revenue 
survey returns, contains 83,847 acres, or 81*40 per cent, of occupied 
land; 11,529 acres, or 1T19 per cent, of culturable waste; 1,016 
acres, or 0*98 per cent, of unculturable waste ; and 6,605 acres, or 6*41 
per cent, occupied by reservoirs, river beds, and the sites of villages. 
From 95,376 acres, 3,070 acres have to be subtracted on account of 
alienated lands in state villages. Of the balance of 92,306 acres, the 
actual area of culturable state land, 74,292 acres, or 80*48 per cent, 
were in the year 1873-74 under cultivation. 

The district consists of two parts, raised plateaux and belts of 
low-lying land. The tracts of elevated ground are seamed by rocky 
water-courses; the soil, poor and shallow, is cultivated only in 
patcdies, and yields little but gra.ss and brushwood. Between these 
raised tracts, near the borders of rivers, are low-lying lands of very 
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fertile soil, yielding heavy crops of sugar-cane, ornamented with 
groves of tamarind, mango, jack, and other valuable trees. 

As it lies so near the sea, the Chikhli sub-division, even in the hot 
weather months, enjoys a very temperate climate. 

There are four chief rivers, — the Ambika Kaveri, Kharera, and 
Auranga. These run through the sub-division from east to west, and 
for a distance of from eight to ten miles from their mouths, are all 
of them more or less influenced by the tide. Always percolating 
the soil, and thus keeping it cool and moist, these rivers, and the 
smaller streams which intersect the entire surface of the sub-division, 
increase the fertility of the district and sensibly affect its climate. 
The most valuable sources of irrigation are the smaller streams, the 
feeders of the four chief rivers. Though there are no large reser- 
voirs, the supply of stored water is in most villages enough to raise 
a small quantity of very superior rice. 

In this sub-division there are two distinct varieties of soil, — the ordi- 
nary black soil, coarse in texture, and abounding with small nodules 
of limestone ; and the rich alluvial loam, known as sugar-cane growing 
soil, and varying in colour from reddish-brown to deep chocolate. 
Once in four years this soil may be cropped with sugar-cane. In 
other seasons it gives two harvests — an excellent yield of rice, followed 
by a crop of pulse. There is, besides, the ordinary rice soil of a very 
superior character, varying in colour from jet-black to dark-brown, 
mixed with a fair proportion of clay, deep and retentive of moisture. 

The following statement shows the area occupied in the state 
villages and the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by gov- 
ernment in the year 1864-65 : — 


Statement showing the Area occupied and the Assessment imposed, 1864-1865. 
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6 
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Tte rates of assessment introduced in 1864-65 remain in force 
until 1893-94. 


The returns for 1873-74 show that the population, as given in 
the census of 1872, of 59,312 souls lodged in 12,311 houses, was pro- 
vided with 1,132 wells and 133 tanks, and owned the following 
stock: 6,994 ploughs, 4,159 carts, 19,059 oxen, 15,652 cowsj 9,567 
buffaloes, 62 horses, 17,237 sheep and goats, and 27 asses. 

In 1864-65, the year of settlement, 5,994 distinct holdings, or lihdta, 
were recorded, with an average area of 16^f acres, and a rental of 
£5 7s. 2|d. (Es. 53-9-10). These holdingswould represent, if divided 
in equal parts among the agi-icultural population, for each person, an 
allotment of acres, at a yearly rent of £1 3s. 5^d. (Rs. 11-11-8). 
If distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the 
share per head would amount to 2^^ acres, and the incidence of the 
land-tax to 13s. 3^(?. (Rs. 6-10-1). 

From statistics furnished by the registration department, it would 
seem that in the year 1866 no land was transferred ; but in tlie year 
following 514§ acres of land were purchased at a total cost of £115 
2s. 6d. (Rs. 1,151-4-0), or £2 4s. ll|d. (Rs. 22-7-5) per acre. In 
1874, 101|^ acres were transferred at a cost of £179 8s. (Rs. 1,794), 
or an average value per acre of £l 15s. 2^(1. (Rs. 17-9-10). 

Of 74,292 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 38,497 acres, or 
61'81 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 fallow or under grass. 
Of the 35,795 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
26,845 acres, or 74'99 per cent, of w'hich 2,188 acres were under 
juit'dr (Sorghum vulgare) ; 2 under Idjri (Helens spicatus) ; 4 under 
wheat, ghau (Triticum mstivum) ; 14,599 under rice, ddntjar (Oryza 
sativa); and 10,052 acres under miscellaneous grains, comprising ndgli 
(Eleusine coracana), and kodra (Paspalum scrobiculatum) . Pulses oc- 
cupied 8,413 acres, or 23'50 per cent, of which 1,958 acres were under 
tuver (Cajanus indicus), and 6,455 acres under miscellaneous pulses, 
comprising (Dolichos lablab); gram, chana (Cicer arietinum); 
(Phaseolus radiatus) ; peas, watdna (Pisum sativum) j and p?nrdr (Doli- 
chos faboeformis). Oil-seeds occupied 5,692 acres, or 15'90 per cent, of 
which 5,680 acres were under castor-oil seeds, divela or cranda (Ricinus 
communis), and 12 under fal (Sesamum indicum). Fibres occupied 236 
acres, or 0'65 per cent, of which one acre was under cotton, kapds 
(Gossypium indicum), and 235 acres were under hemp, sail (Crotalaria 
juncea). Miscellaneous crops occupied 1,179 acres, or3’29 per cent. 
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of which 10 acres were under tobacco, tamluhi (Nicotiana tabacum); 
1,030 under sugar-cane, serdi (Saccharum ofEcinarum) j 3 under plan- 
tain trees, kel (Musa paradisiaca) ; and 136 under miscellaneous 
Vegetables and fruits. 

The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
59,312,53,787, or 90‘68 per cent, were Hindus j 5,285, or 8‘91 per 
cent, were Musalmans j and 240, or 0'40 per cent, were Parsis. From 
statistics specially prepared from the enumerators’ forms, the total 
Hindu population of 53,787 souls would seem to consist of the follow- 
ing castes, which, to a great extent, also serve as a guide to occupa- 
tion : Brahmans, 3,481; Brahma-Kshatris, 4; Kayasths, 1; Wanias, 
088 ; Shravaks, 304; Bhatias and Luwanas, 17 ;Kanbis, 1,333 ; Rajputs, 
229 ; Kachhias, 117; Malis, 110; Khatris (weavers of silk and cotton), 
284; Ghanchis (oil-pressers), 344 ; Chhipas (calenders), 63 ; Sonis 
(silver and goldsmiths), 529; Kansaras (brass and coppersmiths, 120; 
Suthars (carpenters), 1,365; Luhars (blacksmiths), 243; Darjis (tai- 
lors), 542; Kadias (bricklayers), 22; Salats (masons), 3; Kumbhars 
(potters), 750; Hajams (barbers), 351 ; Dhobhis (washermen), 61; 
Bharwads and Bhandaris (shepherds and toddy-drawers), 1,830; 
Machhis (fishermen), 171 ; Golds (rice-pounders), 13 ; Bhadbhujas 
(grain-parchers), 11; Purabias and Marathas, 445; Waghris (fowlers 
and hunters), 533 ; Kolis, 5,649; aboriginal tribes, such as Dublas, 
Dhondias, Bhils, and others, 29,525;Mochis (shoe-makers), 575; Khdl- 
pas (tanners), 559 ; despised low castes, Dhers and Bhangias, 3,112; 
and religious beggars, 98. According to the same return the occu- 
pation of the whole population of the sub-division is as follows : 
i. Persons employed under government, or municipal, or other local 
authorities, numbering in all 207 souls, ii. Professional persons, 233. 
iii. Persons in service, or performing personal offices, 344. iv. Per- 
sons engaged in agriculture and with animals — (o) cultivators, 15,430; 
[h) labourers, 10,1 70 — total 25,600. v. Persons engaged in commerce 
and trade, 322. vi. Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufac- 
tures, and engineering operations, and engaged in the sale of articles, 
manufactured or otherwise, prepared for consumption, 3,576. vii. 
Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise — (a) women 5,645, and 
children 22,702, in all 28,347 ; and (6) miscellaneous persons, 683 — 
total 29,030. 

The total number of deaths in the three years ending with 1873-74 
was 4,901, or an average yearly mortality of 1,634, or, assuming the 
figures of the census of 1872 as a basis, of 275 per cent of 59,312, the 
total population of the sub-division. Of the average number of 
deaths, 1,100, or 67-31 per cent, were returned as due to fever ; 140, 
or 8-56 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery ; 12, or 0-73 per cent, to 
cholera; and 363, or 22-21 per cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths 
from accidents and violence averaged 19, or 1-16 per cent of the 
average mortality of the sub-division. During the same period the 
number of births is returned at 4,460 souls, of whom 2,355 were 
entCTed as male and 2,105 as female children ; or an average yearly 
birth-rate of 1,487, or 2-50 per cent, of the total population of the 
sub -division. 
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Balsa'r Sub-division. — The Balsar sub-division of the Surat 
district is situated on the sea-coast. It is bounded on the north by the 
Kaveri river, which separates it from the Jalalpor sub-division of the 
Surat district ; on the north-east by the Chikhli sub-division of the 
Surat district ; on the east by the Dhai’ampor state ; on the south by 
the river Par, which sejiarates it from the Pardi sub-division of the 
Surat district; and on the west by the sea. The total area is 210 
square miles, and the population was in 1S72 returiicdat 78,207 souls; 
or an average density of 372'41 to the sqnai-e mile. The realizable 
land revenue in 1871-7-5 amounted to £24,34(5 (Rs. 2,43,4.60). 

There are no alienated villages in this sub-division. The total area 
shown above, of government villages, contains 9 1,675 acres, or 70'52 
percent, of occupied land ; 10,220 acres, or 7'61 per cent, of cultur- 
able waste ; 3,301 acres, or 2'45 per cent, of unculturable waste ; and 
26,055, acres, or 19'40 per cent, occupied by village sites, roads, tanks, 
and rivers. From 104,895 aci'es, 3,032 aci’cs have to be subtracted 
on account of alienated lands in state milages. Of the balance of 
101,863 acres, the actual area of culturable state land, 92,161 acres, or 
90'47 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 under cultivation. 

There is considerable variety in the aspect of this sub-division. 
In the north, near the Kaveri, is a narrow strip of rich garden land, 
south of this, for a time, the country becomes poorer and more scantily 
wooded until, near the banks of the Auranga, is another belt of land of 
great feidility. South of the Auranga the signs of fertility become 
fewer, gradually approaching the rough and barren character of the 
Pardi sub-division. Throughout the whole length of the sub-division, 
especially in the Parnei’a or south-east corner, the surface is irregular, 
seamed with river beds and rising into rocky uplands. Almost every 
village has a fine grove of trees, one or two good ponds, and well-built 
houses ; but, beyond a certain distance from the town of Balsar, the 
general appearance of the country is open and poorly cultivated, 
abounding in wild-dateand babul trees. TheParnera sub-division, with 
its large population of aboriginal tribes, is, especially in the matter of 
its houses and villages, greatly inferior to the rest of Balsar. 

The climate of the Balsar, or western portion, is considered 
healthy at all times of the year. The eastern tracts of Parnera and 
Bhutsar are, from their neighbourhood to the Dang forests, feverish 
during the rains and cold season. During the other parts of the 
year Pamera is remarkably healthy. The sea-breeze sets in about 
March, and until the middle of June continues to blow so strong 
and steady that the hot weather is scarcely felt. Tithal, a village on 
the coast, has a dry sandy soil, good water, and a fine stretch of 
six miles of level sand. The place presents many advantages as a 
sanitarium, being within easy distance of Bombay by rail. Detach- 
ments of troops brought down every year from the northern can- 
tonments, and a large number of visitors testify to its value. The 
mean average rain -fall during the ten years ending 1874 is 71 
inches. 

The district is abundantly watered by rivers and streams. Of these, 
the principal, flowing throughout the year, are the Kaveri, Auranga, 
aud Par. The Wanki and Bam streams, next in importance, take 
B 70-5—37 
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tlieir rise a little beyond the limits of the sub-division ; but it is only 
after a heavy monsoon that they continue to run all the year. 
With the exception of the Palan reservoir, there are few good places 
for the storage of water in Balsar, and the amount of irrigation from 
built and unbuilt wells and from masonry weirs is insignificant. 

The soil is of a reddish colour, sandy at the base of the hills, and 
loamy in the plain, except where the large rivers have stored beds 
of the finest alluvium, or bliatha. The salt marsh lands of the Balsar 
sub-division, extending over about 12,355 acres, are divided by the 
Auvanga river into separate groups. About 10,001 acres are under 
process of reclamation. Of the reclamations, one of 750 acres has 
been protected by an embankment, described, (March 1870) as a most 
creditable piece of workmanship. A few acres of the sweetest land 
put under rice in 1875 yielded a satisfactory and encouraging out- 
turn. ^ 

Of the seven small hills at Diingri and the larger hill and fort of 
Parnera some account has been given in the general description of 
the district. 

The following statement shows the area occupied in the state villages 
and the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by government 
in the year 1809-70 ; — • 

Statement shoiviny the Area ocevpied and the Assessment imposed, 1809-1870. 


1 

1 

Description of 
land. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied arable 
waste. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Av enige 
rate per! 
acre, j 

Acres, i 

1 

As- 
! sess- 
ment. 

Average 
rate per 
acre. 

Acres. 

' Assess- 

nieiit. 

1 

Average 
rate per 
acre. 

Us. a. p 

1 1 11 
9 3 9 
7 9 1 

Govern- 

ment. 

Dry-crop 

Garden . . 

Rice 

Total . , 

Dry-crop 

Gardi-u 

Rice 

Total ... 

Dry -crop . . 
Garden ... 

Rice 

Grand Total . . 

72.274 

9.811 

9,o58 

R.S. 

84,320 

91,327 

1 73,334 

R.«. a. p 
12 8 
,9 4 11 
‘7 11 8j 

9,793 ' 
123 1 
304 1 

' 1 

Re. 
7,615 
' 410 
1,197 

Rs. a. p. 
|0 12 5 

3 5 7 
[3 14 11 

82,00r 

9,934 

9,802 

T?s. : 
1 91.944 

' 91,737 

75,081 

91,043 

|2,40.540j 2 11 ?! 10,220 i 0,222 | 

0 14 5 

101,86.1 

2,58,702 2 8 8 

it 1 

1,744 

322 

900 

i 1 

2,040; 12 9 
4,324.13 7 0 
7,917: 8 3 2 

j 



1,744 

3i2 

960 

i 3,032 

2,016 

4,324 

7,917, 

1 

12 9 
13 7 0 
8 3 2 

3,033 

14,2371 4 11 5 




' 14,237 

4 11 5 

If 

74,018 

10,133 

H>,534 

86.375 

9.>,651 

81,801 

12 8 
9 7 0 
7 12 4 

9,793 
i 123 

j 304 j 

7,615 ! 
' 410 
1,197 

0 12 5 

3 5 7 

3 U 11 

' 83,811 

1 0 2.50 
10,828 

93,990 

90,061 

1 82,993 

1 1 11 
9 5 10 
7 10 8 

94,675 

2,63,827 

1 2 12 7,' 10,220 

’ 9,222 

0 14 5 

104,895 

' 2,73,049 

2 9 3 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

£. 

8. 

d. 

Total assessment on government and alienated lands 

2,73,048 

13 

0 

27,304 

17 


Deduct — Valuations of alienations 

14,28G 

11 

0 

1,428 

13 

44 

Remains realizable 

2,58,762 

2 

0 

25,876 

4 

3 

Add — Realizable quit-rents, Ac. ... 

1,481 

8 

0 

148 

3 

0 

Add — Sale of grasing fanns, beds of rivers, &c, ... 

4,628 

8 

8 

462 

17 

1 

Total realizable revenue . . . 

2,64,873 

2 

8 

26,487 

4 

4 


* Report of the Superiutendeut of Agriculture (Mr. Milnes), No. 142, dated 31st 
May 1876. 
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The rates of assessment introduced in 1869-70 remain in force 
until 1898-99. 

The returns for 1873-74 show that the populatioiij as given in the 
census of 1872, of 78j207 souls lodged in 17,228 houses, was pro- 
vided with 1,707 wells and 288 tanks, and owned the following 
stock: 7,429 ploughs, 4,334 carts, 18,049 oxen, 13,945 cows, 9,163 
buffaloes, 58 horses, 13,130 sheep and goats, and 54 asses. 

Inl869-70,the year of settlement, 7,216 distinct holdings, or liJidta, 
were recorded, with an average area of 13^ acres, and a rental of 
£3 9s. 6{rd. (Rs. 34-12-7). These holdings would represent, if divid- 
ed in equal parts among the agricultural population, for each person, 
an allotment of 2|-g acres, at a yearly rent of 14s. 6gJ. (Rs. 7-4-7). 
If distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the 
share per head would amount to 1^**^ acres, and the incidence of the 
land-tax to 6s. (Rs. 3-3-10). 

From statistics furnished by the registration department, it would 
seem that in the year 1867, 147|-§ acres of land were purchased at 
a total cost of £648 3s. (Rs. 6,481-8), or £4 7s. 11 aj. (Rs. 43-15-10) 
per acre. In 1874, 391^5 acres were transferred at a cost of 
£1,014 15s. (Rs. 10,147-8), or an average value per acre of 
£2 11s. lOid. (Rs. 25-14-10). 

Of 92,161 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 50,829 acres, or 
65‘15 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 fallow or under grass. Of 
the 41,332 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
29,189 acres, or 70‘62 per cent, of which 349 acres were under 
jnwdr (Sorghum vulgare) ; 3 under wheat, rjhan (Triticum aestimm) ; 
14,245 under rice, ddngar (Oryza sativa) ; and 14,592 under miscel- 
laneous crops, comprising nagli (Eleusine coracana) and kodra 
(Paspalum scrobiculatum). Pulses occupied 9,069 acres, or 21 ’94 per 
cent, of which 1,315 acres were under tuver (Cajanus indicus); and 
7,754 under miscellaneous pulses, comprising xvdl (Dolichos lablab) ; 
gram, chana (Cicer arietinum) ; mtig (Phaseolus radiatus); peas, ivatdna 
(Pisum sativum); and gvir.ur (Uolichos fabceformis.) Oil-seeds occupi- 
ed 7,693, or 18'61 per cent ; all of which were under castor-oil seeds 
divela (Ricinus communis). Fibres occupied 383 acres, or 0’92 per 
cent, of which 381 acres were under hemp, san (Crotalaria juncea), 
and two acres under cotton, Icajjds (Gossypium indicum). Miscella- 
neous crops occupied 2,218 acres, or 5’36 per cent, of which 1,890 
acres were under sugar-cane, serdi (Saccharum officinarum) ; 45 acres 
under plantain trees, hel (Musa paradisiaca) ; 2 acres under tobacco, 
tambdku (Nicotiana tabacum) ; and 281 acres under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 

The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
78,207, 73,625, or 94-13 per cent, were Hindus; 3,592, or 4-59 per cent, 
were Musalmdns ; 974, or 1-24 per cent, were Parsis ; and 16 came 
under the head of ‘ others.’ From statistics specially prepared from 
the enumerators’ forms, the total Hindu population of 73,625 souls 
would seem to consist of the following castes, which, to a great ex- 
tent, also serve as a guide to occupation : Brahmans, 4,755; Par- 
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bhuSj 5 ; Kayasths, 40 ; Wanias, 671 ; Shravaks, 452 ; Bkatias and 
Luwanas, 93 ; Kanbis, 2,097 ; Rajputs, 960 ; Kacbhias, 131 ; Malis, 
30 ; Kbatris (weavers of silk and cotton), 885 ; Ghancbis (oil-press- 
ers), 326 ; Chhipas, and Bhavsars (calenders and calico-printers), 285 ; 
Sonis (silver and goldsmiths), 682 ; Kansaras (brass and copper- 
smiths), 58 ; Suthars (carpenters), 960 ; Luhars (blacksmiths), 278 ; 
Salats (masons), 2; Darjis (tailors), 796 ; Kumbhars (potters), 666 ; 
Hajams (barbers), 364 ; Dhobhis (washermen), 107 ; Bharwads and 
Rabaris [shepherds), 1,130; Kharwas (seamen), 534 ; Machhis (fisher- 
men), 6,348 ; Golas (rice-pounders), 94 ; Bhadbhujas (grain-par- 
chers), 19 ; Purabiasand Marathas, 273 ; VVaghris (fowlers and hunt- 
ers), 24; Kolis, 15,099 ; aboriginal tribes, such as Dublas, Dhondias, 
Bhils, and others, 27,047 ; Mochis (shoe-makers), 722 ; Khalpas 
(tanners), 340 ; despised low castes, Dhers and Bhangias, 7,267 ; and 
religious beggars, 85. According to the same return, the occupation 
of the total population of the sub-division is as follows : i. Persons 
employed under government, or municipal, or other local authorities, 
numbering in all 910 souls, ii. Professional persons, 711. iii. Persons 
in service, or performing personal offices, 605. iv. Persons engaged 
in agriculture and with animals — (a) cultivators, 16,877 ; (5) labour- 
ers, 12,743 — in all 29,620. v. Persons engagedin commerce and trade, 
1,187. vi. Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and 
engineering operations, and engaged in the sale of articles, manufac- 
tured or otherwise, prepared for consumption, 8,242. vii. Miscel- 
laneous persons not classed otherwise — (a) women 6,757, and childreii 
29,557 — in all 36,314 ; and (5) miscellaneous persons, 618 — total 
36,932. 

The total number of deaths in the three years ending with 
1874-75 was 5,792, or an average yearly mortality of 1,931, or, 
assuming the figures of the census of 1872 as a basis, of 2’46 per 
cent of 78,207, the total population of the sub-division. Of the 
average number of deaths, 1,324, or 68'50 per cent, were returned as 
due to fever; 229, or 11 '85 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery; 
5, or 0‘25 per cent, to small-pox; 38, or 1'96 per cent, to cholera ; 
and 307, or 15'89 per cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from 
accidents and violence averaged 28, or 1'45 per cent of the average 
mortality of the sub-division. During the same period the number 
of births is returned at 4,389 souls, of whom 2,264 are entered as 
male and 2,125 as female children, or an average yearly birth-rate of 
1,463, or 1'87 percent of the total population of the sub-division. 

Pa'rdi Sub-division. — The Pardi sub-division of the Surat dis- 
trict is bounded on the north by the river Par, which separates it from 
the Balsar sub-division of the same district ; on the cast by the Dhar- 
ampor state ; on the south-east by the Portuguese territory (Daman) ; 
on the south by the Damanganga river, which separates it from the 
Dahanu sub-division of the Tanna district ; and on the west by a por- 
tion of the Portuguese territory of Daman and the sea. The total 
area is 163 square miles, and the population in 1872 was returned at 
51,749 souls, or an average density of 317’47 to the square mile. The 
realizableland revenue in 1874-75 amounted to £11,807 (Rs.l, 18,070) . 
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Of the total area of 1G3 square luiles, one mile is occupied by the 
lauds of alienated villages. The remainder contains 80,917 acres, or 
78T6 per cent, of occupied land; 12,178 acres, or 11'7G per cent, of 
culturable waste ; 3,915 acres, or 3'78 per cent, of unculturable waste ; 
and 6,514 acres, or 6'29 per cent, occupied by village sites, roads, and 
tanks. From 93,095 acres, 1,979 acres have to be subtracted on 
account of alienated lands in state villages. Of the balance of 91,116 
acres, the actual area of culturable state land, 74,096 acres, or 81'32 
per cent, were in the year 1873-74 under cultivation. 

Pardi is an undulating plain, with a gradual slope westwards to 
the sea. Its surface is furrowed with water-courses, and, especially 
towards the south-west corner, is broken by a few low hills. Mango, 
tamarind, and several other varieties of valuable trees are abundant. 
The babul spreads freely over waste and grass land, and near the coast 
and rivers the wild date is plentiful. The country is almost entirely 
unfenced, except near village sites, where thick hedges and fine trees 
give a general appearance of comfort to the substantial houses 
of the Bhathela Brahmans and the huts of the aboriginal tribes. 
There is a considerable difference noticeable in the appearance of the 
country north and south of the Kolak. North of this river the soil 
is of great depth and very productive, and the villages are populous 
and prosperous. South of the Kolak the bare rocks frequently crop 
up through the shallow soil, and lime and grit are also found in it in 
large quantities. 

The climate of Pardi has a bad reputation for causing fever and 
liver disease. The neighbourhood of the Kolak, especially where 
its waters pass below the town of Bagwara, has even a worse name. 
The unhealthiness of its water is said to be due to the presence of 
an oily substance found on its surface. In some parts, immediately 
after the monsoon, well-water has to a certain extent the same 
character. As there is little or no forest in the sub-division, this oil 
is to be traced to the corruption of the rivers at their source in the 
densely wooded hills in the east of the district. The mean average 
rain-fall is close upon 70 inches. Even in season of general failure 
of rain, Pardi would seem to obtain a fair rain-fall. 

Besides the frontier rivers, — the Par on the north, and the Daman- 
ganga on the south, — Pardi is traversed by the Kolak. Boats of sixty 
tons and under can at high tide pass up the river as far as the rail- 
way bridge. Towards the north the several minor streams, uniting 
near Pardi, flow into the sea below Umarsari. 

Towards the north the soil of Pardi varies in colour from light 
brown to red ; in the central parts medium, hesar, is more commonly 
met with ; and towards the south are several varieties ranging 
from light brown to yellow, as the soil becomes more and more cal- 
careous. The texture of these soils generally is coarser than it is 
either in the Balsar or Jalalpor sub-division. In fields which have 
received the detritus of the high lands, the soil is of a rich colour and 
quality, capable year after year of producing fine crops. In like 
manner, the soil called (la’uii is very productive, and though it does 
not differ intrinsically from the siuxoundiug varieties, is improved by 
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the constant moisture absorbed from the underlying water stratum, 
which tends to decompose the constituent particles more thoroughly 
than would be the case had the field been on a higher level. The 
usual description of rich alluvial loam, or hhdiha, is to be found in 
the loops formed by the Par, eastward of Kachwal, and by the Kolak 
near Ambach and Pandor. 

The hill fortresses of Pardi and Bagwara, both in this sub- 
division, have been mentioned in the general description of the 
district. 

The following statement shows the area occupied in the state 
villages and the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by 
government in the year 1869-70 ; — 


Statement shoiving the Area oceiqnecl and the Assessment imjMscd, 1869 - 70 . 



Description of 
land. 

Occupied. 

Unocenpied arable 
waste. 

Total. 

Tenure. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

1 Average 
rate per 
acre. 

Acres. 

i 

l Assess 
ment, 

1 Average 
vatc per 
■j acre. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment, 

j A verage 
rate 
acre. 

Govern- 

ment 

Dry-crop,.. 

Garden ... 
tticc 

i 65,055 
1,377 
12,506 

Rs. 

43,974 

6,484 

73,069 

Rs. a. p. 
0 10 10 
4 11 4 
6 13 6 

i- 

11,990 

21 

167 

Rs. 

6,301 

61 

703 

|Rs. a. p. 

0 8 5 

2 14 0 
;4 3 4 

77.045 

1.398 

12,673 

Rs. 

50.275 

1 6 . 545 ; 

! 73,762| 

Rs. a. p. 
0 10 5 

4 10 11 

5 13 3 


Total ... 

78,938 

i 

1,23,517 

i 

; 1 9 0 

12,178 

7,065 

0 9 3 

91,116 

1 1 

1,30,582 

1 

1 6 11 

Alien- 

ated. 

Dry-crop 

Garden 

Rice 

1,239 

31 

709 

921 

136 

4,198 

i 

! 0 11 21 

1 4 6 1 
5 14 9 

1 




1,239 

31 

709 

921 1 
186 
4,198j 

0 11 11 

4 6 1 

5 14 9 


Total ... 

1,979 

5,255 

2 10 6 




1,979 

5,255| 

2 10 6 

Total. 

Dry-crop 

Garden 

Rice 

66,294 

1,408 

1-3,215 

44,89.5' 

6,620, 

77,257! 

0 10 10 
, 4 11 3 

! 5 13 7 

11,990 

21 

167 

6,301 ' 
61 

703 j 

0 8 5 

2 U 0 

4 3 4 

78,284 

1.429 

13,382 

51,196 

6.6811 

77,960^ 

0 10 6 

4 10 10 

5 13 3 


Grand Total ... 

80,917 

j l.ZS.TTzj 

19 6 

12,178 1 

1 1 

7.065 j 

0 9 3 

93,095 

1 

1,35,837! 

1 7 4 


Total assessment on government and alienated 
lands. 

Deduct — Valuations of alienations 

Remains realizable 

Add — Realizable quit-rents, &c. 

Adrf— Sale of grazing farms, beds of rivers, &e. 


Total realizable revenue . . . 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

£. 

s. 

d. 

1,35,836 

11 

8 

13,583 

13 


5,255 

0 

8 

525 

10 

1 

1,30,581 

11 

0 

13,058 

3 


568 

10 

0 

56 

17 

3 

20,273 

13 

6 

2,027 

7 

81 

1,51,424 

2 

6 

15,142 

8 

3| 


The rates of assessment introduced in 1869-70 remain in force 
until 1898-99. 


The returns for 1873-74 show that the population, as given in the 
census of 1872, of 51,749 souls lodged in 10,680 houses, was pro- 
vided with 406 wells and 100 tanks, and owned the following 
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stock : 5,597 ploughs, 3,099 carts, 14,G32 oxen, 12,323 cows, 21,953 
buffaloes, 100 horses, 8,725 sheep and goats, and 9 asses. 

In 1869-70, the year of settlement, 5,532 distinct holdings, or 
were recorded, with an average area of 14fg acres, and a rental 
of £2 4s. 10 1'?. (Rs. 22-6-11). These holdings would represent, if 
divided in equal parts among the agricultural population, for each 
person, an allotment of 3^^ acres, at a yeai-ly rent of 10s. 2gt?. 
(Rs. 5-1-7.) If distributed among the whole population of the sub- 
division, the share per head would amount to two acres, and the 
incidence of the land-tax to 6s. lid. (Rs. 3-1). 

Prom statistics furnished by the registration department, it 
would seem that in the year 1867, 187^f acres of land were 
purchased at a total cost of £246 4.^. 71d. (Rs. 2,462-5), or £1 6s. 2fd. 
(Rs. 13-1-7) per acre. In 1874, 180i§ acres were transferred at a 
cost of £105 2s. (Rs. 1,051), or an average value per acre of 11s. 7jd. 
(Rs. 5-13-2). 

Of 74,096 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 29,901 acres, 
or 40’35 per cent, were, in the year 1873-74, fallow or under grass. 
Of the 44,195 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
32,022 acres, or 72‘45 per cent, of which 136 acres were under 
juwdr (Sorghum vulgare); 9 under wheat, ghau (Triticum mstivum); 
16,554 under rice, ddngar (Oryza sativa) ; and 15,323 under 
miscellaneous grains, comprising nagJi (Eleusine coracana) and 
/i.’odra,(Paspalum scrobiculatum). Pulses occupied 7,378acres,orl6’69 
per cent, of which 1,941 acres were under tuver (Cajanus indicus) ; 
and 5,437 under miscellaneous pulses, comprising ivdl (Dolichos 
lablab)) gram, cliana (Cicer arietinum); mag (Phaseolus radiatus); and 
peas, ivatdiia (Pisum sativum). Oil-seeds occupied 7,428acres,orl6‘S 
per cent, of which 7,297 acres were under castor-oil seeds, divela or 
eranda (Ricinus communis); and 131 under tal (Sesamum indicum). 
Fibres occupied 325 acres, or O' 73 per cent, which were all under 
hemp,.9a7i (Crotalariajuncea) . Miscellaneous crops occupied 809 acres, 
or 1'83 per cent, of which 13 acres were under tobacco, tamhdhi 
(Nicotiana tabacum); 695 under sugar-cane, senli (Saccharum offici- 
narum); 20 under plantain trees, hel (Musa paradisiaca); 81 under 
miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
51,749, 49,309, or 95'27 per cent, were Hindus ; 1,422, or 2 74 per 
cent, were Musalmans ; and 1,018, or 1'96 per cent, wore Parsis. 
From statistics specially prepared from the enumerators’ form, the 
total Hindu population of 49,309 souls would seem to consist of 
the following castes, which, to a great extent, also servo as a guide to 
occupation: Brahmans, 3,180; Parbhus, 95; Brahma-Kshatris, 7; 
Kayasths, 4; Waniiis, 551; Shravaks, 387; Bhatias and Luwamis, 
136; Kanbis, 621; Rajputs, 248; Kachhias, 497; Malis, 28 ; Khatris 
(weavers of silk andcotton), 57 ; Ghanchis (oil-pressers), 159; Chhipas 
and Bhavsars (calenders and calico-printers), 23 ; Sonis (gold and 
silversmiths), 326 ; Kansaras (brass and coppersmiths), 126 ; Suthara 
(carpenters), 697 ; Luhars (blacksmiths), 214; Darjis (tailors), 209 ; 
Salats (masons), 7 ; Kumbhars (pottci’s), 224;Hajams (barbers), 128; 
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Dhobhis (washermen), 47; Bliarwads and Bliandaris (shepherds and 
toddy-drawers), 1,874; Kharwas (seamen), 25 ; Machhis (fishermen), 
2,1-32; Golds (rice-pounders), 113; Bhadbhujds (grain-parchers), 
3 ; Purabias and Marathd,s, 452 ; Waghris (fowlers and hunters) and 
Ravalias (cotton tape-makers), 337 ; Kolis, 5,205 ; aboriginal tribes, 
such as Dublas, Dhondias, Bhils, and others, 28,255 ; Mochis (shoe- 
makers), 318; Khalpas (tanners), 226; despised low castes, Dhers 
and Bhangias, 2,357 ; and religious beggars, 41. According to the 
same return, the occupation of the whole population of the sub-divi- 
sion is as follows : i. Persons employed under government, or muni- 
cipal, or other local authorities, numbering in all 500 souls, ii. Pro- 
fessional persons, 379. iii. Persons in service, or performing per- 
sonal offices, 356. iv. Persons employed in agriculture and with 
animals — (a) cultivators, 11,874; (6) labourers, 9,235 — total 21,109. 
V. Persons engaged in commerce and trade, 504. vi. Persons employ- 
ed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles, manufactured or otherwise, prepared 
for consumption, 3,020. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed other- 
wise — (a) women 7,059, and children 18,385, in all 25,444; and 
(5) miscellaneous persons, 437 — total 25,881. 

The total number of deaths in the four years ending with 1873-74 
was 3,323, or an average yearly mortality of 831, or, assuming the 
figures of the census of 1872 as a basis of 1’60 per cent of 51,749, 
the total population of the sub-division. Of the average number of 
deaths, 532, or 64‘01 per cent, were returned as due to fever ; 109, or 
13'11 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery; 4, or 0‘48 per cent, to 
small-pox; 11, or P32 per cent, to cholera; and 156, or 18‘77 per 
cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence 
averaged 19, or 2'28 per cent of the average mortality of the sub- 
division. During the same period the number of births is returned 
at 2,948 souls, of whom 1,535 are entered as male and 1,413 as female 
children, or an average yearly birth-rate of 737, or 1‘42 per cent of 
the total population of the sub-division. 
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Balsa'r (Walsa'd), north lat. 20^ 38'; cast Ion, Of. 72° 58'. A 
port and municipal town, about forty miles south of Surat, and one 
hundred and fifteen miles north of Bombay. It is situated on 
the estuary of the navigable, though small river, Auranga, and is, 
at the same time, a station on the railway between Surat and Bombay. 
Of its total population of 11,313 souls, 8,311) are Hindus, 2,2i2 
Musalmans, 738 Parsis, and fourteen Christians. The majority of the 
Hindus are Anavla Brahmans, Wanias, and Khatris. 'rite Parsis are 
timber-merchants, shop-keepers, cultivators, and private servants. 
They have also the entire monopoly of the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating drinks. Of the Musalmans, the greater number are 
Tdis, or converted Hindus. Men of this class arc engaged chiefly in 
cloth weaving, and are as a rule well-to-do. 'I’hc income of the 
Balsar municipality amounted in 187 1-75 to .€1,1)32 (Es. It), 320), 
representing a taxation of 3s. od. (Ks. l-ll-l) per head of the total 
population. Balsar is well placed for trade both by sea and by land. 
The total value of its sea trade iu 1871-75 was ,€81,005 (Rs. 8,49,050), 
of which £78,(137 (Rs. 7,8(3.370) represented the value of exports, 
and £ (1,2(38 (Rs. 02,680) that of imports. This, though a consider- 
able falling off from the corresponding returns in the five years 
ending with 1871-72, when exports on an average were valued at 
£105,507 (Rs. 10,55,070), and import.s at £18,001 (Rs. 4 , 80 , 610 ), is 
still much in excess of the trade of the port during the five years 
ending with 1849-50, when exports were, on an average, valued at 
£50,121 (Es. 5,01,210), and imports at £12,713 (Rs. 1,27,130). 
The railway returns also show an increase in the traffic at Bals.ar. 
The total tonnage of goods taken to and from the .station rose 
from 4,150 in 180S to 4,288 in 1874, and the number of j)a.ssengera 
from 91,042 to 101,014. The chief imports are piece-goods, tobacco, 
wheat, fish, and sugar. The exports are timber, grain, molasses, 
oil, firewood, and tiles. Its export of timber is the staple of Balsar 
trade. This, brought from the Dang forests, is exported by sea to 
Dholera, Bhaunagar, and the other ports of Kathiawar. The manu- 
factures of Balsar are cloth for wearing apparel and for sails, silk 
for women's robes, and bricks, tiles, and pottery. Besides the 
ordinary sub-divisional revenue and police offices, the town is pro- 
vided with a subordinate judge’s court, a post office, and a dis- 
pensary. 

Ba'rdoli, north lat. 21“ 8' ; east long. 73° 9'. A town with 
1,037 houses and a population of 4.282 souls. Besides the ordinary 
B 70,5—38 
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sub-divisional revenue and police oflSces, Bardoli is provided with a 
post office and a dispensary. 

Bodha'n, north lat. 21'" 20'j east long. 73° 7'. In the Mandvi sub- 
division, a place of Hindu pilgrimage, with a population of 3,305 souls. 
The fair at Bodhan is held when the planet Jupiter enters the con- 
stellation of the Lion — an ev'ent which happens every twelve years. 
About two thousand people are estimated to attend on each occasion. 
The last fair was held in September 1872. The temple at Bodhan 
contains the image of Gautameshwar Mahadev, in whose honour the 
fair is held. This temple holds land free of rent, measuring 15|^ 
acres in area, and assessed at £3 9s. (Rs.34-8). The minister of the 
temple is a Tapodhan, whose receipts, exclusive of the yearly revenue 
from the temple lands, amount, on the occasion of the fair, to about 
£30 (Rs. 300). The majority of the visitors are from the districts of 
Surat, Broach, Ahmedabad, and from Baroda and Rajpipla territories. 
On the occasion of the fair about £100 (Rs. 1,000) of goods, chiefly 
coarse cloth, toys, and articles of food, are estimated to change hands. 
The fairs at Bodhan have, as far as is known, been free from any 
outbreak of cholera. There are no special municipal arrangements 
in connection with the fair. 

Chikhli, north lat. 20° 46' ; east long. 73° 9'. A town with 770 
houses and a population of 3,054 souls. Besides the ordinary sub- 
divisional revenue and police offices, the town is provided with a post 
oflSce and a dispensary. 

Jala'lpor, north lat. 20° 55' ; east long. 72° 55'. A village with 
475 houses and a population of 2,162 souls. Besides the ordinary 
sub-divisional revenue and police oflices, the town is provided with 
a post office. 

Ma'udvi, north lat. 21° 16' ; east.long. 73° 21'. A municipal town 
with 1,171 houses and a population of 4,430 souls. Besides the ordi- 
nary sub-divisional revenue and police offices, the town is provided 
with a post office and a dispensary. The income of the Mandvi muni- 
cipality amounted in 1874-75 to £446 (Rs. 4,460), representing a taxa- 
tion of 2s. (Re. 1) per head of the total pupulation. 

Olpa'd, north lat. 21° 21' ; east long. 72° 48'. A town with 1,176 
houses and a population of 4,001 souls. Besides the ordinary sub- 
divisional revenue and police offices, the town is provided with a 
subordinate j udge's court, a post office, and a dispensary. 

Pa rdi, north lat. 20 31 j east long. 72° 59'. A town with 
1,162 houses and a population of 4,545 souls. Besides the ordinary 
sub-divisional revenue and police offices, the town is provided with a 
post office and a dispensary. 

Pa'rnera, north lat. 20° 33' ; and east long. 72° 59'. A hill 
four miles south-east of Balsar, and one hundred and twenty miles 
north of Bombay, rises to a height of about five hundred feet above 
the plain. From its commanding position the fortified summit of 
this hill has long been considered a place of consequence. Origin- 
ally a Hindu fort, it remained under the Raja of Dharampor till, 
about the end of the fifteenth century, it was taken by Mahmud 
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Begara, king of Gujarat (1459-1511).* The fort remained for some 
time under the charge of Musalnran commanders, but in the disorders 
that marked the close of the power of the Ahmedabad kings, it fell 
into the hands of a chief of banditti. According to the Portuguese 
writers Parnera was twice, in 1558 and 1568, taken by expeditions 
from Daman, and on tho second occasion the fortifications were 
destroyed.^ After it had been allowed to remain in ruins for more 
than a hundred years, the fort was, in April 1676, taken and rebuilt 
by Moro Pandit, one of Shiwaji’s generals.® For about a century 
Parnera remained under the Marathas. It was then (1780) taken 
by a detachment of English troops under Lieutenant Welsh."* At 
first, as a protection against the raids of Pindharis, the fort was 
occupied by a military party ; but early in the present century the 
garrison was removed,® and during the mutinies of 1857 the fort 
was dismantled. 

Ra'nder, north lat. 21° 13' ; east long. 70° 51'. A municipal 
town, the seat of a considerable export trade in raw cotton, situated 
on the right bank of the Tapti, about two miles above Surat. 
Though but little is known of its history, Rander is admitted to 
be one of the oldest cities in southern Gujarat. It is generally 
supposed to be the ‘ Rahanhour,’ which, with Broach or ‘ Bahroudj,' 
is by A1 Biruni (1030) spoken of as one of the capitals of ‘Lardeesa.’® 
But some writers would give Rander a much higher antiquity, and 
make it a place of importance, when, about the beginning of the 
Christian era. Broach was the chief seat of commerce in Western 
India.^ Shortly after the beginning of the thirteenth century (1225), a 
colony of Arab merchants and sailors is said to have settled at Rander. 
These men attacked the Jains, who at that time ruled in Rander, 
drove them out of the city, and converted their temples into mosques.® 
Under the name of Nayatas they traded to distant countries and 
became famous for their wealth and hospitality. Of Rander, or 
‘Ranel,* as he writes it, and its Nayatas, the traveller Barbosa (1514) 
gives the following details ; “ Ranel is a good town of the Moors, built 
of very pretty houses and squares. It is a rich and agreeable place, 
because the Moors of the town trade with Malacca, Bengal, Tawasery 
(Tenasserim), Pegu, Martaban, and Sumatra, in all sorts of spices, 
drugs, silks, musk, benzoin and porcelain. They possess very large 
and fine ships, and those who wish Chinese articles will find them 


' Briggs’ Ferishta, IV,, 51. 

® Faria, in Kerr, VI. 413, 422. 

* Onne’s Historical Fragments, 55. 

* Grant Duff, II., 416. 

® Government letter dated 3rd July 1819. 

* Reinaud’s Fragments, 112. 

^ Narmaddshankar’s History of Surat, who states that about B.c. 200 a king, 
named Sampatti, built four temples in Rdnder. 

® The date is from NarmadAshankar’s History. Stavorinus (1777) noticed in on 
of the mosques a stone with the date 150 H. But he adds “ this may be no index t 
the date of the building, as two of the priests told me that the stone had been brough 
from Jedda,” — Stavorinus, III., 181. 
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Chapter XIV. there very completely. The Moors of this place are white, and well 
Places of Interest I’ich. They have pretty wives, and in the furniture 

of their houses have china-vases of many kinds, kept in glass cup- 
Baudkr. boards well arranged. Their women are not secluded like those 
of other Moors, but go about the city in the day time attending to 
their business with their faces uncov'ered as in our parts.” ^ 


In 1530, after sacking Surat, the Portuguese general, Antonio de 
Spvera, crossed the river to the city of Rander (Reyner), a well- 
fortified town of sixthonsand hou.ses. The Xayatas, though said to 
be ‘a race of more courage and policy than the Banians,’ fled at the 
I first fire, leaving so much property that, had the Portugiie.se been able 

I to carry off the plunder, they would all have been enriched.^ With 

I the growing importance of Surat, Rander declined in prosperity, 

_ and by the close of the sixteenth century (1.590) it is spoken of as 

i a port dependent on Surat.* Still, at the beginning of the seven- 

teenth century (1610), it w.as a pleasant town with good houses, the 
\ people very friendly to the English, many of whom passed much of 

1 their time in the pleasant gardens at Rander.* Though in IGfifi the 

town is said to have been falling into ruins, the Dutch still kept 
up a depot at Rander.® In 1774 Rander is spoken of as a town of 
j pretty large size,® and it has since continued to bo a place of some 

I trade. The total population was in 1872 returned at 10,280 souls, of 

,t whom 3,808, or 37'62 per cent, were Musalmans. The Nayatas have 

r long ceased to have any importance at Rander, and are represented by 

j only one or two families in very depiessed circumstances. Their 

[ place as traders has been taken by Bohoras of the Sunni sect. 

These men carry on trade westwards with the Mauritius, and east- 
wards with Rangoon, Moolmein, Siam, and Singapor, visiting these 
places, and sometimes settling there for as long as ten or fifteen 
years. All of them able to read and write, they maintain in Rander 
I four schools, where Arabic and Urdu are taught. The Rander 

mosque has a special interest as bearing marked traces of its 
1 former owners, the Jains. Such of the images and more oimamental 

I stones as were not broken to pieces, serve as steps in the doorway of 

I the mosque, or have been turned to more dishonourable uses. But 

I the pillai'S in the mosque and the cistern in the court-yard are both 

! of Jain workmanship, and the hollow places in the walls, intended for 

j images, have been allowed to remain unaltered. The income of the 

I Rander municipality amounted in 1874-75 to £1,380 (Rs. 13,800), 

j representing a ta.xation of 2s. 81'?. (Rs. 1-5-6) per head of the total 

population. By the opening of the new Tapti bridge, Rander is 
: (1877) now closely connected with Surat. 


' Stanley’s Barbosa, 67. 

^ Faria, in Kerr, VI., 220. 

* Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, II., 65. 

* Z' 276. Perhaps this is the origin of Hamilton’s statement (New Act., 
I., 166), that, when the English came first to trade at Surat, the president and council 
resided at Binder. 

Thevenot, V., 68. 

^ Slavorinus, III., 181, 
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Suratj north latitude 21° 12'j and east longitude 72° 52'. On Chapter XIV. 
the southern bank of the river Tapti ; is by water about fourteen, p, , . 

and by land about ten miles distant from the sea. Surat lies at a ^.ces o ere 
bend of the river, where its course swerves suddenly from south-east Surat. 

to south-west. With the castle as its centre, the city forms an arc 
of a circle, the lands enclosed by its walls stretching for about a mile 
and a quarter along the river bank. From the castle, looking south, 
the public park forms the foreground ; its trees, with the exception 
of a row of buildings that stretch along the bank of the river, 
hiding the parts of the city that lie beyond. To the west the river, 
washing the castle walls as it passes, winds through low meadow 
lands, green, though somewhat bare of trees. From the right bank 
of the river the ground rises slightly towards the north, where, on a 
high bank overlooking the stream, may be seen the trees and some of 
the buildings of the ancient town of Rauder. Crossing from Rander, 
behind a uaiTow strip of cultivated land, groves of rich trees stretch 
westwards to within a mile of the castle. Standing out among the 
trees the building known as the Rnfiburaj, or Rati's tower, marks 
the northern extremity of the outer city wall. Between the Rah 
tower and the castle a row of largo houses fringe the river bank, 
and behind them, on the low-lying land to the east and south- 
east, its streets and houses, iu great part hidden by trees, stretches the 
city. From the castle as a centre, in IGG-t and in 1717, two lines of 
fortification were drawn, the inner including -1-10, and the outer 1,818 
acres. Though the inner wall has for many years been almost 
entirely removed, the hollow or natural moat that surrounds it still 
serves to maintaiu a lino of demarcation, and preserves distinct the 
city and suburbs of iSurat. In the city the roads, though metalled, 
clean, and well watered, are, except a few of the main thoroughfares, 
narrow and winding. Empty spaces there are, but, on the whole, 
most of the city wards are thickly peopled; the narrow streets wind- 
ing between row.s of largo well-built liouses, the dwellings of high- 
caste Hindus and the richer class of Parsis. In the suburbs, on the 
other hand, except in one or two of the eastern quarters, are large 
areas of open ground. These were once g.ardens, but now are 
cultivated only as fields. The uumetalled lanes, hollowed several 
feet below the general level, are water- courses in the rainy season, 
and lie deep in dust during the fair weather. . Except the buildings 
in the Bohonis’ quarter to the east of the city, the residences of 
Europeans in the south-west suburbs, and a few large Farsi garden 
houses, the dwellings are for the most part either untidy groups of 
huts belougiiig to low class Hindus, or lines of cultivators’ or weavers’ 
houses perched on the banks of the hollow road-way. Outside of 
the walls, to the north and east, the land is rich, well watered, and 
covered with trees. To the south the soil is poor, and, except for 
some Farsi and Muhammadan gardens, the country is bare. West- 
wards, along the bank of the river, the military cantonment, the tree- 
sheltered dwellings on either side of the Dumas road, and the open 
parade-ground stretching to the river, give this part of the outskirts 
a more cheerful appearance. 

The chief feature in Surat is its castle, planned and built betw^een The castle. 
lofO aud 1510 by a Turkish soldier, who, with the title of Khuda- 
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wand Khan,^ was ennobled by Mahmud Begara, king of Gujarat, from 
1459 to 1511. After the capture of Surat by the emperor Akbar (1573), 
the fortress remained in the charge of commandants appointed 
from Delhi till, in 1751, it was seized by the Sidhi admiral of the 
Moghal fleet. The Sidhi did not long hold the castle, for in 1759, 
with the rest of the city, it was captured by the English. Though 
from the first practically independent, the English held the castle 
nominally under the Moghal. In token of this divided command, 
two flags waved from the castle walls, the English ensign on the 
south-west, and the Moorish standard on the south-east bastion. 
This practice was continued till, in 1842, on the death of the last of 
the nawabs of Surat, the English fleet was removed from the Tapti, 
and the Moorish standard taken down from the castle walls. As far 
as has been ascertained, the only change since the castle was built by 
Khudawand Khan was in 1760, when, on the eastern side, opposite 
the entrance, the English added a work and gateway on the outer 
bank of the moat.^ In 1 774 the castle is described as ' an ii’regular 
square, the shortest side, and one of the oblique sides facing the 
west and north-west, washed by the river. At each comer is a large 
round tower, about forty feet in height, the walls and curtains 
between rising nearly as high as the towers.’® Though, as a defence 
against any well-equipped enemy, they have long been useless, the 
castle buildings have always been kept in repair, and until the year 
1862, were garrisoned by a small body of European and native troops. 
In that year, as no longer required, the force was withdrawn, and the 
vacated rooms were made over for the accommodation of the various 
ofllces connected with the revenue and police departments, in whose 
occupation the castle has since remained. 

Of the appearance, condition, and population of the different 
quarters of Surat city and suburbs, and of the present state of the 
city walls, the following information is available.^ The city, that is, 
the area enclosed by the line of the inner wall, contains fourteen divi- 
sions called chaJclas, or wards. Starting at the castle and working 
from the north eastwards, the divisions come in the following 
order : — 

I. — Choh hamr chaklo, or the square market ward, includes about 
four acres of low-lying land. This quarter contains the castle, the 


1 Details of the building of Surat castle will be found above, p. 71, 72. According 
to some accounts the fort was built by the Romans ; according to others by the Turks, 
‘ who came here with many ships and conquered many places. ’ (Ogilby’s Atlas, 1660, 
V., 211. ) These allusions are perhaps sufficiently explained by the fact that Khuda- 
wand Kh4n, the builder of the fort, was a Rumi or Turk. 

- This gate bears the inscription : " Built, April 1760. Under orders of WiUiam 
Andrew Price, Esq., Chief for affairs to the British nation, and Governor of this 
castle and fleet. By Lewds Felix de Glass.” 

® Stavorinus, II., 473. 

■* Besides information collected personally, these details have been compiled from the 
records of four surveys of Surat : i. The report of the committee appointed to report 
on the state of the city walls, 1800. ii. A city survey of Surat, 1817. iii. A city 
survey of Surat, 1876. iv. Acontoursurvey of Surat, 1869. 
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public park, the civil hospital,^ the high school, the English church. Chapter XIV. 
the old custom-house; the mint, or tanlcsdl, lately converted into a TUt t 

market ; a curious old pigeon-house supported out of the funds ° 

of the animal hospital, or jwiijmjiol ; and a large building called the Sukat. 

daria mehel, or sea palace, the residence of the Bakshi. Though on 
the whole rich and well peopled, this quarter contains a considerable 
area of open land. The houses are for the most part dwellings of 
well-to-do citizens. They are generally two stories high, with brick 
walls and tiled roofs. Its shops are also good, as advantage was 
taken of the fire of 1872 to have them rebuilt with a certain uni- 
formity of size and style. This ward is inhabited by Muhammadans,"'^ 
by Hindus, chiefly Shrdvaks or Jains, and by a few people of low 
caste. 

II. — MiiUa chnJdo, or the Mulla’s ward, includes about sixty-seven Mullachaklo. 
acres of comparatively high land, lying along the bank of the river 
to the north of the Chok bazar. The name of this quarter is said to 
come from a certain Mulla of Bhatar, a great ship-owner and mer- 
chant. Of objects of interest this ward contains, near the river, a 
building called, like the Bakshi’s residence, the daria mehel, or sea 
house. This palace, built by one of the nawabs of Surat as a hot- 
weather retreat, was afterwards used as the high school. At present 
(1876) it is unoccupied and in disrepair. Close by are some line old 
Musalman dwellings, two of them now used as the house and the school 
of the Irish presbyterian mission.® Beyond this, still on the bank of 
the river, is the old English factory .■* It has since been used, first, 
as a hospital, then as a lunatic asylum, and is now a private dwelling. 

As it stands at present, the building can only be a portion of the 
original ‘ lodge,’ which was built of stone, and contained accom- 
modation for forty persons. From the traces of foundations in the 
open ground sear the present building, it seems probable that the 
factory originally extended as far as the Moghal Serai road. In the 
parts of this ward, further from the river, are several old mosques, 
mostly in ruins. Of these the most interesting is the mosque and 
tomb of Mirza Sami, the work, it is said, of Khudawand Khan, the 
builder of the castle. Though of no great size, the tomb is made of 
stone, and has stone-carving of considerable beauty. But of Musal- 


^ The civil hospital stands on ground once occupied by the nawab’s arsenal. 

^ Chiefly convert Musalmans, or Memans, known by the name of Simtkis, and the 
quarter inhabited by this class is called “ Shxlhiwdro.” 

® It would seem to have been the mission house that Sir Kicholas Waite hired on be- 
half of the ‘New or English Company,' when he came to Surat in 1700. The tradition 
of its being once the residence of an English governor still clings to it. The position 
also suits well, as Sir Nicholas Waite’s house was near enough to the old factory to be 
clearly seen from it, ‘ the sight of their rivals at liberty adding to the bitterness of 
the old factors confinement. ’ During the seventeenth century the Dutch would seem 
to have held another of these houses, as in 1664 the Dutch and English are together 
said to have saved one of the quarters of the city from plunder. 

* It seems doubtful whether, during the seventeenth century, the English com- 
pany did not change their factory. The factors were allowed to build in 1618, and 
which they defended with so much success against ShiwAji in 1664 would seem to have 
been a different building from the great house they lived in about the close of the 

seventeenth century. At least in 1 690 Aurangzeb is spoken of as their landlord. 

Ovington, 388. 
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man remains, the chief is that now used as a municipal hall. This 
hall was originally intended to bo a resting-place for Musalinaii 
travellers, and is said to have been built in the year 1614 by a certaii! 
Hakikak Khan, at that time the commandant of the fort.’ 'I'his 
building was in 1868 repaired by the municipality at a cost of f 3,3U8 
(Rs. 33,080). The hall was fitted up for municipal meetings, and 
some of the out-houses were set apart for the use of travellers. Near 
the municipal hall rises a high brick wall, the remains of a racket-court 
that, about the beginning of the present century, was for the benefit 
of the Europeans of Surat, built by the nawab and a Parsi, Firosha 
Dhanjisha, who at that time held several places of trust under the 
British Government. Close to the racket-court a wooden cross, in an 
open plot of ground, niai’ks the site of the altar of the chapel of the 
Capuchin friars, who for more than a century (1660-1770) held an 
honourable place in Surat. The lines of the walls of the chapel can 
still be traced. By the middle of the sev'enteenth century these Capu- 
chins had built a very convenient monastery, ‘ according to the model 
of houses in Europe,’ and a church by it.^ In 1664 Ambrose, the 
head of the convent, went before Shiwaji, and prayed him to spare the 
Christians. The convent was unassailed, and all who took refuge in 
it escaped without injury.^ Ambi’osc held so high a position in Surat 
that he was (1666) invested with power to decide questions among 
Christians, and puui.sh them as ho pleased.^ In 1666 he is said to have 
pacified the native governor, who was enraged against the French on 
account of the pir.acy of Lambert, a French captain.® The Euglish 
also profited by his exertions, and many years after (17U0, April 
17th) the service was acknowledged with gratitude by the president 
in council. In lODo the Italian traveller, Gomeli Careri, noticed their 
house 'decently adorned and conveniently built in the m.anner of 
Europe.’® Hamilton (1700-1720) also praises them / and in 1764 
Niebuhr notices that, after power niut wealth had abandoned the 
French at Surat, the nation were still held in estimation on account 
of certain Capuchin friar.s, who were generally' beloved and respected 
in Surat. Besi les their services as healers of discords among the 
Christians, and healers of sickness among men of all religions, these 
friars did a good service to the public by keeping a register of all 
events that had happened in Hindustan from 1676 to 1764.® A 
metal tablet fastened to the cross boars this inscription ; — 

Hie ex3t.il)at 
U liioum.altar 
Veteris Kcclesix 
C ajjucciiiorum 
Et conteniporte? 


' Abdul Hakim’s History. 

® Tavernier (1642-1666) ; Harris, II., 350. 
® Thevenot, V., 87. 

■' Thevenot, V,, 01-93. 

® Thevenot, V., 61. 

® ChurchUl, IV., 188. 

’’ Hamilton’s New Act., I., 163. 

® Pinkerton X., 215. 
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Beliind the Capuchin chapel are the remains of the Portuguese factory. Chap ter X IY. 
Except a few rooms still occupied as a dwelling houses this factory has piaQ0s of Interest, 
fallen into ruins^ and been removed. Behind the Portuguese factory 
was the French lodge.^ The site still remains open. But, except Sukat. 

the line of its foundations, all traces of the buildings have been re- 
moved, Further on is the Armenian church, still in repair, though it 
has not been used as a place of worship for about thirty years.^ Of 
the fine old Musalman houses which, as late as 1817, adorned this 
quarter of the city, very few are now to be seen. The ruins of some 
of them still remain, but of most, the busy contractor.s, or h'lApitirU^^ 
have removed every trace. On the other hand, especially near the 
river, Parsis and Hindus have of late years been raising large and 
well-built houses. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
foreign merchants, both Euroj^eans and Asiatics, who resorted to 
Surat, lived for the most part in this quarter of the city. As late 
as 1817 many of the houses were occupied by Armenians, Arabs, 

Persians, and Jews. At present the chief part of the inhabitants are 
Parsis and Hindus. 

III. — MdchliUpitk chaklo, or the fish-market ward, south of the Michhlipith. 

Mulla ward, includes about thirty acres of slightly raised land. The 

market from which this part of the city is named continued to be 
held till, in 1869, it was transferred to the new municipal buildings. 

It was here that the great fire of 1837 broke out, burning down 
almost the whole quarter. Their ruins still show how large were 
some of the buildings then destroyed. Though most of them are 
small, the new houses are well built. The people are chiefly well- 
to-do Parsis, with a few Hindus of all castes. 

IV. — Eanitaldt) chaklo, or the ward of the queen’s pool, east of the Eanitaldv, 
fish-market ward, includes about twenty-eight acres of slightly 

raised land. The name is said to have come from a reservoir built 
by the wife of Gopi (1500-1520), the patron of Surat. This part of 
the city seems never to have recovered the fire of 1837 ; much of 


* A Persian factory at one time stood next to the French factory. In 1G70 tlie 
French are said to have saved themselves from plunder at Shi'wdji’s hands by allow- 
ing some of his troop.s to pass through theii' buihhngs, and rob the Persian factory. — 
Bruce’s Annals, II., 285. 

* In 1843, when the English government ceased to aid the Armenian church by 
grants of public money, the church in Surat was closed, and has not .again been 
opened. It now forms part of a Parsi dwelling ; but the owner of the house would 
seem to have respected the church, altering nothing since it was left by its priests. 
The ormaments still remain on the altar, and some pictures of axiostles and saints hang 
on the walls. The Armenians do not seem to h.ave risen to a position of importance 
in Surat much before the end of the seventeenth century. But from that time till 
near the close of the eighteenth century their name occurs in almost all notices of 
Surat trade. This chapel was finished in 1777. The priests were paid by the con- 
tributions of their congregation. But before the close of the eighteenth ceiitiiiy the 
numbers of Armenians had greatly fallen off. In 18 U there were about fifty fami- 
lies, and in 1825 only five remained. On the recommendation of Mr. Romer, then 
judge of Surat, the Government of Bombay in 1825 granted a yearly sum of £72 for 
the maintenance of the priests. (Government letter dated November 4th, 1825.) 
According to the census of 1872 there were in that year only three Armenians in 
Surat. 

^ The buying up of materials of old mansions and selling them piecemeal has for 
many years been a busy trade in Surat. 

B 70.5—39 
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the land remains empty, and the houses since built have for the most 
part a mean appearance. The population consists of Hindus and 
Muhammadans, many of the latter in poor circumstances. 

V. — Kanpith chaJclo, or the grain-market ward, south-west of the 
queen’s pool ward, includes about eleven acres of comparatively 
elevated land. Though not now the only place in the city where grain 
is sold, the market which gave this quarter its name is still held 
here. Many empty spaces show how severely this quarter suffered in 
1837. At the same time, the new houses are, with few exceptions, 
good, two or three stories high, with brick-built walls and tiled 
roofs. The people are well-to-do, chiefly high-caste Hindus, Wanias, 
Shravaks, and Brahmans. 


KeUpitb. VI. — Keldpith chaMo, or the plantain-market ward, south of the 

grain -market division, includes about twenty-three acres of com- 
paratively high land. Several open spaces still mark the ruin caused 
by the fire of 1837. But for the most part the new houses are well 
built. This is especially the case with the ndndvat, or bankers’ 
quarter, where a few bankers still carry on business in large three- 
storied buildings. The people are for the most part Hindus of the 
trading and artizan classes. 


Kahia soni. VII . — Bahia soni chaklo, or Eahia, the goldsmith’s ward, south- 

east of the plantain-market and grain-market quarters, includes an 
area of eleven acres of comparatively high land. Rahia, after whom 
the quarter is called, lived about a century ago. He was believed to 
have been an alchemist, and to have known the secret of turning 
copper into gold. With the exception of a few dwellings of calen- 
ders, or chhipds, and others of the poorer classes, the buildings that 
have been raised since the fire are large and handsome. The popu- 
lation is almost entirely Hindu. In 1817 this ward is spoken of as 
the head-quarters of the Marwari bankers. As almost all their great 
houses, the lines of some of which may still be traced, were destroyed 
in 1837, these Marwaris left Surat and settled in Bombay. 

Bhdgdtalav. VIII. — Bhdgdtaldv chaklo, or the garden pool ward, south-east of 

the plantain-market, includes about thirty-seven acres of low-lying 
land. The pool from which this quarter gets its name is a large and 
very old well, in use, they say, when the site of Surat was still garden 
land. The Roman Catholic church and burying-ground lie in the 
south-west of this quarter. Empty spaces still show the ruin caused 
by the fire of 1837. But the new houses are, with few exceptions, 
large and handsomely built. The inhabitants are Muhammadans 
and Hindus. 

Gopipura. IX. — Gopipura chaklo, or Gopi’s division, south of the plantain- 

market, includes about thirty acres of elevated land. Portions of 
this division, called after Gopi the patron of Surat, suffered from 
the great fire, and the whole is not yet rebuilt. With Hindus the 
place where Gopi had his house is the most fashionable quarter of the 
city. It contains many large mansions richly ornamented with wood- 
carving. Except at its_ outskirts, where a few poor Musalmans 
live, the population consists almost entirely of hiffh-caste Hindus 
Shrayaks, Kayasths, Brahmans, and Wanias. 
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X. — Warifalia chaklo, or the garden street ward, east of Gopi’a 
ward, includes about twenty-two acres of raised ground. This ward 
is said to take its name from one of the gardens on whose site Surat 
city was built. In 1837 the whole of Warifalia was burnt down, and 
much of it has never been rebuilt. The new houses are large and 
well made, but the streets are narrow. Except a few Musalmans, the 
people are high-caste Hindus. 

XI. — Kapatia chaklo, west of the garden street ward, includes 
about twenty-five acres of raised ground. This quarter was entirely 
burnt down in 1837. Some plots of ground have still been allowed 
to remain empty, but the greater part has been rebuilt with large and 
handsome houses. The people are almost all Hindus. At a spot 
where four roads meet, men and women of the labouring classes 
collect from eight to nine o’clock in the morning, waiting to be 
hired. These labourers would seem to have gained a good name for 
industry, as the phrase, ‘ a labourer of the Kapiitia chaklo’ is com- 
monly used to mean a zealous workman. 

XII. — Sdngdridvdd chaklo, south of Gopi’s ward,includes about fifty- 
two acres of uneven ground. Part of this division was burnt in 
1837 •, but many good houses have since been built. Its inhabitants are 
ParsiSj Hindus, and Muhammadans. The Parsis would seem to have 
settled here since 1817. They occupy the southern portion border- 
ing on the line of the inner wall. Of the population, though some 
are Brahmans and other high-caste Hindus, the chief part are weavers, 
calenders, and others of the lower class of artizans. One section 
of this ward is inhabited by Bohoras, followers of the Mulla Saheb, 
who have also a place of worship here. These Bohoras are said to 
have been the first of their class to settle in Surat. Those who came 
afterwards were not allowed to build within the city-walls, and an un- 
favourable site was assigned them to the oast of the city. Many of 
the Bohoras’ houses in this and in the neighbouring Gopipura ward 
are very large, and a few have as many as seven stories. Some 
irregularities in the face of the wall of one of these houses are said 
to mark windows, which, as they overlooked his palace, were 
blocked up by order of one of the governors of Surat. 

XIII. — Bareh Khdn chaklo, or Barch Khan’s ward, west of Gopi’s 
ward, includes about thirty-eight acres of low-lying land. In the 
centre of this division, behind the Desaipol street, is the ‘ Wdlanddni 
kothi,’ or Dutch building. This is the site of the Dutch lodge or 
factory, for long the best built and healthiest house in Surat. Even 
the ruins of the old house have been carried off. The only relics of 
its former splendour are an underground chamber and the basin of 
the fountain.^ Though this division was not visited by the fire of 


' There is some doubt about this building. Like the English, the Dutch would seem, 
during the seventeenth century, to have had their factory lu the Mulla chakla quarter. — 
(See above p. 303.) If this was the case, this ‘ Walandani Kothi’ must be ‘ the house 
of Itibdr Khin,’ given to the Dutch under the provisions of the charter of 1712, ‘ on 
condition that no angles nor embrazures should be made in it, nor any great or small 
guns conveyed into it.’ (Stavorinus, III., 74.) In 1762 the nawab, apparently at the 
instigation of the English, subjected the Dutch to ‘ a long siege ’ in this building. 
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1837, there are in many empty spaces, once, it would seem, the sites of 
houses. Of the Musalman dwellings and places of worship that, iu 
1817, are mentioned as ornamenting this quarter, the Kaji masjid, 
the principal mosque in Surat, is the only one that remains. The 
inhabitants are chiefly Musalmans, artizans, and labourers. 

XIV. — A’ surheg cJiaMo, or A'surbeg’s ward, west of the Bareh Khan 
ward, includes about forty-one acres of low-lying land. The space 
behind the civil hospital, now occupied by timber-yards, was formerly 
the site of the nawab’s palace, and is still commonly known as the 
juna darhav, or old court. In 1817 this division was chiefly inhabited 
by Musalmans. At present there are, besides, Musalmans, Miichhis, 
and Dhers. The new comers, who formerly lived in the Nanpura 
suburb, between the commodore’s house and the Dutch wharf, were 
brought here in 1860. 

Though its masonry work has been almost entirely removed, the 
line of the inner wall still divides Surat into city and suburbs. The 
wall was begun in consequence of the success of Shiwaji’s attack in 
1664 ; but does not seem to have been finished for several years.^ The 
fortifications, when completed, were styled sheherpana, or the shelter 
of the city. In 1817 this wall is described as varying from twenty to 
twenty-eight feet in height, and from eight and a half to twelve feet 
in breadth. There were twelve gates, — to the north the Wariavi j to 
the east the Syedpuri and Burhanpuri ; to the south the Navsari and 
Majura; to the west the Mecca and Badshahi ; and along the river front 
the Dacca, Raja Owara, or custom-house water-gate, the Mir Ber, and 
the Mulla Khadki, qr Lati gate.^ In 181 7 the northern face of the wall 
was in good repair. The Wariavi gateway, over twenty-eight feet 
high, was flanked by two towers, each rising to the height of twenty- 
six and a half feet. On the east face the wall was ^ in many places 
decayed beyond repair.’ The Syedpuri gate was in ruins ; but the 
Burhanpuri gateway was still standing twenty-nine feet two inches 
in height, and flanked by two towers, each of them twenty-two and 
a half feet high. To the south the Navsari gate was flanked with two 
towers, but the whole was ‘ much decayed.’ The Majura gate and the 
tower were also in a ruinous state. The tower and wall of the Mecca 
gate, at the south-west, were in a decayed state, and to the west at the 
junction of the river and the Mecca creek, the Badshahi gate and 
towers were also in rums. Along the river front, south of the castle 
was the Dacca gate, like the rest of this part of the river wall in a 
bad condition. No remarks are made about the wall as far as the 
Mir Ber gate, where there was a tower in good repair. Finally the 


mUh.« l«k.n my ftom tb, Duteh. BM in 1774 il wm ata, „ •'jt'rSnTK 
rumous jiidition, used only for bazaaring.’ or examining piece-goods. -(sSvoS 

“ When Fryer wrote (1672-1681) the walls were still buildinv “ TT;r,n ” 

“ and of good well-baked brick. ”-Fiyer-s New Act., 9a ^ ^ 

® It was through this gate that, under the terms of the charter nf i-u v tv. 
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■wall near the Mulla Khadki, or Lati gate, had fallen down in many 
places. Since 1817 the remains of the inner wall have from time to 
time been used in making and repairing roads. At present (1876), 
along the northern face to near the site of the inner Wariavi gate, 
the wall remains but little decayed. Beyond this to near the Syed- 
puri gate, its base shows a few feet above the level of the ground; 
but throughout the rest of the circuit, as far as the site of the former 
Badshahi gate, nothing but the foundation can be seen. Along the 
river bank, from the Mecca creek to the gate of the public gardens, 
the foundation only is visible.' From this point to the castle the 
wall remains, and the top has been converted into a promenade. The 
Dacca gate has been removed, but the Raja Owara, or custom-house 
water-gate, the Mir Bor, and the Mulla Khadki, or Lati gate, still 
remain. Between the Raja Owara and Mir Ber gates three hundred 
and seventy-five feet of masonry were washed away in 1837.^ 
Along the line of the wall dw'elling-houses have been built, so that 
the foundations are the only parts remaining visible. Near the 
Dacca gate is a wooden platform for loading and unloading vessels. 
And in front of the Raja Owara, the Mir Ber, and the Mulla Khadki 
ga'ies, are flights of stonesteps reaching to low-water mark. Out- 
side of the inner wall runs a hollow, or natural moat, known as the 
Mecca creek. This hollow, joining the river at the southern corner 
of the public gardens where the old Badshahi gate once stood, passes 
along the line of the wall, the level of its bed gradually rising until 
the site of the former Syedpuri gate is reached. From this point the 
slope of the hollow falls in the opposite direction, that is, towards the 
Wariavi gate, and a branch runs down and joins the river at the north- 
ern extremity of the inner wall. Quite two-thirds of the area of the 
city is drained into this moat, or creek. 

Outside of the inner wall lie the suburbs of Surat, consisting of 
fitfteen divisions, covering a total area of 1 ,818 acres. Beginning from 
the north, and working eastwards, the first suburb is Gastipura. 
This division, with the river Tapti on the west, includes about one 
hundred acres of low-lying land subject to almost yearly inundation 
from the Tapti. The name is said to come from Gheyas-ud-din, 
governor of Surat (1667). Once cultivated as gardens, the greater 
part of this quarter now consists of fields and timber-yards. The 
chief objects of interest are the Dutch, Armenian, and Portuguese 
burying-grounds on the east side of the Katargam gate. No part 
of this quarter is laid out in lines of streets and houses. The dwell- 
ings are scattered — a few huts in one place, and a small hamlet in 
another. Tliere are, besides, several garden houses belonging chiefly 
to Parsi merchants and lawyers, surrounded by wild-date, mango, and 
tamarind trees. With the exception of the owners of these solitary 
houses, the inhabitants are all poor people of the lowest castes. 

II. — Rdmpura, east of Gastipura, and stretching as far as the outer 
wall, includes about forty-six acres of comparatively high land. This 


' The flood of 1837 made a breach, thirty-five feet long, in this part of the wall. 

^ Statement of the FauidAr of Surat, forwarded with letter dated 13th September 
1837. 
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suburb is said to have been founded by an Auavla or Bhathela 
Brahman. The southern part is thickly peopled byKanbis, weavers 
and cultivators by trade. Their houses, arranged in rows, are, though 
small, as a rule, substantially built. In the northern parts Dhers, 
Bhangias, Waghris, and Khalpas live in groups of untidy huts. 

III. — Ragliunathpura, south of Rampura, includes about twenty 
acres of comparatively high land. Like Rampura, this suburb is said 
to have been founded by an Ana via Brahman. Parts of it, once de- 
voted to gardens, are now cultivated as fields. The only place of 
interest is a large roofed-in well, whose water is much used by silk- 
dyers. The houses, which in most parts are thickly set together, 
are small one story buildings, but well built with brick walls. The 
chief jiart of the population are Hindus, including among them almost 
all the Deccan Brahmans in Surat. 


■ Medharpura. 


Haidarpura. 


Begampura. 


Syedpura. 


Haripura. 


IV. — Medharpura, east of Haripura, includes about fifty-seven acres 
of comparatively high ground. This suburb is also said to have been 
founded by an Anavla Brahman. Except towards the west, where 
are some poor wattle and daub Musalman huts, the houses are toler- 
ably well built and of middling size, inhabited by Hindus, most of 
them cultivators and weavers. 

v. — Haidarpura, east of Medharpura, and reaching to the outer wall, 
includes about forty acres of slightly raised land. This suburb is said 
to have been founded by Haidar Kuli Khan, governor of Surat 
(171 7-1719). The northern part is inhabited by Hindus, the southern 
by Aluhammadans. Near the city wall arc some rows of huts belong- 
ing to people of the lowest class. But the greater number of the 
population are Kaubi cultivators, whose fields lie outside of the city 
walls. Except in the north, this suburb contains large plots of open 
laud. 

VI. — Begampura., south of Haidarpura, and stretching along tho 
outer wall to beyond the Sara gate, includes about 207 acres of com- 
paratively raised laud. This suburb was founded about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century by a sister of tho emperor Aurangzeb, 
after whom it is called. The northern part of this suburb is oc- 
cupied by tho nawab’s palace, now tho residence of the sons-in-law 
of the late Mir Jafar AH. Between the palace buildings and tho 
outer wall, a distance of about a quarter of a mile, the land is given 
up to gardens and orchards. South-west of the nawiib’s palace is 
the Jafar Ali spinning-mill. 

VII. — Syedpura, south of Gastipnra, and west of Raghunathpura, 
and extending westwards to the inner wall, includes about fifty-six 
acres of comparatively high ground. This suburb is said to have 
been founded by an ancestor of tho present Sheikh Syed Idrus, C.S.I. 
Besides Hindus of all castes, Muhammadans and Parsis inhabit this 
suburb. Dhers, Bhangias, and other low-caste people also live in 
huts near the line of the inner wall. The part of the suburb inhabited 
by Hindus is thickly covered with small, but well-built houses. 

VIII. — Haripura, south of Syedpura, and skirting the inner wall, 
includes about forty-seven acres of low-lying land. The founder was. 
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it is said, an Anavla Braliman. This suburb contains a curious mound, 
called ruu'dlutio ielro, ov the cotton-morchant’s mound. It is about 
twenty feet high, and is said to be artificial. Of its origin nothing has 
been traced. The population are, in the north, Musalmans j in the 
west, near the inner walls, Dhers, Bhangias, and other low-casto 
people ; and in the south-east Hindus of all castes, of whom Shrav'aks 
are the chief. Excejrt in the Hindu quarter, where the houses arc 
closely packed and well built, there are considerable ti-acts of open 
land. Part of this suburb was destroyed in the fire of 1837. 

IX. — Naviqmra, west of Begampura, and stretching to the inner 
wall, includes about fifty-nine acres of low-lying laud. The northern 
part of this suburb is inhabited by Muhammadans ; the west, next the 
wall, by the poorer class of Hindus ; and the south by Hindus. In 
the south are some good houses, the dwellings of Shravak.s, Kaubi.s, 
and a few Gohis and Barsis. It is in this suburb that the rice-market 
is held. To the east is the Bohora quarter, called Jhiimpa,' i.>r the 
gate. Here is the palace of the Mulla Saheb, the religious head of 
the Bohoras, a largo wooden mosque and two handsome mausoleums.^ 
The Bohora quarter is separated from the rest of this suburb by a 
gate. The Bohora houses are the host in Surat, strongly built of 
brick, and many of thorn five storie.s high. 

X. — Iwlarimra, south of Navapnra, includes about twenty-five 
acres of low-lying ground. The founder was, it is said, an Anavla 
Brahman. The population consists of low-caste Hindus, and Musal- 
mans. This suburb is but thinly peopled, chiefly by weavers, 

XI. — Saldbatpura, south of Begumpura and east of Haidarpura, 
includes about one hundred and seventy-five acres of low-lying land. 
This suburb was founded by SalabatKhan, governor of Surat (1G87). 
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^ This part of the town is said to have been called J/to/Mpfr, or opening, bcoauso, 
in 1664, before orders were received to buihl the town walls, the governor of tho city, 
for purposes of defence, xdanted a milk-bush stockade. In this hedge only one open- 
ing, the J/ui7npn, was left. If this is correct, the stockade was only put up ft>r a time, 
as the original mud wall and hedge had three gates, — JSee above, p. 89, Munshi Abdul 
Hakim’s History. 

“ The following description is extracted from Mr. Bellasis’ pamphlet, p. 15 : “ The 
maiisolea, two in number, are situated in front <»f the great innsipie, in a large 
quadrangular enclosure, in which are also a cistern con.''tantly full of water, and 
numerous sarcophagi covering the remains of the less distinguished relations and 
dependents of the muUas. The more worthy, inclmling several of their preceptor'^, 
are permitted to rest within the inausolea. These are large domed cditices, with 
gilded spires, rising to a height of more than thirty feet. The larger, anti newer of 
the two, covers a more extensive area than is occujuetl by the famous Oxenden 
mausoleum in the English burial-ground. The other is consitlerably smaller, but 
encloses a greater number of the illustrious dead ; the number of sarcophagi in it 
being twenty-four, and in the larger only fourteen. Those the mullas and their 
preceptors are of marble, the others of cement. They are of the usual Muhammadan 
form. All have rich silk coverings thri>wn over them ; those of tlic mullas being dis- 
tinguished by an additional covering of white muslui. From the centre of the dome 
of each mausoleum is suspended a magnificent chandelier, which is lighted up on the 
anniversary of each mulla’s death. The remains of five mullds rest within these 
splendid edifices. Their names and date of death respectively are as follows ; — ” 
Mulla Nazm-u-din, died a. h. 1213, a.d. 1798, 


Saif-u-din 

„ 123i 

„ 1S16. 

Ezziy-u-diu, 

„ 12.36, 

„ 1820 

Zein-U'din 

„ 1252, 

„ 1836. 

Bhadru-din 

„ 1256 

1840. 
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Tlie greater part is occupied by garden land. It is inliabitod by 
Hindus of all castes, and, near the Mangate, by Machhis and Dhcrs. 
Part of this suburb was consumed in the fire of 1837. 

XII. — Gojn'-^a/((y, or Gopi-pond, west of Salabatpura and north of 
Rustampura, includes about fifty-eight acres of land, partly the bed 
and partly the banks of an old reservoir. The banks, strewn with 
tombs, are covered with bushes of custard-apple and large baobab 
(Adansonia digitata) trees ; on the southern bank are ^Muhammadan 
burying-grounds, containing, among other tomb.s, that of the Nav Syed 
Pir, in whose honour a fair assembles every year. The bed of the 
tank, for many years dry, is now used as a garden. This circular 
earthen hollow, without either water or stone-facings, is all that 
remains of what was one of the finest works in Gujarat. Hardly 
any of the travellers who visited Surat in the sev'enteenth century 
fails to describe the great reservoir, ‘ the memorial of a rich Gentoo’s 
piety, a work not unworthy of Imperial Rome,’ which the king of 
Gujarat did his best to give his name to, but did not succeed. From 
the descriptions of some of the early travellers of the seventeenth 
century, ^ it would seem that the water was brought from a distance 
along a channel or moat into a space surrounded with walls, and, 
after filling this space, was allowed to pass into the ‘ mighty pond.’ 
The sides of the moat and the walls of both lakes wore lined with 
stone, ‘a beautiful free-stone from Cambay.’ Though the outer 
enclosure would seem to have served chiefly as a silt pit, the two lakes 
were apparently built on the same pattern. The larger and inner 
lake had, according to Thevenot,^ sixteen corners, each side ouo 
hundred paces in length. The lake was as broad as a musket could 
shoot. The bottom was paved with large stones, and almost the whole 
way round, steps, each about half a foot high, rose tier above tier to 
the level of the ground. In the middle of the lake, to be reached 
only by swimming or in a boat, was a high building, ‘ a place for 
pleasure and taking the air.’ The work was originally planned to 
supply Surat with fresh water, and as late as 1 638 ® ‘ it still fulfilled 
its purpose. But the silt must have been rapidly increasing, for in 
1666 it was already burdened with six feet of earth, and was said 
to run a great risk of being choked up ‘ if some kindly Bania did not 
clear it out.’ ^ No kindly Bania seems to have come to the help of the 
lake, and about seven years later Fryer (1673) says it was like a 
circus, or amphitheatre ; “ but,” he adds, “ if filled with water, the 
largest ship in the sea might ride in it.’’ The lake would seem to 
have been allowed to remain in this stale of disrepair till, about 1717, 
the stones were stripped from its sides and carried off, partly to 
build the outer wall, and partly to make the large well that now 
stands within the former bed of the lake.® 


See La Valle’s (16'23) letters, 33-35 ; and Ogilby’s (1660) Atlas, V., 211. 

’ Voyages, V., 73. 

® Mandelslo, 61. 

■* Ham. Kew Act., 104. 

I* Munshi Abdul Hakim. So thoroughly was the whole place dismantled that 
Stavorinus, in 1775, aearching about for the ' great pool with Thevenot in his hand,’ 
could find no trace of it. 
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XIII. — Enstampum, south of the Gopi lake siihiirh, includes about 
twenty-nine acres of comparatively raised land. E.xcept a few dwell- 
ings of low-caste people near the outer wall, this suburb is almost 
entirely inhabited by Parsi weavers. In 1817 these people are said 
to have been well off ; but a few years later, in 1822, the entire suburb 
was destroyed by a fire. Many of the inhabitants then left for 
Bombay, where their descendants still find employment as weavers 
of silk, gaji, and silk-cotton, eldiclia, cloth. In this suburb is a large 
Parsi fire-temple, and a place for holding public entertainments. 
Those buildings Were presented to the Parsis of Surat by the late Sir 
Jamshedji Jijibhai. 

XIV. — Sagrdnipiira, west of Rustampura and Gopi-talav, and extend, 
ing along the outer wall from the Navsari to the Majura gate, includes 
about two hundred acres of low-lying land. This suburb was founded 
by an Anavla Brahman, whose house is still to be seen. To the east 
the houses, chiefly inhabited by Anavla Brahmans and other Hindus, 
are built in rows on laud raised several feet above the level of the 
roadway. The houses of Brahmans, Bhavsars (calico-printers), and 
Wanias are well built; those occupied by Khatris (weavers), barbers, 
potters, and washermen are little better than huts, their walls of 
bamboo lathes plastered with mud. Towards the west the land is 
open. Near the outer wall it is divided into fields, and is well wooded ; 
but further from the walls are lime-pits and brick-kilns. In the 
south-west corner two rows of largo detached dwellings, generally oc- 
cupied by Europeans, extend from the Majuragate across the Nanpura 
suburb westwards to the river. 

XV. — Nanpura, west of Sagrampura, and stretching along the outer 
wall from the Majura gate to the river, includes about two hundred 
acres of low-lying land. The section of this suburb next the outer 
wnill is taken up by a line of dwelling houses, generally occupied by 
Europeans. At the end nearest the river is the jail. Between these 
houses and the inner wall, in the eastern part of the suburb, there is 
much open land of the same character as that of the western part of 
Sagrampura. Westward are rows of Parsi house.®,, and on the bank of 
the river are the court-house, the site of the old .Sidhi wharf, the 
commodore’s residence, where was the English wharf and the Dutch 
wharf, or Walauda handar.^ Behind this is the Nanpura market, a 
thickly-peopled quarter. 


* The first connection of the Dutch with this wliarf would .seem to have been in 
1729, when, under the terms of the cliartcr of that year, the plot of land near the 
Mecca creek, known as the J(ihuii;/ir-lniii(l<ir, was, partly as a gift, partl.y as a purchase, 
granted to the Dutch. (.Stavorinus, II,, 9.5.) In 1774 this plot of ground, about seven 
or eight acre.sin extent, was, except for about two hundred and forty yards along the 
bank of the river, covered with buildings. At the west was the directors’ house, and 
east of it, on tlie river liaiik, an open .space with an ‘ ensign staff,' and heliiiid tlie staff 
four one-storied dwelling-houses erected .about 1770 by ‘leave of the Emdish and 
Moors.’ Along the river hank, for about two hundred and forty y.ards, tlie Dutch 
built a stone wall, rising four feet above the level of the river bank. In the wall were 
two gatc.s, and ill trout of each g.rto a pier-head jutting into the river, when; goods 
Were di.seliarged and sliipped, and vessels Lay afloat. It w.as afterwar, Is found necessary 

to protect the wall, by hiiildiiig wooden piles, to break the force, of the stream, 

Stavorinus, 111., 159. 
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Chapter XIV. Towards tlie close of the emperor Aurangzeb’s reign (1707) Surat 
7 t~+ pat harassed by the attacks of the Marathas and other bands of 
aceso er freebooters. To protect themselv'es from this danger, the people of 
SuKAT. Surat, about half a mile outside of the city walls, built sconces and set 

The outer wall. cannon on them.^ For about ten years no attempt would seem to 

have been made, by connecting them with a line of walls, to convert 
these sconcSB into a permanent defence. At last Haidar Kuli Khan, 
governor of Surat from 1717 to 1719, with the help of the stones 
from the Gopi pond, set to work to complete an outer line of wuill. 
The part first built was the south-west corner, the .site of the present 
court-house, and before the end of his governorship the fortifications 
were completed as far as the Delhi gate. Tahawar Khan, the next 
governor, began to build from the north-east near the Rati tower. 
'I’liis governor made the Wariavi gate, and completed the line of 
fortification, calling it A'lanqiana , or the shelter of the W'f)rld.^ The 
length of the wall is altogether about five and a half miles.'* It con- 
tains twelve g.ates. Towards the north-west, the Fatak ; towards the 
north, the Wariavi and Katiirgam ; towards the north-east, the Lai 
and Delhi ; towards the cast, the Sara ; on tho south-east, the Salabat 
and Man ; towards the south, tlie Navsari, Jafar Ali, and Majura ; and 
towards the south-west, the Athwa gate. 

In 1817 the north-western portion of the wall was, unlike the rest, 
only si.x and a half feet high, and from three to four feet thick, and, 
in some places, consisted only of strong wooden piles. In the north- 
west corner was tho Raft tower made of stone, and said to be in good 
repair. From the Rati tower, as far as the Wariavi gate, the wall was 
broken down ; but beyond that it was in good order, with a parapet 
and rampart. The thickness of the wall varied from seven to eight 
feet, and the height from fourteen to twenty feet. Above each gate 
was a platform, roofed over and furnished with guns. Besides 
forty-eight batteries and towers, these platforms were from twenty- 
five to thirty feet high. The narrow wall along the north-west face 
was swept away® by the flood of 1822, the wood piles only remaining. 
The Rafi tower is still standing, though in bad repair. From the 
Rafi tower to the Wariavi gate the wall is in ruins ; but further 
east, from the Wariavi and to near the Lai gate, it is in good order.** 
Near the Lai g.ate, and in many places between it and the Delhi gate, 
the wall is in ruins. South of the Delhi gate, which, about ten years 


' Hamilton’s New Act , I., 148. 

^ Unlike the portions within the circuit of the inner w.-»ll, the river bank, between 
the outer and the inner walls, would seem to have been left unfortified. In 17ti2, 
when the Dutch were forced to move their head-quarters from their lodge in the city 
to the J ahangir wharf near the Mecca creek, they had to protect the river bank by build- 
ing a wall of stone. — Stavorinus, HI., 154. 

^ Committee’s report to Government, dated 11th June 1800. 

This building is also called the French tower — why, it is difficult to say. Accord- 
ing to one account, it was built because the castle was found an imperfect defence. 
Byt it would seem to have been part of the pl.in of the outer wall, as it was raised in 
1719 by one Mirza Itatfi-ud-din. — Munshi Abdul Hakim's History. 

*■ Mr. Bettington’s Minute on the Flood of 1843. 

V. * between the WariAvi and KatAigAin g.ates, 222 feet were washed away ; 

but this breach seems since then to have been repaired. 
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ago, was removed to make room for the broad station road, is more 
than one long breach in the wall. It was through these breaches 
that, in 1822 and 1837, the flood waters forced their way into the city 
of Surat' from Waraolia. Further south, in the wall near the Sara 
gate, is a large step- well, said'' to have been one of the wells which 
watered Surat when the site of the city was still garden land. From 
this point to near the Jafar Ali gate the wall is uninjured. Further 
on the curtain has been removed, the top of the walls forming a 
pathway about eight feet broad. About five hundred yards beyond 
the Majura gate is a breach in the wall one hundred and fifty-three feet 
long, a relic of the flood of 1837.’' To the I'ow of large wooden piles 
with which this gap was fenced a brick wall, about four feet high, 
was in 1869 added. Further west was the A.thwa gate, removed to 
make room for the Dumas road. Between the Dumas road and the 
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river bank the wall is in good order. 


To the east of the city, between the railway station and the outer suburb, 

wall, a suburb has of late years been gradually extending. The 
whole has, from the first, been laid out with care. The broad road- 
way, encircling an open plot of ground planted with trees, separates 
the railway station from a roomy travellers’ rest-house and a crescent- 
shaped row of largo and regularly built dwellings. Besides this 
ci’escent, the suburb contains some streets of smaller houses and 
shops, steam cotton-presses, and a large cotton spinning-factory. 


After the assumption of the entire control of the city by the 
British (1800),' happines.s and prosperity are said to have prevailed 
in Surat.® But this time of good order and reviving trade did not 
last long. In 1813, driven south by the famine in northern Gujarat, 
crowds of idle and diseased*' immigrants from Cutch and Malwa, ‘ by 
long habit addicted to thieving and the commission of every crime,’ 
caused much injury to Surat. Trade had, also, during these years 
been steadily pas.sing to Bombay, and, in spite of a brief season of 
prosperity in 1815, so greatly had Surat lost its importance, that, of 
the 600,000 inhabitants of 1798, in 1818 only 157,195 remained.^ 
In 1818 trade was active; but this year of sjieculation was fol- 
lowed by a period of great dejirossiou. In the following year 
(June l8l9) the shock of the earthquake, which caused so much 


* Mr. Bettington’s Account of Floods, 1843. 

• Narmaddshaukar’s Hist<iry. 

^ Statement of the Fauj<lar of .Surat, with his letter dated 13tli September 1837 

^ The leading events comiected with the city previous to 1800 are given in the 
chapter on history. 

® Forbes’ Or. Mem., III., 401. 

® The-<e famine immigr.in'-.-i are said to have introduceil small-pox’of a very virulent 
description, and a pestilential disease of the febrile kind, from which Surat suffered 
severely. — Ham. Des. of Hindustan, I., 722. 

^ These population returns are doubtful. In 1816 no satisfactory estimate had yet 
been made, though Hamilton (Des. of Hindustan, 1., 722) admits that the population 
was then supposed to fall considerably short of 600,000, the estimate twenty years 
before. The total for 1818 is taken from Briggs’ Cities of Gujarashtra, 138, who also 
gives 144,3ou as the population of the city in 1808. 
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damage in northern Gujarat, was distinctly felt at Surat. Though 
not sufficient to destroy, the disturbance was enough to give to 
many buildings a marked swinging motion, which lasted about 
three minutes.* In 1825, though the city was still ‘ very large, with 
lofty houses overhanging its narrow winding streets,’ its trade was 
trifling, consisting of little but raw cotton shipped in boats to Bom- 
bay. With the exception of the Bohoras and the Parsis, ' dismal 
decay ’ had fallen on the merchants of the city,^ and in the dearth of 
employment the entire propulation had dwindled down to 124,000 
souls.^ During the next twelve years (1825-1837) trade continued 
slowly to decline, and the city from year to year, by little and little, 
grew poorer. In 1837, two great calamities — a fire in the hot 
season (April 24-26), and a flood (29th August to 1st September) 
towards the close of the rains — destroyed the greater part of the 
city, reducing almost all classes of its inhabitants to a state of poverty. 


Fire of 1837. On a Monday afternoon (5 P.M.), about the height of the Surat hot 

season (April 24th), in Machhlipith, one of the richest and best-built 
quarters of the city, the dwelling of one of the leading Parsis was 
found to be on fire. A jar of boiling pitch had been spilt, and some 
of the wood- work of the house was in flames. The unpopularity of the 
owner of the house, according to one account — the cause of the fire, — 
the helplessness of such of his neighbours as were willing to stop the 
fire, but as Parsis could not quench it with water, — the lofty closely- 
packed houses with their frameworks of timber, and their heavy 
wooden eaves overhanging the narrow winding streets, — were enough, 
without the help of a ‘ fresh breeze from the north,’ to raise a con- 
flagration that, within a few hours, covered an area of three miles. 
So fierce was the fire that, when night closed in, from a distance of 
twenty to thirty miles across the Surat plain, heavy masses of smoke, 
lit up by flashes of flame, were seen hanging over the city. In spite 
of the stillness of the night, the fire kept spreading and gaining 
strength. In the heart of the city it raged with so vast a flame, and 
so fierce a heat, that nothing could endure or escape it. So far the 
progress of the fire had been steady and gradual, and before they 
were burnt many of the dwellings had been stript of what of most 
value was in them. But at daybreak on Tuesday (April 25th) a 
breeze sprang up from the south-west. Before it the flames speedily 
forced their way to parts of the city hitherto deemed safe. Here, 
huddled together and unpi’etected, the fire found most of the pro- 
perty that on the previous day had escaped its slower progress, and 
the flames, dashing suddenly across the only entrance to the Jhampa, 
while the men were away helping in another part of the town, 
destroyed, with many of the women and children, the handsome 
dwellings and mosque of the Bohoras. About two o’clock on Tuesday 
afternoon the fire was at its height. From that time it declined, but 


^ Trans. Bom. Geog, Soc., XVII., 292. On the 29th April 1864. another earthquake 
shock was felt. This was less severe, lasting only for two minutes. 

^ Heber’s Narrative (1825), IT., 174, 175. 

3 Calcutta Review, IX., 103-107* 
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continued to rage till Wednesday morning (26tli). When the fire 
was oyer^ besides many who were supposed to have perished in the 
ruins, the bodies of forty-nine dead were found. Of these, seven were 
destroyed in the rapid change in the course of the fire on Tuesday 
morning, thirty-two lost their lives in trying to save property, and 
ten were found to have thrown themselves into wells and ponds. Of 
the total loss of property no estimate could be framed. But 9,373 
houses were destroyed, and this, at an avei-age of £50 (Rs. 500) a house, 
gives a total sum of £468,650 (Rs. 46,86,500). Of the whole number 
of houses destroyed, whose ruins stretched along about 9| miles of 
thoroughfare, 6,250 were in the city, and 3,123 in the suburbs.' The 
misery of the people was somewhat relieved by the grant of £5,000 
(Rs. 50,000) from government, and from a private subscription of 
£12,500 (Rs. 1,25,000) collected in Bombay.'^ 
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Surat was in no position to recover from this disaster. Trade had Flood of 1837. 
for years been falling from bad to worse, and many of its most intel- 
ligent merchants, both Hindus and Parsis, no longer bound to the 
city by the tie of a comfortable home, deserted Surat in favour of 
Bombay. Those who left Surat were fortunate. Towards the close of 
the rainy season (29th August), the Tapti rose to a greater height 
than it had ever been known to reach, flooded almost the whole of 
the city, and for miles round covered the face of the country like a 
sea.® Before the waters subsided, the city had lost eighteen in men, 
and £27,455 (Rs. 2,74,550) in property. This second calamity left 
the people of Surat almost helpless. For more than a year nothing 
would seem to have been done to repair the city. In 1838 (Decem- 
ber) it is described as ' but the shadow of what it had been, two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the city having been annihilated.’ * 


But during the next two years (1838-1840) the fortunes of Surat 
began to mend. From 1840 its trade improved and increased 
steadily from year to year. In 1847, though the city walls were 
still dilapidated, the public gardens uncared for, the streets filthy, 
and the population ‘ at the most not more than 80,000 souls,’ ® lines 
of houses most of them, it is true, of the cheapest materials — had 
been raised, and the Bohoras had renewed their quarter of the town 


* The details of the houses destroyed show the course and limits of the fire. In 
the city 259 houses were burnt in Miichhlipith, 647 (the whole) in Rahia Soni Chaklo, 
1,174 in Kelapith and Kanpith, 303 in Ihinitalav, 998 (the whole) in WArifalia, 390 
in Saugdriav-iid, 876 (the whole) in Kapatia Chaklo, 5S1 in BhagatalAv, and S92 in 
Gopipura. In the suburbs, 1,880 were iu Saviipura, 68 in Hanpura, 524 in Saldbat- 
pura, and 721 in Begampura. 

- The account of the fire is compiled from government letter Ho. 815, dated 8th 
May 1837 ; from the report of the native police superintendent, or kotaxil of Surat, 
and from information collected from private sources. 

3 Details of this flood are giv'en in the account of the river TApti. 

* Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc., VII., 103. 

There are two accounts of Surat in 1847 in the Calcutta Review, TX., 103-137, 
and in Briggs’ Cities of GujarAshtra. As to population Briggs gives 90,000 to 95,000 ; 
the estimate iu the tc.xt is from the Calcutta Review. 
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‘ with large well-built dwellings, with every regard to light and ventila- 
tion.^* By 1851 the population had risen to 89, -505. In the following 
years, as trade continued to increase, the city gradually recovered some 
of its former prosperity till, in 18-58, its position as the centre of rail- 
way operations in Gujarat gave Surat a sudden increaseof wealth and 
importance. Large sums of money found their wmy into the city, 
and before the reaction had set in the American war had broken out, 
and the rapid rise in the value of its produce again made Surat a 
rich city. Too closely connected with Bombay to escape unhurt from 
the financial disasters of 18(3-5-1860, the merchants and men of 
capital in Surat were, in spite of their losses, able to keep uninjured 
a considerable part of their wealth. As the value of agricultural 
produce had still declined but little, and as no other investment 
seemed safe, a large amount of capital was in these years, and as late 
as 1869, invested in the purchase of land in Surat and its neighbour- 
hood. 


Trade. 

i: 


Since 1869 the fall in the prices of agricultural produce has re- 
duced the value of property in Surat. Trade has declined, and, with 
the loss of employment, the price of labour has fallen. At the same 
time the condition of Surat is by no means one of general depression. 
The activity of some branches of its manufactures, and the successful 
establishment of steam-presses and factories, give good employment 
to many of the poorer classes. The large sums they spend on their 
feasts and in improving their dwellings show that, among the middle 
and upper classes, wealth is considerable; and its well-kept streets, its 
public buildings, and its park, give the city an air of general order 
and prosperity. 

As will be seen from the accompanying tabular statement, the great 
sea commerce of Surat has declined from an estimated total value of 
£1,043,222 (Rs. 1,04,-32,220) in 1801 to £273,211 (Rs. 27,32,410) in 
1874. At the same time, since the opening of the railway, a great 
and growing land traffic has been developed, the returns for the 
Surat station showing an advance in passenger traffic from 414,797 
in 1868 to 491,789 in 1874, and in the quantity of goods carried 
from 23,189 to 30,868 tons : — 


Statement showing the estimated value of the Sea trade of the Surat (Glty) 

Port, 1800-1875. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1801-2 

545,101 

498,121 

1,043,222 

18.50-51 . 

278.578 

374 368 

652,946 

1810 11 

462,204 

443,546 

905,750 

1855-56 

410,533 

467,363 

877,896 

1820-21 

443.376 

406,124 

849,500 

1859-60 

1,048,841 

521,098 

1,569,939 

1830-31 

427,025 

389.320 

816,345 

1 865-66 

258,954 

723,437 

982,391 

1835 36 

28,529 

257,996 

286,525 

1869-70 

121,692 

225,479 

347,171 

1843-44 

304,043 

258,826 

562,869 

1874-75 .. 

32,902 

240,339 

273,241 

1844-45 

286,984 

294,790 

581,774 






' These materials, ‘ wood-planking, bamboos, and matting,’ made Surat extremely 
liable to fires. In the two years between March 1848 and March 1850 six fires are 
recorded, which between them destroyed 413 houses, with a loss of property estimated 
at £19,548 (Es. 1,95,480). 


I 
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With the transfer of its trade to Bombay, the great population of 
Surat, as late as 1797 estimated at 800,000 souls, ^ would seem to 
have rapidly declined. In 1811 it is returned at 250,000 souls,'^ and 
in 1810 at 124,400 souls,® and, continuing steadily to fall off, it had 
in 1817 reached as low a figure as 80,000. The fortunes of Surat were 
then at their lowest. In 18-51 the total had risen to 80,505, and with 
the increase of prosperity in 1872 stood as high as 107,149 souls. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1872, of the whole population, 79,076, or 
73‘80 per cent, were Hindus ; 21,260, or 19'84 per cent, Musalmans ; 
6,500, or O'OG per cent, Parsis ; and 313, or 0‘29 per cent, Christians 
and others. The following is a summary of the available information 
regarding the strength, occupation, aud condition of the different 
sub-divisions of the Surat townspeople : Among Hindus, Brahmans 
8,988, except the Niigar and a few of the other sub-divisions, on the 
whole, poor ; Wanias 1 1,559, engaged chiefly in trade, some rich, and 
many well-to-do, but with a large residue of petty shop-keepers and 
poor clerks ; Shravaks 3,717, traders, merchants, money-lenders, and 
lewellers, on the whole, a prosperous community, though many mem- 
bers are in poor circumstances ; Bhatias 465, and Luwauas 459, milk- 
sellers, turners and shop-keepers, prosperous ; Brahma-Kshatris 449, 
government sorvaiits, pleaders, and bankers, prosperous ; Kayasths 
720, and Parbhus 130, chiefly clerks in government offices, middling ; 
Kanbis 7,739, money-lenders, traders and merchants, weavers and 
cultivators, good ; Kachbias 2,00-1, vegetable-sellers, a few weavers 
and artizans, prosperous; Slabs 217, sellers of flowers, good; 
Khamars 143, weavers and vegetable-sellers, good ; Bhavsars (calico- 
printers), and Cbhipa.s (calenders) 1,392, middling; Galiai-as, indigo- 
dyers, 206, middling; Kliatris 5,941, and Salvis 110, weavers, mid- 
dling ; Gliaucbis, oil-prossers, -4,295, engaged in various callings, 
vegetable-sellers, sweetmeat-makers, labourers, prosperous. Sonis, 
goldsmiths, 2,560, prosperous ; Suthars, carpenters, 1,7 41, good; Kan- 
saras, coppersmiths, 904, good; Kadias, bricklayers, 772, pros- 
perous; Salats, masons, 99, prosperous ; Luliars, blacksmiths, 844, 
middling; Darjis, tailors, 1,687, prosperous; Kumbbars, potters, 
659, a large number engaged as carpenters, prosperous ; Hajams, 
barbers, 997, prosperous; Uhobhis, washermen, 894, prosperous; 
Bhistis, water-bearer.3, 46, middling ; Rajputs 718, servants and 
labourers, middling ; Gandhraps, songsters, 43, middling ; Golas, 
rice-pounders, 3,282, weavers, labourers, private servants, middling ; 
Kliarwas, seamen, Bliois, palanquin-bearers, 1,327, and Machhis, 
fishermen, 906, middling ; Purabias 347, servants, middling ; Mara- 
tbas 702, servants and labourers, middling ; Bhadbhuja, parcliera 
of grain, 402, middling ; Bhandaris, toddy-drawers, 342, middling ; 
Bharwads, shepherds, 102, middling; Kolis 3,089, labourers, mid- 
dling; Rajbbaras, makers of the warp, 113, middling; Waghris, 
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* Surat Papers, 91. This number is probably excessive. Other estimates of the city 
population iluring the latter part of the eighteenth century vary from four to ten lakhs 
(see p. 134). 

- Report of the collector to Oovernment dated 4tli December 1811. 

^ Book of reference to the plan of the city of Surat, by Captain Henry Adams. 
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Chapter XIV. fowlers and hunters, and Bavalias, cotton-tape-makers, 780, poor ; 

Wansforas, bamboo-splitters, 219, poor j Mochis, shoe -makers, iuclud- 

I'laces 01 Interest- jjjg, Dabgars, drum-makers, and Chanlagars, spangle-makers, in 
Surat, all 1,001, middling; Khalpas, tanners, 186, poor; Dublas and other 
aboriginal tribes 1,670, poor; depressed classes, Dhers and Bhangias 
3,698, prosperous ; religious mendicants 349 ; miscellaneous 63. 
Musulmans numbered 21,260. With the exception of 3,336 Bohoras, 
most of them prosperous traders, the Musalmans, — government 
messengers and police, petty shop-keepers, weavers, and labourers, 
are in depressed circumstances. Parsis numbered 6, -500. Except 
some families of poor weavers and menials, the Parsis, as government 
servants, lawyers, doctors, merchants, artizans, and shop-keepers, 
form a prosperous community. Under the head of ‘ others ^ 313 per- 
sons, of whom 297 were Christians, were included. 

Style of living. A, fondness for good living, pleasure, and show, alike among 

Hindus, Parsis, and Musalmans, is the characteristic of social life in 
Surat. ^ Hindus have two favourite forms of excitement — their caste 
feasts and wedding processions, and their local fairs and festivals. 
In Surat caste feasts and processions are both more common and more 
costly than in other parts of the province. Nor is this form of ex- 
travagance confined to Hindus of the higher classes. Especially of late 
years oil-sellers and other artizans give feasts, of which a Wfeia would 
be proud. The fairs, held a few miles out of Surat, are, as they 
used to be two hundred years ago, largely attended. Kows of gay 
bullock-carts, filled with richly dressed men and children, press 
along to the places outside of the city walls, where the “^citizens resort to 
banquet and amuse themselves.’ The Parsis join largely in the merry- 
making at these festivals, and, besides holding their old-fashioned 
feasts in their public hall, the practice of forming into clubs for 
amusement and entertainment has lately become common. Among 
Musalmans, the Bohoras, the only prosperous class, are famous for 
their hospitality and love of good living. Other Musalmans have 
not, as a rule, much to spend on private feasting ; but once at least 
in the year, on the Baki-i Id,* they make a 'brave show ’ as they 
pass through the streets of Surat.® 


* Details of the daily life of the different classes of townspeople will be found in the 
general chapter on the population of Gujardt. 

5 In memory of the ram sacrificed for Isiiac. The feast falls in the Muhammadan 
month of Zilhaj. The procession of tdhutu, or effigies of the tomb of Hasan and Hus- 
sein, another day of show and excitement, is not referred to in the text, as in Surat 
Hindus have almost as great a share in the procession as Musalmans. 

^ Except that there is no salute from the castle, and that no European officers'are 
present, the Bara and Chhota .Sahebs, as tlie sons-in-law of the late Mir -Jdfar Ali Khan 
are commonly called, very closely maintain the Bakri Id proce.ssion as it was a hundred 
years ago (see above p. 132), On the Bakri Id, about eight in the morning, a palan- 
quin waits on the Kaji, or religious head of the orthodox Musalmans, and brings him to 
thenawdb s palace. From the palace, about nine o'clock, the procession starts — first, to 
the castle ; then, by the Bakshi’s palace, the municipal hall, and Byed Idrus’ mosque to 
the place of prayer outside of the Katargam gate. Mounted drununers head tlie pro- 
cession, followed by a body of out-numers in scarlet ; then the KAji, in a richly orna- 
mented palanquin. After him a brass band and an elephant with rich trappings ; then 
I some of the Chhota SAheb’s children, a second band, and the 

t/hnota baheb s son on horse back ; then more out-runners, and the Chhota .Saheb in a 
carrnage drawn by four grey horses, A guard of about forty entertainers, armed with 
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Another feature in the social life of the traders and craftsmen 
of Surat is their organization into guilds. The chief of these 
guilds, composed of the leading hankers and merchants, is called the 
miilii'ijai'i, or trade-guild. Its funds, derived from fees on cotton 
and on bills of exchange, are spent partly on the animal hospitals and 
partly on the temples of the Maharajas of the Walahhachari sect. 
The title and office of JSTag'urseth, or chief merchant of the city, 
hereditary in a Shravak family, has for a loiig been little more than 
a name. Though including men of diiferent castes and races, each 
class of craftsmen has its craft-guild, or ptuirhaij at, witli a headman, 
or referee, in petty trade disputes. They also have a common ])ursc, 
spending their funds partly in charity and partly in entertainments. 
A favoui'itc device for raising money is for the men of the craft or 
trade to agree, on a certain day, to shut all their shops Init one. Tho 
right to keep open this ouc shop is then put up to auction, and tho 
amount bid is credited to the guild funds. 

In the matter of bouso-building, the cheapness of timber brought 
from the' Dang forests gives Surat an advantange over Ahmediibad 
and other cities of northern Gujarat. In Surat, each story of a 
dwelling is built so as to bo independent and self-supporting. 
Tho weight of the building rests not on the brick-walls, but on tlie 
large wooden pillars, placed at the corners and at intervals along tho 
inner walls. Surat houses may bo roughly classed as belonging to 
one of the tliree styles ; the Muhammadan style, in vogue from about 
IGOO to 17d9 ; the Hindu style, common in houses built between 1769 
and 18d7 ; and the modern Bombay stylo that bus been in fashion for 
perhaps the last twenty years. Tho houses of the fir.st period were for 
tho most part built two or three stories high, round an open court, 
with a fountain in the centre. At the cud of the building, on the 
ground floor, was the public reception-i’007n, and in the upper stories 
other public rooms. The women's quiirtors and the cook-room were 
separate. Under the Muhammadans (lo7fl-17-")9), even rich Hindms, 
through fear of exaction or robbery, lived in small poor-looking 
houses. But ill the security that followed tho establishment of 
British power in Surat (1759), Hindus not only began to build large 
and handsome dwellings, but spent much uioucy in decorating tho 
fronts of their houses with carved pillars au<l cornices of wood. The 
heavy caves and the massive wooden doors were also highly ornament- 
ed. This form of house decoratiou coiitiiiued fashionable till, in 1837, 
the greater number of the large houses were destroyed by fire. 
A few still remain, some of wliicli are said to have cost as much as 
£10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). Reduced to poverty by the fire, Surat was 
rebuilt ‘ of the cheapest materials, — wooden planks, and bamboo 
matting,’ — and as late as 1850, in some parts of the town, only here 


guns, escort the Bara Saheb’s son, wbo is seated on an elcpliant ; then more out- 
runners ; and after the Bara Siiheb and tlie Bakshi, who p.ass riding aiireast, a mounted 
body-guard closes the procession. Strings of bullock-carts and carriages press on 
behind. Few are the families, saj’s Munshi Lntfullah, so badly off as not to appear on 
this day in gay, almost in rich clothes, and on their return regale themselves, for once 
in a way, on a dinner of mutton and maccaroni (sen). 
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and there was a house with brick -walls. ^ But, with returning pros- 
perity and growing wealth (1853-66), houses, built after a new fashion, 
began to rise in many parts of the city. The.se new houses differ 
from the old ones chiefly in being lighter and more open. Instead 
of being square the wooden pillars in front are rounded, and are taller 
and slighter than the old ones. The wood- work is almost entirely 
plain, no heavy eaves, carved cornices, or richly-cut capitals. In- 
doors the rooms are larger and higher, and, with broader and more 
open windows, they are brighter and more airy, though, perhaps, not 
so cool as the old houses.^ 

The details of the inner arrangements of a town house given in the 
provincial chapter apply to the Surat houses. But the bhoijaru, 
a cellar or under-ground strong-room, i.s seldom found except in 
Surat. Though alike in being always made of brick and cement 
without timber, these cellars vary much in size and construction. In 
some houses they are but little more than treasuries or safes for 
keeping articles of value. In others they resemble the underground 
retreats in a Muhammadan mansion, rooms furnished with swinging 
cots, favourite resorts in the hot season. Occasionally, especially in 
the houses of rich traders, the cellar contains an inner safe, or 
Majiino, secreted with great care in one of the walls of the chamber. 
Another point worthy of note in the arrangements of Surat town 
houses is that very many of them are provided with a private well 
and a cistern for holding rain water. With only one or two excep- 
tions the water in the city wells is, from its brackishness, fit only to 
be used for bathing and cleaning. Almost all the well-to-do drink 
rain water. This, falling on the flat cement coated roofs and terraces, 
is drawn through metal pipes or masonry channels down to a cement 
lined cistern, where it remains fresh and fit for drinking throughout 
the year. Those who have no store of rain water, drink water drawn 
from the Tapti or from one of the few wells of sweet water in the 
suburbs and outskirts of the city. 

On the bank of the river, between the castle and the custom-house, 
stands the English church. The foundation-stone of this building 


1 Collector’s report dated 6th February 1850. 

® One of the best specimens of the new style of house architecture is the dwelling 
of a Hindu, the most t.asteful maker of wooden bracelets in Surat. On a foundation 
raised sereral feet above the level of the ground, a row of wooden pillars, well rounded 
and varnished, supporting the upper story, runs along the edge of a broad terrace or 
veranda paved with stone. Beyond this veranda is the workshop, a large room, 
taking up all the frontage of the house, about thirty-five feet long, ten feet high, and 
fifteen feet broad. This room is open to the street, airy and clean. In the back wall, 
at either end, is a door. Of these one opens into a little enclosed court-yard. Through 
the other, on the left hand, are the rooms for cooking and bathing, and to the right the 
stair case. This stair-case is a great advance on the old rope and ladder arrangement 
for getting into the upper story. It has broad wooden steps, and a wooden hand-rail. 
The ascent is easy, with a turning or resting-place half way up. In the upper story 
there is but one room of the same dimensions as the workshop. This room is open 
and airy, the ceiling boarded, and the walls painted to represent crimson curtains. 
The furniture consists of a bed, chairs, and cushions near the walls. The floor is of 
mud, A ladder leads to a flat-paved terrace on the roof. The rain water is collected 
in pipes, and carried down to a cistern in the court-yard. Outside of the wall is a 
small well. £800 (Rs. 8,000) are said to have been spent in building this house. 
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was laid, on the 16tli February 1820, by Mr. Elpbinston, chief of 
Surat. The church was opened in 1822, and was consecrated by 
bishop Heber, April 17th, 1825. The building, which holds seats 
for a congregation of about one hundred persons, cost a sum of 
£5,800 (Rs. 58,000).! 

The Mission chapel near the old English factory, built about the 
year 1835, by Mr. Fyvie, of the London Missionary Society, is sup- 
posed to accommodate a native congregation of three to four hun- 
dred, and a European congregation of two hundred persons. 

The Roman Catholic or Portuguese chapel in the Bhagdtalav ward, 
not far from the site of the old Dutch factory, would seem, from a 
tablet on the door, to have been built about the year 1802. It can 
hold a congregation of about one hundred and fifty persons. Opposite 
the chapel is a small burying-ground with about twenty tombs.^ 

The European tombs, built during the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, are among the chief objects of interest at Surat.® 
Mr. Bellasis (1861) has left the following account of these monu- 
ments : — 

“ The most pompous mausoleum in the English cemetery is that 
erected over those ‘ most brotherly of brothers,’ Christopher and 
Sir George Osenden. The structure is, in fact, made up of two 
tombs, of which one is interior to the other. Christoi^her died in 
1659 ; and the first building, a domed structure with a pinnacle at 
each corner, was erected over his grave, and an epitaph, written 
by his brother, was placed within it on a small marble slab. It is 
written in the old English cliaracter, and is a model epitaph for an 
exact merchant. It is as follows : — 

** Hie situs est Christopherus Oxinclen, probitatis 
Excmplum vita, sed vita; morte caducie, 

Intrat et exiit, hie incepta auimamijue Knivit. 

Hie dies tantuin uumerare logista valebat, 

Non annos, nam vaptim exegit mors ratioiiem. 

Qiiieritis, O Domini, quid dainni vel tpiid habetis 
Luori ? VOS servum, socium nos, perdidit ille 
Vitam, sed per contra senbat mors mihi lucrum. 

Esijt e vitil Apr, 18, 1G59.” 

This may be translated : — 

Here is laid Christopher Oxenden, in his life a pattern of fair deal- 
ing ; in his death, a proof of the frailty of life. 


1 Calcutta Review, IX., 134. 

2 The Portuguese had two chapels in Surat — one, built in 1624, at the site of the Por- 
tuguese tombs, near the Katargim gate. For the support o£ this chapel the emperor 
of Delhi granted, in 1729, a yearly sum of £12 12s. (R.s. 126). In 1739 a second chapel 
was built, and was supported by the English Government. (Collector of Surat to the 
Bombay Government, 532, dated 30th August 1828.) Some account of the Armeman 
chapel has been given aliove in the description of the IMulla’s ward, p. 305 . 

3 European travellers in Surat were very proud of the tombs. Ovington (1690) 
speaks of them as monuments, whose large extent and beautiful architecture, and aspir- 
ing heads, made them, visible at a remote distance, lovely objects of the sight, and give 
them the title of the principal objects and magnificences of the city. 
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, sudden, death called him to a reckonins?. 

Liiropean tombs. ° 

Do you ask, my masters, what is your loss and what your gain ? 

You have lost a servant, we a companion, he his life ; but, against 
this, he can write ' death to me is gain.’ 

“ Sir George Oxenden died in 1669, and Christopher’s tomb was 
then inclosed in another, similar in style, but two stories high, and 
remarkable for the peculiarity of its dome, which represents an opcu 
cross. The height of this monument is forty feet. The diameter 
twenty-five ; massive pillars support two cupolas rising one above the 
other ; and round their interiors arc galleries reached by a flight of 
many steps. In the upper compartment of this building is inserteil 
a large niarblo slab bearing an inscrijition to fho memory of Sir 
George, in which ho is magnificently described as ‘ Anglorum in 
India, I’ersia, Arabia, Pncscs.” 

“ The inscription is as follows: — 

lutcrrogas ? Amice Leetdr ! 
bit>i vnlt giaiulior Icee structura ! Ifespoiisiiin liabe, 

111 lioc gliiriatur satis (juixl alteram illam graiultm cniitiiiet, 
tjupfibit iasujier quod uiia eiiui ill, I tegit geiierosus duns fratro;' 

Fr-iterrimos, 

^,'11' et ill vivis fiienint et etiani in iiiortuis sunt qiiaiii eoiijiiiietiosimi- 
Altci'um velis iiitelligas ‘i lego .alilij. 
liitolligas veils altoriim ? lege liie. 

Domiiius Ocorgiii.s Oxiiideii Caiitiaiius 
t’llius iiatu terthis 1). .Jacobi ( Ixiiideii Eqiiitis. 

Ipse cquestri digiiit.vtc ornatus 
Aiiglonim lu India, I’eraia, Arabia, Ibw-ses, 
liisiil.e Uomb.iyeusis (iubernator 
All Ilhistri Soeiepite iiro qua presidebvit ot gubcrnaliat 
Ul) maxima sua ct rejietita in cam iiierita 
bingnlai i lavons et gratitudinis feiiecimiiic lioiiestatn--. 

Vir 

Sanguinis splendors, remm usn, 

Fortiturline, prudentia, probitate, 

Fereminentissimus 

C'nm plurimorum Inctn, obijt Julij 14' 

Cum plurimornm frcqiientia scpultns est Julij 15’ 

Anno Domini 1061) 

Anno vEtatis 50. 

IIecs Lector ! 

Ex niagno hoc viro, vel mortuo aliquid })rolicias.’’ 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the Oxenden mausoleum is fl 
building of cousidorable pretension, but without an inscription, 
supposed to be the tomb of Gerald Angler (1677). Near to these 
are tombs which bear the names of Bernard Wyche, chief of Surat, 
(1/36), and of Annesley (1700), displaying the armorial bearings of 
their families. The devices of western heraldry quaintly contrast 
with the semi Saracenic architecture of the tombs, and with the luxu- 
iTant tropical foliage in which they are embosomed. Three others, 
Trao JU'e in memory of Francis Breton, president, 

dent ^1(^86 1658 ; and of Bartholomew Harris, presi- 
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“ Of the Dutch tombs that of Baron Van Reede is said to have 
exceeded all the rest in magnificence. This tomb, built with the inten- 
tion of eclipsing that of Sir George Oxendon, consists of a double 
cupola of great dimensions, with a gallery above and below, supported 
on handsome columns. It was formerly adorned with frescoes, 
escutcheons, and passages from Scripture, and the windows were 
tilled with much beautiful wood-carving. Some idea may be formed 
of the original cost of this tomb, by the fact of a bill being extant, 
charging £G00 (Rs. 6,000) to the Dutch company for mere repairs. 
While time and the elements have left most of the other tombs 
without name or date, Van Reede’s tomb still retains three inscrip- 
tions, The one to Baron Van Reede is inscribed in a compartment 
on the wall itself, opposite the entrance door ; and on cither side 
are hung two large black wooden tablets, with the following Dutch 
inscription cut in white letters, and in a running hand. The inscrip- 
tion, which records the Baron’s titles and the date of his death, is 
as follows ; — 
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Ilior r.ust 
Hot Eiclia.ain van 
Zyn Hoog Eclclheyt 
P. HV — fleiulrik Adriaan 
Baron Van Itcedo 
Tot Drakoiisteijn Ileere van 
Jleydiegt 

(tiutor do ordre van dc Bidder 
Seliaji on ugt de scivc ordre 
< leeoinmitteerd in de Ordinans 
riedeiuiteerdc van f>’Edl'; Mogend 
Lleeren Staatou S Lands van 
Utreqt 

( 'ommiasaris van de Gencralo 
Nedell.indsc Cicoetroycerde 
Post Indische (Jompagnie over 
India 

t! cpresenterende in dier qiialitc 
De t'ergaderinge der Kd'y l£ iy;i 
XVIIoa 

Overleden den 15en December 
Ao 1091 

Dp't Scliip Drcgerlant Zylende 
Van COCHIM naar SDUH.XTTA 
Op do Hoogte van dc Eugelse 
Sterkte bombai ; 

Ond Ongevaer 
50 J aaren. 


“ This may be translated : Here rests the corpse of his high 
nohdity the Lord Henry Adrian, Baron of Rcedo of Drakonstein, 
Lord of Mcydicgt— graced with the Order of Knighthood, and usually 
delegated by the same Order as Deputy of the noble and mighty 
Lords, the States of the Province of Utrecht, Commissary of the 
United Netherlands licensed East India Company for India, repre- 
senting in that quality the assemblies of the noble Lords the Seven- 
teen. Departed the 15th December, Anno 1691, on board of the 
Ship Drcgerlant sailing from Cochim to Souratta abreast of the 
English Fort, Bomhai, aged about fifty-six years.” 
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But the best known of the Surat tombs was that raised oyer a 
joyial Dutch commander, a great drinker, and said to be a relation 
of the prince of Orange. At the top was a great cup of stone, and 
another at each corner. Opposite each cup was the figure of a sugar- 
loaf. Dutch drinking parties used to frequent this tomb, brewing 
their punch in the large stone basins,^ remembering, says Ovington 
(1690), their departed companion so much, that they sometimes 
forgot themselves. In 1847 no trace of this tomb was left.^ 

The Musalmans have the four following chief places of worship : 
Khajey Diwan Saheb’s mosque, built, it is said, about 1530, by a 
certain Khajey Diwan Saheb. This teacher came to Surat from 
Janok, near Bokhara, lived to the age of one hundred and sixteen 
years, and lies buried in this mosque, where, once a year, a large fair 
is held in his honour. 

The Nay Syed Saheb’s mosque, or the mosque of the nine Syeds, 
on the west bank of the Gopi lake, is another place of Musalman 
resort, where a yearly fair is held. Beside the mosque are nine tombs, 
raised, according to one account, in honour of nine warriors, whom 
the Khajey Diwan Saheb miraculously discovered were bui’ied there. 

The Syed Idrus mosque in Syedpura, with a minaret, one of the 
most conspicuous objects in Surat, was in 1639 built by a rich 
merchant, named Mirza Syed Beg, in honour of the original ancestor 
of the present Sheikh Syed Hussein Idrus, C.S.I., who is said to 
have come to Surat in 1564, and died in 1622. A fair is held here 
every year in the Muhammadan month of Zilhaj. 

Lastly, there are, the most interesting of the Musalman remains, 
the Mirza Sami mosque and tomb in Mirza Sami ward. The tomb, 
of stone, ornamented with carving and tracery, is said to have been 
built about 1540 by Khudawand Khan, the architect of the Surat 
castle. The wooden mosque in the enclosure near the tomb is said 
to have been erected out of materials taken from a Jain temple 
in Shahapur ward. 

There are two chief Parsi fire-temples, or A'tasbeheram, — one for 
Shahanshai Parsis, built in November 1823, and the other for 
Kadmi Parsis, built in December of the same year. 

Of Hindu places of worship the following are deserving of notice 
The Walabhacharis have three principal religious buildings, the 
temple of Gosavi Maharaj, of Govindji Maharaj, and of Lalji Maharaj. 
Gosavi Maharaj ’s, also called Balkrishnaji’s temple and the great 
temple, is in the Kanpith ward. Built in 1 695, this temple Avas burnt 
in 1837, and has since been renewed at a cost of more than £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000). Govindji Maharaj’s temple in Gopipura has been 
built, at a cost of about £5,000 (Rs. 60,000), on the site of a dwelling- 
house used as a temple, and burnt in 1837. Lalji Maharajas temple 


' Thevenot’s Voyages (1666), V., 71. 
“ Calcutta Review, IX., 125. 
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has been rebuilt, since the five of 1 837, at a cost of £2,000 (Rs. 20,000). 
The original temple is said to date from 1770. 

The temple of Ramji in GopiiDura was, at a cost of £1,.100 (Rs. 
15,000), constructed out of the estate of a Bombay banker. Attached 
to this temple is a garden, a place for caste entertainments, and two 
large two-storied houses for the use of travellers. 

The Swami Narayan temple, a large building with three white 
domes, is visible from most parts of the city. The chief portions 
of the temple, which are of stone, were built in 1869 by workmen 
from Kathiawar. Those men, about one hundred in number, had 
their expenses paid by the followers of Swami Narayan in Kathia- 
war ; and, as they gave their own labour, the temple was built without 
any cost. 

The Balaji temples in the Rahiasoni ward were built, between 1803 
and 1819, at a cost of about £30,000 (Rs. 3,00,000). The builder 
was Tarwari Shrikrishn Arjunji Nathji, banker of the Honourable 
East India Company, whose name is still well known in Surat for 
liberality. The greater portion of these buildings was destroyed in 
the fire of 1837. 

Two temples of Hanuman, the monkey-god, are much respected 
by the people. Of these, one known as Patalia is situated on the 
bank of the river near the Mulla-khadki, and the other in Sagrampura. 

In Ambaji ward are two old temples, — one dedicated to Ambaji, 
the other to Kalka Mata. Of the temples in honour of Mabadev, 
one known as Muloshwar, in Gopipura, and another as Kashi- 
vishwanath, in the Rahiasoni ward, deserve notice. In both of these 
the shrines are about fifteen feet underground ; a relic, it is said, of 
Muhammadan persecution. 

Of forty-two places of worship belonging to the Shravak com- 
munity, the chief are the Mahavir Swami and the A'de.sar Bhagwan 
temples, both in Gopipura, and from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred years’ old. Some interest also attaches to Chintaman 
Parasnath’s temple in ShHi:ipur. The present building stands, it is 
said, on the site of an earlier temple of wood carried off by the 
Muhammadans, converted into a mosque, and set up in the enclosure 
near Mirza Sami’s tomb. 

Of places of worship frequented by low-caste Hindus, the chief are 
Khetarpal, a small temple in Dhertalav near the police lines ; and 
Marimata, a hut in the outskirts of the city opposite to Rander. 

Near the railway station is a roomy rest-house for travellers, with 
separate quarters for Europeans, Parsis, Musalmans, and Hindus. 
This building was constructed in 1 864, at a cost of £2,.528 (Rs. 2-5,280), 
by Mr. Kharsedji Eardunji, a Pars! merchant of Bombay. Other 
rest-houses for Europeans are the travellers’ quarters on the Dutch 
wharf, and an hotel at the railway station. Musalman strangers, 
besides accommodation in mosques, have quarters in the municipal 
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Chapter XIV. buildings set apart for tbeir use. For Parsis^ besides three large old 

PlooM n^n+pfPRt rest-houses/ an hotel has lately been opened near the Nanjmra bridge. 

For Hindus is Himatram Mayaraiu’s dharnttislu'da near the W ariavi 
SuKAT. gate. This building, before the days of railways, was inucli used by 

travellers passing northwards. Raichand’s dliKramduUa in Gopipura, 
built in the year 18G1-G-J, is in appearance much like a first-cla.ss 
Hindu dwelling. This rest-house is reserved for the use of high-caste 
Hindus, particularly Shravaks. Davies’ dhuraindidlu near the com- 
modore’s wharf, formerly much resorted to by persons going by sea to 
Bombay, was built in 18 .j2-.j 3, at the cost of £300 (Rs. 3,U0U), in 
honour of Mr. John Marshall Davies, who, after distinguished service 
as collector of Broach and Surat, died in that year as resident at 
Baroda. Besides these, near the railway station, a board-house has 
lately been opened for Hindus. 

Hospitals. There are two chief places for the relief of the sick in Surat, the 

Kawasji Jahangir hospital and the Fardunji Parakh dispensaiy. Of 
these, the Kawasji Jahangir hospital, situated to the south of the 
castle green, with accommodation fur eighty in-door patients, was 
built at the sole cost of Sir Kawasji Jahangir, K.C.S.I., for a sum 
of £7,190 (Rs. 71,900). The Fardunji Parakh dispensary, on the 
north side of the Delhi gate road, nearly opjiosite to the clock-tower, 
has accommodation for twelve in-door patients. It was built at a cost 
of £1,200 (Rs. 12,000). In and near Surat are four hospitals for 
animals — in Gopipura, in Sagrampura, in the village of Majura, about 
two miles, and in the village of Bhestan, about five miles from Surat. 
These four hospitals have together room for about a thousand head 
of cattle. At each of them healthy animals, as well as the maimed, 
diseased, or old, are received. The sick are treated with care and 
provided with medicine ; the feeble and woim-out arc sent to a 
distance to graze ; the healthy, and animals born in the hospital, are 
used to bring in supplies of grass and grain, and do other light work. 
In February 1877, 522 animals were in hospital. Of the whole num- 
ber 107 were cows, and 134 were bullocks ; and thirty-nine buffaloes, 
thirty-two horses, ninety-five goats, five deer, seven dogs, one ass, 
three ducks, and one cock, made up the total. Of Ovington’s hospital 
for bugs, fleas, and other insects, where ' a poor man was now and then 
hired to rest all night upon a cot orbed, and let the animals noui’ish 
themselves by feeding on his carcase,’ the only remaining trace is a 
loft where weevils and other vermin are collected and fed on grain. 
The inmates are fed on green grass, hay, and pulse, with, it is said, 
an average daily consumption of 2,100 bundles of grass and about 
124 pounds of grain. Dogs and other animals that do not eat grass 
or grain are fed with milk and bread. Once a year, on the day of 
sankrnnt (12th January), all are fea.sted on k tiler, a preparation of 
millet-flour, molasses, clarified butter, and milk. These hospitals, 
which together have a yearly revenue and expenditure of about 


These rest-hoiiaes, also used by the Parsis on occasions of public entertainments, 
^re— one in Sindhiwhd, said to have been built in 1763 ; one in Svedpuri Bhagal, 
built m 1800 ; and the third at Ninpura, built in 1819. 
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£900 (Rs. 9,000), are managed by a committee of Hindu merchants 
and bankers.' 

In the castle are the offices of the collector and magistrate of Surat ; 
of the first, second, and supernumerary assistant collectors ; of the 
district and head-quarter, or huzur, deputy collectors ; of the district 
superintendent and city inspector of police ; and of the chief native 
revenue officer, ov mamlntddr, of the Chorasi sub-division. There 
are also the treasury, the city survey office, the offices of the sub- 
registrar and the custom-house. A portion of the castle is also used 
as a lock-up, consisting of three wards, together capable of accom- 
modating about twenty prisoners. In buildings on the Dutch wharf 
are the offices of the executive engineer, the post office, and the civil 
jail. Close by are the small cause court and the courts of two sub- 
ordinate judges. To the south of the subordinate judge’s court is 
the jail, constructed about fifty years ago, with accommodation for 
one hundred and thirty-nine prisoners. It contains thirty-one wards, 
and in front of the entrance-door is a garden extending over an acre. 
The building is guarded by a detachment of native infantry. Beyond 
the jail, at the south-west comer of the outer wall, is the court- 
house where the district and assistant judges hold office. Between 
the Majura and Athwa gates are the offices of the superintendent of 
the revenue survey and of the assistant collector of customs and salt. 
No separate buildings are provided for the offices of the educational 
inspector, northern division, and the deputy conservator of forests, 
Gujarat circle, who hold office in their own houses. The govern- 
ment telegraph office is at present a hired building on the Delhi gate 
road near the clock-tower. 

Of miscellaneous public buildings is the clock-tower on the Delhi 
gate road. This building, which, in campaniform, rises to the height 
of eighty feet, was completed in 1871 at the sole charge of Khan 
Bahadur Barjorji Merwanji Frazer, at a cost of £1,750 (Rs. 17,500). 
The high school, with eight class-rooms and one central or lecture 
hall, provides accommodation for about five hundred boys. It was 
completed in 1872 at a cost of £8,600 (Rs. 86,000). Of this whole 


I The following were the chief items in the hospital balance sheet for 1876-1877 : — 
Balance Sheet of the Surat Animal Hospitals, 1876-1877; 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 


£ 


£ 

Cess on cotton at |f/. per bale 

23 

Grass ... 

534 

„ bills of exchange at per cent . . . 

14 

Grain 

99 

Shrivak and Bania marria^ at 2^. per 


Establishment 

105 

marriage 

14 

Miscellaneous repairs, medicines . , . 

167 

Cess on silk at ^ percent 

10 

Balanoe 

5 

Other cesses 

13 



Bent of hospital land 

110 



Bale proceeds of hospital produce 

36 



Admission fees* ... 

10 



Contribution and donation 

80 



„ from the Bombay animal 




hospital 

600 



Total... 

910 

Total... 

910 


' Admission fees are charged at the rate of 6s. on horses, and 2s. 6d. on other animals. Cattle and 
goats purchased from butchers are admitted without any entrance charge, 

n 705—42 
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amount £3,500 (Es. 35,000) was contributed by Mr. Sorabji Jamsbedji 
Jijibbai of Bombay, and tbe remainder by government. The girls' 
school in the Kapatia ward, to which Mr. Eaichand Dipchand con- 
tributed a sum of £200 (Rs. 2,000), was completed in 1864 at a cost 
of £600 (Es. 6,000). 

Built at a point where the line passes along the top of a high bank, 
the Surat railway station is two storied on the city or west front, and 
single storied on the platform or east side. From the town road the 
platform is reached by a flight of broad stone steps. Large, and fur- 
nished with first class oflSces and refreshment-rooms, the station cost 
a sum of about £25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000). In spite of the diflBculty of 
finding good foundations, the buildings have, since 1862, stood with- 
out injury the daily vibration of heavy trains. 

Among the places of interest in Surat are the markets. These are 
of two kinds, wholesale, or jiith, and retail, or bazar. Of wholesale 
markets there are four, — the rice-market in Navapura ; the millet, 
pulse, and grass-market in Begampura ; the wheat-market near the 
Wariavi Bhagal j and the (/hi kdnto, or butter-market, in Haripura. 
Except in making purchases of the better varieties of butter, one sys- 
tem of buying and selling is observed at all of these markets. In the 
fair-weather months, at the grain and grass-markets, bands of carts 
assemble between five and six in the morning. The sellers are chiefly 
cultivators ; the buyers, retail-dealers and private persons anxious 
to lay in their yearly or monthly store of grain.* The buyers and 
sellers do not deal with each other direc^. The bargain is negotiated 
through a broker, or daldl. These men, almost all of them Hindus, 
are paid by the seller from one to two shillings the cart-load of grain. 
When a bargain has been struck, the work of weighing the grain, 
and delivering it at the purchaser's house, is left to the broker. Grain 
remaining unsold after the private buyers have left for the day is, at 
somewhat reduced rates, generally bought up by retail-dealers. In 
the Haripura suburb are two markets, onefor Kaira, or charotar, and 
the other for Surat, or talahda, butter. At the Surat butter-market 
the sellers are chiefly cultivators ; the buyers private householders 
and retail-dealers. This market is held at the house of a Wania, 
whose family have for generations been the regulators of the price of 
butter. Here, at about eight in the morning, retail-dealers and 
private buyers assemble. Earthen pots of butter,* from villages near 
Surat, are arranged round the room. The regulator, after consulting 
with the dealers as to the general state of the market, passes round 
the room, fixing, by tasting them, the quality of the contents of each 
jar. Purchases are then made, first by private persons, and afterwards 
by the retail-dealers. When a jar is bought, the regulator weighs 
it, chalks its weight and price across it, and receives from the seller 


' Especially among Hindus, the well-to-do of all classes take advantage of its cheap, 
■ness in harvest time to lay in a store of grain for the whole year. 

* The Surat, or talabda, that is, home-made butter, is of two kinds : the better sort 
called ghadwa, brought in earthen jars, each holding from three to thirty pounds, the 
cultivator’s farm-yard ; the cheaper variety called potalia, in large 
earthen jars, containing about eighty pounds, is often collected from several farms. 
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a fee of one halfpenny. The buyer and seller then start together for 
the buyer’s house. Here the jar is emptied, weighed, and, with a 
deduction according to the weight of the jar, the price fixed by the 
regulator is paid. The supplies of Kaira, or churotar, butter, an 
inferior article often mixed with oil, are in the hands of rich dealers. 
At their store-houses, after attending the Surat butter-market, private 
buyers and retail-dealers meet together. The price for the day is 
fixed by discussion between buyer and seller, and, after the price is 
fixed, purchases are made. The butter, kept in large leather jars, is 
weighed, and taken to the buyer’s house by a class of the Marwari 
carriers, who enjoy the monopoly of the butter-carrying trade. 

For the sale of vegetables and grain are five chief retail markets, 
known as the Wariavi, Burhanpnri, Jhampa, Navsari, and Naupura 
bazars. The sellers, as a rule, rent their shops. Between six and 
seven in the morning, for almost all of them pass the night at their 
dwellings, they open their shops and stay there till eight or ten at 
night. Except among the poorest classes, the customers are all men, 
either servants or the males of the family. The favourite hours for 
marketing are from eight to ten in the morning, and from seven to 
nine in the evening. 

In 1875 was completed a sui-vey of the city of Surat, undertaken 
in 1864 with the object of distinguishing lands belonging to private 
individuals from those that were the property of the state. ^ The 
total cost of this survey amounted to £17,557 (Rs. 1,75,570), and the 
receipts to £16,335 (Rs. 1,63,350).^ Government expended £6,714 
(Rs. 67,140), and received £6,884 (Rs. 68,840) ; while the municipality 
of Surat expended £10,843 (Rs. 1,08,430), and received £9,451 
(Rs. 94,510). The following statement shows in detail the distri- 
bution of the surveyed lands : — 

Statement showing the distribution of the Lands of the City of Surat, 1875. 


Total 

Private land. 

Goverument land. 

area suireyed. 

Building 

sites. 

Lands paying 
summary 
settlement. 

Government 

buildings. 

I 

Railway 

buildings. 

Occupied or ] 
assigned 
land. 

1 Vacant, for 

1 sale or lease. 

Sq. yds. 

Sq, yds. 

Sq. yds. 

Sq, yds. 

Sq. yds. 

Sq. yds. 

Sq. yds. 

9,763,699 

4,708,840 

2,044.452 

133,933 

78,520 

2,349,449 

448,505 


The municipality of Surat dates from April 1852.® In 1875 its 
total income amounted to £20,435 (Rs. 2,04,350), and its expeudi- 


1 The details about the city survey are obtained from the accompaniments of 
G. R. Xo. 5987, dated 20th October 1876. 

® This amount does not include the value of the 448,505 square yards of land 
remaining to be sold, nor does it include the reversionary right of government to 
the leases granted for ninety -nine years. 

® In 1849 a local fund was formed at Surat for the purpose of improving the 
communications in the town. The Municipal Act (XXVI. of 1850) was introduced in 
1851 (3rd July), but the working rules were not framed and sanctioned till 1852 
(April 23id). 
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tore to £23,171 (Es. 2,31,710). The incidence of taxation in that 
year was 3s. 6|d. (Rs. 1-12-6) per head of the population. The 
following tabular statement, exclusive of balances, advances, and 
deposits, shows the chief heads of receipts and disbursements in the 
year 1875 : — 

Balance Sheet of the Surat Municipality for 1874-75. 


Receipts. 

Disbursements. 


£ 


£ 

Taxes on sugar, clarified butter. 


Establishment 

2,462 

toddy, toll, and wheel-tax 

13,800 

Road-s'weeping charges ... 

1,245 

Taxes on spirituous liquors 

1,178 

Privy ami cess-pool cleaning 

Sale proceeds of lands ... 

494 

charges ... 

3,636 

Kevenue from markets and 


W atering ... 

1,213 

slaughterhouse 

Sweepers’ cess 

Miscellaneous 

493 

Lighting ... 

1,759 

3,615 

855 

Public Works, i New works... 

1 Repairs 

1,073 

2,450 



Eire establishment 

Market and slaughter-house 

722 



establishment ... 

240 



Maintenance of dispensaries 

565 



Grant-in-aid to schools ... 

350 



Public park 

387 



Dead-stock 

35 



Loan repaid 

6,742 



Miscellaneous 

292 

Total 

20,435 

Total 

23,171 


Since the date of the establishment of the municipality, twenty-one 
miles of roadway have been constructed at a cost of £75,463 
(Rs. 7,54,630). These lines of road are, throughout almost their 
whole length, kept lighted and watered. The most important of them 
is that known as the Delhi gate road, running from the wharf near 
the castle, eastwards, to the railway station, a distance of about one 
mile and three-quarters. This road, about thirty feet wide, and com- 
plete in all details, cost but little less than £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000) 
Besides the expenditure on roads, a sum of £7,757 (Rs. 77,570) 
has been spent in protecting the city from floods, and a sum of 
more than £2,000 (Rs. 20,000) in lessening the risk of loss by fire. 
Systems of drainage, conservancy, and public markets have also been 
established. Except Bombay, no city in the presidency owes so 
much to its municipality as Surat. 

Suwfl. ll, the seaport of Surat, a village about twelve miles west 
of the city, in the Olpad sub-division, outside the mouth of the 
Tapti, with a good roadstead and deep water. The channel, about 
one and a half miles in breadth and seven miles in length, lies be- 
tween a long strip of land, dry at low water, and the shore. ' ‘ Suwali 
hole ’ is a cove which cuts into the land about the middle of this 


is £48,949 (Rs. 4,89,490). Of this amount £15,992 
hoo and of materials of houses pur- 
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channel.' With the arrival of large European ships, which had Chapter XIV. 
often to remain in the Tapti for several months, Suwah became pi.... 
the seaport of Surat. In 1626 it had already become a place of 
importance. In the fair season (September to March) the Wanias Suwa'u. 

‘ pitched their booths and tents and huts of straw in great numbers, 
resembling a country fair or market.^ Here they sold calicoes, China 
satin, porcelain, mother-of-pearl and ebony cabinets, agates, tur- 
quoises, camelians, as also rice, sugar, plantains, and native liquor.® 

For some years all ships visiting the Tapti were allowed to anchor 
at Suwali ; but so great were the facilities for smuggling that, before 
many years had passed (1666), the privilege was limited to the 
English, Dutch, and French.® About half a mile from the sea ‘ the 
factors of each of these nations built a convenient lodging of timber, 
with a flagstaff in front, flying the colours of its nation.^ On the 
sea-shore was an European burial-ground, where, among others, was 
laid Tom Coryat, the eccentric traveller and author, who, according 
to Terry (by drinking too freely of sack), overtook death in December 
1617, and was buried under a little monument like one of those 
usually made in our churchyards.® Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century (1777) Suwali was no longer a place of anchorage. The 
vessels had again taken to lie in the road a league south of the river 
mouth.® 

U na'i, ’’ north lat. 20° 45' ; east long. 73° 1 7'. A hamlet, remarkable Una'i. 
for a very copious hot spring, whose waters are collected in a stone- 
built tank, about thirty feet square. Though not actually in the 
Surat district, Unai is sufficiently close to it to be, during the con- 
tinuance of the fair, in constant communication with the town of 
Chikhli. The spring is said to have been produced by an arrow shot 
by Ram in order to supply with water 18,000 Brahmans. Here the 
only important fair in the Surat district is held every year at the full 
moon of the month of Chaitra (March to April). This fair lasts for six 
days, and is on an average attended by about fifteen thousand people. 

Most of the visitors, about twenty per cent of whom are, as a rule, 

Anavla Brahmans, belong to Surat and the neighbouring territories. 

But for purposes of trade many merchants, perhaps a thousand or so, 
come from greater distances with cloth from Ahmedabad, and copper 
and brass pots from Khandesh and Nasik. The value of the goods 
is estimated at £2,500 (Rs. 25,000). Cholera breaks out once in 
every five or seven years. Unai owes its sanctity to the belief that 
while the waters of its spring are at all other times too hot to be borne 


* Orme’s Historical Fragments, 350. 

5 Herbert's Travels, 45. 

3 Thevenot (1666), V., 78. 

* Fryer, 82 ; and Ovington, 164. 

* Terry (1617), exuoted by Bellasis in his account of the Surat tombs, 13. Herbert 
(1626) and Fryer (1681) would place Co^at’s tomb in the suburbs of Surat. But 
Terry is probably in this, as in other details, more accurate than Herbert. 

* Parsons, 245 ; and Stavorinus, II., 579. 

’’ The hot springs are situated partly in Bansda and partly in Baroda territory. 
The temple is in B4nsda. 
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by the human body, on one day in the year it is possible to bathe 
there with comfort and profit. Thermometric readings taken by 
J. S. Law, Esquire, Bombay Civil Service, in 1836, seem to confirm 
the fact of a change of temperature.^ According to the legend, it 
is the god who cools the water for the good of his worshippers. 
No trick or device would seem to have been detected, and, failing 
the legend, no explanation appears to have been offered, except the 
rather fanciful suggestion that the number of devotees leaping at 
once into the pool may have the effect of reducing its temperature. 

Vaux’s Tomb. — On the right bank of the Tapti, near the mouth 
of the river, is a useful landmark for’ vessels sailing up the Tapti to 
Surat. The dome, about thirty feet high, built in the Muhammadan 
style, was formerly called the tower of Suwali. The tomb contains 
no inscription, but in the upper part of it is a chamber, in olden 
times (1777) used by the English as a meeting place for parties 
of pleasure. The officer whose name the monument bears began life 
in England as book-keeper to Sir Josiah Child. In the latter part 
of the seventeenth century he came to Bombay as a factor, was sub- 
sequently (1685) promoted to be a judge, and finally rose to be deputy 
governor of Bombay. After acting in this position for two years he 
was, apparently on account of suspected traitorous relations with the 
French, suspended from the Company’s service. He remained unem- 
ployed until 1697. In that year, as he and his wife were enjoying 
a sail on the Tapti, the boat was upset, and both of them were 
drowned.^ 


of 


* Trans. Med. and Phy. Soc., Bombay, 1836-37, 1., 76. 
the thennometrio readings taken in April 1836 : — 


The following is a summary 


Date. 

Time. i 

1 Large 
Bath. 

' Small 
Bath. 

April 23rd (Fall mooD) 

April 24fch 

April 25th 

( 5-30 A.M. 

{ 1 P.M. 

(.10 p.m. 

(5 a.m. 

<1-30. P.M. 

(.5 p.m. 

(5 a.m. 

( 6 P.M. 

'Degrees Far 
105 

103 

78 

113 

107 

113 

110 

113 

Degrees Far. 
116 

113 

04 

119 

120 

124 

122 

124 


* Anderson’s English in Western India, 256-287. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTION- 

The district of Broacli, lying between 21° 25' 45" and 22'’ 15' 16" 
north latitude, and 72° 34' 19" and 73° 12' 15'' east longitude,' has 
a total area of 1,458 square miles, and a population of 350,322 souls, 
or 240 to the square mde.^ Of £216,499 (Rs. 21,64,990), the total 
realizable land revenue, £216,409 (Rs. 21,64,090) were recovered 
before the close of the year ending 31st July 1875. 

Separated on the north by the river Mahi from the territory of the 
nawib of Cambay and the district of Kaira, Broach, to the east and 
south-east, borders with the states of Barodaand Rajpipla, and to the 
south is cut off by the river Kim from the Olpad sub-division of the 
Surat district. To the west lies the Gulf of Cambay, along whose 
shore the lands of the district stretch for a distance of about fifty- 
four miles. 

For administrative purposes the district of Broach is distributed 
among five sub-divisions, with an average area of 291 square miles, 
containing on an average the lands of eighty-five villages, and a 
population slightly in excess of 70,000 souls. The following sum- 
mary gives the chief statistics of each of these sub-divisions ; — 


Comparative Summary of the Chief Snh-di risional Details of the 
Broach District, 1872 - 1875 . 


Sub-divisions, 

Areainsquare miles. 

Number of Villages and Hamlets. 

^ 

— tX) 

=2 = . 

t gs 

Government. 

Alienated. } 

Villages. 

Ham. 

lets. 

Tillages. 

Ham-, 
lets, c 

3 ! 


Inhabit* 

ed. 

Unin- 

habit- 

ed. 

Inha- 

bited. 

Inha- 

bited. 

Vnin- 

habil- 

ed. 

. hi ? 
Inha- 5 5 
bited. o 

2 

3 

Jambusar . . 

378 

83 

2 

2 

2 


1 

. . 85 

2 , 

87 

, 

03,?49, 247 

£ 

44.541 

A'mod 

176 

51 

2 

3 



53 


53 

40,260^ 229 

25,536 

Wagra 

303 

68 


3 

1 


. . 68 

; 

69 

3A779i 126 

33,-570 

Broach (a) .. 

303 

99 

3 

5 

6 

1 

102 

9 ' 

HI 

110.291' 304 

62 443 

Ankleswar ... 

293 

99 

3 

2 

3 


;102 

3 1 

Irto 

67.743| 231 

50,359 

Total 

1,458 

o 

c> 

10 

14 

14 

1 

... |410 

15 i 

425 

350.3Ji, 240 

i 16,499 


(a) The popnlation of Broach includes the population (36,932) of the town of Broach. 


^ The latitudes and longitudes shown in this account have been supplied by the 
officer in charge of the Gujardt party of the Great Trigonometrical Survey. 

2 Population figures, when nothing to the contrary is said, are taken from the 
Census Returns of iS72. 
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The lands of the district form an alluvial plain fifty-four miles in 
ength from north to south, and sloping gently westward to the 
^ Culf of Cambay. In breadth this phain varies from 
thirty miles in the north to over forty about twenty-five miles further 
south, narrowing again from this point until, at the Kim river, the 
cistern boundary is not more than twenty miles distant from the sea. 

0 1 ica y this tract of land is compact. With the exception of three 
Ti ages e ongmg to the Baroda state^ it is free from the intermix- 
tnre ot lands under the jurisdiction of native rulers. Geographically 
the district is, by two of its rivers, the Dhadhar and the Narbada, 
mviaea into three sections, almost peninsular in form. Of these 
divisions, the most northerly, between the lines of the Mahi and Dha- 
ar rivers, contains the lands of the Jambusar snb-division ; the 
antral and argest section, south of the Dhadhar and north of the 
Narbada, includes the lands of the sub-divisions of A'mod, Wagra, 
Md Broach ; and the southern portion between the Narbada and the 
Kira forms the Ankleswar Bub-division. 

the character and appearance of its surface, the 
north be divided into three belts running, on the whole, 

roa J r,? parallel to the line of the Gulf of Cambay. On the 
salt land Sand j then a low salt waste ; and behind the 

nlain Th ^ ® reach of the tidal waters, a rich, well-cultivated 

herds J d pasture to 

rated t^T d^*^ of sheep. Its little hil ls are in part culti- 

immedfatPlf hi by hedges and clothed with trees. Of the salt waste 
Ses t d^*^^ the greater part lies below the level of the 

faTOuiL Cd^'f patches of salt grass, the 

fresh water antelope, spring up. But in a soil that holds no 

Wun thfs r"""! withers, and before the hot months have well 

begun this whole tract has become a black desert, swept over by 

fromT'* ?' “'t 0 " ■>' the’reTci of Z 

Sowino ir tidal lagoon,, th. land, by deg, -eon 

harvest time tVi Pclda crops, chiefly of wheat. Here, in the 
^ain d^aw^nlr^® whole country is rich and full of life, the ripening 

But this ^erds of antelope. 

fynJ f f trees, its fields are hedgeless and its scanty 

wheat fields is but f bot weather months this stretch of 

Wond Farthp^^^^^ salt desert 

and more nlentifiil rti° ® becomes richer j the water sweeter 
of tr“ s an^the fiiS® and each sheltered by its group 

busMo brel ie hedges and with hardly a 

whose freshness lasts after L^y moSsTf "the 

and seame^'^;i ‘be fields are bare, baked, 

u witn tne beat, and there are no trees to give shelter 

Asn^, are in the A'mod sub-division, and 
1869, Politick Department!) 3932, dated 3rd December 
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against the dust and hot winds. Though about nine-tenths o£ the 
land of the rich Broach plain is of this black cotton soil, in different 
parts of the district — in the north-east corner, where Jambusar 
borders with the fertile garden lands of Baroda and Kaira ; on the 
right bank of the estuary of the Narbada, surrounded by a salt waste 
at Dehej ; further up along the margin of the river near the town of 
Broach ; and finally, in the extreme south-west corner below Hausot 
• — are tracts of land always fresh and fertile. The soil of these 
favoured spots is light and easily worked ; their sweet and unfailing 
supply of water ; their fields bearing a succession of crops, protected 
by hedges and enclosing rows of tail-spreading and shady trees ; the 
animal life abundant and gay ; the villages well built and prosperous ; 
and the healthy and contented peasants ai’e spoken of with pleasure 
by all who know the district. 

Besides the llahi,^ the line of whose course forms the northern limit 
of the district, and the Kim, separating it on the south from Surat, 
Broach is crossed from east to west by two rivers — by the Dhadhar, 
about twenty miles south of the Mahi, and between the Dhadhai* 
and the Kim, by the broad stream of the Narbada. Since the 
days when the deposits brought down by their floods helped to form 
the alluvial plain through which they now pass into the sea, the condi- 
tions of the Broach rivers have undergone considerable change. These 
streams are now wearing away the clays and gravels. They have 
cut deep channels into the alluvial deposits, and the neighbourhood 
of their banks is often a net-work of ravines hollowed out by the 
force of their waters. They are, in short, denuding, and not deposit- 
ing, streams.^ Passing, during their course through the district, 
between high banks of earth and mud, the waters of these rivers are 
not made use of in tilling the soil, and though each has a tidal 
estuary extending over several miles, none of them, except the Nar- 
bada and, for a short distance, the Dhadhar is serviceable for pur- 
poses of navigation. 

The Dhadhar, with a course seventy miles in length and a drainage 
area estimated at 1,850 square mile.s,* falls into the Gulf of Cambay 
about twenty miles south of the estuary of the Mahi. Rising behind 
Champaner, in the western spurs of the Vindhya range, the main 
stream of the Dhadhar flows in a westerly dii'ection till, about thirty 
miles from the sea, it is joined from the right by the Vishwamitri, 
on whose banks stands the city of Baroda, the capital of His High- 
ness the Gaekwdr. 

The course of the Dhadhar through the district of Broach forms 
two sections, each about twelve miles in length. During the first, 
the bed of the river, bounded by high banks of earth and mud, 
winds in a south-westerly direction rvith the A'mod sub-division 
on the left and Jambusar on the right. About six miles below the 
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' Details of the Mahi river are given in the Statistical Account of Kaira. 

^ Mr. Blanford in Memoirs o£ the Geological Survey of India, "VI., 67. 

^ Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc., Vol. XIX., II., 17. Mr. Saunders gives the drainage area 
at 1,800 square miles. — Sketch of Mountains and Rivers of India, p. 31. 
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town of A'mod, it is joined on the left by a lagoon or back-water 
called the Mota creek. Below tbis point, with a generally westerly 
direction, tbe stream widens into an estuary, still passing between 
tbe sub-divisions of Janibusar and A mod, till, on tbe right, about 
seven miles from its month, the Dbadbar joins the creek, on the 
eastern bank of which is situated the port of Tankari, Above the 
range of the tide the stream in the fair season is small, seldom more 
than three feet deep. But in the rainy months, rising from twenty to 
thirty feet above its usual level, it becomes an impassable torrent. 
Though navigable as far as Tankari, about seven miles from its mouth, 
the passage of the river is dilBcult. The channel is obstructed 
by mud and sand banks of various sizes. At low water the creek 
on which Taukari is situated, cannot be approached within two or 
three miles. It has then, in its deepest channel, but a foot or two of 
water, and this, during the dry season, becomes reduced to six or 
seven inches. ^ 

The river Narbada, known also as the Rewa, and so giving its name 
the Rewa Kanta to the portion of Gujarat through which the river 
passes between the Sahyadri hills and tbe eastern limit of tbe Baroda 
territory, has a course, including windings, of from seven to eight 
hundred miles in length ;^a drainage area estimated at 36,400 square 
miles ; and a discharge, in times of maximum flood, of about two and 
a half million feet per second. To give some idea of the volume of 
water brought down by the Narbada, it has been estimated that in a 
season, with the average rain-fall of thirty-six inches, to receive its 
waters, a lake would be required 324 square miles in area and 100 
feet deep, or upwards of one-eighth part of tbe capacity of tbe Gulf 
of Cambay.® 

The source of the Narbada is in the bill of Amarkantak, in the 
Bilaspur district of the Central Provinces, 3,500 feet above the level 
of tbe sea.^ After descending from tbe bills in which it rises, and 
until it reaches tbe Gujarat plain, the course of tbe Narbada for 
about 500 miles lies between the Vindbya range on tbe right and 
tbe Satpura hills on the left. Throughout tbis distance tbe valley 
of the Narbada is narrow. Tbe mountain ranges on either side, 
with an average distance of from eighteen to twenty-six miles, are 
nowhere more than forty miles apart. 

The course of the Narbada divides itself into five stages® : the 
first, about two hundred miles in length from its rise in the hill of 
Amarkantak to its fall, about nine miles below Jubbulpore, into the 


' Mackay’s Western India, 225. 

^ Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc., Vol. XIX., 17. Mr. Saunders, as above, gives length 801, 
drainage area 36,400. 

^ Estimate by Mr. Sowerby. — Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc., as above. 

’ Though naturally forming a part of the BUdspur district, the hiU of Amarkantak 
has been, on account of his services in 1857, conferred on the rdja of Bewa. — Central 
Provinces Gazetteer ; Aitchison’s Treaties and Engagements, Vol, III,, 192. 

’ This account of the Narbada is condensed from the description given in the Central 
Provinces Gazetteer. 
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deep cut channel of the marble rocks ; the second, a great basin, 
supposed at one time to have been a lake, stretching from Jubbulpore 
to the town of Haudia, a distance of nearly two hundred miles ; the 
third, about 1 80 miles, is from Handia to Haranf al, where the river 
begins to force its way from the table-land of Malwa to the level of 
the Gujarat plain ; the fourth, eighty miles, from Haranfal to Makrai, 
the scene of the last rapid ; and the fifth, a passage of 100 miles 
across GujarAt to the Gulf of Cambay. 

In the first stage the river, after descending some hundreds of 
feet from the heights of Amarkantak, skirts the uplands of the 
Mandla district, and, pursuing a westerly course, flows under the walls 
of the ruined palace of Ramuagar. Thus far the river’s course, 
constantly interrupted by rocks and islands, has been frequently 
tortuous. But, after passing Ramuagar as far down as Mandla, it 
flows in a comparatively straight line, with an unbroken expanse of 
blue waters, between banks adoi-ued with lofty trees. Below Mandla 
the Narbada, pent up among rocks of magnesian limestone, flings 
itself over a ledge with a fall of some thirty feet, called Dhuan-dhar 
the ‘ misty shoot,’ and then enters on a deeply-cut channel carved 
through a mass of marble and basalt for nearly two miles. The river, 
which above this point had a breadth of a hundred yards, is here 
compressed into some sixty feet, passing through a double row of 
white bluffs from fifty to eighty feet high, the well-known marble 
rocks. Fi’om Jubbulpore to Handia the river flows for some two 
hundred miles through a valley, broad, rich, and highly cultivated. 
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The third stage of 180 miles, from Handia to Haranfal or the 
deer’s leap, is varied in character. At first the descent is rapid, and 
the stream, quickening in pace, rushes over barriers of rock. At two 
points, Mandhar, about twenty-five miles below Handia, and Dadrai, 
twenty-five miles below Mandhar, the river falls over a height of 
forty feet. A few miles further on, below Barei, where it is crossed 
by the road from Bombay to Indor, the Narbada enters on its second 
basin, a deep reach stretching fora distance of 120 miles, broken 
only by the fall known as Saheswar Dhara. Here the country is 
open with the Satpura hills to the south, in some places forty miles 
distant, while to the north the Vindhya range approaches to within 
sixteen miles. Towards the west of this basin the hills begin to 
draw closer together, and before they finally dwindle down to the 
level of the plain, they are separated from each other only by the 
cleft through which the waters of the Narbada have woim a passage. 
From the Haranfal to the Makrai falls, a distance ofabout eighty 
ihiles, the river forces its way by a succession of cataracts and rapids, 
from the elevated table-lands of Malwa to the low level of the 
Gujarat plain. 

Below Makrai the Narbada flows westward to the Gulf of Cambay. 
For the first twenty or thirty miles the river separates the Baroda 
territory on the right from the state of Rajpipla on the left, and then, 
for the rest of its course, a distance, including windings, of about 
seventy miles, it passes through the lands of the distri^ of Broach. 
Throughout this section of its course the Narbada move^through a 
rich, flat plain, between high rough banks of hardened mud and sand. 
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In breadth the bed of the river varies, from about half a mile where 
it first enters the district to a mUe near the town of Broach. Below 
Broach it slowly widens into an estuary, whose shores, where they fall 
away into the Gulf of Cambay, are more than thirteen miles apart. *■ 
To the east and west of the city of Broach the northern bank of the 
river is high and precipitous, its seamed and roughened surface 
gradually wearing away by the action of the waters.^ This bank has 
been found to consist of a stratum of black earth three to four feet 
deep ; under this, mixed with pieces of nodular limestone, alternate 
layers of sand and clay, varying in thickness from two to eight feet ; 
and, lowest of all, about twelve feet from the bed of the river, hard 
and tenacious clay, well fitted to withstand the action of the floods. 
The south bank is low and shelving, raised about twenty-one feet 
above the fair-weather level of the water of the river. The upper stra- 
tum of this bank consists of an alluvial deposit of earth and sand, in 
some parts cultivated, in others covered with low brushwood ex- 
tending for a distance of more than a mile southwards to a former 
channel of the river, when the bank again rises abruptly.^ Borings 
have shown that the bed of the stream consists near the northern 
bank of a stiff clay of sand and gravel in the centre ; and that close 
to the southern bank about ten feet of loose stones and shingle rest 
on a bed of hard sand. The mean of three observations taken near 
the town of Broach, when the river was free from the influence of 
the tide, and was at its fairweather level, gives the velocity of the 
stream at 1‘23 feet per second, or a rate of less than one mile an hour.^ 

In its course through the district of Broach, the Narbada receives 
three tributaries, two on the left bank and one on the right. Of the 
two that join from the left, the Kaveri, flowing from the Eajpipla 
hills, enters the Narbada nearly opposite Sukaltirth, the famous 
place of pilgrimage, and further down, about six miles above Broach, 
the Amravati stream forms the boundary between the Rajpipla terri- 
tory and the Ankleswar sub-division of the Broach district. On the 
right the Bhukhi, after draining the greater part of the lands of the 
Broach sub-division, falls into the Narbada near the village of Meh- 
gam, fifteen miles west of Broach. 

Within the limits of the banks of the river are several tracts of 
land raised above the level of the bed, which in times of flood 
become islands. Of these, the place of most interest is the flat stretch 


’ of the figures that relate to the estuary of the Narbada are taken 

from Mr. Sowerhy s Paper.— Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc., XX., II. 

^ Bom. Govt. Sel., New Series, IX., 56. These banks are supposed to lose by detri- 
tion about a foot and a half a year. 

^®S®“‘'ary account of this change in the course of the 
m ^ disciple of the sage Bhragu, from whose name the present Broach is said 
1 complaining to him of the distance he had to go to wash his 
’ 1 . “ grievance would be at an end if, the next time he went to 

him TU ‘1^’iigged his clothes after him and did not look behind 

reached hi» “d the man, on turning round to look, when he 

war ” Be n w’ .^®i™d that the river flowed at his feet instead of at Ankles- 

t Bom, Govt. SeL. IX., 56. 
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near Sukaltirtli, about ten miles from Broach, barely above the level 
of an ordinary fresh, on wliich the banian-tree, known as the 
Kahir wad, though decayed from age, and shorn of much of its 
beauty by the violence of floods, still remains one of the objects 
of most interest in the west of Gujarat. Opposite the mouth of the 
Bhukhi river is an accumulation of sand and drift known as the Alia 
Bet.^ Prom the latest account of this island, it appears that it has 
at present an area of 22,000 acres, and is covered by a dense forest 
of marine trees growing upon dark clayey soil, in every respect very 
different from the silicious deposit left by the floods higher up in the 
channel of the river. As it contains no springs of fresh water, and 
as the greater part of its surface is liable to be covered by the tide, 
the land of the Alia Bet is still unfit for cultivation. This tract 
has only lately reached its pre.sent size. Fifty years ago the deposits 
opposite the mouth of the Bhukhi river formed four small islands.* 
Of the two largest of these, Kadavia, nearest the land, and Alia, 
further in the channel of the river, Mr. Newport, by whom they were 
surveyed in 1819, has left the following account^: “Opposite to 
Kaladra and Mehgam is an island called Kadavia. Its northern and 
eastern sides present a bank from five to seven feet high, but to the 
south and west it slopes gradually into the water of the Narbada.. 
This island is not arable. It produces the herb called AdZ, and 
coarse grass on its southern side. The Ad Z is excellent fodder for 
cattle when washed in fresh water, and in September it yields grain 
or seed, which they also call hal, and of which the poorer people make 
flour for their own consumption. The eastern half of the Alia island 
has perpendicular banks six feet high and upwards. To the west- 
ward it falls into the water with a gentle declivity. It is about three 
miles in length, and is not arable. It produces the ArfZ, and another 
plant called karwnia, in great abundance. Alia as well as Kadavia 
are common to all who choose to resort to them.^' 

The influence of the tides is felt as far up the channel of the 
Narbada as Rayanpur, about twenty-five miles above Broach, where 
the rise is said not to exceed a span. Down the course of the river 
the effect of the tide gradually increases till, at Broach, the variations 
are nine feet two inches in the springs and two feet two inches at 
the neap-tides, and at the mouth of the river, in the season of spring- 
tides, the tidal wave has a height of from twenty-five to thirty feet. 
The presence of this salt-water in the bed of the river, and, further 
up, the high level of the surface of the country near the river bank, 
prevent the waters of the Narbada being used for irrigation. 

Several attempts had been made to navigate the Narbada from the 
Central Provinces to the sea, but, until 1847, without success.^ In 


* Mr. Beyts’ Settlement Report of the Broach sub-division, 1871. 

® Colonel Williams’ Map of Broach (1825). 

® Taken from Mr. Newport’s Survey Remark Book. ^ A century ago, on the other 
hand, the island would seem to have been larger than at present. At that time 
(1770-1790), half-way between the town of Broach and the sea, the river was said to 
divide into two branches, and to form a long and narrow island, on each side of which 
a channel ran into the Gulf of Cambay. — Stavorinus’ Voyages, Vol. III., 108. 

* Fora summary of those attempts, see Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc., Vol, VIII., 118, 144. 
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The navigation of the Narhada may, therefore, be said to be con- 
fined to the part of its course that lies within the limits of Gujarat. 
For purposes of navigation, this consists of three sections, — a reach in 
the river from Chanod to about fifteen miles above Makrai, where, 
in the dry season, small boats can make way against a gentle current ; 
a second section from Talakwara to Broach, passable, in the months 
of freshes and floods, to vessels of from twenty-five to forty tons 
(seventy to 112 khundis) ; and a third below Broach, dependent to a 
large extent on the tide, available for vessels of as much as seventy 
tons burden. 

From an examination of the course of the Narbada undertaken by 
the orders of government in the year 1822, it was found to be im- 
possible to force a vessel of any size against the current further up 
the stream than the village of Talakwara, situated above thirty -five 
miles direct, and, by the windings of the river, sixty-five miles above 
the town of Broach.^ But from inquiries made at Talakwara, and at 
the town of Chanod some miles lower down, the officer in charge of 
this survey of the river found that in the fair-weather months, from 
November to March, a certain amount of traffic was at that time 
carried on in small boats as far up as fifteen miles above the Makrai 
falls. The vessels used for this purpose were canoes about twenty 
feet long, four to five feet broad, flat-bottomed, and drawing about 
two feet of water. Makrai, where during the fair-weather months 


the month of July of that year Mr. Evans, a. lieutenant in the seven- 
teenth regiment of Bombay native infantry, taking advantage of the 
swollen state of the river, started from Mandlesar, in Indor territory, 
and reached Broach after a passage of eleven days. He had with 
him two boats — one was a common ferry-boat, flat-bottomed, wall- 
sided, about thirty feet long, four and a half broad, and two and a half 
high, requiring four men to manage, and capable of carrying 2,880 
pounds ; the other consisted of three canoes lashed together, with 
a platform of bamboos placed across them. By the help of the flood, 
which in some places raised the water of the river from twenty to 
seventy feet above the fair-weather level, Mr. Evans passed without 
difficulty twenty-four miles beyond the Haranfal, where the rapids 
begin. After this the banks became wilder and the current stronger 
until, about twenty-five miles further on, so fierce was the rush of 
waters that the waves, curling up, washed into the canoes and sank 
the raft. The water was not, however, too rough for the ferry-boat, 
which passed safely, and, helped over the Makrai fall by the flooded 
state of the river, Mr, Evans reached Broach without further danger. 
Though this expedition proved that in certain states of the river its 
rapids can be passed, it would seem to show that above the Makrai 
falls the Narbada is never likely to become the channel of any con- 
siderable traffic. 


^ lieutenant Elwin, H. C. M., 1822, the officer in charge of the expedition, saySj 
a mile above Talakwira the water runs with such rapidity that I have no hesitation 
m saying it is impo^ible for a boat to overcome it at this time of year (July)”. — ^Trans. 
Bom. Geo. Soc., VIII., 140. 
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the river makes a clear fall of from eight to ten feet, is the chief 
obstacle to this traffic.^ On the passage up the river, the goods, cloth, 
salt, and spices are taken out of the canoe and carried on men’s heads. 
The empty boats are then dragged up the rocks by about twenty men 
for a distance of from 800 to 1,000 feet. On the return voyage the 
boats are again emptied, and as, for about four or five hundred feet, 
there is not sufficient water to float them, the canoes are launched 
along a smooth bed of stones, covered with a green mossy weed, on 
which, sliding down, they are with little trouble guided to the foot of 
the fall. Here they reload, and in two or tln-ee days reach the town 
of Chanod, the head-quarters of this trade.^ 

The limits of the trade in the rainy months, from July to the end 
of September, are from Talakwara to the town of Broach, a distance, 
as mentioned above, by the windings of the river, of about sixty-five 
miles. In the beginning of July, boats, varying in size from three 
to thirteen tons (S'i to SG-j lilu\ atiiVj burden, and, when fully laden, with 
a draught of from three and a half to five feet, begin to sail up the 
stream from Broach. By the middle of July, when the river is at its 
height, lai'ger boats of from twenty-five to forty tons (seventy to 112 
khdndi.s) burden, and drawing about seven feet, are able to make the 
run. When there is no lack of watei’, the upward passage for all of 
these vessels, sailing before a strong south-west wind, takes from three 
to four days. For the downward run, with the help of the current, 
and against the wind, about the same number of days is required. 
Between Talakwara and Broach there are .six passes, or ghat, in the 
bed of the river, rapids, or shallows, according to the amount of 
water in the stream. Starting from Talakwara these passes are 
met in the following order : Tumdi, Kotrar, Amroli, Bavpiara, 
Pora, and Jeresha.^ At eacli of these points, in the course of the 
river, the current, in a time of flood, is so strong that the boatmen 
on their way np are obliged to send out long ropes from the end of 
their mast to be fastened to the trees on the hank of the river, and 
by this means draw the boat forward through the current. On the 
return voyage, should some days have passed without rain, to get 
over the shallows the sailors have to unlade the cargo into a small 
boat, float the large vessel down empty, and refill it again when 
the shoal water is passed. Except for a few fishing boats, and 
some small craft that do the carrying trade between the villages on 
the banks of the river, no trading vessels ply below Broach during 
the rains. As soon as the fair weather sets in September, boats, 
varying in size from thirty to eighty tons, prepare to start on their 


' Lieutenant Del Hoste, in April 1829, found the fall at Makrai twelve feet high. — 
Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc., VI., 174. 

* Condensed from Lieutenant Elwin’s survey. — Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc., VIII., 
110, 142. This traffic is still kept up. Particulars will be found under the head 
‘ Trade ’ p. 424. 

’ These names are t.aken from Lieutenant Elwin’s survey of the river in 1822, 
referred to above. Mr. Webbe, in 1820, mentions the following passes, fjkdt : Tat- 
rida, Bivpidra, Amroli, Kandoli, Chanod, Keuorauli, Norenda, and Tumdi. But this 
list would seem to have been made from inquiry at Broach, and not from personal 
experience. — Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc., VIII., 138 and 139. 
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distant voyages to Miingrol in Kathiawar, and Mandvi in Cutch. As 
there is no body of fresh water during the fair season, the passage of 
these vessels up the Narbada to Broach depends upon the tide. 

The following! is the latest available information regarding the 
present channel of the river from Broach to the sea ; “ Com- 
mencing at Broach, the deepest channel is on the north bank of 
the river ; below this point the channel passes over to the southern 
side, and runs for some distance along by a high bank until there 
is a creek or inlet opening to the south. Opposite to this creek 
is where the water shoals, and beyond this barrier large vessels 
cannot at present pass. The channel then oscillates to the opposite 
or north bank to a point about four and a half miles below Broach, 
near a village called Dasan. Here the river is divided into two 
channels, the principal channel being greatly confined by an island. 
The south channel is comparatively dry. The chief passage continues 
along the right bank for about five miles, the depths of water at 
low spring-tides being from eighteen to twenty-five feet. These 
soundings are found close in shore to within fifty feet of the right 
bank, and continue for a considerable distance across the river. 
Along this beach an immense number of vessels might be moored, 
or lie at anchor to load and discharge their cargoes, and they would 
be well water-borne at all times of the tide if drawing about fifteen 
or sixteen feet. These deep soundings continue along the river up 
to a point opposite Samni village on the northern side of the river. 
Afterwards the channel again crosses over to the loft shore, where 
is an inlet or creek leading past Hansot. Owing to the Hansot 
creek, there is comparatively shallower water, but during low tide 
never less than six feet in the channel ; and there is a tidal rise 
of from six feet six inches at dead neaps to seventeen feet six inches 
at springs, giving an average of eighteen feet of water and twenty- 
four feet at spring-tides, sufficient to allow vessels drawing fifteen 
feet to pass up, except at extreme neap tides, which last from four 
to six tides (three days). The channel again crosses, and continues 
along the right side, with fair depth of water, past Kaladra to a 
point near Vegni, where there is a high and well-defined bank, 
with a tidal rise of from eight feet four inches at extreme neaps to 
nineteen feet six inches at spring-tides, the extreme neaps being very 
exceptional, and lasting only from four to six tides (three days). 
From Vegni the river again oscillates across to the southern side, 
the width here being one and a half miles. On the south is the Alia 
island, with a well-defined high bank, and deep water all alongside, 
the channel being broad and ample in depth. There is rather shoal 
water near the first point of the island, a buoy being placed in eight 
feet soundings at dead low-water j but the great tidal rise ren- 
ders this point no obstruction whatever to the navigation. The 
channel continues along the south bank until it is opposite to a 
place called Suwa, lying to the north of the river, when it again 
oscillates northward, striking the shore about two miles from 


' Article by Mr. Soweiby, C.E. — Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc., XIX., II., 17, 
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Ambheta. Here is a slight shoaling, but as the tides are very high at 
this point, it offers no obstruction to the navigation. At this part 
of the river there is always from twenty-one to twenty-seven feet 
of water at dead low-water springs, so that the largest vessels might 
lie safely at all times of the tide well 'water-borne. There has 
prevailed an opinion that the channel -of the river changes greatly 
every year. On comparing its present condition and course with 
the admiralty charts published in 1 8-45, so far aa it goes, which is 
up to a point above Mehgam, the channel, except near the river’s 
mouth, has not materially changed. There is no doubt that minor 
changes do annually occur in the river during the monsoons, but 
it is probable that these changes are chiefly in the upper part of the 
river, near to and beyond Broach; for the tremendous scour of the 
tide must very soon remove any obstructions within its influence.” 

The condition of the Narbada in former times would, to some 
extent, seem to bear out Mr. Sowerby’s opinion, that the channel 
has not of late years been silting up. Fifty years ago, when 
bishop Heber^ (1823) visited Broach, he noticed that the Narbada 
•was very shallow, and that then no vessels larger than moderately 
sized lighters could come beyond the bar. Two hundred years ago, 
when Fryer (1673-1681) crossed the river at Broach, ho found the 
stream broad, swift, and deep ; but adds that, on account of the sand 
forced down by the rains, skilful pilots are required, “ by whose 
direction good lusty vessels are brought up to the city walls.” ^ 
Finally, the account of the Narbada left by the author of the Periplns 
of the Erythrean Sea, would seem to show that during the last 1,800 
years ^ the character of its channel is but slightly altered. He 
says, even when the passage into the Gulf is secured, the mouth 
of the Barugaza river is not easy to hit; for the coast is low, and 
there are no certain marks to be seen. Neither, if it is discovered, 
is it easy to enter, from the shoals that are at the mouth. For this 
reason pilots are appointed by government with attendants in large 
boats called trappaja and kotumba : these vessels advance as far as 
Surastrene (Kathiawar), and wait there to pilot the trade up to 
Barugaza. Their service at the entrance of the Gulf is to bring 
round the ship’s head, and keep her clear of the shoals. This they 
do by means of the many hands they have on board, and by taking 
the vessel in tow from station to station, which stations are all known 
and marked. They move with the beginning of the tide, and anchor 
as soon as it is spent, at certain berths that are called basins, and 
these basins still retain water after the tide is out all the way to 
Barugaza. The town itself lies thirty miles up the river.” 

The following legends,^ extracted from the Rewa Puran, show 
the popular feeling of the Hindus towards their holy river. The 


^ Bishop fleber’s Narrative, II., 169. 

° Quoted in Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, II., 217. 

3 Vincent, II., 359. The date of the author of the Periplus is supposed by Dr. 
Vincent to have been about 6T. Others put it later, 198-210. 

^ These legends have been compiled by Mr. ChhaganUl Bhudarji in the office of. 
the collector of Broach. 
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Narbada is said to have sprung from the god Eudra or Mahadev, 
and so is known as Rudradehi or Shankari, that is, Mahadev s 
daughter. According to account, she is represented as a virgin 
wooed by the sea. According to another account, she was married 
to Shadhmak, the son of Agui, the son of Brahma, and from their 
union was born Dhrastindra, the champion of the gods in their war 
with the demons. The devotees of the Narbada place its sanctity 
above that of any other river. Freedom from sin, they say, is obtained 
by bathing for three days in the Saraswati, or for seven days in 
the Jamna. In the Gauges, one day is surely enough, while the 
mere sight of the Narbada suffices to make pure from guilt. 
The sanctity of the Ganges will, it is said, cease in the year 1895 
(Samvat 1951 ; Maha 7th Shud). But the sanctity of the Narbada will 
continue the same throughout all the ages of the world. The puri- 
fying power of the Ganges is confined to its northern bank. But 
the virtue of the Narbada, not only extends to both its banks, but 
is felt thirty miles northward, and eighteen miles southward, so 
that an ablution in any pool or well of water within that distance 
is as meritorious as bathing in the Narbada herself. On the banks 
of the Narbada, close to the town of Broach, is the site of king 
Bali celebrated teu-horse-sacrificc, or (7u.‘!/i((.‘57(iC((//;c(?/i. This sacri- 
fice has added much to the sacred importance of the river. 
That he may breathe his last on the Narbada bank, and that hi.s 
body may be burnt on the site of the dutthduhicameilh, is the 
last wish of an aged devotee. Even the ashes of those who 
have died hundreds of miles away are brought by their friends 
to rest on this holy spot. As one of the glories of the Narbada, it is 
said that once a year, about the end of April (Waishakh 7th Shud) 
the Ganges wanders in the form of a black cow to the Narbada, 
and, bathing at the village of Nanderia, near the town of Chaiiod, 
gets rid of the dark colour, and come.s from the water free from all 
her stains. On this day to wash at Nanderia has the double merit 
of bathing in the Ganges and in the Narbada. So holy is the water 
of the river that, as it flow.s, the very stones in its bed are worn 
into the shape of emblems of Mahadev ; according to the proverb, 
Narbaddiia Itankar tetla Shankar, that is, ‘ the pebbles of the Narbada 
are (emblems of) MahMev.’ Though no peculiar festivals are held 
in honour of the Narbada, on certain days and at certain sea- 
sons worship and bathing in the river have a special merit. The 
days and seasons in which bathing in the Narbada is specially 
enjoined belong to three classes ; (i) of the ordinary months, the 
latter half of September, October, A'shvin, and the first of October, 
November, Kartik, as well as in July-August, Shravan, and in 
each month the 8th, 12th, 14th, 15th, and the last day, amas ; 
(ii), the intercalary months ; and (iii), on special occasions such as 
eclipses. During intercalary or adhik months, the ceremony of 
visiting the different sacred spots, panchtirth, is performed. On 
these occasions crowds of worshippers sail up the river in boats, 
bathing at each of its sacred spots and giving charity to Brahmans. 
So full of holiness is the Narbada that, from Maharudra to Bahu- 
cbraji, a distance of less than three miles, no fewer than fifty-five 
places have to be visited on the occasion of the panchtirth festival. 
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At each of these the priest should receive a certain sum in money. 
But the total would, if the orders were strictly kept, amount to not 
less than £171 16s. (Rs. l,718j. The difficulty is avoided by giving 
water, the ‘ root of gold and silver,^ instead of an actual coin . Persons 
who come to worship the river belong to two classes, devotees and 
ordinary lay-pilgrims. One of the most meritorious works a devotee 
or professional ascetic can perform is to travel round the source of 
the river. The devotee, starting from a certain spot, walks along the 
bank of the river towards its source at Amarkantak. At this point 
he passes round the spring, making his way down the other bank till 
he comes to a point opposite the spot from which he started. Such 
a pilgrimage, called parlkram or pradahshana, generally lasts for 
about a year, and, as great portion of the course of the Narbada lies 
through wild uncultivated tracts, the devotee is often exposed to 
many hardships. The parts of the country from which the mass of 
the ordinary lay-pilgrims come, are Surat, Ahmedabad, Baroda, 
Poona, Bombay, and Kathiawar. Of these, the worshippers from the 
Deccan and from Kathiawar have the credit of being the most 
zealous believers. 

An oath on the water of the Narbada has a special sanction. Few 
Hindus would dare to swear falsely standing in the river with a 
garland of red flowers round the neck, and holding in the right hand 
the water of the sacred stream. The common belief is said to be 
that the attempt to bind her banks by a bridge was displeasing to 
the Narbada. More than once she all but swept her bonds away. 
But lives were lost in putting the bridge to rights, and so, pleased 
with this sacridce, the river now guides her waters quietly among 
the piles of the bridge. 

The Kim river, with a course seventy miles in length and a drainage 
area estimated at 700 square miles, falls into the Gulf of Cambay 
about ten miles south of the estuary of the Narbada. Rising in 
the Rajpipla hills, the Kim, for the first part of its course, passes 
through Rajpipla territory and the Wasravi district of the Baroda 
state. For its last eighteen miles the river winds in a westerly 
direction between the Ankleswar sub-division of the Broach dis- 
trict on the right, and the Olpad sub-division of Surat on the 
left. Like the other rivers of the district, the course of the Kim 
lies between high banks of earth and mud, the northern bank being 
the steeper and more rugged. The following is a section of the 
north bank of the Kim river about twenty miles from its mouth : 
Of a total height of fourteen feet, the six feet nearest the surface 
consist of alluvial deposit, embracing irregularly imbedded masses 
of conglomerate ; underneath this are three feet of horizontal strata 
of sandstone from one to two inches in thickness, and then five feet 
of sandstone varying in hardness. The bed of the river consists of 
conglomerate coarser in grain than the masses found in the higher 
parts of the bank.^ The fall in the bed of the river is rapid. During 
the rainy months the floods are so heavy that it is very difficult to 


^ Journal Asiatic Society, Doc. 1836, V. (2), 764. 
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cross. But in the fair weather the stream dwindles down to a succ^- 
sion of pools. Its waters are not used for irrigation, and though the 
tidal wave is felt for some miles up its channel, there is not depth 
enough to allow of the passage of boats. 

Though its rivers are the chief natural feature of the Broach plain, 
the height of their banks, up to which the whole country slopes, 
prevents the rivers from effectually carrying off the surplus waters 
of local floods. For drainage purposes the district is, therefore, to 
a great extent, dependent on creeks or back-waters running inland 
either directly from the coast line, or from the banks of rivers at 
points in their course below the line of tidal influence. The follow- 
ing levels, taken in connection with a proposed railway line from 
Broach to Jambusar, show, to some extent, the varieties of surface 
due to this system of drainage * : Starting from the north of the 
district, the laud slopes from the left bank of the Mahi for about 
six miles to near the town of Jambusar. It then, not far from 
the Dhadhar river, falls almost to the sea level, rising again, after 
about three miles, seven or eight feet to the town of A'mod ; south- 
wards, from A'mod, the land sinks about six feet as the basin of the 
Nahier, a second tidal creek, is crossed. Beyond the Nahier, within 
another six miles, the level rises this time about twenty feet to a ridge 
near the village of Sudi, the water-parting of the valleys of the 
Dhadhar and Narbada. In the next six miles there is a fall of 
about nine feet as the land draws near a third tidal back-water, the 
Bhukhi creek. Another interval of six miles, and the land rises 
again fourteen feet to the north bank of the Narbada. South of the 
Narbada, for about eight miles, the land slopes gently towards a 
fourth back-water, the Wand creek. Beyond the Wand there is again 
a rise to the bank of the Kim in the extreme south of the district. 

Of the salt-water creeks or back-waters, the three most important 
are the Mota, breaking off from the Dhadhar river about six miles 
west of the town of A'mod ; the Bhukhi, running inland from the 
right bank of the Narbada, about fifteen miles west of the town of 
Broach ; and the Wand, an inlet from the shore of the Gulf of 
Cambay, about eight miles north of the mouth of the Kim river.^ 

The back-water, known at its mouth as the Mota, becomes, about 
three miles further up, the A'chhod creek, and after five miles more, 
where it is crossed by the high road from Broach to A'mod, — from 
the name of a village on its bank, — it is known as the Nahier creek. 
In the dry season the tidal waters are the only diSiculty in crossing 
this creek. This difficulty is removed by a rough earthen embank- 
ment thrown across at a trifling expense by the people of the neigh- 
bouring villages. In the rains this causeway is washed away, and 
the creek becomes a formidable river, to be passed only by swimming, 
or on a raft buoyed up by empty earthen jars. 

The Bhukhi back-water drains the Broach sub-division. Between 


* Bom. Govt. Sel , New Series, XCI. 

’ Condensed from a report by Colonel Playfair, No. 780, dated 2nd March 1854. 
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the villages of Kelod and Diadra, about sixteen miles from its month, 
where it is crossed by the Broach and A'niod road, the bed of the 
Bhukhi forms a deep basin, in which a little water remains through- 
out the year. During the fair season the Bhukhi is crossed by a 
rough earthen causeway. In the wet season it becomes a very deep 
river, passed by the few travellers either by swimming, or seated 
upon bedsteads supported by earthen jars. Four miles further 
down the Bhukhi is joined on the left by the Kari, and after this its 
bed stretches out to a considerable breadth. In the dry season this 
channel is crossed by a cheap earthen embankment, which, though 
strong enough to stop the tidal waters, is swept away by the first 
rain-fall. Eight miles further on the Bhukhi receives two more tribu- 
taries ; on the left the Ganwa, draining the south-west corner of the 
Broach sub-division, and from the right the Bhan, whose streams 
pass inland to near the town of Wagra. Beyond the point, where it 
is joined by these two streams, the Bhukhi, by the time it falls into 
the estuary of the Narbada, has become a large inlet of the sea, 
especially at high spring-tides, when broad tracts of land on either 
side of its regular channel are covered. At low water carts can crossj 
and at full tide there is a ferry for passengers. 

The Wand drains the central part of the Ankleswar sub-division, 
and falls into the Gulf of Cambay about eight miles north of the 
Kim river. This creek is at all seasons of the year a great impedi- 
ment to traffic. 

The remaining creeks and water-courses are as follows : — In the 
A'mod sub-division, a water-course between the milages of Bodka 
and Tanchha ; close to the village of A'chhod, a back-water difficult 
to pass even at low tide ; and in the east of the sub-division a trouble- 
some crossing between the villages of Mesral and Ikhar. In W^agra, 
the Badalpur creek near the village of that name. In Broach sub- 
division there are four small creeks or water-courses : on the Broach 
and A'mod road between Diadra and Derol ; on the Baroda road near 
the village of Sitpan ; at Kantharia, about two miles north of Broach ; 
and on the right bank of the Narbada, about six miles above Broach, 
between Tavra and Karod, is a wide water-course with a small tidal 
channel at high-water hard to cross. In the Ankleswar sub-division, 
the A'mla, about a mile west of the town of Ankleswar, passes north- 
ward to the Narbada, and on its way, near the villages of Diwa, Pun- 
gam, and Sajod, forms creeks at high tide difficult to pass. 

^ Near the sea, and from twenty to thirty miles inland, except 
in one or two places, near the south of the district, no rocks are 
seen.^ The whole country is covered with alluvial clays, which 
pass generally on the surface into a highly fertile and well-cultivated 
black cotton soil. The first rocks to emerge from beneath the 


1 The paragraphs on geology are extracted from Mr. Blanford’s article in the 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. VI. 

^ The south, near the river Kim, is the only part of the district where rocks are met 
with. Some details will be found at p. 32 of the Surat Statistical Account. 
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alluvium are usually the gravels and clays of the nummulitic series, 
and from beneath these, somewhat further inland, the traps crop 
out. Like that of the upper Narbada valley, the alluvium of the 
Broach plain consists near the surface of brown clay containing 
nodular limestone, and deeper down of conglomerates, gravels, and 
sands. Through this clay the streams cut deep ravines, and it forms 
cliffs of some height along their banks. Its surface is frequently 
perfectly horizontal, over large areas; at other times slightly undulat- 
ing, in consequence of inundation. It is by no means clear by what 
process this alluvial deposit has been formed. It is very similar to 
that seen along a large portion of the Indian coast, a deposit usually 
supposed to have been recovered from the sea by a slow process of 
upheaval. But how this has taken place is not so evident. Along the 
sea itself, where raised coast lines are constantly met with, they usually 
consist of blown sand hills : and similar hills fringe the present shore. 
So fine a sediment as that which has formed the fertile plain of 
Gujarat is deposited, in comparatively deep water, at a distance from 
the breakers. During slow emergence from the sea the upper por- 
tion of the clay would be mixed with, and covered by, sand. But the 
reverse is the case — the sand is covered by clay, and it is, therefore, 
more probable that the latter is a river deposit. In favour of this is 
the fact that, wherever shells have been seen associated with it, 
they are of fluviatile species : but they have only been noticed at a 
considerable distance up the riv'ers and near the hill country. It is 
possible, and even probable, that the clays of Gujarat may have, to a 
considerable extent, accumulated in ‘ back-waters,' that is, in coast 
lagoons. Still it does not seem likely that these could have covered 
the whole surface, and the uniformity of the deposit is remarkable. 
The carbonate of lime now existing as kanhtr may have been 
originally derived from shells, as has frequently been suggested 
before. One peculiar circumstance in connection with these deposits 
was noted on the Narbada below Broach. The alluvium, which form- 
ed cliffs along the river banks, was not only much consolidated 
(apparently through cementation by carbonate of lime), but the beds 
in places were seen curved as if disturbed. The curves, however, as 
far as was seen, were always synclinal, and may, perhaps, have been 
formed during the filling up by newer deposits of channels in the 
pre-existing alluvium. 


_ Nearly all the upper part of the Kim valley is occupied by allu- 
vium. In this a kind of unio is sometimes found. No bones were 
observed. In two or three places laterite belonging to the nummu- 
htics crops out from beneath the alluvial clays, but, in general, the 
traps are the first rocks to appear to the eastward. The principal 
^ception is in the south branch of the Kim river near Trimbarwar. 
Here laterite appears, forming a small anticlinal ; and ferruginous 
sandstone, containing dicotyledonous leaves and some seeds, together 
with bluish clay, rests upon it. Below all this alluvium it is probable 
that the nummulitics roll over to the south, for the beds which come 
in about feurali dip nearly west, and are considerably south of the 
ri e o those near Whahat, which they so closely resemble in 
c aiac er as to render it most probable that they are a continuation of 
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the same beds. The southerly dips seen to the west in the Kim near- 
Hav are in favour of this hypothesis. 


The rains usually begin in June and end in October. At other 
times rain is rare, though showers occasionally fall in the months 
of December and January. According to Mr. Davies, the average 
rain-fall in the sub-division of Broach, for a series of years ending 
with 1849, was about thirty-three inches. Between 1852 and 1860 
the indication was forty-one inches sixty cents ; from 1860 to 1870 it 
fell to thirty -four inches ; in 1872-73 it was slightly above ; and in 
1873-74 slightly below thirty-six inches. The supply of rain 
in the Broach sub-division would seem to be more plentiful than 

in other parts of the district. 
During a term of years, 1857 
to 1866, while the average 
fall for the whole district 
was 29'6, in Broach sub- 
division it was 37'88. 
Though this supply is short 
of the rain-fall in the coast 
districts further south, it is, 
from October to December, 
supplemented by heavy dews, 
and is said not to be insuffi- 
cient for the wants of the flat, absorbent, and imperfectly drained 
surface of black soil, of which the greater part of the plain of 
Broach is composed. The climate of the district is as healthy as 
that of any part of Gujarat, and is much more pleasant than the 
climate of parts of the province situated farther from the sea. In 
December, January, and February, the mornings are sometimes 
bitterly chill, the thermometer showing a mean average minimum of 
60°. Occasionally, however, the cold is much more severe. “ Frost 
occurs,” says Mr. Davies, ” at intervals of ten to twelve years, and 
always after a season of excessive rain-fall.” In January 1788, 
Dr. Hove, a Polish traveller, found near Ankleswar, ‘ in every 
indent of cattle the dew-water frozen the thickness of the tenth 
part of an inch, though the cotton seemed not to have suffered 
in the least degree.’ The frost of 1835 must have been keener, 
for in that year it is recorded that all the crops in the district 
perished. The heat at noon, said Mr. Davies, does not vary much 
throughout the year. The cold northern or east wind, which at 
night depresses the mercury to 40° or 50°, at mid-day is intensely hot 
and dry. Even after the most biting mornings, the thermometer at 
2 p.M. will stand at 85°. Tlie latter days of March and the month 
of April are the hottest season of the year. Then the north-easterly 
wind, heated by its pas.sage over the baked black soil, and carrying 
with it clouds of dust, blows with intense force. Under canvas in 
the Wagra sub-division, the thermometer has been known to stand 
as high as 120°, and at this season, in every part of the district, 
even in well-built houses, the temperature occasionally rises to 110°. 
At the close of April the west and south-west winds begin to blow, 
and during May and June, in parts of the district near the sea, the 
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heat is tempered by a strong, steady south-westerly breeze, though a 
fiery hot day, with the wind at north or north-north-west, may now 
and then be looked for. After the middle of March the mercury, in 
the coolest hour of the twenty-four, rarely falls below 72°. When 
once the rains have set in, generally the first fortnight in June, the 
range of the thermometer becomes less and less, the variations being 
between 78° and 83°. With continued rain the mercury does not 
vary one degree day and night. In October the easterly winds set 
in again, but very lightly, and during October, November, and 
December, the air is still, with, perhaps, towards evening, a gentle 
breeze. 
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With the exception of a conglomerate stone found in Sahol, in the 
Ankleswar sub-division, and limestone obtained in Panoli, Samor, 
and Obha, in the same part of the district, the plain of Broach is 
destitute of mineral resources. 

There are no forests in the district. A tract of about IGl acres 
has recently been set apart for the cultivation of the gum-arabic 
tree, bdioal (Acacia arabica). In the south of the district, and on 
the sand hills that fringe the sea near the mouth of the Narbada, 
the palmyra, tad (Borassus flabelliformis), and the wood or bastard 
date palm, khajuri (Phoenix sylvestris), are frequently seen. In the 
black soil, trees are few and stunted, seldom more than a small group 
of mangoes, dmba (Mangifera indica) ; tamarinds, dmli (Tamarindus 
indica) j gum-arabic trees, bdwal (Acacia arabica) ; emd piplo (Ficus 
religiosa), clustered round the village site. The tracts of light, or 
gmdt, soil, on the other hand, abound in trees. Of these, besides 
those mentioned above, the chief varieties are the ash-leaved bead 
tree, Umbdo (Azadirachta indica) ; the rdyan (Mimusops hexandra) ; 
the blunt-leaved zizyphus, bordi (Zizyphus jujuba) ; the jdmbudo 
(Syzygium jambolanum) ; the big gum-berry or broad-leaved cordia, 
(jadgiidi (Cordia latifolia) ; the eatable-podded prosopis, samdi (Pro- 
sopis spicigera) ; custard-apple or sweet-sop, sitdfal (Annona squa- 
mosa) ; and the smooth-leaved Pongamia, karanj (Pongamia glabra). 

The palmyra palm is the only liquor-yielding tree of the district. 
Its local limits are south of the Narbada within the Ankleswar sub- 
division. In 18G8, of a total of 39,400 palm-trees, 15,000 were 
tapped. Of the remaining trees, the mango, tamarind, and guava 
yield fruit; the bdwal is used for firewood and worked np into 
agricultural tools ; and teak, sag, and tanach (Dalbergia ujainensis), 
are used for building purposes. For posts that have to be driven 
into the ground, the wood of the kher (Acacia catechu) is much 
valued. 

Near the sacred Sukaltirth, about twelve miles above the town of 
Broach, on a raised plot of flat 'ground in the bed of the Narbada, 
stands the famous banian tree, known as the Kahir wad. The origin 
of this tree was, says the legend, a twig with which the sage Eabir 
had been cleaning his teeth. Growing on land raised but little above 
the ordinary rainy weather level of the stream, heavy floods have more 
than once swept away large portions of this tree. About a hundred 
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Chapter II. years ago, when Mr. Forbes knew the Kahir ivad,^ it had already 

Productions. suffered much from floods. At that time, within its principal stems, 
the tree enclosed a space nearly two thousand feet in circumference. 

BBEs. Overhanging branches, not yet struck down, covered a much larger 

area, and under the branches grew a number of custard-apple and 
other fruit-trees. There were then 3-50 large and over 3,000 small 
stems. In the march of an army the tree had been known to shelter 
7,000 men. Nearly fifty years later (April 1825), Bishop Heber 
wrote,^ " though a considerable part of the tree has within the last few 
years been washed away, enough remains to make it one of the most 
noble groves in the world.” In 1811) the tree was thus described®; 
“ Its lofty arches and colonades ; its immense festoons of roots ; the 
extent of ground it covered ; and its enormous trunks, — proclaimed 
its great antiquity, and struck me with an awe similar to what is 
inspired by a fine Gothic cathedral. I should guess it to cover from 
three to four acres, and the fresh green of its thick foliage shows that 
it is still in the vigour of life. Its branches rise so high, that many 
miles off it is a conspicuous object, standing ont like a hill on the 
end of the island. The tree is washed on its eastern base by the 
river, having to the west and south a ridge of sand covered by the 
spring-tides. On the north the island extends for three miles, a 
plain most fruitful in all crops suited to its light sandy soil. The 
river here, altering its course from north and south, runs east and 
west. At the latter end of the rains, the season of high floods and 
freshes, the island is not unfreqnently overflowed, and the few inhabit- 
ants, like so many of the monkey tribe (with whom they mingle), 
are compelled to take refuge in the lofty branches of the tree, and, 
as the current runs too fast for boats to come to their help, to remain 
there, sometimes for several days.” Since 1819 the tree has suffered 
from floods, and storms, and from old age. Of the central trunk 
scarcely a trace remains. A small temple, the shrine of the saint 
Kabir, marks the spot where it once stood. Bound the temple, 
mango, custard-apple, and other trees and shrubs, hide the lineS of 
younger trees that formerly encircled the parent stem. In walking 
through the wooded part of the island, the leaves and hanging roots 
of the banian show themselves from time to time above the tops of 
the brushwood, or among the branches of the larger trees. But they 
are only fragments of a ruin too isolated and irregular to show the 
form or size of the whole to which they once belonged.* 

Dommuc Ahimals. The® domestic animals of the district are cows, buffaloes, oxen, 
camels, horses, asses, sheep and goats. As fodder is scanty, cattle 
bred in the district are considered inferior. The best oxen and 
buffaloes come from Nariad, Borsad, and A^nand in Kaira, the coun- 


Mr. Forbes was at Broach at different times 


' Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, I., 26. 
from 1776-1783. 

® Heber’s Narrative, II., 171. 

3 Trans. Bom. Lit. Soe., 1819, 290. 

* Survey report of Broach sub-division, I87I, 9. 
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try known as the charotar; the best bullocks from Eadhanpur and 
Kakrej, and the best cows from Kathiawar. On account of their 
greater hardiness, and the superior richness of their milk, the rural 
population prefer buffaloes to cows. On the other hand, buffaloes 
are seldom kept by the higher class of townspeople, who, to a greater 
degree than the cultivators, regard the cow with a special reverence. 
In 1872, according to the census returns, there were 54,643 buffaloes, 
and only 15,891 cows, or nearly three buffaloes to each cow. The 
oxen, of which, in 1872, there were in all 67,306, belong to two 
breeds — the indigenous, or talahda, bullock, a small inferior type of 
animal, and the large muscular ox of the Kaira and Eadhanpur stock. 
These Eadhanpur bullocks are the pride of the Bohora cultivators, 
who are said sometimes to spend as much as £40 (Es. 400) on a well- 
matched pair. Of camels, there were in 1872 only 120, and these 
confined to the Jambusar and A'mod sub-divisions. At present (1876) 
camels are not reared in the district.^ They are brought down from 
northern Gujarat as beasts of burden, chiefly in connection with the 
trade in tobacco. Broach is no breeding place for horses, and, except 
a few reared by Garasias and well-to-do cultivators, most of the 
animals of this class would, for size, not rank above ponies. Asses are 
kept only by potters, or kumbhdrs, and rice-huskers, or golds. They 
are used to carry bricks, earth, and rice. The majority of them are 
in a very fair condition. The pasture grounds for sheep are chiefly in 
the belt of sandy soil along the coast. Of cats, there are two varieties 
' — the wild cat, rani bildro, and the small domestic cat. The dogs are 
all of the pariah breed. 

The following^ are the chief varieties of wild animals met with in 
the district : — 
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Hog. — Of late years the number of wild hog, or bhund, has greatly 
fallen off. In the spread of tillage, waste lands, where they used 
to find shelter, have been taken up, while bands of Bhils, Waghris, 
and the lower class of Kolis, who eat their flesh, and parties 
of European sportsmen, have given the wild hog but little rest. 
In the Jambusar sub-division, hog are still to be found in the 
north-eastern corner near the border of Baroda territory, and in 
the country of thick hedges to the east of the town of Jambusar. 
In the A'mod sub-division, hog are met with in the rich alluvial, 
or hhdtha, lands on the banks of the Dhadhar river. Here, while 
the cotton and tiiver (Cajanusindicus) crops are on the field, they 
find a shade thicker than any natural cover, and, when the crops 
are cut, the hedges give them shelter. In the Ankleswar snb- 
division, in the rich lands on the south bank of the Narbada, 
close to the limits of the Eajpipla territory, hog find ample cover 
among the bushes of bastard cypress in the river bed, in the 
clumps of bdival trees on the bank, and during the cold-weather 
months in fields of sugar-cane and millet. The month of April, 
when the crops are off the fields, is the best time of the year for 


’ In 1820 camels were reared in the .Jambusar sub-division.— Col. Williams, 47. 
^ These and the notes on game birds have been contributed by H. Scannell, Esq. , 
district superintendent of police. 
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hunting the hog. Broach has not, however, good hunting ground. 
In the north of the district the hedges are high and troublesome, 
and near the Narbada the hog have by April sought shelter in 
the patches of bastard cypress on raised plots of land in the bed 
of the river, where the sharp and strong stubble of the castor-oil 
plant makes riding unsafe. 

Wolves . — Wolves are the only predatory animals in the district- 
Their prey is the antelope, and they are generally found on the 
large salt plains, chiefly in the south-west of the Jambusar sub- 
division, sometimes in pairs,and sometimes three or four together. 
This is the ordinary grey wolf, and their skins are soft and rather 
handsome. They are not very shy, and with a cart can be 
approached as near as from sixty to eighty yards. 

A)iteIo]ie . — The chief game of the district is the antelope, which 
abound in the northern sub-divisions of Jambusar, Wagra, and 
A'mod. From January to March, the cotton-picking season, 
when the fields are full of men, women, and children, the antelope 
grow so tame that it is ea.sy to get near them. They are then, 
however, comparatively safe, for at that season there is much risk 
in shooting over the flat fields. 

Ha> ■cs . — In Rajpipla, not far from Broach limits, on hillocks cover- 
ed with grass and bushes, hares are plentiful. But within the 
district, where, except the salt lands, almost every square foot is 
cultivated, in a day’s shooting not more than two or three hares 
will be bagged. 

Of domestic fowls there are hens of two kinds, a larger kulam and 
a smaller /snftu ; ducks and turkeys ; a few geese and tame peacocks. 
Hens are reared by Musahnans, Parsis, and several of the lower 
Hindu tribes (Kolis, Machhis, Waghris, Bliils, and Dhers). They 
are kept for sale, chiefly by Musalmans, and occasionally by Waghris. 
But few turkeys are met with, and these are generally in the hands 
of Musalmans. One or two geese and a few tame peafowl are to be 
found in the town of Broach, kept as show-birds by rich Musalmans 
and Parsis. Besides Rajputs, Khatris, and Bhandaris, all the classes 
who breed chickens and ducks use them for food. Even cultivating 
Kolis are said to eat chickens, though they do not eat them openly. 
Peafowl are found near villages in all parts of the district, especially 
in the light soil tracts. In the south-west corner of the Ankleswar 
sub-division, peafowl are so plentiful that this tract is commonly known 
as morkdtho, or peacock’s bank. As an article of food peafowl are not 
objected to by any of the classes mentioned above, except, perhaps, 
by the cultivating Kolis, and turkeys, it is said, would also be generally 
used, could the people afford to rear them. Except by Parsis and 
Hindus of the very lowest classes, geese are never eaten. 

Though less rich in game birds than the districts of northern 
Gujarat, wild-fowls are more plentful in Broach than in Surat. The 
following are the chief varieties found in the district : — 

Floricaii, hinnar (Sypheotides auritus), is said to be seldom or 
never shot north of the Narbada. South of that river, on the 
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other hand, in the Ankleswar sub-division, on the borders of 
Rajpipla, fair bags of from four to five brace may be made. These 
birds are nearly always found on dry land. Like the hare, they 
seem to avoid all damp and wet places. Except during the hot- 
weather months, florican are to be found throughout the year. 
In September and October, when it feeds on the blister-fly 
(Cantharides), the florican is considered unfit for food. 

Sand Grouse, hatar (Pterocles arenarius), or rock partridge. Both 
the ordinary variety and the variegated grouse (Pterocles fas- 
ciatus) are met with in the district. 

Fartridge . — Of partridges, titar, there are two kinds, — the painted 
(Francolinus pictus), with yellow legs, and the ordinary brown 
partridge (Ortygornis ponticeriana), whose legs are red. Of the 
two, the painted partridge is much the scarcer. 

Quail . — Where the light, gordt, soil is met with, good quail 
shooting can be had. The best (piail grounds are in the fields 
south of the Dhadhar ; on the light soil tract, about Lakhigam, 
near Dehcj ; on the right bank of the estuary of the Narbada ; 
and over the belt of alluvial land along the south bank of the Nar- 
bada, nearly opposite the town of Broach. Five kinds of quail 
are found in the district ; l,the grey quail (Coturnix communis); 
2, the rain quail (Coturnix coromandelica) ; 3, the bustard or 
three-toed quail (Turnix taigoor) ; 4, the button (also three-toed) 
quail (Turnix sykesii) ; 5, the bush quail (Perdicula asiatica). 
The grey quail arrives in November, when they are found in the 
most perfect condition in fields of tuver (Cajanus indicus). In 
November, December, and January, one gun will not uncom- 
monly kill in a morning as many as thirty brace of quail. In the 
low-lying belt of alluvial soil south of the Narbada, soon after 
the rains begin, two guns will in a day shoot from 100 to 200 
brace of rain quail. Later on, when the floods come down, the 
rain quail are driven to the higher ground beyond the old bank 
of the Narbada. But in the cold weather they come back, and 
are found in the fields along with the grey quail. During the 
hot-weather months, when the fields cease to shelter them, the 
rain quail move about twelve miles eastward to the lower 
slopes of the Rajpipla hills, where, among the long dry grass and 
hordi (Zizyphus jujuba) bushes, they are to be found near the 
close of the hot weather (April and May) in considerable num- 
bers. The bustard and button quail are very scarce. They 
generally go in pairs. Only a brace or two fall to the gun 
during a day’s quail shooting. The bush quail move about in 
coveys, and are found in bushes and in open land. These birds 
are, strictly speaking, partridges, and, unlike the true quail, their 
flesh is white throughout. 

Geese . — The nukta, or black-backed goose (Sarkidiornis melano- 
notus), is said to be the only variety of goose found in the dis- 
trict. This bird is remarkable for a singular protuberance on 
the top of the bill, which, in the male, is two inches high. 

Duck . — Of duck there are many kinds, of which the common grey 
duck (Chaulelasmus streperus), the mallard (Querquedula crecca). 
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and the common and whistling teal (Dendrocygna arcuata)^ are 
the most common. Other kinds, such as the widgeon (Mareca 
penelope), the widgeon or Garganey teal (Querquedula circia), 
the pin-tailed duck (Dafila acuta), are also met with. Some of 
the Tarieties do not seem to migrate, and have been shot in May. 
But the greater number come in November, when they collect 
by thousands in the Narbada, in large numbers in the Dhadhar 
and Bhukhi rivers, and fill the tanks, especially in the Wagra and 
Ankleswar sub-divisions. 

Snipe . — There are three knids of snipe — 1, the common or full 
snipe (Gallinago scolopacinus) ; 2, the jack snipe (Gallinago 
gallinula) ; and 3, the painted snipe (RhyncTiaea bengalensis). 
All three kinds arrive in November, and very fair shooting is to 
be had in the Wagra and Ankleswar sub-divisions in tanks, 
especially such as have grassy edges. The low-lying ground on 
the south bank of the Narbada, opposite Broach, is also a great 
place for snipe. When the tanks dry up, about March, the snipe 
leave the district. 

Curleiv, kuliaru (Numenius lincatus), are found on the banks of the 
salt-water creeks. These birds are very shy and difficult to get 
at. They are caught by fishermen with nets, and sold as a great 
luxury. They are generally purchased by Parsis. 

Plovers . — Of plovers, the common (Squatarola helvetica) and the 
golden (Charadrius longipes) varieties are both found in the 
district. Grain fields are their favourite resting places, and 
here they are found sometimes in flocks and sometimes in pairs. 

Cranes, kalam . — These birds, of which there are two varieties, 
— the small or Demoiselle crane (Anthropoides virgo), and the 
larger or common crane (Grus cinerea), — are migratory, coming 
into the district about November. They arrive in flocks when 
the wheat is ripening. They do much damage to the crops, and 
leave as soon as the wheat fields are bare. 

The rivers of the district are well stocked with fish. The follow- 
ing list gives the local names of a few of the chief varieties arranged, 
as far as possible, under the three heads of — (a) fresh water, (fc) salt 
water, and (c) migratory fish.*^ 

(a.) The following are fresh-water fish : 1. Bhdhi, found in the 
Narbada, above Broach, at all seasons of the year. It is fished 
for with the jddi net. 2. Bhiog Muddr, or Bhim, is found in the 
Narbada, both above and below Broach, in the cold and rainy 
season. It is fished for at Hansot, Janor, and Sukaltirth with the 
jddi net, and is cooked both fresh and salted. 3. Jingha, called 
sondia if large, and &et7i if small, is found in all parts of the Nar- 
bada at all seasons. It is fished for with the hand-net, chhogia, 
and with the jddi net, and is cooked both fresh and dried. 4. Fitan, 
is found in ponds and tanks at all seasons. It is fished for with 
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the hand-netj chhogia, and is cooked fresh. 5. Fdnsi, is found in 
the Narbada in the cold season. It is fished for at Janor and 
Bhadbhut with the mullet net, and is cooked fresh. 6. Chciksi, 
is found in the Narbada, above and below Broach, in the rainy 
season. It is fished for with the jhini or jddi net, and is cooked 
both fresh and salted, 7. Dkditgdi, is found in the Narbada 
in the cold season. It is fished for by hook and line, and is 
cooked both fresh and salted. 8. Guri, is found in the Narbada, 
above Broach, in the cold season. It is fished for with the jddi 
net, and is eaten fresh. 

(b.) The following are the names of ten of the chief varieties of 
salt-water fish : 1. Son, is found in the Narbada, below Broach, 
in the cold season. It is fished for with the stake-net, golwa, 
and is cooked fresh. 2. Warickar, is found in the estuary of the 
Narbada in the cold and rainy seasons. It is fished for with the 
jddi net, and is cooked fresh. 3. Gid, is found in the estuary of 
the Narbada in the cold and rainy season. It is fished for with 
the drag-net, mhdgh, and is cooked fresh. 4. Majra, is found 
in the estuary of the Narbada in the cold season. It is fished 
for with the taresar net, and is cooked fresh. 5. Mushia, is 
found in the estuary of the Narbada in the cold season. It is 
caught with the /(th net. It is cooked fre.sh. 6, Karachhijia 
found in the estuary of the Narbada in the middle of the cold 
season. It is fished for with the drag-net, inhdgk, and with the 
hand-net, chhogia. It is cooked both fresh and salted. 7. Bhdt, 
is found in the estuary of the Narbada in the cold season. It 
is caught in the stake-net, golwa, and is cooked both fresh and 
salted. 8. Kantin, is found in the estuary of the Narbada in 
the cold season. It is caught in stake-nets, and is cooked fresh. 
9. Gkeval, is found in the estuary of the Narbada in the cold 
season. It is fished for with a net called hdndh, one and a half 
feet broad and twenty feet long, and is cooked both fresh and 
salted. 10. Pdlioa, is found during the rains in the estuaries of 
the large rivers, and caught with the choklu, a drift-net. 

(c.) Of migratory fish, the list contains ten : 1. The mullet, boi, 
is found in the Narbada in the cold season, and during the rains 
in the estuary of the river. It is fished for with the haud-net, 
chhogid, with the /arodu net let down from a canoe in the net 
and cobble fashion, and with the drag-net, mhdr/h. The mullet 
is cooked fresh. 2. Mangan or magiyan, is found in the Nar- 
bada in the cold season. It is fished for with the jddi net, and 
is cooked fresh. 3. Rdu, is found in the Narbada, both above 
and below Broach, in the cold season. It is fished for with the 
taresar net, and is cooked fresh. 4. Chholla, is found at the 
mouth of the Narbada at all seasons of the year. It is caught 
in stake-nets, golwa, and is cooked both fresh and salted, 5. 
Jipti, is found in the Narbada in the cold season. It is caught 
in stake-nets, and is cooked fresh. 6. Singdli, is found in the 
Narbada, both above and below Broach, at all seasons of the 
year. It is fished for by hook and line, and is cooked fresh. 
7. Tism or kdgm, is found in the Narbada in the cold season, 
B 705 — 43 
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It is fished for by a line, and is cooked fresh. 8. Chhamno, is 
found in the Narbada in the cold season, and is caught in the 
stake, and fished for with the drag-net, uihihjji. It is cooked 
fresh. 9. Levta or ncvta, is found in the Narbada iu the cold 
and hot seasons. It is caught by putting the juice of the cactus 
plant near the mouth ot its hole. Another way of catching the 
ncvta, is to dritre a wooden peg into the mud near the mouth 
of the fishes’ hole, and hang a noose of horse’s hair from the 
peg, so that it may fall ov'er the mouth of the hole. The fish, 
as he leaves his hole, leaps into the noose which, tigliteniiig with 
his struggles, holds him fast for the fisher. The nrvta is cooked 
both fresh and salted. 10. Jipfn, is found in the Nai'bada, both 
above and below Broach, in the cold season. It is fished for 
with the hand-net, and is cooked both fresh and salted. 

The Broach fisheries belong to three classes — local fisheries, sea 
fisheries, and monsoon fisheries. 

Every town of importance along the coast has its local fishery, 
which supplies fresh fish to its inhabitants and those of the surround- 
ing villages. The fishing grounds, as a rule, occupy one of three 
positions,— (1) in a river, (2j at the entrance of a river, and (3) just 
outside a river iu the open sea. The fisheries outside of the river 
mouth are, however, not far from the shore, and are mostly so 
situated, as regards distance, that the fish can be brought into market 
iu a perfectly fresh state. Sometimes humla and bldag fish are 
caught in quantities iu excess of the demand. When this happens, 
they are cured — the bumkU by drying, and the hhhui by salting. In 
the Broach district the fresh fish supplied to the Broach market are 
caught in the Narbada river. Salt-water fish are netted at the mouth 
of the river, and fresh-water fish in the vicinity of Sukaltirth and 
J anor. Between November and April some fishing-boats from Broach 
join the fleet engaged in hunda fishing on the Kiithiawar coasts 
between Diu and Jafarabad. The monsoon fishing is entirely 
restricted to the catching of the bhing, uiadar, or gidliva, w’hich is 
plentiful along the coast from July to September. The chief seats 
of this fishing in the Broach district are the estuaries of the Narbada 
and the Dhadhar.^ 

The fishers are of two clas.ses, the regular fishing population, 
and certain w'ild tribes, — the Waghris, Bhoi.s, and Bhils, — who catch 
fish for their own food. Men of the latter class fi.sh only in small 
streams and pools. They use both hand-nets and stake-nets. Their 
hand-net, hath-jal, is a casting net, in shape and make similar to 
that described below under the name of clihogia. Their stake-nets 
are of two kinds. One, called nndi or bhandar, is described as fixed 
across a stream, and strengthened at intervals by stakes, the stakes 
not fastened into the ground, but tightened by a couple of ropes at 
either end. This net is sometimes used as a drag-net, hauled by 
ropes against the stream. Another similar net, the supra jdl or 


A ot the fisheries of the district is condensed from a paper by 

A. taulkner, Esip, .assistant collector of salt. 
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heheri, has a bag or purse in the middle. In these nets the smallest 
size of mesh is said to be about one-sixth of an inch in diameter. ^ 
During the rains men of this class fish at night. They work 
generally in couples, wading in pools and still places where the flood 
waters have flowed over their regular banks. As they move along, 
one of them hohls a wisp of burning hay near the surface of the 
water, and, while the fish arc attracted to the top, hi.s partner entraps 
them in a net. The nets used for this torch fishing are of three 
kinds ; (1) the ordinary hand-net, ch/io'ila, or hath-jul, as described 
further on ; (2) the I'uiidia, a piece of netting about four feet square, 
thrown over the fisli as ho shows on the top of the water, and then 
beaten smai'tly tvith a stick; (3) the jnimhi, a net about four feet 
in length, with a piece of bamboo ])assed through both ends. In 
fishing with the jdimhi, each fisher holds an end of the net in one 
hand, and, as they move along, they dredge the pool. Harpooning 
or listering is said to bo unknown. These methods of fishing by 
torch-light are said to be specially successful in the case of the mu, 
fish, which in times of flood leaves the main stream of the river and 
rests in ponds and still back-waters. The professional fishers, 
Mdrlihig, live chiefly in villages on the banks of the Narbada and 
Dhadhar rivers. They catch fish both with nets and with baited 
hooks. The nets are of different kinds : hand-nets, drag-nets, trawl- 
ing-nets, — paid out from the stem of a canoe in the net and cobble 
fashion, — and stake-nets. The stake-nets and some of the trawling- 
nets are said to bo used at scatts drift-nets. Some of these nets are 
made cif cotton, but most of them arc of hemp, ts<in (Crotalaria juncea). 
The thread is generally spun, and the net prepared by men of the 
fishing caste. Except a few, used in fresh water, and when the 
stream is clear, these nets are dyed with the bark of the bihval tree 
(Acacia arabica). When in use this dye lasts only for eight or ten 
days. Part of their half-monthly holiday, the 11th of each half, is 
spent by the fishers in re-dying their nets. The cost of the hdical 
bark is about one halfpenny 2 ter i)ound (1 j .srr per j anna). 

The following are some of the nets used by the Narbada fishers : — 

Hanil-nrt . — The hand-net,- chlinijlu , is made of twine spun from 
Bombay hemp, with a mcsh about half an inch in width : it is 
conical in shape, the lower lip loaded with pieces of lead about 
the size of a ritio bullet, standing near the shore, the fisher- 
man winds the string fastened to the top of the net round his 
hand, and, arranging the folds of the net on his arm, walks into 
the river till he is up to the waist in water, and hurls the net 
several yards from him with a quick circular jerk or twirl. As 
it passes through the air the net spreads out, enclosing on the 
surface of the water a space of from eight to twelve feet in 
diameter. On touching the water it sinks rapidly, and, col- 
lapsing by the weight of the lead, as it nears the bottom the 


' Dr. Day's report on Fisheries of India, p. xlir. 

The Bombay Monthly Times, May 1850, quoted by Balfour in his Cyclopiedia 
(Fisheries). 
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mouth closes. The fisherman then tightens the string in his hand, 
and draws back the net by its top. The fish, if the throw has 
been successful, are found caught in the meshes of the net. 


Drag-net. — There are three kinds of drag nets in use in the large 
rivers. The sonki, worth about 14s. (Rs. 7), made of cotton- 
thread dyed brown, and to look at not unhke a shirt of rusty 
chain armour, is about five feet long and four feet wide. This 
net is used for catching eels and the small blue-spotted mud 
fish called levto. In using the t<onki, a fisher stands at each ex- 
tremity of the net, and each man, passing a stout string through 
his side of the net, winds the upper end of the cord round liis 
right hand, and the lower end round his left. In March and 
April, when the water of the river is low, these eel fishers may 
be seen moving along dredging near the bank. The second of 
the drag-nets is the veri, worth about £1 16.s. (Rs. 18), made of 
the same material as the eel net, sonki, and of a similar stitch, 
though slightly larger in the mesh. This net is used in the hot 
and cold weather months to catch mud fish, Icvtds, and prawns. 
In size the veri is forty feet long and twenty feet broad. When 
fishing, each end of the net is lashed to a bamboo pole about 
five feet long. Two fi.shermen, one up to the chest in water, 
the other near the shore, with the net between them, work 
along abreast against the current, holding the bamboo in a 
slanting position, with the lower end of it in the mud. The 
third kind of drag-net is called mkagh. This net is about thirty 
feet long and eight feet deep, with a mesh about half an inch 
wide. It costs about £1 (Rs. 10). About four feet from the 
foot of the mhdgh lead weights are fastened by strings. These 
pieces of lead drag down this part of the net, forming a bag 
about two feet deep, in which the fish are entrapped. Prawns, 
jtnga, and mullet, hoi, are generally caught in this net. Tho 
time for dragging is on dark nights, with an ebb-tide, when five 
or six men abi'east pull the net against the current. 

Trawling-net. The following varieties of nets would seem some- 
times to be used as stationary nets, and sometimes as drift nets : — 


Thejhni-jdl (fine net) rmA jddi-jdl (coarse net), made of Bombay 
hemp dyed in hdwal bark, is a net about twenty-four feet long 
and eight broad. The mesh is an inch and a half wide. In 
fishing with these nets, they are let down across the current of 
the stream. Each end of the net is then fastened to an anchored 
canoe, and the net is kept stretched in its place, about two feet 
from the surface of the water, by a fringe of pumpkin floats 
above, and a row of weights below. These nets cost to buy about 
6s. (Rs. 3), and last only from ten to fifteen days, during which 
time they have to be dyed twice or thrice over. This net is used 
only during the rains, and then for not more than four or five 
days at a time, two or three days before and two or three days 
after the spring-tides The fish caught in this net are called 
chnksi or chuski These choksi are fresh-water fish, and are 
caught only m the rams. During tho fair weather, the fishers 
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say these fish keep in deep water out of reach of their nets. In 
size the chdksi vary from about eight to twelve inches in length, 
and in weight average about half a pound. The young of the 
chdksi ai’e called hhelca or lashkari. 

Thefarodd, or mullet net, is of very delicate workmanship, made of 
a particular cotton-yarn, called ijodiii. It is used without being 
dyed. The net is four feet deep and from twenty-five to thirty 
feet long. Eaeh mesh is about half an inch in diameter, and 
along the top of the net a fringe of pieces of dried pumpkin is 
tied. These floats are fastened ten meshes or about five inches 
apart. This net is used during the months of November and 
December, when the floods are over and the water of the river is 
clear. This net is worked with a canoe in the net and cobble 
fashion. One man stands, not far from the river bank, up to 
his waist in water ; the other fisher paddles off in the canoe, 
making a semi-circular course, and lettiug the net drop into the 
water as he goes. When the half circle is complete, both men 
beat the water with their hands, their paddles, or with a stick, 
and frighten the fish into the net. This kind of fishing generally 
takes place at night, and the netting is repeated until as many 
fish have been collected as are wanted. The fish caught in this 
net are the mullet, hoi. In the Narbada a mullet, nine inches 
long, and half a pound in weight, is considered a big fish. They 
average about five to a pound. The mullet is found in salt as 
well as in fresh water. In the rains and hot weather it does 
not come up the river, staying in the estuary about twelve miles 
below the town of Broach, where it is caught by the fishermen of 
Hansot, Mehgam, and Lakhigam. In the Broach market mullet 
fetch a penny or three-halfpence a pound (two to four pice a 
ser). Mullet arc always eaten fresh. They are never salted or 
dried. 

The chukLu ovjniht'a fish net is a large strong net, about one hundred 
feet long and five feet deep, made of Bombay hemp ; the mesh 
is about two inches wide, and the cost 8s. (Ks. 4). Fishing with 
this net is carried on, during the rainy months, in the estuaries 
of the large rivers. Like the jhini-jiil, it is let out of a boat, and 
kept stretched near the surface of the water by a row of floats 
above and weights below. This net is used to catch the i^dlwa, 
a salt-water fish, that seldom comes up the estuary of the Narbada 
above Hansot. Pdlwa are generally about nine inches long, and 
weigh, on an average, about one pound each. 

The faresar or rdu fish net, about 325 feet long and fifteen feet 
deep, with a mesh three and a half inches in diameter, is made of 
Bombay hemp, and costs about 12s. (Rs. 6.) This net is used in the 
dry and hot weather when the water is clear, and is therefore not 
dyed. Like the nets mentioned above, the taresar is let out from a 
boat across the stream, and is kept in its place by an arrangement 
of floats and weights. The rcm fish, for which the net is used, is 
found in the Narbada above Broach, near the villages of Janor and 
Nand. The rdu is one of the largest fish caught in the Narbada, 
being, on an average, about two feet long and ten pounds in weight. 
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This fish fetches a good price, from 1«. to 1*’. od. (8 to 10 as.) each. 
It is eaten fresh, chiefly by the Parsis of Broach. 

Though there is no restriction, except that they should not block 
up the channel of the river, lines of fishing- stakes are put up only 
in a few places along the estuary of the Narbada, at the village.s of 
Kukarwara, Hansot, Dehej, Jaliade.shvar, and i\Iaktampor. These 
stakes are set up about the middle of November, Kartik, after the 
rains are over, and taken down again in April or May, Wai.shakh, 
^The fishing-stakes vary iu length fi-om fifty to 15U feet. They 
are built of successive pieces of wood, the lower portions being 
frequently the long straiglit trunk of the sddro tree. As many as 
five or six pieces of wood, from eight to ten inches in diameter, are 
used iu the construction of a single stake. They are scarped across 
each other, the scarping being from thi'ee to five feet ; the pieces 
are fastened together by strong rectangular fillets of wood. Two 
or three boats are employed in towing tlic stake out to sea. The 
point of the stake is made wedge-shaped, and round the point a 
rope is tied. The two ends of the ro))n tiro made fast to boat.s, 
anchored at considerable disttiucc off. Other boats now proceed and 
haul up the upper end of the stake till the point is friund to descend 
by its own weight. When the point has onco caught hold of the 
mud, the rope is released from its lower end, and the boats, to which 
the rope was attached, are now employed iu steadying the top of the 
stake in the direction of the run of the tide. At high water two 
boats are made fast, one on each side, to the top of the stake, which 
is forced by their weight ten or twelve feet into the mud. Stakes 
are thus put in, one after the other, till the whole row is set up. 

Between each pair of stakes is extended a long pur.so net, the 
circumference of the mouth of which is about sixty feet, so that, 
when attached to the stakes, it exhibits an aperture twenty feet 
across and ten feet perpendicularly, the upper edge being a little 
above high water. The purse is from 100 to 170 feet in length, 
terminating in a point. The meshes gradually diminish in size from 
the mouth to the further extremity, being about six inches at the 
former and three-fourths of an inch at the latter. T’he fish are 
carried into this by the tide, and entrapped. Boats are always in 
waiting, at high and low water, to secure the fish caught and reverse 
the nets. Stake-nets of this kind, known as (julii-ii, belong chiefl}^ to 
the fishermen of Maktampor. The fish caught in them arc humid f!, 
chhanix, and other small varieties. The stake-nets, i/olica, as well as 
the jhini-jdl and the jddi-jdl, are also, during the rains, used as drift 
nets by the Broach fishers. For this fishing they start in their sail- 
ing boats, iidvdi, in bands of five if they take the ; or in 

parties of ten if they mean to fish with the rjolwa. They carry with 
them about 120 pounds (three mans) of salt, and visit in turn Hansot, 
Dehej in the estuary of the Narbada, and, in the Dhadhar river, Jam- 
busar, and Devjagan, stopping for five days at each place. They 


' This account o£ setting up stake-nets is taken from Balfour’s Cyclopiedia, A few 
changes, to suit local peculiarities, have been made. 
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generally catcli tlie and other small varieties of fish. These 

fish are not dried, but salted. When the supply of salt is at an end, 
the fishers go back to Broach. Tbis whole trip takes them about six 
weeks to two months according to their luck in fishing. 

In fishing with the long line, hooks about the size of a pike-hook 
baited with prawn are tied about five feet apart. The hooks should 
hang about midway between the surface of the water and the bottom 
of the river. lYith this object stones are attached by strings to the 
line, and, to keep the line trom sinking, floats made of dried pump- 
kins are also connected with it. The fish caught on thc.se lines are 
called ijirri. 't hey vary in size from two to forty pounds (two sc/’s 
to one Diri/i). After the line lias been baited and laid, the fisher 
seated in his canoe watches the floats, .and when from their motion 
he secs that a fish is hooked, he paddle.s up, plays the fish for a 
while, and when it is exhausted draws it into his boat. Sometimes 
very large fish are honked and break away. Trawling-lines made of 
cotton with a single baited hook at one end are also used. Fish of 
two kinds are canglit by means of these trawling-lines; with a small 
hook the sinijih'i fish, weighing on an average about a fpiarter of a 
pound, and the iVionj'Ji, a largo fish, averaging in weight about 
half a pound, and caught by a book of a larger size. These hooks 
used formerly to he mannfactui’ed by country hlacksmith.s ; hut of 
late years cheaper articles from Europe have supplanted the local 
manufacture. 

About 150 boats are engaged in the Broach fisheries. These boats 
are of two kinds, — sailing boats, inai-hlmut or nitcdi, and canoes, 
k'otin. About two-third.s arc canoes. The Narbada fishing-boats are 
flat-bottomed, unlike the deep-keeled boats used in the neighbour- 
hood of Bombay, and are, on an average, about ten tons (twenty-eight 
IchiimUs) burden. They are built, some in Broacli, and others in 
Bilimora and Balsiir in the Surat district. Caiioe.s are of two kinds, 
hollowed tree trunks and plank-built skiffs. The latter, which are 
the more common, are made in Broach. The dug-out canoes come 
generally from the ilalabar coast. The best canoes of this .sort are 
made of the angeley-wood ti-ec (Artocarpus hirsuta); the inferior sort, 
from a kind of tree called rhi'nip iiiuraiii. T'hese canoes are cut out 
from the solid trunk, and are from eight to twenty feet long, and 
from one and a half to two feet broad. Their depth varies from one 
to one and a half feet.^ 

The markets in Jambusar, Broach, and Hansot are .said to be fully 
supplied with fish, and large quantities, both salt and dried, are 
exported. In A'mod the quantity of fish is said to he falling off, 
and both there and at Aiikleswar the supply is less than the demand. 
Of the whole population of the district, about one-third, or slightly 
more than one hundred thousand persons, eat fish. 
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' Balfour’s Cyclopredia (Boat). 
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Chapter 111. 
Population. 
In 1820. 


In 1851. 


In 1872. 


Population state- 
ment, 

1820-1872. ■ 


POPULATION. 

The earliest year for which details regarding the population of 
the district are available is 1820, when the total number of inhabit- 
ants was returned at 229, ,527 souls, or 157 to the square mile. Of 
^ese, 22a, 908 lived in state villages, and 5,019 in alienated villages. 
Uf the inhabitants of state villages, 174,488, or 77-9 per cent, were 
Indus ; 45,0.36, or 20'38 per cent, Musalmans ; and 3,834, or 1'71 
per cent, Parsis. The total ponulation, according to the census of 
1851, was 290,984, giving 200 souls to the .square mile. The Hindus 

the Musalmans, 57,272, or 
o7 percent; the Parsis, 2,552, or 0 87 per cent; or there were four 
^indus to one Musalmau, and twenty-two Musalmans to one Parsi. 
Ihere were, besides, twenty-six Christians. The census of 1 872 gives 
a total population of 350,322 souls, or 240 to the square mile. Of 
tnese, 277,032, or 79-07 per cent, were Hindus ; 69,033, or 19-7 per 
if usalmans; and 3,1 16, or 0*88 per cent, IMrsis ; or there was 
one Musalman to every four Hindus, and one Parsi to every twenty- 
wo Musalmans or eighty-eight Hindus. Besides these main classes 
there were eighty-six Christians, eight Jews, fifteen Sikhs, and 1,032 
others. 


Prom the following statement, which, in tabular form, contrasts the 
results ot those three enumerations, it would seem that in the fifty- 

990 population has advanced from 

/2y,6..7 to 350,322, or an increase of 52-62 per cent. During the 
same time houses have increased from 54,197 to 96 7^3 or 78 46 
per ^=7* i P’o'igbf from 18,112 to 37,408, or 106-53 percent ; oxen 
i^LSO®, or 61-66 per cent; and cows and buffaloes 
together from oO o42 to 70,534, or 39-55 per cent. Again, in the 
twenty-one years between 185 1 and 1872, the population has advanced 
.iO dd per cent; the number of houses is greater by 2102 per cent, 
while on the other hand, agricultural stock under all heads would 
seem to show a decrease of 24 per cent ■ 
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(Ujidrasted Statement of the Population of the Broach Thrtrict in 
1820, 1851, and 1872. 




; 

POPl LATIOX. 



Y'ear 


Hindus. 

Mii'al- 1 
mans. ! 

PAr>is. j Others, j 

1 

[ Total. 

1 

Houses. 




j 


! 229..iJ7 

54.197 

1851 


231.131 

57.272 1 

2,552 26 

' 290.9S4 

! 79.923 

1972 


■277,032 

, OiKOAi 1 

3.116 1.1 U 

: 350.322 

96,723 

1 Increase per cent 
187? ) 

- 

; ! 

1 j 

) ' 

1 


52 62 

78-46 

^ Jf^crease per cent 
1872 \ 


1 19 85 

1 20-53 , 

21-1 

20 39 

; 21-02 


Contrasted Statement of the Arjrlcidtural Starh of the Broach District 
ill 1820, 1861, and 1872. 


1820 

18S1 

1S72 

1820 

and 

1872 

18ol 

and 

1872 


Yoar. 


AoUiCl LTl HAL Sr‘»CK 


Implements. 


1 


Ini'rease 

Deci*ease 


In''rease 

Decrease 


18,112 

31.12J 


jiorccntJ 106 53 
per cent 


per cent! 
per cent! 


Live-stock. 


Cart'> , 

O.xeD. 

Cows. 

Buffa- 

loes. 


41.6.52 

50,542 

18,347 

95.975 

94.601 

5 5.633 

19,520 

67,3o6 

15,891 

54.64<'> 


Cl 66 

39 

55 

1 


1 

18-83 

1 


' ii;-73 



Hurses. Camels.! 


Shct'p 

and 

goats. 


Asses., Total. 


2.340 

2.72: 


16 53 


mo 

120 


20 


23.i‘26 

37.759 


l.l»13 

1,550 


58 46 t 


Information ®ot available 


262,390 

179,996 


The following tabular statement gives for the year 1 872 details of 
the population of each sub-divi.sion of the di.strict according to 
religion, age, and .sex : — 


Sab-divisional Details of the Broach Bopulcdion in 1872. 


HINDUS. 


Sub-divitu»n. 

Not exceeding 
12 3 ears. 

Above 12 and 
not cxj-oeding 

30 ji'ars. 

Abovc3u\cars. 

Total 

Grand 

Total 


Males. 

Females. 


Female^; 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Female^! Persona 

Jambusar 

A'mod 

Wdgra 

Broach 

Ankleswar 

1 14,429 
5,790 
, 6,1)72 

13,417 
10,036 

12.752 
5,.iy5 
5.706 
12 487 
9,758 

1.">,3C7 

5,992 

6.021 

14.461 

9,877 

i 

13.29.3 1 
5,581 . 
5,692 
13,493 : 
9,356 1 

12.144 

4,984 

5,485 

12,521 

8.474 

10,973 

4,391 

4,730 

10,709 

7,647 

41.040 
16, 766 
17,b78 
40,399 
28,387 

37.017 

15,.368 

16,128 

36,688 

26,761 

78,957 

32,134 

33,706 

77,087 

55,148 

Total 

' 49,744 

46,098 

51.718 

47,415 1 

43,60S 

38,4 19 

145,070 

131.962 

277,032 


MU.SALM.V'XS. 


Jambusar 

2,674 

2,475 

2,614 

2.341 

2,069 

1 

2,029 j 

7,.357 ' 

6,Si^ 

1 14,202 

A mod 

1,441 

1,253 

1,439 

: l,-246 

1,253 

1.204 

4,133 

3,703 

7,836 

Wagra 

882 

! 777 

93S 

, 810 

871 

780 

2,691 

2,367 

i 5,058 

Broach 

5,410 

i 5,161 

5,424 

1 5,135 

4,435 

4,634 

15,269 

14,980 

i 30,249 

Ankleswar 

1 2,046 

1 2.016 

2,079 

I 2,051 

1,721 

1,775 i 

5,846 

5,842 

1 11,688 

Total . 

12,453 

; 11,682 

12,494 

1 11,633 

10,349 

1 

10,422 ' 

35,296 

33,737 

1 69,033 
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Sub-divisional Details of the Broach Population in 1872— continued. 


OTHSE5, 


Sub-division. 

Kot exceeding | 
13 yeai^. j 

Abo\ e 12 and 
nor excec^ling 

3A . 

Above 30 years 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 


Male?. 

females 

Males 

Females 

Males, .Ft-male;! 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Jambusar 

26 

6 ' 

13 

U 

23 

6 

61 

23 

B4 

A'mi'd 

53 

49 

43 

61 

49 

38 

145 

138 

283 

Wdcra 


1 

1 

4 

j. 

1 

8 

6 

14 

Broach 

636 

455 

430 

457 

471 

542 

l,4-:7 

1,454 

2,891 

Ankleswar 

178 

155 

115 

14J 

1-17 

172 

430 

469 

899 

Total 

795 

666 

CJ2 

66.7 

6S4 

759 

2,08 L 

2,000 

4,171 


CHRISTIANS, 

Jainbuaar 



4 

1 

1 


5 

1 

6 

A mod 

3 

1 

1 


1 

1 


2 

7 

W Agra 


1 






1 

1 

Broach 

! 5 

4 

24 

11 

19 

1 

48 

16 

64 

Anklefiwar 

; 1 

1 


3 

2 

3 


6 

2 

8 

Total 

i * 

6 

31 

14 

24 

2 

64 

22 

86 


TOTAL 


17.129 

15,233 


IS.BIK 

14 2S6 

IS.fny 

4P.M61 

43.886 

9?!, 249 


■ 7.3?7 


T,47.'» 

6 vtS 

6,2f7 

5 635 


10,211 

4B,2f0 

\VAgra 

• 6,9*'6 

6, l«.i 

6.9d0 

6 r,06 

6,3^l 

5. -Ml 

20 277 

I8.r,u< 

38,779 

Br.jrtch 

1 19,36S 

18.107 


19,146 

17. lid 

l.-.«85 


.73 1 

} 1(1,291 

Auklestvar . 

i 12, -161 


12,(173 

1 1 551 

I0,3;f.5 

9.5 94 

3i.6b9 

33 974 

67,743 

Tot,lI . . 

1 63.001 

58,4.'2 

6I.S1.-. 

09.727 

54.66.5 

49.632 


lUT.bll 

35U.3J2 


Pdrsi population. 


From the above statement it appeal’s that the percentage of males 

on the total population 
was (1872) 52T, and 
of females 47'9 ; Hindu 
males numbered 145,070, 
or 52’37 per cent, and 
Hindu females numbered 
]ol,902,or47'6.3 per cent, 
of the entire Hindu popu- 
lation. Musalman males 
numbered .35,296, or 51 ■ 1 3 


Sub-tin isiou. 

Males. 

Female®. 

Total. 

Jambusar . . 

29 

1 

30 

A mod 

2 

2 

4 

AVogra . . 

8 

fi 

14 

Broach 

1,070 

1,099 

2,169 

Aikkles'war ... 

430 

469 

899 j 

Total... 

1,539 

1 ,.577 

.3,116 


per cent, and Musalman females 33,7.37, or 48‘87 per cent of the total 
Musalman population. Farsi males numbered 1,539, or 49'3 per cent ; 
and Par.si females 1,577, or 50'7 per cent, of the total Farsi population. 


The number of in.sanes in the district is returned at 36 males, 
14 females; total 50, or 0’014. Idiots numbered 101 males, 40 
females; total 141, or 0'04 per cent. Deaf and dumb, 239 males, 
125 females; total 364, or O’lO per cent. Blind, 299 males, 375 
females ; total 674, or 0T9 per cent. Lepers, 129 males, 59 females ; 
total 188, or 0 053 per cent of the whole population. 


The following tabular statement gives the number of the members 
of each religious class of the inhabitants according to sex at different 
ages with, at each stage, the percentage on the total population of the 
same sex and religion. The columns referring to the total population 
discard the difference of religion, but retain the difference of sex : — 
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Statement of the Population of Broach arranged according to Peligion, 1872. 
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According to occupation the census i-etuvus for 1872 divide tlie 
whole population into seven classes’- : — 


I. — Persons employed under srovcniment, or municipal, or other local autho- 
rities, numbering in all 8,481 souls, or 2-l2 per cent, of the entire population. 

II. — Professional persons, d,499, or 1-28 per cent. 

III. — Persons in service, or performing personal offices, 4,398, or l'2o per cent. 

IV. — Persons engaged in agriculture and with auinv.ils, 104,ol4, or 29 83 pet cent, 

V. — Persons engaged in commerce and trade, 4,<i2.5, or 1’32 per cent, 

VI. —Persons employed in moclumieal arts, manufactures, and engineeringopera- 
tious. and eniraged in the sale of articles, manufactured or otherwise, pre- 
pared for consumption, 53,003, or lo o per cent. 

VII. — ilii?celUme<)us persons not classed otherwise — (a) wives 61,122 andchildren 
113,208, in all 104,330, or 40-i)'l per cent ; and miscellaneous persons 
5,807, or 1-07 per cent — total 170,197, or 48'o8 pec cent. 

The general chapter on the population of Gujarat includes such 
information as is available reg.arding the origin, customs, and con- 
dition of the people of Broach. The following details show the 
strength of the different castes and races as far as it was ascer- 
tained by the census of 1872. 


' Minute details of each of these main classes -will be found in the 1872 Census 
Keport, Vol. II., pages 2.36-2G5. The remarks in foot-note 1, at page 31 of the Surat 
Statistical Account, are, in general, applicable to the details of this classification by 
occupation. 
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Under tlie head of Brahmans came^ exclusive of sub-divisions, 
thirty-five divisions, with a strength of 15, -516 souls (males 8,418, 
females 7,098), or O'fil per cent of the total Hindu population. Of the 
Brahmans, the Bhargav Brahmans, in number 869, claim to be the 
original Brahmans of Broach, and to be descended from the great 
Rushi Bhragu, the founder of the city. At one time they are said to 
have numbered in Broach as many as 18,000 families. At present 
they are to be found in other part.s of Clujarat. 

Under the head of writers came three classes, Brahma-Kshatris 
(692), Kayasths (56), and Parbhus (19), with a total strength of 767 
souls (males 414, females 333), or 0 28 per cent of the total Hindu 
population. Though small in number, the Brahma-Kshatris, from 
their intelligence and wealth, hold a high position among the in- 
habitants of the district. As a class, the Brahma-Kshatris are rich, 
and fond of show and pleasure. They own land and house property. 
Some are hereditary officers, of whom the dcsdi of Bi-oach is one. A 
great number are in government service, many of whom hold offices 
of trust and responsibility ; others are pleaders and money-lenders. 

Under the head of mercantile, trading, and shop-keeping classes, 
came 10,479 Wanias, belonging to sixteen divisions; Gujarati 
Shravaks of three divisions, 2,947 ; Marwari Shravaks, 826 ; and 
Bhatias and Luwanas, 1,112, — giving a total sti’ength of 14,864 souls 
(males 7,989, females 6,875), or 5'23 per cent of the entire Hindu 
population. Unlike the Wanias of the Surat district, some of the 
Broach Wanias are recipients of cash and land allowances from 
government. The Modh Wanias form an important element in the 
Wania community. Under the former governments they used to 
hold offices of trust and responsibility. One of the highest families 
of the district, the iiuijmudur, or district accountant of Broach, 
belongs to this class. The Gurjar Wanias are known for boldness and 
enterprise in trade. They brought under cultivation tracts of lands 
intheAnkleswar sub-division, where only they are now to be met 
with, and in consequence enjoy land and cash allowances. 

Under the head of cultivators came four classes, with a total 
strength of 55,095 souls (males 29,324, females 25,771), or 19'89 per 
cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these, 30,705 (males 16,602, 
females 14,103) were Kanbis ; 18,236 (males 9,487, females 8,749) 
Rajputs ; 5,730 (males 2,994, females 2,736) Kdchhias; and 424 (males 
241, females 183) Malis. The most respectable part of the popula- 
tion, and the principal cultivators of the highly tilled and fertile 
district of Broach, are the Kanbis.* They are as peaceable as they 
are industrious. The Kanbis of Broach derived their origin from the 
Kaira district, and look upon their own respectability as deteriorat- 
ing in proportion as they relinquish the banks of the Mahi river.^ 
Competition among the Kanbis of the Broach district to give their 
daughters in marriage to the exclusive Kanbis of the Kaira district 


' Colonel Williams’ Memoir of Broach, 1825. 
- Mr. Davies’ Statistical Report, 1849. 
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resulted in ruinous expenses. The Kanbi had to pay large sums both 
for securing a husband for his daughter and for securing a wife for 
his son. Twenty-five year.s ago, in villages near Broach, there were 
not half a dozen females in a community mustering hundreds of 
souls. Seeing the ruinous effects of this competition, the Kanbis of the 
Broach district entered, about twenty-five years ago, into agreements, 
backed by heavy penalties, to intermarry only among themselves. 
The result of the agree- 
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ment will be seen from the 
table in the margin. The 
condition of many of the 
Kanbi cultivators of the 
district is said to have 
been permanently im- 
proved by the high prices 
that ruled during the Amei-ican war. Unlike the Bohoras, the Kan- 
bis are said to have acted with moderation, employing their gains in 
paying off old debts, and hoarding what was over in the form of orna- 
ments, or investing it in advances to their less frugal neighbours. 
Though the Kanbis of the district arc almost entirely agriculturists, a 
few of them live itt towu.s, and act as traders and money-lenders. The 
Rajputs are divided into two classes: i, Garasias, and ii, cultivators ; 
the former live upon the rent of land, and the latter cultivate with their 
own hands. There is nothing in the dress or habits of the cultivat- 
ing Rajputs to distinguish them from the Kanbis, though, as farmers, 
they are far inferior in skill. Colonel Williams gives the following 
account of this body of agriculturists : “The Rajputs of the Broach 
district afford another instance of a complete change from the warlike 
and turbulent character to that of quietness, obedience, and industry. 
The headmen and shareholders of many villages are Rajputs. This 
description, of course, only applies to such Rajputs as have become 
exclusively cultivators. There are Rajput inhabitants besides these, 
chiefly Garasias, or land-owners, who live a life of idleness on the rent 
of their lands ; but even these do not retain much of the military 
character beyond what the practice of wearing a sword leaves them.” 
The Kachhias are market-gardeners and vegetable -sellers. Especially 
in tbe southern parts of the district the Kachhias are skilled cultiva- 
tors, by the help of manure and irrigation growing large crops from 
small plots of land. The Mails rent plots of land and grow flowering 
plants. 

Of manufacturers there w'ore five classes, with a strength of 5,-506 
souls (males 2,878, females 2,628 ), or 1'98 per cent of the total Hindu 
population. Of these, 1,045 (males 559, females 486) were Khatris; 
792 (males 408, females 384) Bhavsars, calico-printers; 178 (males 96, 
females 82) Galiaras, dyers ; 75 (males 40, females 35) Bandharas, 
washers of silk-cloth; and 3,416 (males 1,775, females 1,641) Ghanchis, 
oil-pressers. The Khatris weave women’s robes and other coloured 
cloths. This trade has suffered much since the introduction of Euro- 
pean piece-goods ; the old looms that once used to make the fine cloth, 
for which Broach was famous, are broken up. Many of the Khatris 
now work as labourers, and are said to be in poor circumstances. The 
Bhavsars print the robes w'orn by women. Though the competition 
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with European goods has injured their trade, the Broach prints are 
considered superior to those prepared at other places, and the work- 
men are at present in good condition. 

Of artizans there were eight classes, with a total strength of 14,.542 
souls (males 7,542, females 7,000), or 5-24 per cent of the total Hindu 
population. Of the.se, 2,419 (males 1,224, females 1,195) were Sonis, 
gold and silversmiths ; 2,868 (males 1,477, females 1,391) Suthars, 
carpenters; 2.53 (males 138, females 11.5) Kansaras, coppersmiths; 
42 (males 18, females 24) Chunaras, bricklayers 238 (males 116, 
females 122) Salats, masons ; 1,76.5 (males 9.54, females 81 1) Luhars, 
blacksmiths; 4,851 (males 2,543, females 2,308) Kumbhars, potters; 
and 2,106 (males 1,072, females 1,034) Darjis, tailors. 

Under the head of bai-ds and actors came four classes, with a total 
strength of 1,601 souls (males 910, females 691 ), or O’. 5 8 per cent of the 
whole Hindu population. Of these, 869 (males 472, females 397) 
were Bhats, bards; 36.5 (males 185, females 180) Ghadvds or Charans, 
genealogist.s ; 245 (males 175, females 70) Bhawayas, strolling come- 
dians; and 122 (males 78, females 44) \’yas. “Many Bhats or Barots 
have also,” says Colonel Williams, “in this quarter completely aban- 
doned tfioso profe.ssions which, more to the northward, they are 
engaged in exclusively, and live entirely by cultivating the land.” 
The Ghadvis very much resemble the Bhats in all their habits and 
calling.s, but are more often engaged in money-lending than the 
Bhats. The Vyas are, like Bhawayas, said to have been originally 
Brahmans. Some of the AHas are money-lenders, and a few are 
cultivators. 

Of personal servants there were three classes, with a total strength 
of .5,232 (males 2,732, females 2,500), or 1 ’89 per cent of the whole 
Hindu j)opulation. Of the^o, 3,036 (males 2,071, feinale.s 1,865) were 
Hajam-s, barbers; 1,121 (males 576, fenmle.s 54o) Dhobhis, washer- 
men ; and 175 (males 8-5, females 90) Pakhnlis, water-drawers. 

Of herdsmen and shepherds there were throe classes, with a total 
strength of 3,260 (males 1,616, females 1,614), or 1'18 per cent of the 
whole Hindu population. Of these, 1,936 (males 962, females 974) 
were Bharwads ; 1,183 (males 616, females 567) Rabaris ; and 141 
(males 68, f.-males 73) Gadarias. About the Bharwdd.s and Rabaris of 
the district Colonel Willi.ams .says : “ There are good many Rabaris or 
Bharwads in the Jumbnsar, A'moJ, Dehej, and Hansot sub-divisions, 
where pasturage is extensive on the flats that lio b'^tween the culti- 
vated parts and the sea. A Rabari cannot tell the number of his 
flock, but he knows them .all by figure and face, and i.s aware of the 
absence of an individual. Tlieso people load a perfectly rural life ; they 
are never the inhabitants of towns or villages, and when huts are erect- 
ed by them, they are of the most slight and temporary description. 
They are very ditferent in appearance, manners, and dress from the 
other inhabitants.'” 


) In the Broach district the work of bnck-laymg is chiefly in the hands of Muaal- 
luAns. 
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Of fishers and sailors there were three olassesj with a total strength 
of 8,238 souls (males 4,288, females 3.95U). or 2' 18 per cent of the 
whole Hindu population. Of these, i ,2-')'.) aiiales fil,5, feniale.s 044) were 
Kharwas, seamen 730 (males 37, S, females 3')S1 Bhms, palanquin- 
bearers ; and 0,243 (males 3,29.'), females 2,948) IMachliis, fishers. 
Among the sea-fariiig population there are many fauiilies who are 
not either sailors or fishers. Among the Kharwas, for instance, a 
portion are employed as tile-turners or in making ropes ; some of 
the Machhis are cultivators, while the Bhois, who before the opening 
of the railway were palainiuin-bearers, have now, to a great extent, 
become the domestic servants of well-to-do towii.speople. 

Of labourers and miscellaneous workers there were thirteen classes, 
with a total strength of 77,921 souls (males 40, -111, females 87,410), 
or 28'12 per cent of the whole Hindu poimlation. Of these, 68,901 
(males 35,698, females 33,203,) were Kohs ; 1,501 (males 760, females 
741) Golas, rice-pounders ; 281 (males 1 10, females 1 H) Bhtdbhujas; 
1,125 (males 665, females 460) Marathas ; 22 1 (males 157, females 
64) Purabias ; 1,073 (males 541, females 532) Talwadas, toddy- 
drawers j 737 (males 377, females 360) Ods, digg-ers ; 248 (males 
124, females 124) Siigarias; 110 (males 14, females 66) Lodhds ; 
2,160 (males 1,1-10, females 1,017) Wagbris, fowlers and hunters; 
1,607 (males 856, females 751) Kawalias, cotton-tape-makers ; 39 
(males 23, females 16) Pomh'is ; 26 (males 16, females Pi) "Wans- 
foras, bamboo-splitters; 107 (males 101, females 66j miscellaneous. 
Though belonging to a race who, in other parts of Gujarat, are 
well known as robbers and bad characters, tho great number of 
the Broach Kolis have for long been orderly and industrious. In 
1820 Colonel "W'dliams found them obedient subjects ‘as well as 
able husbandmen,'’ and some of the finest village.s in the Haiisot 
sub-division were at that time held by Koli sharers, and peopled and 
cultivated chiefly by men of that caste. Mr. Elphinstono speaks of the 
Kolis as among the most respiectable cultivators.” These remarks 
apply only to iaiabda, or indigenous, Kolis, who are all agriculturists, 
and some of them in good condition. The members of the other sub- 
divisions are almost all poor, su])porting themselves as labourers, 
private servants, and \ullage watchmen. The least respectable class 
is the Patanwaria branch, who are still known as bad characters. 
Besides following their regular occupation of ricc-pouuding, some of 
the Golds are artizans. Under the head of Marathas and Purabias, 
men of several castes, engaged chiefly as domestic servants, peons, 
and labourers are included. 

Of aborigines there were two classes, with a total strength of 
42,859 souls (males 21,914, females 20,945), or 15'25 per cent of the 
total Hindu population. Of these, 18,156 (males 9,247, females 8,909) 
were Tala,vids, and 24,703 (males 12,667, females 12,036) Bhils. 
Mr. Davies gives the following account of the Bhils and Talavias^ : 
“ They can hardly, with propriety, be said to be natives of Broach 


* Besides the Hindu seamen, there is a considerable population of MusalmAn seamen, 
’ Bom. Rev. Sel. , III., 663, 

3 Mr. Davies' Statistical Report, 1849, 
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since tbey have emigrated from the neighbouring Rajpipla territory. 
Of the 3,000 village watchmen in the district fully half are Bhils, the 
rest are Kolis and Talavias. Some are also engaged as watchmen by 
small proprietors. Uncouth in personal appearance, and despised as 
well as feared by nearly all classes of the inhabitants, the immigrant 
Bhil rarely finds private service. If he does, it is only in some mean 
and out-of-door capacity. And yet the Bhil and Koli have their 
virtues ; they are by custom almost th e only carriers of the public 
money from the village revenue clerks to the district officers, and in 
this manner they are habitually entrusted with considerable sums of 
money. But, though booty is thus placed within their reach, there is 
scarcely an instance on record of this trust being betrayed. The arms 
of the Bhil (which he generally Cannes about him) consist of a bamboo 
bow, with a rind of the same material for a string, and half a dozen 
formidable arrows. He dislikes a sword, and is not at home with a gun. 
His habitual dress is of the coarsest home-made cotton cloth, and 
his matted hair is seldom seen wfith any semblance of a covering.” 

Of workers in leather there were two classes, with a total strength 
of 4 , 86.5 souls (males 2,512, females 2,353), or 1-73 per cent of the 
whole Hindu population. Of these, 1,35!) (males 712, females 647) 
were Mochis, shoe-makers, and 3,506 (males 1,800, females 1,706) 
Khalpas, tanners. 

Of depressed castes, — those whose touch is considered by Hindus a 
pollution, — there were three, w'ith a total strength of 24,345 (males 
12,470, females 11,875), or 8'7!) per cent of the total Hindu popula- 
tion. Of these, 381 (males 198, females 183) were Garudas, priests 
to the Dhers ; 16,739 (males 8,618, females 8,121) Dhers, sweepers ; 
and 7,225 (males 3,654, females 3,571) Bhangias, scavengers. 

Devotees and religious mendicants of various names — Brahmacharis, 
Wairagis, Gosais, Sadhus, and Jogis— numbered 2,140 (males 1,382 
females 758), or 0 78 per cent of the entire Hindu population. On 
account of the sanctity of the river Narbada, many religious mendi- 
cants visit Broach and Sukaltirth. Some of them remain for a con- 
siderable time, while others, after a stay of a few days, pass on in 
their tour of pilgrimage. There are many resident Gosais in the 
district, who, in addition to their regular work as priests, engage to 
some extent in trade and in money-lending.* 

The Musalman section of the population amounted to a total of 
69,033 souls (males 35,296, females 33,737), or 19-7 per cent of the 
entire population of the district. With the exception of the Bohoras, 
who are a well-to-do class, the Broach Musalmans are for the 
most part in a depressed condition. The Musalmans include two 


* Some of them are said to he well ofif, having money and owning land. The maths, 
or places of residence of Gosdis and others, are open for the reception and entertain- 
ment of strangers. There are many resident Gosais in the Broach district. In 1758, 
before the nawAb of Broach lost his kingdom, the GosAis entered 
tne district m an insolent manner and committed some disturbances. The nawAb 
ordered troops agamst them, and drove them out of his territory ; and, as lone as the 

Soon after the 

establishment of the Maritha power (178.8) the GosAis visited the district At 
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classes distinct in origin, tliougli now considerably mixed by inter- 
marriage — Musalman immigrants, and local converts to Islam. Of 
the Musalmans, whose origin is traced to Hindu converts, the most 
important are the Bohoras. Under the head Bohoras the census re- 
turns include a total population of 30,825 souls (males 15,650, females 
15,169), or 44 per cent of the entire Musalman population. This 
large body includes two main classes, distinct from each other in 
occupation and in religion. Of these, the one, generally engaged in 
trade and living in towns, are most of them Ismaili Shias in reli- 
gion ; and the other, belonging to the Sunni community, are a country 
people, employed almost entirely in tilling the fields. No details are 
available to show the actual strength of each of these classes. Butin 
the Broach district the pedlar Bohoras are a very small body, to be 
found only in the towns of Broach and Jambusar, while the peasant 
Bohoras form a large section of the population, and are disti’ibuted 
over every part of the district. According to Colonel Williams there 
were, in 1818, eighty-four villages in which the headmen and the 
shareholders were Bohoras. The peasant Bohoras are a very hard- 
working, intelligent, independent, and somewhat turbulent body of 
men. In language and habits they resemble the Kanbi and other 
Hindus, but are distinguishable from Hindus by their beard as well 
as by a peculiar cast of countenance. At the same time, while pro- 
fessing the faith of Islam, they do not intermarry with other Musal- 
m4ns. These two classes of Bohoras are among the most interest- 
ing of the Musalmans of Gujarat, not only from their peculiar history, 
many points in which do not seem to be free from mystery, but 
because, in contrast to the generally depressed state of the Musalman 
population, the Bohoras, whether as traders or as cultivators, are 
among the most prosperous communities of Gujarat. Details of the 
origin, history, and peculiar customs of both classes will be found in 
the general chapter on the population of Gujarat. The peasant 
Bohoras, though as a class well-to-do, are not in so good a condition 
as, from their shrewdness and industry, they ought to be. Many of 
them contracted expensive habits during the prosperous times of the 
American war, and, though now not nearly so well off, continuing to 
spend large sums, have fallen into debt. A few, when prices ruled 
high, started as traders ; but most of the men who made this venture 
lost heavily from the fall in prices, and were again forced to take 
to cultivation. 
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Besides the Memans, the Khojas, the Shekhdas, the Tais, the 
Momnas, and the Chhipas, there is, among the orthodox Musalmans 
of Broach, a peculiar community called Nagoris. These men have 


first they received presents out of the ordinary revenues ; but in 1784 advantage was 
taken of the presence of the Oosdis to levy, in addition to the regular state demand, 
a sum of one per cent under the name of the Gosai tax, though the whole of the 
proceeds of the tax were not devoted to this chanty. The Gosais did not come to 
the district ev^ery year, hut visited it at intervals of a year or two. When they did 
appear, the government officers compromised their claims for a sum much less than 
the actual proceeds of the cess. The actual payments made to th Gosais varied, 
according to circumstances, from £80 to £120 (Rs. 800 to 1,200), rising in one year to 
as much as £400 (Rs. 4,000), and in another year falling as low as £50 (Rs. 500), 
When the country fell into the hands of the British, the levy of this cess was dis- 
continued. — Colonel AValker’s letter to Government, dated 27th January 1805. 
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long been settled in Broach. They are said to derive their names from 
their former home, Nagor, a town in Malwa. At present cart-men 
and labourers, the Nagoris are said to be a relic of the days when 
Broach was the centre of the trade of a large part of Western India. 
Other bodies of Musalmans, convei-ted from Hinduism, are the 
Molesalams and Maleks. The Molesalains are half-converts to Islam 
from among the Rajputs, made principally in the reign of Mahmud 
Begara (1459-1511). Except such of them as are large landholders, 
they are said, as a class, to be in an impoverished condition. The 
women do not help in the work of the field, nor do the men go out 
as labourers. Given up to the use of opium and spirits, they are 
involved in heavy debts, and are in the hands of money-lenders. 
The Maleks are agriculturists, some of them ordinary villagers, others 
the headmen of their communities. The Maleks, like the Molesalams, 
were converted from Hinduism^ in the time of Mahmud Begara 
(1459-1511). 

Exclusive of females 18,858 and children 25,154, — in all 44,012, or 
67‘02 per cent of the Mnsalman population, — the male adult popula- 
tion (21,658) was, according to the return prepared in 1875 by the 
collector, engaged in the following professions : (1) persons engaged 
in government or other service, 893 ; (2) professional persons, 274; 
(3) persons in service, or performing personal offices, 479 ; (4) persons 
engaged in agriculture, 15,495 ; (5) persons engaged in commerce 
or trade, 245 ; (6) persons engaged in mechanical arts and manufac- 
tures, 3,299 ; and (7) miscellaneous persons, 973. 

The Parsis numbered 3,116 souls (males 1,539, females 1,577), or 
0'88 per cent of the total population of the district. Twenty-seven 
years ago Mr. Davies wrote ; “ The Parsis have a distinct quarter in 
the town of Broach, in which they are known to have been denizens 
for upwards of six centuries. No less than four disused towers of 
silence attest the generations which have passed.” * Most of the 
Parsis reside in the town of Broach. When Broach was a great 
port, the chief ship-owners and brokers were Parsis, and in the 
days when its manufactures were famous, Parsis were the most 
skilful weavers. The weavers have now almost all left Broach, and 
only a few ship-owners remain. In the Ankleswar sub-division a 
large number of Parsis are engaged in agriculture. Mr. Williams 
says : “ In a few villages of the Ankleswar and Hansot sub-divisions, 
the village headmen and some of the cultivators are Parsis, and they 
are active and skilful husbandmen.” The entire monopoly of the 
manufacture and sale of spirituous liquors and toddy is in the hands 
of Parsis. They also go into the Rajpipla territory, as far as the 
Bhil forests, to purchase mahura flowers. Owing to the decline of 
the sea trade of Broach, the Parsis are said to have migrated from 
time to time to Bombay, thereby reducing their numbers from 
3,834 in 1820 to 2,552 in 1851. Since then the population has again 


' In the village of ChAndpor, in the Jtunbnsar sub-division, the headman, a Malek, 
clainus desert from Kapil Brilunans. 

? Mr, Davies’ Statistical Report, 1849. 
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increased to 3,1 16. With the exception of a few families who are 
badly ofE, the Parsis of Broach may be described as, on the whole, a 
well-to-do community. In their way of living they are said to be 
much more frugal than the Parsis of Surat. Exclusive of females 
1,019 and children 1,169, — in all 2,188, or 72'49 per cent, of the Pars! 
population, — the male adult population (830) was, according to the 
return prepared by the collector in 1875, engaged in the following 
professions : (1) persons engaged in government or other service, 48 ; 
(2) professional persons, 33 ; (3) persons in service or performing 
personal offices, 172 ; (4j persons engaged in agriculture, 138 ; (5) per- 
sons engaged in commerce and trade, 78; (6) persons engaged in 
mechanical arts and manufactures, 301 ; (7) miscellaneous persons, 60. 

No separate statistics with regard to the European element in the 
Broach district are shown in the census returns. But, owing to the 
spread of steam-factories, the strength of this class has increased 
considerably of late years, and there is at present, probably, no district 
in the Bombay presidency where the number of non- official European 
residents is so large as in Broach. 

The Hindu population of the district belongs, according to the 
census of 1872, to the following sects : — 


Statement showing the Strength of the different Hindu, Sects, 1872, 
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From this statement it would seem that of the total Hindu popula- 
tion the Waishnavs numbered 110,207, or 39'78 per cent ; the Shaivs 
22,105, or 7'97 per cent; the mixed classes 140,734, or 50'8 per 
cent ; and the Shravaks 3,986, or 1'43 per cent. The Musalman 
population belongs to two sects, Sunni and Shia ; the former num- 
bered 68,144 souls, or 98‘71 per cent, of the total Musalman popula- 
tion, and the latter, which contained 889 persons, or 1 • 29 per cent of 
the total Musalman population, included the Surat or Daudi trading 
Bohoras, some of the Momnas, and the few Khoja families who are 
settled in the district. The Parsis are divided into two classes. 
Shahanshah! and Kadmi ; the number of the former was 3,092, or 
90'23 per cent, and that of the latter was twenty-four, or O' 77 per 
cent. In the total of eighty-six Christians, representatives of seven 
sects were included. Of these, forty-eight were Roman Catholics, 
sixteen Presbyterians, nine Native Christians, seven Episcopalians, 
four Wesleyans, one Armenian, and one Baptist. Of the remainder, 
eight were Jews and fifteen Sikhs ; while under the head ' all 
others ’ 1,032 persons, chiefly members of the wandering tribes, were 
included. 
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Arranged according to their position as dwellers intowns or in 
villages^ the population of the district forms two classes, the vil- 
lagers being four times as numerous as the townsmen. Under the 
latter head come the inhabitants of the towns of Broach 36,932, 
Jambusar 14,924, Ankleswar 9,414, and A'mod 6,125 ; or a total 
town population of 67,395 souls, or 19'24 per cent of the entire in- 
habitants of the district. Originally these towns were walled, and 
each of them was provided with a fort. Within the walls lived 
the richest part of the people, dwelling in well-built houses ; without 
the walls were the poorer classes, lodged chiefly in hovels. Though 
the fortifications are now allowed to fall into decay, a marked dis- 
tinction between the town proper and its suburbs still remains. 
The rural classes, comprising 282,927 souls, or 80’76 per cent of 
the entire population, live in villages, varying in size from small 
towns of 4,152 inhabitants and 1,146 houses to hamlets with sixty- 
four souls and eleven houses. A village of average size contains 
190 houses and 688 inhabitants. “ The villages of Broach,^’ says Mr. 
J. M. Davies, “ have (18481 in general a thriving appearance, arising 
from the common use of tiles for the houses in lieu of thatch, and the 
trees with which the villages are mostly surrounded contribute to 
produce at a distance a pleasing effect. Occupying a perfectly level 
country, these clumps of trees, at an average distance of about three 
miles apart, indicate the sites of these scattered communities, each 
having its proportion of wells and tanks. Temples and mosques are 
extremely rare, and but seldom appear in the picture, the inhabitants 
being, in fact, anything but a priest-ridden people. Setting aside the 
capitals of Broach and Jambusar and the smaller towns of Ankleswar, 
A'mod, Gajera, Kavi, and Hansot, the general average gives to each 
village 134 houses and 509 inhabitants. The houses throughout the 
villages are mostly built of unburnt bricks. Those built of burnt 
bricks do not average more than ten in a hundred. The 406 villages 
contain 57,007 houses, of which 49,710 are tiled, 7,265 are thatched, 
and thirty-two have mud-terraced roofs. The respectable inhabitants 
have their houses together in courts or closes, the entrance to which is 
by a gateway common to all the families who belong to the same close. 
These courts are shut at night, and the cattle driven within are thus 
protected. The poorer and more degraded classes of people inhabit 
the outskirts of the village, and live in hovels of the most wretched 
description.” Formerly many of the villages were surrounded by 
walls of mud or burnt bricks as a shelter against the attacks of free- 
booters ; but now, except for the traces of fortifications in some of 
the towns, only one alienated village, Adol in the Broach sub-division, 
remains walled, and its fortifications are said in many places to be 
broken down. In the richer villages the house of the village shop- 
keeper is generally one of the largest and best built. His wares are 
not, as a rule, exposed, as they are in town shops, on tiers of wooden 
steps rising on each side of the door ; but on entering the house, the 
front room is generally found to be set apart for laying out the grain 
and other articles offered for sale. Exclusive of fourteen hamlets there 
were 414 inhabited state and alienated villages, giving an average of 
0'29 villages to each square mile, and 846 inhabitants to each village. 
Of the whole number of villages there were fifty-one with less 
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than 200 inhabitants'; 155 with from 200 to oOO; 122 with from 500 
to 1,000; sixty-six with from 1,000 to 2,000; ten with from 2,000 to 
3,000 ; six with from 3,000 to 5,000 ; and two from 5,000 to 10,000. 
Of towns with a population of more than 10,000 souls there were two. 
As regards the number of houses there was, in 1872, a total of 96,723, 
or on an average 71'21 houses to each square mile, showing, as com- 
pared with 79,932, the corresponding total in 1851, an increase of 
2102 per cent, and 78'46 per cent in excess of 54,197, the number 
of houses registered in I 8 I 8.1 Of the total number, 26,947 houses, 
lodging 98,139 persons, or 28‘01 per cent of the entire population, 
at the rate of 3'65 souls to each house, were buildings with walls of 
stone or fire-baked brick, and with roofs of tile, cement, or sheet 
iron. The remaining 69,776 houses, accommodating 252,183 per- 
sons, or 71'99 per cent, with a population per house of 3'Gl souls, 
included all buildings covered with thatch or leaves, or whose outer 
walls were of mud, or of bricks dried only by the sun. 

Under the head of land tenures some description will be found of 
the constitution of the two classes of villages, the simple, or senja, 
and the sharehold, or bhdgJdr, village. At the time of the introduc- 
tion of the first survey (1811-1820), as far as their relations with 
government were concerned, there would seem to have been but 
little difference in the system of managing the two classes of villages. 
In the sharehold villages the sharers had a representative, or ^uatdddr, 
with whom the representative of the state, the collector, fixed in 
each year the amount of the village contribution, leaving the mem- 
bers of the community to settle among themselves how much each 
should pay. And so, in the simple villages, the collector settled with 
the village representative, the pateZ; and the paZcZ, on his return to 
the village, arranged with the body of permanent, ovjupti, cultivators 
how the amount of the total state demand was to be distributed 
over the lands of the village. 

The great change in the revenue management introduced in 1836 
under which the amount of each cultivator’s payment was fixed by 
government officers, and not left to be adjusted by the community, 
lowered the position and authority of thepo/cZ, or head of the village! 
On the other hand, the position of the heads of villages has been im! 
proved, by making them servants of the state, and by paying them 
for their services. Under the former arrangement the village patch 
in ‘ the Broach district, with very few exceptions, neither held land 
nor received any payment or allowances in virtue of their office. 
Their succession to the office was entirely independent of govern- 
ment. They held no government document conferring or recog- 
nizing their appointment : it was purely a village concern.’ ® Village 


1 Colonel Williams’s Memoir, 16. 

2 Colonel Williams’s Memoir, 37. The greater part of what follows on the subiect 

of viUage organization has been taken from Colonel Williams’s Memoir. The changes 
required to make his account agree mth the present state of 'the village population 
have been made in accordance with information supplied by Chunilal VeniKl Fan 
district deputy collector of Bro.ach. ’ *'* 

3 Colonel Williams’s Memoir, 38, 
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headmen are now appointed by government, and receive pay in 
cash and land, varying, according to the size of their village, from 
5s. \d. (Rs. 2-8-8) to £19 Is. bd. (Rs. 190-11-4) a year. The power 
formerly enjoyed by the palel as head of the community and pre- 
sident of the village council for deciding disputes among its mem- 
bers, is in some parts of the presidency said to some extent to have 
passed into the hands of two classes of men, village schoolmasters 
and pleaders. In Broach it would seem that schoolmasters have not 
yet gained much influence among the rural population, and are not 
to any extent employed in writing petitions to government. On the 
other hand, the district is said to be ‘ overridden by pleaders,’ whose 
interest it is to stir up and bring into law courts disputes which, under 
the former system, might have been settled by a committee of the 
villagers. Still, however, as a leading man in the village, if he is a 
kindly man and liked by the villagers, the patel has much influence. 
Disputes regarding divisions of movable and immovable property, 
cultivation of fields, roadway to fields, water- courses, points of inherit- 
ance, and other matters not involving any question of crime, are still 
decided by the village council. In religious and social matters the 
headman of the village takes the lead. When sacrifices have to be 
offered, or rites performed to the goddess Mdta, for rain, or to put a 
stop to cholera, the village is represented by its headman. On social 
occasions, when the daughter of the headman is to be married, or 
when his father or mother has died, the headman is expected to give 
a feast to the whole village. At these entertainments all the villagers, 
but such as belong to the ‘ impure ’ castes, sit down to dine at the 
same time, though, if the community includes more than one caste, 
the members of the different castes sit in separate groups, the men 
and women eating at the same time in distinct rows. Some food is 
given to the watchmen and other villagers of the ' impure ’ castes, 
which they take away and eat at their own houses. So, too, the vil- 
lage family priest, except in a village of Brahmans, would have his 
share of the dinner given to him in an uncooked state. The headmen 
of villages are also able to maintain their position of importance by 
acting as money-lenders to the villagers. On a rough calculation the 
headmen of about one-eighth of the villages of the district lend money. 
They are said, as a rule, to be considerate to their debtors. In money 
matters the headman is also sometimes of help to the villagers, by 
acting as mediator between a debtor and his creditor. By caste the 
Broach patels are, in Hindu villages. Brahmans, Kanbis, Rajputs, 
and Talabda Kolis ; in Musalman villages, Bohor&, Maleks, and Mole- 
salams ; and in one or two of the villages of the Ankleswar sub-divi- 
sion the headmen are Parsis. 

The village accountant, or taldti, is reported by Colonel Walker in 
1804 ‘ to have been amenable to the authority of the headman of the 
village, in whose charges their expenses were included. Their duties 
were to register the lots of land, their bounds, rents, and all detail 
matters of expense in their little communities.’ Colonel Williams 
(1820) describes them as being, by the original village constitution, 
appointed and paid by the village. And, in spite of the attempt 
which had been made by the Talati Regulation (II. of 1814) to raise 
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them into a position in ■which they might act as a check to the patel, 
Mr. Elphinstone, in 1821^ found that the village accountants were 
much more closely connected -with the patels than in Ahmedabad and 
Kaira, and more likely to conceal than to expose any fraud in the 
village management ; thatj in fact, the ‘ Talati Regulation ’ could 
hardly be said to have been introduced into Broach. So much was 
this the case that, in 1829, Mr. Williamson, the collector, wrote to 
government : “ There were no taldtis in the Broach district till they 
were introduced by mein September 1828.” Village clerks are now 
paid entirely in cash, and their position has been improved of late 
years by an increase in their salaries. Each of them has charge of a 
group of villages, extending on an average over six square miles, con- 
taining 1,492 inhabitants, and representing a revenue of £1,042 19s. 
lOd. (Rs. 10,429-14-8). 

In addition to the headman and the accountant, the full establish- 
ment of village servants comprises the following members ; the village 
family-priest, ghdmot ,- the potter, knmhkdr ; the barber, hajdm ; the 
carpenter, suthdr ; the blacksmith, luluir; the tailor, darji; the shoe- 
maker, mocM; the washerman, dhobhi; the tanner, khdlpo; the 
sweeper, dher; the scavenger, hhangio; the watchman, imrtanio, or 
rakha. 

Brahmans do duty as village priests, teachers, and performers of 
ceremonies. They were formerly supported by an assignment of land, 
pasdita. Their claims were settled under the summary settlement 
Act (Bombay Act VII. of 1863), and they were allowed to remain 
in possession of their land on payment of a quit-rent equal to one- 
fourth part (four annas in the rupee) of its regular rental. The village 
Brahman acts as family priest to all classes of the Hindu villagers, 
except to the Dhers, Bhangias, and Khalpas, whose touch to a Hindu 
is pollution. He is supported by fixed allotments of grain, by spe- 
cial supplies of uncooked food when caste dinners are given, and by 
gifts of money on occasions of mamage or investiture with the sacred 
thread. 

The services due by the carpenter and the blacksmith are con- 
fined to the making and mending of agricultural tools. All other 
work, such as making or repairing carts or building houses, is paid 
for by the individual requiring the work to be done. There has 
been little change in the position of ■villagers of this class during 
the last fifty years. The land, pasdita, formerly held by them, has 
been continued to them on payment of a quit-rent of one-fourth 
of the ordinary rental. As in former times, the ■villagers continue 
to pay their carpenter and blacksmith in grain, and in return their 
ploughs and harrows are repaired. When a villager requires other 
work to be done, — a cart to be made, or a house built, — he pays the 
village carpenter in cash at the current rates of labour. If he has 
to bmld a house, the villager might engage a skilled carpenter from 
the nearest town ; but, as a rule, he would also employ the village 
carpenter. 

The ■village potter supplies the villagers with articles of earthen- 
ware, and, where there is no regular waterman, the potter brings 
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travellers their supply of water. He keeps a separate water- jar for 
each caste, and in this way travellers of all castes, even Brahmans, 
can take water from him. Besides his duty as a waterman, he has 
to smear the floor of the jJofePs office, choni, and in some other ways 
acts as his servant. The potter is paid by the villagers in grain, 
and, besides, was formerly in the enjoyment of rent-free land. On 
payment of a quit-rent of one-fourth of their ordinary rental, the 
potter has been allowed to remain in possession of his lands. 

The village tailor does all their sewing for men, and makes boddices 
for women. The villagers generally pay him a regular amount in 
grain. As the tailor does no service to the state, the quit-rent on 
his lands was fixed at one-half of the ordinary rent of the lands. 
There are more villages without than with a tailor. 

The washerman cleans the men’s clothes. But, like the tailor, 
is not found in every village establishment. He is paid in grain by 
the villagers, and his land has been continued to him on payment of 
a quit-rent equal to one-half of the ordinary rental. 

The village barber not only shaves and cuts nails, but is the 
village surgeon, knowing how to bleed, and in a few cases how to 
set bones. The barber’s wife is commonly the midwife. Perhaps 
because he is at rest almost all the day, the barber is the man 
chosen at night to act as torch-bearer when a traveller passes 
through the village, or when the patel is on the track of thieves. He 
is paid by an allotment of grain ; and because of the public services 
he performs as a torch-bearer, he has been continued in posses.sion 
of his land on payment of a quit-rent of one-fourth part of its ordinary 
rental. ^ 

The shoe-maker repairs the shoes of the community, and makes up 
what little leather is required in yoking the bullocks. As the shoe- 
maker performs no public service, his quit-rent has been fixed at 
one-half of the ordinary rental. 

The tanner and leather-dresser prepares the leather from the hides 
of the cattle, sheep, and goats that die about the village. As the 
tanner performs no public service the quit -rent he pays has been 
i one-half of the ordinary rental. As the skins of animals 
that die in the village are the tanner’s perquisite, he gets but little 
gram from the villagers. 

, , watchmen form the village guard. In the northern parts of 
the district they are for the most part Kolis. South of the Narbada 
sub-division they are chiefly Bhils. Except some 
ot the Nobs in Jambusar, who have swords and shields, almost all 
watchmen are armed with bows and arrows. None of them are 
provided with fire-arms. Sums of money are often escorted by them 
from the village to the collector’s treasury at the head station. In 
some villages there are fifteen or twenty watchmen, in others not 
more than four. The largest establishment of men is generally to 
be found in the villages of the Jambusar sub-division. The watch- 
in grain from the villagers. They are paid 

hy the state, partly in cash and partly by the grant of rent-free lands. 
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Though very poor, the trustworthiuess of these men when in charge 
of treasure is remarkable. Not only are they perfectly honest them- 
selves, but will resist to death any attempt to rob them of their 
charge. 

The scavenger, hhainjio, removes filth of every description, including 
night-soil. He is ready, at the call of all travellers, to show the road 
as far as the next village. He carries letter.s and messages; he attends 
travellers on their putting up at the village, showing them where to 
encamp, giving information of the stranger’s arrival, aud fetching 
for them whatever may be wanting. He is in a surprising degree 
intelligent and active ; aud though his language at home is Gujarati, 
he can, as a rule, speak Hindustani better than any other man in 
the village. Some of the Bhangias cultivate. They get but scanty 
allotments of grain from the villagers, but generally go the rounds 
of an evening, about seven o’clock, when dinner is over, and collect 
scraps. As their services are most useful to the public, the Bhangias 
have been continued in the enjoyment of their laud free from rent. 

Like the Bhangio, the Dher acts as a sweeper; but, unlike the 
Bhangio, he will not remove night-soil. He also carries letters and 
baggage and shows boundaries. They sometimes get allotments of 
grain from tho villagers, not so much as barbers, but more than 
Bhangias. On account of their usefulness as public servants, the 
Dhers were allowed to retain their land free of rent. 

Besides the ordinary establishments, special circumstances some- 
times lead villages to engage some of the following men ; the Jeosia, 
or water-drawer, who draws tho water from the village well by 
means of a leather bag aud a rope made of green hide, supplied at 
the village expense. The pair of bullocks used by the kn^ia is fur- 
nished iu turn by the cultivators. The water drawn is chiefly for the 
use of the cattle, aud falls into a large reservoir adjoining the well 
from which they drink. Some of these wells and reservoirs are 
handsome structures. As a rule, these men receive no .allotment of 
grain from the villagers. They sometimes cultivate, and have been 
continued in the enjoyment of their lauds on paymeut of one-half of 
the ordinary rental. The purnhio, or water-supplier, who gets his 
name from pnrah, a place where travellers are supplied with water, 
takes his station under a tree on the high road, uot perhaps near the 
village, but the place best suited for his purpose. He has bv him 
several pots of clean cold water, which he gives for drink to all 
passengers who ask for it. Tho pai-uhiij is either a man or an elderly 
woman of high caste, so that the water may be unexceptionable to 
all. Sometimes the water supplier is a man of low caste — a Koli, 
Talavia or Bhil ; even then travellers of high caste might take 
water from his hands so long as he had more than one pot for water. 
High-caste men generally, however, make themselves independent 
of water-sellers by carrying with them a metal pot tied by a string. 
Men of this class hold no village land. Travellers and the people of 
the villages near generally pay them something. Except in large 
villages the goldsmith seldom forms part of the village establish- 
ment. He formerly worked for the pofd, but was never paid for his 
n 70.')— 43 
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services in grain. When his help is wanted he receives the current 
rate of wages in money. The laud held by the soni was assessed at 
its full value. The bdrof or bhdt, singer and genealogist, is seldom 
met with as a village servant in the Broach district. The practice 
of employing men of this class as security for the fulfilment of an 
agreement has not been in force for more than fifty years. The 
bhdt registers births and deaths, and for this work receives cash 
payments. He will also take food in a Kanbi’s or Rajput’s house, 
though he will not eat along with his hosts. The lands formerly held 
by bhdts were not granted on condition of service. He was allowed 
to remain in possession on paying a quit-rent under the provi.sions of 
the summary settlement Act. The dhhun, or teacher, is a IMuham- 
madan, and was formerly found in Bohora villages. The Bohoras 
now learn less Urdu than they formerly learnt. The dhhini enjoys 
no rent-free land. The vnld, or physician, administers to the village 
community, but is found only in large villages, perhaps in one village 
out of every twenty. The practice of the.se doctors has fallen off of 
late years. These men hold no service land. By caste they are 
generally Brahmans, though some are Hajaras, and one in A'mod is 
a Shravak. The joshi, astrologer and astronomer-, makes almanacs, 
assigns dates, duration of seasons, divisions and periods of the year. 
He names days for sowing or beginning the different field works. No 
one but a Joshi can cast a horoscope. This is a very elaborate piece 
of work. The paper, fi-om fifty to sixty yards long, is filled with 
pictures, and takes the astrologer from three to four months to pre- 
pare. But few people can understand what has been written. The 
higher classes of Hindus, Brahmans and Rajputs, generally have 
horoscopes, but Kanbis and Kolis seldom have them. Again, Mole- 
salams employ an astrologer, but Bohoras do not. Men of this class 
hold no service land. The bhtwdya!^, or strolling player.s, are found 
in the establishments of only a few villages. They go about in parties 
of from fifteen to tw-enty under a headman called ndlk. One of the 
parties prepares the pieces, but none of the plays are written out. 
They hold no service lands. Gosdi or wairdyi, Hindu devotees. — In 
almost every village land has been granted as the endowunent of the 
station, ovmath, of one of these devotees. The math is commonly 
a pleasant .open building, and travellers are accommodated and hos- 
pitably treated there. “ The yosdi or luairdgi,” says Colonel Williams, 
“ is respected and looked up to by all castes of the inhabitants, and 
often contributes, by his impartial influence, to the preservation of 
harmony and good order in the community.” The above remarks 
apply also to Musalman devotees, /a/cb-. They are not unfrequently 
maintained in Hindu villages. And a share of the village land is 
often assigned for the benefit of the tomb of some Musalman saint. 
In all Bohora and other Musalman villages a portion of the land is 
•set apart for the support of a mosque and to maintain an officer, or 
mulla, to keep the place clean and in good order. The rnuUa also 
receives presents from the people, an allotment of grain, or the gift 
of some article of dress. In almost every village one or more Hindu 
temples are endowed with plots of land. There is generally a council 
of villagers chosen to see that the proceeds of the land are applied 
to pay the temple priest, pujdrl, and keep the place in order. Fifty 
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years ago tanks were often endowed with land to pay for their repair; 
now there are said to be no lands of this class. 

Havaldar, peon, and mdljapti, bailiff. — In Colonel Williams’ time 
these men were appointed annually by government, but were paid 
from the villages, and their support formed a charge over and above 
the government demand. At that time it was the custom to bring 
the whole crops of the village into one threshing-floor, or l-hali. These 
men were stationed in the grain-yard to prevent the removal of 
the produce till the collector should give orders that it might be 
taken away. Their power was then considerable, and their perqui- 
sites were said to border on exaction. “ If these appointments,” says 
Colonel Williams, “ were not made to villages which pay their 
revenues punctually, it would no doubt be a great relief to them.” 
When the system of collecting the crops was done away with, the 
services of the mdljapti lost much of their coiisequonce. The liavdl- 
ddr is, however, still retained, and paid in cash about 8s. Gd. (Rs. 4-4) 
a month. They now act as messengei-s for the village accountant, 
collecting the villagers when the time for paying instalments comes 
round. They wear a belt as a badge that they are in the service of 
government, and, when in the village, live in the pat el’s office. By 
caste these men are chiefly Musalmans. They belong to the large 
towns of the district, and, though expected to do so, they do not 
spend all their time in the village. Besides their pay, they receive 
some presents of grain from the villagers. 

Though most of the villages of the district have on their establish- 
ments men of different castes, there are many villages of which the 
great body of the cultivators belong almost all to one class. Thus, 
some of the vflllage communities are composed almost entirely of 
Brahmans, others of Kanbis, others of Rajputs. There are also Koli 
villages inhabited by Kolis of the Talabda class, and Musalman 
communities, some consisting entirely of Bohoras, others of Musalmans 
belonging to other classes. With regard to the settlement of ques- 
tions that concern the whole body of villagers, such as common 
rights to grazing lands or to forests, there would seem to be little 
difficulty in Broach. The Broach villages have no village forests, 
and so are free from this cause of difficulty. With regard to the 
extent to which one man may make use of the common grazing- 
grounds there would seem to be no limit. A may send fifty cattle 
if he has so many, and B only two if he has not more. Dhers, Bhan- 
gias, and Khalpas are not allowed to drink from the village well. 
In works, such as digging a well, or clearing out a tank, the expense 
or labour is distributed amongst the holders of lands at so much on 
the half acre, or bigha, in the po.ssession of each man. 

With regard to the relations among the different classes of culti- 
vators, the superior position of the shareholders in villages held on 
the sharehold system, and, in simple villages, the existence of a body 
of men whose share of the total government demand the villao-e 
head could not in an arbitrary way increase, would .seem to corre- 
spond to the distinction between original settlers and cultivators who 
had joined the community at some later time. In many instances 
cultivators of one village are engaged in tilling the land of another 
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village. These men are styled upanvdna} But their social position 
is not affected by the fact that they cultivate in a village in which 
they do not live, nor are they called upon to make any payment to 
the village authorities, or in any way to join the community of the 
village a part of whose lands they till. One of the most noteworthy 
changes that have taken place of late years is said to be the extent 
to which the waste lands of villages and the holdings of the poorer 
class of cultivators have been taken up by townsmen of capital, Parsis, 
and Hindus of various castes. 


* That is, cultivators beyond the boundary of the village (upar, beyond, and wad, 
a hedge or limit). 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture is tlie most important industry of the district, sup- Chapter IV- 
porting 165,904 persons, or 44'OG per cent of the entire population^ 

Agriculture. 

The geological division of the soils of the district is into light 
soils and black soils. For agricultural purposes each of these two 
main classes contains several sub-divisions. The light soil, ijural 
i^onidii, or luih'icn, varies in character from the tract of consolidated 
sand-drift in the south of the district known, from its abundance of 
peafowl, by the name of )iiorj>((iut, to the heavier lands in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Narbada, almost merging into the richest alluvial 
loam, or hlutfha. Again, the soils that come under the general head 
of black, ovh'ili, range from the rich alluvial deirosits on the banks of 
the Narbada through the regular deep cotton mould, hhiam, to the 
shallower and harsher soils nearer the sea, the hinxi lands yielding 
little but wheat. The different varieties of black soil together 
occupy about twelve-sixteenths of the whole culturable area of the 
district. The staple crops grown on the black soils are rice, cotton, 
wheat, and millet, juu-i'ir. Of the four-sixteenths remaining for the 
light soil, throe-sixteenths are the ordinary varieties, norut&nd ijorddii, 
yielding cereals, pulses, and garden stuffs ; and one-sixteenth is the 
fresh rich alluvial deposit known as hhdtha, in which products of all 
kinds, especially tobacco and castor-oil plants, are raised. 

The state, or Iclidha, villages of the district contain 933,764 Culturable land, 
acres, of which 193,886 acres, or 20'76 per cent, are alienated, pay- 
ing only a quit-rerrt to the state, and 243,556 acres, or 26 08 per cent, 
are unarable waste land, including the area of village-sites, roads, 
rivers, reservoirs, and the tracts of salt land, or ];hni‘, liable to be 
flooded at specially high tides. The total area of state arable land 
is, therefore, 496,322 acres, of which 458,780 acres, or 92‘44 per 


^ This total (1S.">,904; is made up of the folloiviug itoms ■ — 

1. Adult mules enguced in agriculture as per censu!: i>f 1S72 .. .. •• 65,871 

2 ‘Wives of ditto oukulated ou Hit* Labis of tlie projxjrtion 'the total adult 
female population of the district bears to the total adult male popu- 
lation .. . .. •• •• .. •• • •• •• 5h,9-'>S 

•3 Children of 1 and calculated on a Mmilar basis .. ♦‘.i),07o 


Total . . 18.5,904 


This calculation is neccssaiy, hecau-e the census returns, mohuliiig many of the 
women under VII (miscellaneous), show a total of only 38,613 under the special head 
adult agricultural females. 
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cent, are occupied, and 37,542, or 7'56 per cent, unoccupied. About 
2,633 acres of khar land have been taken up by private individuals 
for reclamation. These lands have been leased by government, on 
special conditions, rent free for the first ten years, and for the twenty 
following at yearly rents varying from 6d. to Is. (4 as. to 8 as.) an 
acre. When thirty years have expired, these lands will be subject 
to the usual survey rates. 

In this district a ‘ plough of land' — that is, the area that can be 
tilled by a plough drawn by one pair of oxen — is held to vary from 
twenty acres in black soil to nine acres in the tighter varieties. Care- 
less cultivators who, instead of concentrating their resources on a 
small farm, prefer to run over a large area, can with a single pair of 
bullocks till, especially in wheat land, as much as thirty acres of 
black soil. This cannot, however, be considered the generally ap- 
proved system. The mean average per plough in Ankleswar is 
seventeen acres, while in Wagra, where nearly all the soil is black, 
and much of it poor black, the average area per plough stands as 
high as twenty-eight acres. 

According to the collector's administration report for 1874-75, the 
stock in the possession of the cultivators of state, or khdlsa, villages 
amounted during that year to 27,192 ploughs, 20,081 carts, 67,570 
bullocks, 58,442 buffaloes, 1.5,789 cows, 3,211 horses, 33,276 sheep 
and goats, and 1,809 asses. Agricultural oxen are of two kinds, — the 
home-bred, or talahda, bullock, a small slight-bodied animal, worth 
from £6 to £12 (Rs. 60 to 120) a pair, and the large-boned muscular 
ox of northern Gujarat, worth from £15 to £20 (Rs. 150 to 200) 
a pair. 

From the agricultural returns for the year 1874-75, it would seem 
that of 457,806 acres,^ the total rent-yielding area, 63,606 acres, or 
13‘89 per cent, were fallow or under grass. Of the 394,200 acres 
under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 170,060 acres, or 
43'14 percent, of which 78,601 acres were under Indian millet, ywwdr 
(Sorghum vulgare) ; 50,837 under wheat, ffhau (Triticum sestivum) ; 
20,359 under rice, ddnyar (Oryza sativa); 16,087 under millet, bdjri 
(Holcus spicatus) ; and 4,176 under kodra (Paspalum scrobiculatum) . 
Pulses occupied 35,780 acres, or 9’07 per cent, of which 14,250 acres 
were under tnver (Gajanus indicus), and 21,530 under miscellaneous 
pulses, comprising icdl (Dolichos lablab) ; gram, cJiana (Cicer arieti- 
Dum); ma(j (Phaseolus radiatus ) ; and peas, ivafdna (Pisum sativum). 
Oil-seeds, including castor-seeds, divela (Ricinus communis), and tal 
(Sesamum indicum), occupied 936 acres, or 0'22 per cent. Fibres occu- 
pied 176,261 acres, or 44-71 per cent, of which 176,233 acres were 
under cotton, kapds (Gossypium indicum), and twenty-eight under 
hemp, san (Crotalaria juncca). Miscellaneous crops occupied 11,434 
acres, or 2-9 per cent, of which 2,421 acres were under tobacco. 


' These figures are taken from the collector’s huzur form No. 17 (H). The 
discrepancy between 394,200 acres, the whole area shown under actual cultivation, 
and 394,471, the sum of the totals of the five classes included under this head, is due 
to the fact that 271 acres were twice cropped. 
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tamhi'iku (Nicotiana tabacum); 552 under indigo, rfali (ludigofera 
tinctoria); 127 under sugar-cane, serdi (Saccliarum officinarum); and 
8,334 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The following statement^ shows the area of government assessed 
land cultivated with crops in 1859-60 and in 1872-73 : — 


Contrasted Cidtivaiion Statement for the years 1859-60 and 1872-73. 


Description of Crop. 

Acres cropped Acres cropped 
in ItJ.r.y-to. in 1872-73. 

Increase per 
cent. 

Decrease per 
cent. 


Rice (in husk) . 

I4.2”0 

20,910 

47*15 

. 


Wheat 

♦0.726 

63.10i 


5-99 

Grain crop.s . . < 

Indian millet, j>nnrr . 

8i.i5;i4 

8.1,615 

1 61 


Common millet, Oa/ri. 

11.416 

16 7*09 

47 76 



^ Common grain 

4,IT2 

8.2S9 

ps 68 


Pulses . , 

Turcr and gram 

3,611 

6.862 

90 03 


Corumon pulses 

H,76l 

21.921 

86-38 


Oil seeds . . 

Sweet-oil >eed 

7.870 

8 7^6 

n 00 


Ca.vtor'oil seed . 

9>7 

1,1.)4 


4V03 

Fibres 

Cotton .. 

144,78.1 

loS,l37 

9-22 


Hemp 


19 




Indigo 

7.-9 

361 


52-43 

• 

Sutllower 


170 




V egetubles 

1 0,6 1.7 

( 1,676 


j 72-.;i 

' 79-:3l 

Miscellaneous ^ 

Condiments 

Sugar-oauo . . 

( 144 

120 


tlxpj 

Tfihacco 

1,491 

1.368 


8’21 


^ Fruit 


241 



Fallow and grass land 

01. >‘.'•9 

67,13.3 

8'o3 



Total 

418, .'51 

460,257 

9 96 


Deduct twice cropped land 


437 




Net 


459.820 

9-85 



During the thirteen years botweeia 1859-60 and 1872-73, 41,266 
acres of waste land were taken up for cultivation. A detailed com- 
parison of the two years shows a falling off under the following 
heads : wheat is less by 2,624 acres ; oil-seeds by 803 acres ; indigo 
by 398 acres ; sugar-cane by 4G0 acres ; and vegetables and condi- 
ments by 4,825 acres. On the other'hand, thero has been a remark- 
able extension of 17,601 acres in the area devoted to other cereals 
than wheat, of 13,411 acres under pulses, and of 13,354 acres under 
cotton ; there has been a slight decrease, 123 acres, in the area under 
tobacco, while in 1872 there were 5,274 more acres returned as fallow 
and grass land than in 1859. 


^ The produce returns obtained from village officers show, for the year 1872 in 
government land, a value per acre of £1 15*’. 84d. (Its. 17-13-8), calculated at the current 
market rates This give.s, for the whole produce of the government land of the dis- 
trict, an estimated value of £820,948 {Rs. 82,09,480). To ascertain the value of the 
total outturn of the district, the value of the crops grown on alienated lands must be 
included. For these lauds there is no special return of produce. But on the basis of 
the proportion that the area of alienated lands bears to the area of government lands, 
the value of their agricultural produce may be calculated at about £3.36,589 
(Rs. 33,6.5,890), or, for the whole district, an estimated out turn of £1,157,537 
(Rs. 1,15,75,370). These estimates are given in a foot-note, as, from the nature of 
the subject, and the way in which the information is obtained, but little trust can be 
placed in the accuracy of the returns. 
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The following are some of the details of the cultivation of the 
chief varieties rsf crops : — 

Cotton . — Among the crops of the district cotton holds the first 
place. Of .394,200, the total area of state land cultivated in 1874, 
176,233 acres, or 44‘7 per cent, were devoted to cotton. As com- 
pared with 1859-60, the returns for 1874 show an increase of cotton 
cultivation amounting to 31,450 acres, or 21'72 per cent. Cotton in 
seed, or raw cotton, is called l-npag. Two varieties are grown in 
Broach, the annual of black soils, and the triennial of light 

soils, For the cultivation of cotton the black soil is most 

commonly used. But the plant, when raised in lighter soils, is 
generally much larger, and its staple equally good with the staple 
of cotton grown in black soil. It is not sown otteuer than once 
in three years. Cotton of cither kind is seldom gi’own by itself. 
Bice, or I'odm (Paspahiin scrobiculatum), is usually sown with it in the 
same field. In black soils, to break through the regular rotation of 
crops in favour of cotton, and grow cotton more than once in three 
year.s, would be attended with certain 2 )rospcctivo loss.^ A second 
year’s crop of cotton taken from the .same field does not yield more 
than one-half the first. 

In preparing them for sowing, cotton seeds are rubbed on a 
frame over which coooanut-fibre cords arc tiglitly stretched. The 
seeds are then wetted in muddy water, and immediately afterwards 
plunged into wood ashes. The.se ashes separate the seeds from each 
other, and so they are more easily dropped one by one into the 
ground. Before the seed is sown the laud is ploughed, if possible, 
twice, once on the first rain-fall, and a second time a fortnight after, 
hlanure is not generally used, as the native cultivators believe that, 
unless put into the soil in the preceding year, manure does not 
increase the outturn of cotton. AVhen the land is ready, the seed 
is sown, at the rate of ten pounds to the acre, from a drill plough 
furnished with three tubes or feeders.^ 


^ In addition to the varieties of cotton mentioned in the text are two others, 
the roji and the narma. The roji is s.aiil to be an inferior variety of the plant, grown 
chiefly in the Baroda territory, and brought into the Broach di.stinct with the view of 
being mixed witli the regular Bro.ach cotton. This mixing with rajl is said to be of 
late years one of the most prev.alent forms of adulterating Broach cotton. The other 
variety, varma or det Inpui (liossypium religio.sum), would .seem to be grown only to 
a small extent, chiefly near temjdes and the dwellings of ascetics. It is used in mak- 
ing the caste thre.ad (jinu.i). “The nunua cotton," says Mr. A. Burn, “is aperennial 
plant, lasting for four or five years or more. It grows in every kind of soil ; hut 
attains perfection only in the light sandy, ijordt, lands. I'he wool is fine, silky, of 
considerable strength, and fully an inch long. Hedgerows, gardens, and groves of 
trees about the .abodes of devotees and temples, are the places where the plant is 
found. Muslin.s and turb.ans are made from it. Since the introduction of European 
cloth, the culture of this cotton has almost entirely ceased. Its yield per acre is esti- 
mated at one hundred pounds of clean cotton in the first year, and m the second at from 
. three to four hundred pounds. The gre,at hindrance to its cultivation is the fact that 
it requires protection throughout the year. The price of this cotton in the market at 
Broach is always double that of the common country article. But there are never 
more than a few pounds procurable.’’ — Jour. E. A. Soc., Ben., VoL XI., 290. 

^ Colonel Williams’s Memoir, 42. 

® Mr. Davies’s Answers to Mr. Willoughby’s Questions, 1850. — East India Cotton. 
Blue Book, Vol. HI. (1857). 
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Though irrigation is now never made use of in growing cotton, 
this would not seem to have been the ease in former times. ^ In 
1788^ Dr. Hove^ a Polish traveller, in some fields near A'mod, came 
across certain large basins filled with water. These he at first sup- 
posed to be natural, hollowed out by the force of the stream in time 
of flood, and of such a depth that, it seemed to him, the planters did 
not And it worth their while to level and cultivate them. After- 
wards he found that the waters of the Dhadhar were during the 
time of the floods led by narrow channels into these basins, which 
were artificial, and made with great labour. In January there were 
.still fresh marks on the plantations that they had lately been watered, 
“ which convinced me,” he adds, “ that all these varieties of tanks, 
pools, basins, and ditches, that I have met with, were designed for 
the nourishment of cotton at the time required.” It does not seem 
clear why the practice of irrigating cotton has been given up. In 
1855, Mr. Inverarity, then collector of Broach, wrote that, in his 
opinion, water supplied artificially weakened the fibre of the cotton 
and reduced its value. He does not state on what experience this 
opinion was founded.^ 

The time when a crop of cotton ripens varies according to the 
season. After a light fall of rain the cotton harvest is early ; after 
a heavy fall it is late. If the rain-fall has been light, picking begins 
about the 20th of December, and is over by the lOth of February. 
If the rain-fall has been heavy, the pods do not burst till the middle 
of February, and the cotton is not all housed till the last week in 
April. In an average season the picking begins about the close of 
January and ends in March. Before all the cotton is secured, the 
field has generally been thrice picked, with a fortnight’s interval 
between each picking. The average proportion in weight of seed, 
kapdsia, to cleaned cotton, ru, is one-third of cleaned cotton to two- 
thirds of seed. The proportion, however, varies. In the best soils, 
and in the most favourable years, forty-eight pounds (adhadi) of raw 
cotton will yield eighteen pounds of clean cotton, or wool, to thirty 
pounds of seed, while the raw cotton of inferior soils will yield only 
fifteen pounds of wool to thirty-three pounds of seed. Before the 
time of picking some of the cotton grows overripe, and, falling to the 
ground, takes up dust and leaf. In this way a portion of the cotton is 
damaged before it leaves the grower’s hands. But the intentional 
mixture of dirt and earth to add weight to the cotton is not the work 
of the cultivator, but of the dealer, waklidrio. Cleaned cotton is 
divided into two classes, — the better, turned, and the inferior, rdsi, or 
poor. What amount of cotton an acre will produce is a question 
which has been answered in many ways with no apparent uniformity. 
A field may in ten different years yield ten different quantities, each 
most carefully tested and the results honestly given. An acre of 
superior black soil, kdnam, tilled by a Kanbi or Bohora in his own 
way, will, according to the season, yield from 128 to 192 pounds of 
clean cotton. The same field handed over to a Koli or Rajput might. 
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* Tours for Scientific Research.— Bom. Govt. Sel., XVI. New Series, 44 and 90. 
’ Collector of Broach to Revenue Commissioner, N.D., 346, dated llth June 1835. 

B 705—50 
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perhaps, not yield more than half this amount ; to a Mnsnlman 
(Bohora excepted) the return would be still less. Mr. Stormont, the 
superintendent of cotton experiments in Broach, wrote in 1 869 : “ A 
good fair crop, in good Broach soil, means 400 pounds of seed-cotton 
per acre, two-thirds of which will be seed and the remaining third 
(133 pounds) clean cotton. As special cultivation, coupled with 
application of manure, will give results superior to the above, so the 
outturn from bad and careless farming will fall much short of it. 
The finest crop of cotton I ever saw was in 1869-70, in the Jambusar 
sub-division, not far from the village of Dehegam. It covered only half 
an acre ; and the owner afterwards told me that the produce weighed 
about 360 pounds (nine Broach mans), and that the seed-cotton 
yielded 140 pounds of clean cotton, or at the rate of 280 pounds 
of clean cotton to the acre.” But this was an unusual crop. Mr. J. 
M. Davies, when collector of Broach in 1848, estimated the average 
produce of the district, in good, bad, and indifferent seasons, at 
eighty pounds of clean cotton per acre. Considering the extent of 
inferior black soil, and that the area of poor and rich lands tilled by 
peasants of little skill exceeds that of superior soils in the hands of 
good cultivators, this estimate may, in the opinion of the present 
superintendent of survey, be accepted as a fair average of the 
district, as a whole, for a series of years. 

The following statement of the cost and profit of cotton cultiva- 
tion shows the results of a good and of a bad season in a superior 
and in an average field : — 

Statement showing the results of Cotton cultivation. 


Character of 
crop. 

Produce in 
pounds per 
acre. 

Value of crop per 
acre. 

Cost of cultivation in rupees. 

Net profit. 

Land. 

Season. 

Raw cotton. 

Clean cotton. 

b 

3 

O 

Si 

a) 

^ 1 

Manure. 

Seed. 

Rental. 

Total. 

j 



Lbs. 1 

Ll>s.| 

Rs. a 

Rs 

rs! 

Rs. 

1 

Rs 

Rs. a. 

£ s. d\ 

Rs. a. 

£ i. d. 

Superior i 

Good . 

560 

192 

40 3^ 

9| 


3 

TT 

! 7 

21 3 

2 2 4i| 

19 J 

1 18 0 

field ... j 

Bad... 

360 

128 

26 4 

9| 

5 

_3_ 

7 

21 3 

2 2 4i| 

5 1 

0 10 1 

Average \ 

Good . 

240 

80 

17 8 

6! 



3 

9 3 

: 0 18 4J 

8 5 

0 16 7 

field ... 1 

Bad ... 

150 

40 

10 15 




1 

9 3 

j 0 18 44 

1 12 

0 3 6 


The attempts, on the part of government, to improve Broach cotton 
have been of two distinct kinds. Grovemment has tried to add to the 
value of the cotton by improving the process of tillage, and it has tried, 
by preventing adulteration, to secure that the cotton should realize its 
proper price. Though raw cotton was sent to England from India as 
far back as 1783,* it was not till the rupture between England and 


Vpr. Royle’e Culture of Cotton, 9. The average export of raw cotton from Broach 
between 1773.1783 waa 20,000 bales, at Rs. 35 a bale. The whole of this cotton went 
by Surat and Bombay to Bengal and China.— Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, II., 223. 
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Amei'ica in 1803 that India became important in Europe as a pro- 
ducer of the raw material. 

Ordinary Indian cotton in 1812 was worth only 9d. a pound in 
London, while Bourbon fetched 2s. a pound, and the high rates of 
freight^ — at that time £22 per ton (1,375 ponnds), that is, equal to a 
charge of 4d. a pound — was an additional inducement to introduce 
a better class of cotton into India. Under these circnmstances, in 
1811 a supply of Bourbon seed was sent from England to Bombay, 
and in the next year (1812) a second consignment was forwarded. 
This Bourbon seed was distributed to the collectors of Broach and 
Surat, with instructions to sow a portion of it on account of the 
honourable company, and hand over the rest to cultivators likely 
to give the seed a fair trial. But before the close of the year 1812, 
American trade with England was rene-wed, and ‘ Indian cotton 
remained a ruinous and unproductive burden both upon the com- 
pany and the private importers.’ The sowdng of Bourbon seed 
in 1812 would seem to have failed, and no further steps to improve 
the system of cotton tillage appear to have been taken for several 
years. 

The efforts that government have since made extend over three- 
periods. The first series of attempts lasted seven years, from 1829 
to 1836 ) the second nine years, from 1840 to 1849 ; and the third, 
begun in 1868, has now been in progress for seven years. The objects 
of these experiments have been three-fold : i, to promote the growth 
of foreign varieties of cotton j ii, to improve the mode of growing 
and picking the native cotton > and iii, to introduce new machinery 
for separating the cotton from its seed. The sequel shows how far 
each of these objects has been attained.^ 

The first set of experiments was begun in 1829 by starting a 
cotton plantation in Broach. In charge of this farm was Mr. Finney, 
a gentleman chosen for his knowledge and experience in indigo plant- 
ing. Mr. Finney did not reach Broach in time to grow any cotton 
in 1829. Some of the ordinary local variety was carefully but ex- 
pensively cleaned, and though in England it fetched 6jd. a pound 
when the best Broach was at b\d. a pound, the consignment was 
sold at a loss. Before he had been at Broach for a year Mr. Finney 
died, and was succeeded by Mr. Martin. This gentleman, for the 
season 1831-32, took a farm of 1,500 acres at Danda, in the A 'mod 
sub-division. He induced cultivators to till a part of this land by 
contract, in the hope that they would adopt in their own fields any 
improvements they might notice on the land of the farm. The 
result disappointed the superintendent. He found that, in spite 
of greater care and heavier cost, his crop was no better than the 
crops of his neighbours. He thought that the existing method 


^ Chapman’s Cotton and Commerce of India, 63. 

^ The greater part of this summary of the government efforts to improve Broach 
cotton has been taken from Mr. Cassels’ work, ‘ Cotton in the Bombay Presidency.’ 
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of cultivating could not be improved upon. “ The implements 
used/’ he wrote, “ are well adapted to the purpose, and each peasant, 
on account of having but a small plot of land to look after, can 
give it more care and attention than any hired servant would be 
likely to pay.” At the same time, Mr. Martin was of opinion that 
much good might be done by paying more attention to clean pick- 
ing. And during the succeeding season (1832-33) he was allowed, 
at his own request, to let out 1,400 acres of his farm and take the 
rent in the finest uncleaned cotton. This cotton he was to clear 
of seed by using the saw-gin. He was authorized to experiment 
with foreign seed on the remaining 100 acres of the farm, and to 
purchase and clean with saw-gins £1,000 (Rs. 10,000) worth of 
the best local cotton. To carry out these plans warehouses were 
built, and small advances granted to the cultivators for current 
expenses. So far (1832) the attempt to grow exotic varieties had 
failed. The plants that came up were destroyed by an insect, 
and the cultivators would not sow the American seed offered to 
them. The establishment was reduced, and the superintendent 
wrote (1832) : “ All our attempts to grow exotic cotton only proved 
that the foreign varieties will grow, but not that they will afford a 
reasonable profit to the cultivator.” “ The whole,” adds Mr. Cassels, 
had been mere costly garden experiments, producing small results 
at large expense.” There was also a gradual deterioration in the 
quality of the growth of the foreign cotton in each successive year. 
As the other objects for which the farm was established had equally 
failed, it was in 1836 decided to maintain it no longer. Little had 
been done, it was said, in the way of introducing the foreign plant, 
nor any progress made in inducing the cultivators to adopt a more 
careful method of picking the cotton and preparing it for market. 
Though the farm was closed, some attempt was made to improve the 
modes of cleaning and packing the cotton. A large house and 
garden, the Amjad Bag near Broach, was in 1834 granted rent-free 
to Merwanji Hormasji,^ ‘who had served for several years, with dis- 
tinguished credit, as native agent for the provision of the company’s 
China and British cotton investments.’ Mr. Merwanji engaged to 
establish screws and warehouses for packing and storing cotton, and 
is said to have, to some extent, secured greater care in the opera- 
tions of picking and cleaning. This was, however, a hard task, as 
at that time the state of the market was such that dirty cotton, 
relatively to the cost of producing it, gave a better return than clean. 
Before five years were over Mr. Merwanji would seem to have 
abandoned his attempts. One or two other measures were about 
this time taken with the view of helping the Broach cotton trade. The 
cess on native ‘ cleaners,’ charka, was removed in 1836, and in 1839 
government ordered the local authorities to take steps for putting a 
stop to the cotton pit system of storage. It appears, however, that 
it was not found possible to carry out the wishes of government in 
this matter. The first series of attempts to improve the position 
of Broach cotton would, therefore, seem to have ended in failure. 


* Koyle, page 31. 
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Two years later, in 1838, ‘ the periodical cry ’ from public com- 
mercial bodies was again raised that some further steps should be 
taken to improve cotton culture in India. Accordingly, in spite of 
the result of the first experiments, the court of directors in 1839 
made arrangements to engage the services of twelve American 
planters to come to India to show the natives an improved way of 
growing and cleaning cotton. Three of these gentlemen arrived in 
Bombay in September 1840, and all went to Broach. Here the 
planters were placed under the superintendence of Dr. Peart, and 
the Amjad Bag, the building granted in 1834 to Mr. Merwanji 
Hormasji, was hired as a factory . The objects of these experiments 
were the same as those proposed in 1829 ; but as the planters did 
not arrive till September, the first year of cultivation passed without 
anything being done in the way of growing foreign varieties. When 
the crops were ripe, and picking was begun, the planters found that 
the natives had nothing to learn from them in the matter of picking, 
and that the stimulus of a small additional price was all that was 
required to make them produce well-cleaned seed-cotton. Towards 
the third object of the experiment, the introduction of the saw-gin, 
in the first season (1841) nothing could be done, as the machinery had 
not arrived from England. Before the next rains (18 11) 175 acres 
of land, approved by the planters, were secured. Of the whole area, 
125 acres were of light soil in the villages of Aldliarwa and Asuria, 
and fifty acres of the best and most productive black soil at Kukar- 
wara, about four miles west of the town of Broach. The planters tried 
to plough before the rain fell, but failed. They then took to the 
native way of cleaning and preparing the land. Almost the whole 
of the fields were sown with New Orleans seed. The plants vege- 
tated well ; but when the first rain ceased, they were blighted both 
in light and black soils, though alongside the local cotton was unhurt. 
An irrigated plot of Sea Island cotton looked well for a time, but 
before harvest it was destroyed by insects. The local cotton was 
grown in American fashion on high and broad ridges thrown up 
by the plough. The outturn was not, however, superior to cotton 
grown in the ordinary Broach way. At the end of 1841 the three 
American planters left Broach. The place of those who had left 
was in 1842 supplied by one of the band of planters, Mr. Hawley, 
who, originally appointed to Madras, volunteered to come to Broach. 
Mr. Hawley was put in charge of the experimental farm at Broach 
under Dr. Burn, who had by this time succeeded Dr. Peart as super- 
intendent of experiments in Gujarat. On his arrival, Mr. Hasvley 
is reported to have been much struck by the native drill husbandry 
of Broach.’ The saw-gins at last (1842) arrived, and seventy-one 
bales of cotton were ginned. The first work of the saw-gins would 
seem to have been, on the whole, favourable. Dr. Bum thought the 
cotton cleaner than if it had passed through the ordinary machine. 
And in England the verdict of the spinners was, that, though much 
cut in ginning, the improvement in cleanness more than made up 
for the injury to the staple. 

In this season (1842-43) another attempt was made to rear exotic 
cotton. Five plots of land in different parts of the district, aggregat- 
ing about forty acres, were sown with New Orleans, Sea Island, and 
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Bourbon seed. There is no detailed statement of the result of tliis 
year’s experiments ; but they were not very successful, as the produce 
only amounted to 457 pounds, or 11^ pounds per acre. Disappointing 
as this out turn must have been, it was a less complete failure than 
the results of the next season (1843-44), when, except the Bourbon, 
which produced one bale, the foreign varieties appear to have entirely 
failed. It was by this time again admitted that the climate and soil 
of Broach were not suited to the growth of American cotton. So in 
the next year (1844-45) Mr. Hawley devoted himself to trying 
to improve the native way of growing their own cotton. In this, 
again, he was disappointed. At the end of the season, he wrote, “ the 
crops now standing in the Knkarwara farm will not be better in any 
respect than some of the cotton on the fields near, which has not cost 
half the labour.” In 1845-46, eighty-five acres were cultivated 
with native cotton, but only yielded at the rate of forty -two pounds 
of cleaned cotton per acre (70| pounds kapds per hirjJia). This 
sold at from 4|f^. to a pound, but left a loss. In the same 
year (1845) the land at Karod was given up, and in the following 
season (1846) Dr. Burn, disappointed with the results of his expe- 
riments, resigned his appointment. In the January following (1847), 
Mr. Mercer, one of the American planters who had introduced 
hand saw-gins in the Southern Maratha Country, was put in charge 
of the experiments at Broach. Under Mr. Mercer’s advice the 
farm at Kukarwara was given up, and the efforts of the super- 
intendent limited to overcoming the cultivators’ objections to the 
introduction of saw-gins. Shortly after this Mr. Mercer left the 
country, and was succeeded by a Mr. Simpson from Khandesh. 
But Mr. Simpson’s attempts to bring the saw-gin into favour 
would seem also to have failed. During the next year (1848) the 
gins appear to have been idle, and an offer to take over the 
machinery, made by Mr. Landon, ‘ a gentleman well acquainted with 
the cotton cultivation of the southern states of America,’ was 
accepted. Mr. Landon was allowed the use of the hand gins ; but 
his efforts were no more successful than those made before, chiefly, 
it is said, because the hand gins required harder work than the 
native cleaner. “ No native of the district,” wrote Mr. Landon in 
1849, “has shown the slightest wish to own a gin ; they are lying 
idle and unnoticed, useless and unprofitable.” In this year (1849) 
one more attempt was made by Mr. Landon to introduce Georgian 
and New Orleans seed acclimatized in Dharwar. The fields looked 
well at first, but the rains were very heavy, and though the native 
plant picked up afterwards and yielded a good crop, the foreign 
variety failed. One patch of New Orleans grown in one-fourth of 
an acre of garden land, a small favoured spot, yielded thirty-three 
pounds of clean cotton. Unsuccessful on all sides, government thought 
‘ it would be a waste of public money any longer to continue the 
expensive experiments.’ The establishment, accordingly, was broken 
up, and the free use of the machinery granted to Mr. Landon. Mr. 
Cassels' thus sums up the results of the second series of experiments : 


] Cotton in the Bombay Presidency, 59. 
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“ Some kinds of exotic cotton, sncli as New Orleans and Bourbon, 
yielded occasionally a small crop when cultivated as garden plants 
with great care and at great expense, but they never escaped partial 
damage from the effects of the season, Wlien the same kinds were 
cultivated on a larger scale, the crop invariably failed. That it is 
possible to raise garden samples is not doubted, but that foreign 
kinds can be raised at prices that will repay the cultivator has not 
been shown. It was proved that, by double the care and attention, 
and more than double the expense of the native cultivation, a larger 
yield and better and cleaner quality might be obtained from the in- 
digenous cotton than the cultivators can produce, but not sufficiently 
so to repay the additional outlay. And, finally, that the native cotton, 
when cleaned by the American saw-gin, was generally injured in its 
staple.^^ 

Though, for the next nineteen years, there was no systematic attempt 
on the part of government to improve Broach cotton, experiments 
in the growth of foreign varieties were from time to time undertaken 
by local officers. After the regular operations came to an end in 
] 849, small sowings of New Orleans cotton were continued for two 
or three years. These ended in 1852-53, when five acres were sown 
without, apparently, any return. In 1858 some packets of New 
Orleans seed were presented to the collector of Broach by a Parsi 
merchant. With some difficulty cultivators were persuaded to sow 
this seed. No plants, however, came up, and two years later, wdth 
this failure fresh in their minds, the collector could not find any 
cultivators willing to sow New Orleans cotton seed received from the 
Manchester cotton-supply association. The appointment, under the 
Cotton frauds Act (No. IX. of 1863), of officials specially interested 
in the state of cotton, naturally led to fresh attempts once again 
to naturalize foreign varieties of the staple. In 1866-67 a few 
experiments were tried on a limited scale, and in the following 
year (1867-68) Egyptian cotton was grown with some success. Mr, 
Hope, then collector of Surat, obtained sanction for the expendi- 
true of £1,000 (Rs. 10,000) on the culture of foreign cotton, and 
a special officer, Mr. Carrel, an inspector in the cotton frauds 
department, was appointed to supervise the experiments.^ The season 
proved unfavourable, and tbe attempts would seem to have failed.® 
In the same year, 1868, Dr. Forbes, then cotton commissioner, in 
a letter to government, stated that those experiments had in his 
opinion failed, because tbe work of cultivating bad been attempted 
by persons without the necessary practical knowledge of agriculture.® 
He suggested, therefore, that government should obtain skilled 
gardeners who had received a scientific training in England. Govern- 
ment in 1868 approved ^ of this proposal, and arrangements were 


> No. 37 of 1868, dated the 9th January 1868.— Government Kesolution No. 295, 
dated 24th January 1868. 

2 Mr. Hope’s No. 2003 of 1869, dated 9th September 1869. 

^ Cotton Commissioner’s No. 49, dated l4th March 1868. 

* Government Kesolution No. 1296, dated 2nd April 1868. 
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made for engaging skilled gardeners in England. Mr. Shearer, the 
superintendent of experiments in Dharwar, was sent to Broach, and 
about eighteen acres of land were taken up in different parts of 
the district. This land was rented from the occupants, who engaged 
to cultivate their fields under the direction of the superintendent. In 
July 1 868 Mr. Stormont arrived from England, and came to Broach to 
take Mr. Shearer’s place. The attempts to grow foreign varieties did 
not, however, succeed. “ They proved beyond question,” wrote Mr. 
Stormont, ‘'that exotic cotton is not suited for cultivation in Broach.” ^ 
In the following year (1870-71) only a trifling quantity of foreign seed 
was sown, enough to yield a few flowers for the purposes of hybridiza- 
tion, The operations of this season were chiefly confined to improved 
cultivation and selection of native varieties of seed. The result was 
so far successful that the cultivators ‘ bought up every pound of spare 
seed, and sowed it in their own fields.’ In the monsoon of 1871 thirty 
acres were put under cotton near Broach. Three kinds of manure 
were experimented with, but, except in the case of town-sweepings, 
which are said to have made the cotton plants run too much to wood, 
with no immediate result. In 1872 some fields were again taken up 
and sown with selected indigenous seed. Small patches of exotic 
varieties were also grown for botanical purposes. • One-.sixth of an 
acre devoted to Georgian seed did well, yielding at the rate of 120 
pounds of clean cotton per acre. Of the fields sown with seed of 
native varieties one fertilized with nitrate of soda, and, sown on the 
ridge system, yielded over 200 pounds of clean cotton. The cost of 
cultivation was, however, very heavy, weeding alone coming to £1 3s. 
(Rs. 11-8) per acre.^ Since 1873 no further experiments have been 
made in growing cotton in Broach. 

So far it would seem that, of the three objects for which experi- 
ments were undertaken, the first two — the introduction of foreign 
seed, and the improvement of the native system of growing and 
picking cotton — have failed. With regard to the introduction of 
foreign seed, the experiments would seem to have shown that, except 
for purposes of hybridization, there is little chance that future efforts 
to cultivate foreign varieties will succeed in Broach. The latest 
experiments would seem to bear out Dr, Royle’s opinion,^ that the 
cause of failure is the great heat, accompanied with drought, that 
succeeds the moisture of the rainy season. The improvements at- 
tempted in the culture of the native cotton were of two kinds, better 
tillage and more careful picking. As to tillage, though the planters 
soon gave up using their own implements and peculiar modes of 
cultivation,^ it is now admitted that the land in Kukarwara, ploughed 
and ridged by them after the American fashion, for many years after 
the planters gave it up, yielded better crops than it had done under 
the ordinary native cultivation. As to the picking of the cotton 


^ Mr. Stormont’s No. 90, dated 28th July 1871. 

* Mr. Stormont’s report No. 91 o£ 1873. 

’ Dr. Royle’s Cultivation of Cotton, 235. 

* Survey report of the Broach sub-division, 1871, 38, 
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tliore would seem to have been from the first hut little to teach the 
Broach cultivators, who, when clean cotton has been at a premium, 
have always been able to offer the staple carefully picked and well 
cleaned^ In the matter of ginning, on the other hand, a complete 
change has taken place. The saw-gins that succeeded so well in 
Dharwar, proved a failure in Broach j but a gin, known as the Platt 
Macarthy roller-gin, introduced in 1804, has during the past ten 
years entirely supplanted the old native ‘ cleaner.’ 


C3iapter rv. 
Agriculture. 


The adulteration of cotton in Broach, and the efforts made by 
government tor its suppression, should, perhaps, strictly come under 
the head of trade ; but as the adulteration of the raw material is 
closely mixed up with its production, it seems better to give in one 
place the details on both subjects.^ 


That adulteration of cotton was practised in Broach nearly a century 
ago, appears from the following extract from Mr. Forbes’ Oriental 
Memoirs (II., 154) : “ I had (177.3*1783) generally large commissions 
annually to purchase cotton at Broach for the Bombay merchants, 
to be sent from thence to Bengal and China. For this purpose, the 
English gentlemen at Broach made their contracts with the cotton* 
dealers, who received the cotton from the villages every evening, and 
early on the ensuing morning weighed the cotton gathered on the 
preceding day to the brokers, by whom it was immediately packed 
in bales for foreign markets. As these brokers and native cotton* 
dealers of every description play into each other’s hands, and use all 
possible means to cheat a European, we found it very difficult to 
counteract their cunning. One of their principal frauds was that of 
exposing the cotton spread out on cow-dung floors to the nightly 
dews, and then weighing it early next morning in a moist state to the 
receivers. This occasioned great loss in weight, a khdndi containing, 
when the cotton dried, 560 instead of 784 pounds. To prevent this 
loss, I often, at daybreak, paid unexpected visits to at least 100 of 
these small cotton-merchants, when, by placing a handful of the cotton 
taken up indiscriminately from the floor upon the cheek, it was easy 
to discover whether it had been exposed to the dew to increase its 
weight. Like Gideon’s fleece, spread on the floor with an honest 
dealer, the cotton was perfectly dry ; if in the hands of a rogue, you 
might wring out a bowlful of water.” In spite of Mr. Forbes' efforts, 
it would seem that in 1777 Broach cotton reached Bombay in so bad 
a state that the government of Bombay agreed that it was very ne- 
cessary to make some regulations to prevent all abuse, and to restore 


^ On three occasions, when it was cleaned and prepared with special care, Broach 
cotton is reported to have been classed equal to middling American cotton. In 1810 
one consignment was in England said to answer well as a substitute for the bowed 
upland Georgia cotton ; in 1849 another parcel was declared by Liverpool brokers to be 
quite equal in staple and fibre to good middling boweds ; and in 1869 the award of the 
committee of the local exhibition was that the best samples of indigenous cotton 
‘ valued (equal) to middling New Orleans in every respect.’ 

’ The greater part of this section is compiled from Major Moore’s report on East 
India Cotton, 1872. 
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the cotton to its former standing;' but the business ‘requiring much 
consideration, teas deferred till a future day.’ No improvement would 
seem to have taken place in the character of the cotton sent from 
Broachj for in 1803, and again in 1810/ the directors complain of the 
‘ foulness, dirt, and seed mixed with the cotton/ A few years later 
private European traders began to have dealings with the Broach 
merchants,® and, as the new class of traders generally sent orders 
from Bombay, the local dealers had more chance of escaping detection 
in fraudulent practices than was the case when the purchasers bought 
through a European commercial agent resident at Broach. So Mr. 
Vaupell,^ who knew Gujarat well from 1818 to 182t>, states that 
during that period the quality of the produce had deteriorated con- 
siderably, more particularly in respect of cleanliness. 

In 1829 an Act was passed® to provide for the punishment of frauds 
committed in the p>acking and sMe of cotton. The frauds specified in 
this regulation were : i, false packing, that is, mixing good and bad 
descriptions of cotton in one bale ; and ii, mixing other substances 
with cotton. For some years after the passing of this Act, there 
would seem to have been little complaint of adulteration ; but in 
practice the Act failed. It left the work of prosecuting offenders to 
the parties injured by the fraud. This, however, was a course which 
‘even European merchants did not dare to take.’® The Act, therefore, 
fell into disuse, and within the next ten years adulteration had again 
become general. Tire different modes of fraud then practised at 
Broach are thus described in the report of the Bombay chamber of 
commerce for 1840^: “The village dealer damps the cotton and 
mixes it vrith seed ; and the town dealer, or merchant, takes out the 
fine Broach and puts in its stead short-stapled Malwa cotton ; lastly, 
on their way to Bombay, the boatmen break open the bales, cut out 
as much cotton as they can with safety, and make up the weight by 
putting in stones and salt water.”® Nothing, however, would seem 
to have been done to check those frauds till, in 1849, Mr. J. M. Davies, 
then collector of Broach, seized several thousand bales of cotton. 
Ten of the bales, on examination, were found to contain seed in 
quantities varying from twenty -five to forty-six per cent of the whole 
weight of the bale. The manner of adulterating was so uniform that 
Mr. Davies was satisfied that it was ‘ the result of a deliberate combi- 


^ Consultation dated 24th October 1777. In this year the Broach commission drew 
the attention of the government to the great frauds in the package of cotton, by not 
only wetting it and putting it into the dew previous to its being embaled, but likewise 
in mixing seed with it. For the present,*' they write, “ we have only issued a procla- 
mation threatening any one convicted thereof with the severest penalties.” — Despatch 
of the Commission dated 10th April 1777. 

’ Eoyle, 28. 

® The trading monopoly of the East India Company was partly abolished in 1813. 

* Eoyle, 29. 

* Kegulation III. of 1829. 

' Letter from the Acting Joint Magistrate of Broach, No. 252 of 1862. 

’’ Major Moore’s report, 8-10. 

' See also report of Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1850, quoted at p. 24 of Major 
Moore s report as above. ' 
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nation amongst the whole body of dealers, and not the secret fraud 
of a few individuals.’ The effect of this wholesale fraud in Broach 
was to reduce in six years (1844-1850) the relative value of Broach 
cotton, as compared with Dholera cotton, by seventeen per cent- 
The evidence taken at the trial would seem to show that excessive 
speculation was the cause of this fraud. The merchants and local 
dealers expecting a rise, bought the uncleaned cotton at rates repre- 
senting £12 (Rs. 120) per khdiHli. A fall came before the dealers got 
rid of their interest in this cotton, and the value of a khdnJi fell to 
£9 2.S (Rs. 91). In ' self-defence’ they had to make good their loss 
by mixing with the cotton from twenty-6ve to forty-six per cent of 
cotton seed. After the detection of this fraud, government agen- 
cies* for examining and stamping cotton bales were established at 
Surat and Broach. This state supervision lasted for ten years, and 
during that time ' fair Broach,’ from being jd. a pound less in value 
than saw-ginned Dharwar, became worth jd. a pound more.^ In 
1861, on account of its cost, government decided to give up the 
scrutiny of cotton at Broach. In the following terms the Bombay 
chamber of commerce petitioned government against the with- 
drawal of the establishment. “ Its supervision,” they said, “ has con- 
tinued to produce the most marked and salutary effect in raising the 
character of Broach cotton, which, from being the most adulterated, 
has become the most pure of the native seeded cotton.” ^ In spite 
of the remonstrances of the chamber of commerce, the establishment 
at Broach w'ould seem to have been withdrawn, and in 1862 the 
chamber of commerce noticed that, since the discontinuance of 
government supervision, adulteration with seed had increased at 
Broach, and ‘ Broach cotton that formerly ranked above saw-ginned 
Dharwar was now of less value than Dholera.’ The respective values 
in 1862 were, for a Bombay hhdndi of saw-ginned Dharwar, £61 
(Rs. 610) j of Dholera, £42 10s. (Rs. 425) ; and of Broach, £40 (Rs. 400). 
In consequence of these representations government in 1862 appoint- 
ed a commission to visit the different cotton-producing districts of the 
presidency, and make inquiries into the alleged frauds in the packing 
of cotton. The members of the commission, who went to Gujarat, 
found that at Broach^ adulteration was ‘ open, systematic, and 
universal.’ The excessive adulteration iu 1862 has been attributed 
to the opposite cause to that assigned in 1849. In 1849 it was a 
falling market, and in 1862 it was a rising market. The rise in prices 


' This supervision would seem to have been carried on by the ordinary district 
police. 

^ Keport of Chamber of Commerce, 1S60-C1. — Jlajor Moore’s Report, 4, 5. 


® Chamber of Commerce, 3 of 1862. The marginal 
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* Major Moore’s report, 58. 
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in 1862 is said to have been so rapid, that what A rejected as bad, 
B took, knowing that, bad though it was, the cotton would in a few 
days become valuable.^ The commission of 1862 were of opinion 
that the existing law^ had failed to check adulteration. At the 
same time, the commission offered certain suggestions, which ulti- 
mately were embodied in Act IX. of 1863. The framers of this Act 
hoped to succeed where the former measure (Reg. III. of 1829) had 
failed, by appointing officials to act the part of prosecutors. The 
presses were to be licensed, and the prosecutors, under the name of 
inspectors, were to ‘ suppress the use of unlicensed presses, and to 
examine cotton offered for compression, or exposed, or intended for 
sale.' For the first year after the passing of Act IX. of 1863, the 
Bombay chamber of commerce reported that, ‘ as a rule, cotton had 
come forward free from seed.’* In 1869 the adulteration of cotton 
was again on the increase, and a bill was passed by the local legis- 
lative council making the provisions of Act IX, of 1863 more 
stringent. This bill did not, however, become law. The old Act (IX. 
of 1863) continues to be worked; and at Broach the balance of the 
opinions of the European merchants would seem (1875) to be, that, 
though the provisions of the Act are not sufficiently stringent, the 
scrutiny of the inspectors ‘ prevents the practice of the grosser forms 
of adulteration.’ 

Among the crops of the district, Indian millet, Jmvdr (Holcus 
sorghum), holds the second place. Of 394,200 acres, the total area 
of state land cultivated in 1874, 78,601 acres, or i9‘93 per cent, 
were devoted to jmvdr. As compared with 1859-60, the returns for 
1874 show a decrease of _/’«(«(>’ cultivation amounting to 3,093 acres, 
or 3‘78 per cent. Jmvdr is the staple grain crop, and the food of 
the people of black-soil villages. In ordinary land it is sown alone ; 
but in rich tracts pulses are grown with it. This crop is never 
grown in the same field in two successive seasons. There are two 
varieties oi jmvdr (Holcus sorghum), locally called rdtadio, producing 
a reddish grain, and sundio (Sorghum cernuum), a white grain. 
Except in the Ankleswar sub-division, south of the Narbada, the 
chief crop, or what is called the cold-weather, fthidht jmvdr, is 
sown in August, and gathered during February ; the minor crop, 
called the jmvdr of the rainy months, chomdsu, is sown in June, 
and reaped about the end of October. Jmvdr succeeds best after 
cotton. After jmvdr, if the field has not been manured, a season of 
fallow, or ivdsal, should follow; or else a crop of gram, taJ, hiver, or 
wheat. The following statement gives the results of five experiments 
to ascertain the cost of cultivation and the value of the out-turn 
of an acre of jmvdr. The values quoted are twenty-five per cent 
below market prices ; — 


^ Letter from Mr. Cotton, of Broacli, — Major Moore’s report, 207. 

^ Reg. III. of 1829. Act XV. of 1861 extended the provisions of Reg, III. of 1829 
to the Islands of Bombay and Kolaba. 

® Major Moore’s report, 75. 
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Statement shoicing the results of Juicdr cultivatiou. Chapter IV. 


Cost of Cultivation in Rupebs. ^ 

Outturn 

PER ACRE IN 

Pounds. 

Value of Crop per 
aere. 

.^gicnlture. 

Indian millet. 
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j vesting. 
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1 1,400 

1,000 

35 1 9 

3 10 2| 

16 6 9 

1 12 10| 

^3 


84 

3 

; 11 11 

j 400 

2,000 

16 14 3 

1 13 9f 

5 3 3 

0 11) 


(a) This total {Rs. 12) is the rent tor two years (one fallow), at Rs. 6 per acre. 


An acre of Juwdr in the inferior black-soil villages will not yield 
more than IGO to 280 pounds of grain. On the other hand, as the 
supply of grass in those villages is very scanty, the straw is more 
valuable than that grown in the richer soils. When juwdr is grown 
more for the sake of its straw than for its grain, the seed is thickly 
sown, and in this case 500 bundles of straw would be an average 
crop. When the grain is ripening it is much exposed to the attacks 
of flocks of birds, and the most constant watch has then to be kept. 

A few days’ neglect, and nothing will be left to the reaper but 
straw. 

Among the crops of the district, wheat, ghau, holds the third Wheat, 
place. Of 39 1,200 acres, the total area of state land cultivated in 
1874, 50,837 acres, or 12'89 percent, were devoted to wheat. As 
compared with 18.59-60, the returns for 1874 show a decrease of 
wheat cultivation amounting to 14,889 acres, or 22’64 per cent. 

This falling off in wheat would seem to be partly due to the exten- 
sion of the growth of cotton, stimulated by the high prices which 
cotton still fetched. Crops of wheat suffer in the same way as 
fields of Jidcur, the open plains on which it grows abounding with 
herds of antelope and flocks of crane. Two kinds of wheat are 
raised in this district, — the lidasla, a white grain, and the A'dt/ia, which 
has a reddish tinge, and is less valuable by about twenty per cent. 

The wheat most commonly grown is bearded. It reaches a height 
of eighteen inches. Sown late in September, or early in October, 
it ripens in March, when it is pulled up by the roots, carted to 
the village thrashing-floor, and trodden out by cattle driven round a 
post. Wheat is, perhaps, the most uncertain of all crops. If there 
has been too little rain, it is eaten up by a small locust, khafedi. 

If the rains have been excessive, the crop is blighted. Another 
objection to the culture of wheat is the large quantity of seed 
required. This is not less than forty pounds an acre, and has gene- 
rally to be borrowed from the village grain- dealer at about twice 
its value. In 1872 several experiments were made to test the average 
yield of wheat. In six of those made in good and average soils, 
it was found that, without irrigation or manure, an acre will yield 
from 420 to 1,476 pounds. This outturn, calculated at prices about 
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twenty -five per cent below cui’rent market quotation at the time of 
l;he experimentj gives the following results : — 


Statement showing the results of Wheat cultivation. 
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The following are the details of an attempt to start an export 
trade in Broach wheat. In 1844 the honourable court of directors 
ordered that 233 bags, containing 11,152 pounds of hdusia, wheat, 
equal to 160 bushels English measure, should be exported for the 
English market. The wheat, in the first instance, cost £17 (Rs. 170), 
at £1 (Rs. 10) per /laki of 656 pounds, and £9 16s. lOcZ. (Rs. 98-6-8) 
additional before reaching Bombay, made up of the following 
charges : carting from village, 3s. (Rs. 1-8); sifting free of earth, 2s. 1 d. 
(Rs. 1-0-8); cost of putting up in 133 gunny bags, £5 5s. (Rs. 52-8) ; 
duty at Broach, £1 7s. 3d. (Rs. 13-10); freight to Bombay, £2 19s. 6d. 
(Rs. 29-12). Three bags were damaged in transit, and only 230 ship- 
ped from Bombay. The charge for these amounted, under the agency 
of the chamber of commerce, to 19s. (Rs. 9^), making the cost of 160 
bushels at this stage Rs. 277-14-8, or, in English money, at Is lid. 
exchange, £26 12s. 8d. From the account rendered by the Liverpool 
consignee in detail, it appears that the total expenses from 
Bombay to warehousing in Liverpool, amounted to £28 Is. lid. 
On the passage to England some of the wheat became bad ; fifty-three 
bags were thrown overboard, and three had to be emptied into the 
others to fill up, so that only 176 bags remained saleable. These 
reahzed £35 7s. 9d., at prices from 3s. fid. to 5s. per bushel, the 
market rate for home wheat being then 6s. lOd. per bushel. The 
wheat was said to be unfit for making into bread, though well suited 
for the manufacture of size. The result of the experiment was a loss 
of £19 6s. lOd. to the shippers. A second experiment was made in 
1845; but weevils attacked the wheat, and this consignment also 
showed a loss. 

Among the crops of the district, rice, ddngar, holds the fourth 
place. Of 394,200 acres, the total area of state land cultivated 
in 1874, 20,359 acres, or 5T6 per cent, were devoted to rice. As 
compared with 18o9-60, the returns for 1874 show an increase of 
rice cultivation amounting to 6,129 acres, or 43-07 per cent. Three 
varieties of rice are grown, a fine kind, sukhvel, raised under tanks 
in a few villages of the Ankles war sub-division ; sutarsdl, the rice of 
medium quality most generally eaten, is common in Jambusar ; and 
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dhudnl, the coarse rice, drilled in dry-crop Jand as in ordinary cereal 
cultivation. Only the first variety is transplanted from nurseries ; 
the second is sown broadcast in semi-flooded beds, or drilled direct 
into the moist soil. The following is a statement of the expenses 
and profits of rice cultivation : — 


Statement shoivinrj the residts of Rice cultivation. 
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The best rice-lands are situated in the Hansot villages of the 
Ankleswar sub-division. As a rule, forty pounds of rice in husk 
yield twenty-seven pounds of clean rice. The husk, TiUsM, is given 
to milch buffaloes with oil-cake. 

Among the crops of the district, millet, hdjri {Holcus spicatus), 
holds the fifth place. Of 394,200 acres, the total area of state land 
cultivated in 1874, 16,087 acres, or 4’08 per cent, were devoted to 
tajfi. As compared with 1859-60, the returns for 1874 show an 
increase of bdjri cultivation amounting to 4,671 acres, or 40’91 per 
cent. Bdjri is the staple grain crop, and is the principal article of 
food in light soil villages. It is never raised by itself, but always 
with a mixture of pulses, which gives this kind of cultivation the 
general name of kathol. 

In 1787 Dr. Hove gave the following account of the cultiva- 
tion of indigo in some villages of the Jambusar sub-division : “ The 
indigo was partly inter-sown with cotton and on some plantations 
with millet and other grains. The lines were divided about sixteen 
inches from each other, in which the cotton shrubs stood pretty thick. 
The above-mentioned grains were scattered between without the 
least regularity. I understood from the planters that they suffer 
the indigo to grow for two seasons, and commonly have three crops 
a year. The first crop was already (November 25th) removed, and 
on the lower plantations the second was just being cut. The third 
is inferior, and is not ready before the hot season sets in.”^ But even 
then indigo had long ceased to be a product of any importance, and 
before 1820 its cultivation would seem to have been entirely given 
up. In 1847-48, 434^ acres in Jambusar were under indigo, and 
538 acres in 1873-74. 


' Bom. Govt. Sel. No. X\'I., 49. 
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Of the total area of 10,256 acres classed as garden land, a con- 
siderable portion consists of the fresh alluvial, hhdtha, soils, yielding 
vegetables and tobacco without irrigation. 

In 1872 only 120 acres of sugar-cane were cultivated. Formerly 
there was a tract of sugar-cane land that gave its name to the village 
of Sakarpur on the left bank of the Narbada, a few miles below the 
town of Broach. But this has been most of it washed away. The 
cultivation of this crop, mixed with oil- seeds and condiments, such 
as ginger and turmeric, scarcely repays the ryot for the risk he 
incurs. 

Grown without irrigation in fresh alluvial deposits, tobacco is one 
of the most profitable crops of the district. It is cultivated to 
some extent in the light soils, but more commonly in river lands, 
where the surface is generally so sandy as to make it appear that 
nothing could possibly grow on it. The method of cultivation^ 
adopted in such cases is to bore through the sand with a scoop 
attached to a long handle until the loam is reached, sometimes 
six feet below the surface. These holes are then filled up with 
earth gathered from the banks of the river, and receive the tobacco 
seedling previously raised in a nursery in ordinary soil. The process 
is laborious, but it has its reward in magnificent crops. The aver- 
age cost of raising an acre of tobacco may be estimated at £4 
(Rs. 40) ; the rent of the land representing an additional charge of 
£1 10s. (Rs. 15 ), The produce per acre will vary from 800 to 1,200 
pounds, valued at £19 to £28 10s. (Rs. 190 to 285), leaving a net 
profit of from £13 10s. to £23 (Rs. 135 to 230). There are, however, 
special risks attending the cultivation of tobacco. The crop may be 
destroyed by floods, or injured by the parasitic growth, called thuntha, 
which sprouts out from the roots of the plant, and robs the leaf of its 
bitterness. 

The only kind of hemp grown in the district is the Bombay hemp, 
sdn (Crotalaria juncea), and of it only 28 acres were cultivated in 
1874. From details furnished in 1855, it appears that hemp is raised 
only in a few villages on the banks of the klahi and Narbada rivers,^ 
The plant would grow freely in other parts of the district, but the 
regular cultivators dislike to grow it. The cultivation is left to fisher- 
men, who afterwards extract the fibre and work it up into string 
and ropes. In 1855 there was an export of 64,640 pounds (808 
Bengal mans) of hemp, but .since then this export would seem to have 
ceased. 

In 1 848 the Dhanturia island, in the Narbada, about six miles below 
Broach, was leased to a Parsi gentleman for the growth of mul- 
berry trees.3 Hundreds of mulberry trees were planted; worms 
were brought from Kaira, and silk produced equal, if not superior 
to Chinese stufFs ; but the enterprise was not a commercial success’ 


1 Castor-oU seeds planted in this way grow to the size of a tree. 

’ Collector of Broach to Revenue Commissioner, N. D., 24th April 1855. 
’ Govt. Resolution No. 2585, dated 6th May 1848. 
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as Mr. Pestonii ultimately found himself compelled to resign the ti’ade 
under the burden of a debt of some hundred pounds sterling.* 

An instance of what ordinary land is capable of yielding by irriga- 
tion and an intelligent mode of high culture came under observation 
in 1 8 74 in the town of A'mod. A held four and a half acres in extent, 
the freehold of a religious mendicant, formerly used as a common 
grazing-ground, was, at the instance of a market-gardener, h'trJihia, 
converted into garden land by the sinking of a well. This well, which 
cost £40 (Rs. 400), instead of watering the whole field, supplied only 
one and a half acres of it. For the use of these one and a half acres, 
the market-gardener agreed to pay an annual rent of £3 (Rs. 30). 
The laud was ploughed and manui-ed as in ordinary dry-crop culti- 
vation, and was permitted to lie fallow until after the close of the 
rainy season. The field was then sub-divided into 800 plots, each 
plot eight cubits long by four broad, ridged and worked with the hoe, 
korldli, on the principle of spade husbandry. The only labourers em- 
ployed on the field were the members of three families of market- 
gardeners. Having previously prepared nurseries of onions, garlic, 
ginger, and a great variety of vegetables and herbs, the gardeners 
moved the young plants into the larger beds, irrigating each day at the 
rate of 100 beds, so as to water the entire field once in eight days. 
After a few days, when the plants were well settled in their new 
beds, women brought baskets of well-pounded snuff-like oil-cake, klioJ, 
and scattered about ten pounds of this preparation evenly and 
carefully over each bed. The land was immediately flooded, and in 
a few days more the plants had made the most marked progress. 
These gardeners weed and thin with great care, and keep the beds a 
picture of neatness. The water-channels and ridges are planted 
with mustard, fennel, and other herbs, so that not an inch of ground 
is left waste. When its crop has been gathered from a bed, the 
soil is immediately turned over, worked with fresh manure, and re- 
planted on the principle that tap-roots succeed fibrous roots, and leaf 
crop succeeds bulbs. In this way a single bed yields three crops in 
the season, valued at 2s. (Re. 1) per bed, the common rate at which 
the retail vendor purchases the crop. By this simple computation, 
the produce is worth £80 (Rs. 800) to the cultivators, and affords 
additional profits to the vendor. The cost of cultivating this field 
may be thus summed up : rent, £3 (Rs. 30) ; irrigation, £5 14s. 
(Rs. 57) per acre, but in this case a pair of bullocks and two men 
were employed on one and a half acres for eight mouths in the year, 
so the field is liable to the full charge of £17 2s. (Rs. 171) ; farm-yard 
manure, £2 10s. (Rs. 25) ; oil-seed manure, 8,000 pounds, at thirty 
pounds for a shilling = £13 6s. (Rs. 133) ; seed, £3 (Rs. 30) ; the wages 
of three families, three men at 4^4. (3 annas), and three women at 
3|(L (2^- annas)„a day, for eight months, at the rate of labourer’s 
wages only, £24 15s. (Rs. 2474) ; in cost of cultivation £63 13s. 
(Rs. 6364) ; net profit £16 7s. (Rs. 1634). Thus five men and three 
women were provided with the full wages of agricultural labour 
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during eight months of the year, and divided between them £16 7s. 
(Es. 163|) out of the proceeds of one and a half acres of garden land. 

As far as has been ascertained. Broach would not seem to have 
seriously suffered from fires or from floods. In ordinary years the 
Narbada overflows a portion of the lands on its banks. But sucli 
freshes do no harm, and even in the great flood of 1837, when the 
waters of the Narbada and of the Tapti are said to have joined, no 
damage would seem to have been caused either to the district or to 
the city of Broach.^ The natural calamities from which the district 
has been known to suffer are storms, famines, and smaller losses 
such as those caused by locusts, boll-worm, and mildew. 

In the year 1 781 a storm passed over the district of Broach, of 
which Mr. Forbes has left an account in his Oriental Memoirs : 
“ Two years before I left India, some weeks previous to the setting 
in of the south-west monsoon (May), we had the most dreadful 
storm ever remembered in Gujarat. Its ravages by sea and land were 
terrible ; the damage at Broach was very great, and the loss of life 
considerable. The storm came on so suddenly, that a Hindu wedding 
party passing in procession through the streets by torch-light with 
the usual pageantry of palanquins, led-horses, and a numerous train 
of attendants, were overtaken by the tempest, and fled for shelter 
into an old structure, which had for ages withstood the rage of the 
elements. On that fatal night, from the violence of the winds and 
rain, both roof and foundation gave way, and seventy-two of the com- 
pany were crushed to death. At our villa every door and window 
was blown away ; the elements rushed in from all directions, and 
spoiled furniture, pictures, books, and clothes. The roof of the 
stable giving way, the main beam killed a fine Arabian horse, and 
maimed several others. The garden next morning presented a 
scene of desolation, strewed with large trees torn up by the roots, 
broken pillars, seats and ornaments, sea and land birds, wild and 
tame animals, porcupines, guanas, serpents, and reptiles, all crushed 
together. Large fish from the ocean, together with those of the 
river, were left upon the banks, and covered the adjacent fields. 
One of the company’s armed vessels, lately come from Bombay, was 
lost in the river, together with a great number of large cotton boats 
and other craft richly laden.” 

The years 1630 and 1631 are said to have been seasons of famine, 
in which large remissions were granted, and supplies of grain distri- 
buted in charity by the Musalman rulers. In 1755, ow ingto failure 
of crops, half the land revenue had to be remitted through almost 
the whole district. 1760, 1761, 1773, 1786, and 1787 were years in 
which one or more parts of the district verged upon famine, and 
the revenue had to be very largely remitted. The great famine 


^ In 1834 about 866 houses in the town of Broach are said to have fallen down 
in consequence of the rising of water in the Narbada river, which caused a damage of 
5,940 (Rs. 59,400).— Secretariat, Judicial Volume 340 of 1850. 

^ Forbes' Oriental Memoirs, Vol. III., 53. 
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of 1790, locally known as tke 'forty-seven,’ siultdlo, because it 
took place in the Samvat year 1847, was caused by tbe entire failure 
of the ordinary rain-fall. This famine lasted for one year. During 
the distress, which was very great, numbers of people dying of 
hunger, the Majmudars, Lallubhai and A'sharani, who had large quan- 
tities of grain stored in their warehouses, distributed it in charity 
to the poor. Since the beginning of the present century six years 
of scarcity, amounting almost to famine, are recorded. Of these, one 
in 1812, was due to the ravages of locusts ; one, in 1S19, to excessivei 
rain; one, in 1885, to frost; and three, in 1838, 1810, and 1868, to 
either total or partial failure of the usual supp ly of rain. The famine 
of 1812, locally known as the 'sixty -nine ’ famine, from having hap- 
pened in the Samvat year 1869, was caused by a visitation of locusts, 
which, driven out of Marwar by the failure of the rains of 1811, 
spread over Kathiawar and northern Gujarat. The district of Broach 
would seem to have been the limit of their progress southwards.' 
During the time of this famine strict orders are said to have been 
issued to the Wanias, forbidding them to sell more grain to the 
people than was actually required to maintain life. The sales of 
grain were superintended by government officers. Many deaths 
are reported to have occurred, but the victims of the famine would 
seem to have been immigrants from northern Gujarat. Of the regu- 
lar inhabitants of the district comparatively few are said to have 
perished. In 1819 two heavy rainy seasons succeeding each other 
destroyed the major portion of the crops. But though distress was 
general, few, if any, lives are said to have been lost. In 1835 the 
cold, following on a season of excessive rain-fall, was so severe that 
the crops were destroyed, and the country reduced to a state of dis- 
tress, bordering on famine. The failures of rain in 1838, 1810, and 
so late as 1868, were serious enough to force the cultivators to drive 
their cattle to graze in the hills, and many villages were for the 
time deserted. Years of partial drought have been numerous. 

With regard to the boll-worm, by which the cotton crop in all 
seasons is liable to be injured, Mr. Stormont ^ says that, " in his 
opinion, it is the larva of a hymonopterous insect, a beautiful fly, 
about three-fourths of an inch long, having the anterior pair of wings 
of a yellowish colour marked with small round spots of dark rod. On 
opening a pod damaged by the boll-worm, a number of very small 
black flies, and sometimes several small beetles, are found. These 
insects have probably made use of the hole bored by the boll-worm.” 

As to mildew, another of the minor causes of loss to the cultivator, 
Mr. Stormont writes : “ Mildew is the only destructive disease I know, 
and that does not seem, as a rule, to do much harm. Mildew is, no 
doubt, due to some peculiar state of the atmoshpere, but I am not 
quite clear what conditions are most favourable to its formation. 
The heavy dews that fell about the beginning of the year cleared it 
off considerably.” 


' Trans. Bom. Lit. .Soo. (1819), 297. 

" Report of the ISupuriuteiulent of Agricultural Experiments, 1870-71. 
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CHATTER Y. 

TRADE. 

In Broach there ai-e three means of communication, — by road, 
by sea, and by rail. Till 1803, when the tax known as the local 
fund cess was first levied, the district was wuthout made roads. 
At that time cart traffic was confined to the fair-weather months. 
During the rains, those forced to travel were carried in palan- 
quins by men of the Bhoi caste, or rode from village to village upon 
oxen. 

Since 18G3, in spite of the special difficulties of road making 
in the Broach district, with its want of metal, and the numerous 
inlets of the sea that intersect so much of its surface, considerable 
progress has been made. Thirteen lines of road extend (1875) over 
a total distance of 1431 miles. Of these roads some have been made 
at the joint expense of government and of the local funds, while 
the expense of others has been met entirely from the latter source. 
All are at present kept in repair out of local funds. The roads 
of the district form two groups — one to the north, and the other 
to the south of the Narbada. The northern group contains : 1. A 
road, twenty-eight miles in length, running from Jambusar in the 
north of the district through A'mod south to Broach. This line is 
partly bridged and gravelled. 2. A line, thirteen and a half miles 
long, running north-west from the Palej railway station to the town 
of A'mod. 3. A road, seven miles long and partly bridged, joining 
the town of Wiigra with the main line from Jambusar to Broach. 
These roads unite at the village of Derol, eight miles north of Broach. 
4. A road, twenty-five miles long, running west, joins the town of 
Broach with Dehej . 5. A road, five miles long, runs along the right 

bank of the Narbada from Broach west to Dasan. 6. A road, ten and 
a half miles long, runs east from Broach and joins it with Sukaltirth, 
the famous place of pilgrimage. South of the Narbada a group of 
four roads centres in the town of Hansot. These are ; 1. A road, 
nine miles long, running from Hansot south-west to the village 
of Katpor. 2. A road, eleven miles long, from Hansot to Sahol on 
the right bank of the Kim river. This road, in connection with 
which is a bridge over the Kim, is the highway for the passage of 
the produce of the lands of the Ankleswar sub-division southwards 
to^ Burat. 3. A road, nine miles long, running south-east from 
Hansot to the Panoli railway station. 4. A road, metalled and 
partly bridged, twelve miles long, running east from Hansot to 
Ankleswar. Besides the group that centres at Hansot, there is a 
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roadj three miles longj running north from the town of Ankleswar 
to Borbhatha ; a short line of one and a half miles running north- 
west from Sahol to Ilav ; and a line, nine miles long, running east 
from Ankleswar to the frontier of the Rajpipla territory. 

Of six buildings provided by government for the accommodation 
of district officers, three — at Broach, Alehegam, and Sitpon Tankaria 
— are in the Broach sub-division ; two, at the port of Tankari and 
Jambusar, are in the Jambusar sub-division ; one, at Hansot, is in 
Ankleswar. For the convenience of travellers three rest-houses, or 
fUt(ira)nsJiiUns,h&\e been built, one at each of the Broach, Chamargam, 
and Palej railway stations; each of these rest-houses is provided with 
separate quarters for Europeans and for natives. 

There arc eleven ferries kept up throughout the year. Of these, 
one, at Kavi, in the Jambusar sub-division, is across the Mahi ; the 
rest are over the Narbada. Of those on the right bank of the 
Nai'bada, two start from the town of Broach, one from the custom- 
house to the west of the town, and the other from Mojampor on its 
eastern side. About two miles farther up afen-y plies at Jahadeshvar, 
and another at Tavra three miles beyond. Ten miles more, above 
Sukaltirth, at a village called Nikora, there is another ferry, and one 
six miles further at Jauor, On the left bank of the Narbada ferries 
start from Borbhatha nearly opposite the town of Broach, and from 
Bakarpur, about five miles further down the river. There is also 
a ferry to the island of Dhanturia, in the bed of the Narbada, about 
nine miles below Broach. Of these, the first four ferries were in the 
year 1874-75 farmed, yielding a revenue of £315 Gs. (Rs. 3,153). The 
rest are maintained by the local funds for the convenience of passen- 
gers, who are carried free of charge. Besides the permanent ferries, 
during the rainy season, in the following villages, either rafts, tarupa, 
or boats, are kept up at the expense of the local funds : in the 
Jambusar sub-division, at Islampor, Khanpor, Dospor, and Bojadra ; 
in the A'mod sub-division, at Sarbhan and Dhadhar; and in the 
Wagra sub-division, at Vilayet and Argama. 

Till within the last fifteen years the highway of the trade of the 
district, as well as of the trade of a large section of Gujarat and of 
western Malwa, was through the ports of Broach and Tankari down 
the estuaries of the Narbada and the Dhadhar. Since the opening of 
the railway the trade by sea has fallen off. It is still, however, 
large enough to support a fleet of small coasting vessels, and 
occasionally to bring into the Narbada foreign ships of larger size. 

The following details show the character of the shipping and the 
general arrangements under which the trade of the ports of Broach 
and Tankari is at present (1875) carried on. Besides the flat- 
bottomed ferry-boat, tJwpdo, canoes, kotiu, either hollowed tree 
trunks or plank-built skiffs, and deep-sea fishing-boats, JidiU, three 
kinds of craft carry on the sea trade of the district. These are the 
machhvo, the paddv, and the hatelo. 

Of these the 'iiiachlti-o is the smallest, varying from one and a 
quarter to eight tons burden (3| to 221 l-fw ndix). The macJilico 
has one must and one triangular, or lateen sail, made of cotton cloth. 
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It is also supplied with. oars. Maehhvds are generally built at Broach 
of teak brought from the Rajpipla forests, and cost from £5 to £.50 
(Rs. 50 to 500). As a rule, vessels of this class belong to the 
captain, a Musalman or a Hindu Kharwa, probably a native of Surat. 
Exclusive of the captain, the crew of a viachhuo varies, according 
to the size of the boat, from two to five men. The rates paid to 
the sailors are; to Deliej, 4s. to 8s. (Rs. 2 to 4); to Gogo, 10*’. to 
12s. (Rs. 5 to G) ; to Tankari, 8s. to 12.5!. (Rs. 4 to 6) ; and to Surat, 
10s. to 14s. (Rs. 5 to 7). Besides this money payment the owner 
provides each of the crew daily with two pounds of kliichdi, that 
is, rice and split peas, or dal. A trip in a machlwo to Dehej takes 
from twenty-four to thirty hours ; to Gogo about four days ; about si.x 
days to Tankari, and eight days to Surat. The trade carried on by 
maehhvds is almost entirely local, in such articles as grass, timber, 
and bamboos. These boats seldom leave the Narbada, though occa- 
sionally they carry grain as far as Dehegam at the month of the Main, 
Gogo, and Surat. They also sometimes take part in the trade up 
the Narbada, carrying grain from Nandod to Broach. 

The second class of vessels, the paddv, vary in size from ten to 
thirty tons (28 to 84 khdndis). A paddv has two masts and three 
sails. Paddvs are generally built by Parsi or Hindu carpenters at 
Diiman, Balsar, and Bilimora, in the Surat district, and occasionally 
at Broach, Surat, Gogo, and Bhiiunagar. Their masts, as a rule, are 
made of teak. A paddv lasts from ten to twenty years. The expense 
of building a vessel of this class varies from £35 to £225 (Rs. 350 to 
2,250) according to the size of the boat. The sails cost from £15 
to £25 (Rs. 150 to 250). Sails are generally shaped by the sailors 
out of cotton cloth, doti, bought in Broach, or made to order by 
Dhers. Better k inds of cloth are woven at Balsar. European canvas 
is held to be the best material for sails, but is too expensive for 
general use. Country sails are never dyed. Once a year, in May, 
when the trading season is over, the sails are washed. Paddvs are 
employed in the coasting trade, north to the Gulf of Cutch, and 
to Balsar, Mahim, Bandora, and Bombay. They sometimes venture 
as far as the coast of Malabar. The paddvs generally belong to 
Hindu sailors, of the Kharwa caste, residing in the Surat district. 
Exclusive of the captain, the crew varies from five to nine men. 

The batelo, a larger edition of the paddv, varies from sixty-six to 
106 tons burden (185 to 297 khdndis). The batelo,^ says Mr. Vaupell, 
may be described as the dav (mentioned below) in miniature. It 
has, he says, invariably a flat square stern, a long grab-like head, 
two masts, and is rigged in lateen fashion. There are generally 
three sails, — the jib in front, the main lateen sail on the foremast, 
and on the second mast, near the stem, a smaller lateen sail called 
kiilmi. The following are the dimensions of a batelo of fifty tons 
(140 khdndis) : length from stem to stern sixty feet ; breadth of beam 
fifteen feet ; depth of hold ten feet ; length of keel forty-five feet. 
The head and stern-posts both diverge from the perpendicular with 
reference to the keel j the stern-posts at an angle of about 10°, and the 


‘ Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc., Vol. VII., 100. 
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head posts at an average angle of 45°. From their flat build, these 
vessels make much leeway on a windj especially if in ballast or with 
a cotton cargo. They are usually built of teak, chiefly at Surat, 
Bilimora, Balsar, Daman, and Dahanu, in the Taniia di.strict. When 
new a hatelo costs, according to its size, from £150 to £500 (Rs. 1,500 
to 5,000). They last for about forty years. The sails for a boat of 
from fifty to eighty tons (140 to 224 IchdjiJig) cost altogether about 
£35 (Rs. 350). Of this total, the price of the jib is from £4 to £5 
(Rs. 40 to 50), of the main-sail abimt £20 (Rs. 200), and of the small- 
er lateen sail, hahni, £5 to £15 (Rs. 50 to 150). These sails are 
made in Broach, Balsar, Bilimora, and Surat. The vessels engaged in 
this coasting trade, during the first two months of the rains, remain 
in shelter at Broach, Balsar, Bilimora, Surat, and Bhaunagar. They 
put to sea again soon after cocoanut-day (August). The chief part of 
the trade is now to the Malabar coast. An ordinary voyage to Malabar 
at the beginning of the fair season, in the end of August, takes from 
ten to twenty days. The return passage requires from twenty-five to 
thirty days, according to the strength of the north-east wind. About 
fifty per cent of the larger class of hatdds are the property of their 
captains; the rest belong to Hindu or Pdrsi capitalists. Exclusive 
of the captain, tandrl, the crew of a butelo of sixty tons consists 
usually of from twelve to thirteen men. For a trip from Broach to 
Bombay and back, taking on an average from one to two weeks, the 
amount usually (1874) paid to a common sailor is ] Is. (Rs. 5-8), and 
£1 2s. (Rs. 11) to the captain. Before the railway was opened the 
pay of the men for a trip from Broach to Bombay and back is said to 
have been 16s. (Rs. 8), and for the captain £1 10s. (Rs. 15). In 
April, when strong winds may be expected, the rates of ii-eiglit are 
increased and the pay of the sailors advanced by 28. (Rs. 1), and of 
the captain by 4s. (Rs. 2). To Malabar and back, on an average from 
eight to ten weeks’ sailing, each of the crew gets about £ 1 1 Os. (Rs. 1 5), 
and the captain £3 (Rs. 30). To Karachi and back, a voyage lasting 
from five to seven weeks, the rates are, for the sailor £1 lO.s-. (Rs. 15), 
and for the captain £3 (Rs. 30). To Cutch, a passage of five to six 
weeks, £1 to £1 4s. (Rs. 10 to 12), and £2 to £2 8s. (Rs. 20 to 
24) respectively. Sometimes, though such arrangements are not often 
made, a merchant agrees with a captain and crew to make a circular 
voyage, calling at several ports before returning to Broach. Tho 
different ports are generally visited in this order : from Broach to tho 
Malabar coast, thence to Cutch, from that to some port in Kathiawar, 
and so back to Broach. Such a voyage takes from three to four 
months. The captain would be paid £5 to £6 (Rs. 50 to 60), and 
the seamen about half that amount. During the voyage the hatclns, 
as a rule, come to an anchor at night. It they sail all night, the 
captain steers, sometimes by the stars, at other times by the compass, 
hoka, of which each captain is said to have one on board.* 
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^ The use of the eompass in navigating vessels of this class would seem to have 
been introduced during the last fifty years, as Mr. Williams saj's (Memoir 58) ; 
“ No compass is used, or reckoning kept in this navigation, hut sounding is much 
attended to.” Mr. Vaupell, however, (1819) says of the kotids : most of these 
vessels have a compass on hoard, though it is seldom used, except in rough weather 
when the coast is invisible. ' ’ 
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Of the foreign vessels that are said formerly to have visited the 
Narbada, the dav^ or haijlo, a greater batelo^ is the largest ship that 
carries the lateen sail, varying in size from 100 to 300 tons (280 
to 840 khdndis). Ships of this kind, belonging to the Persian Gulf 
or the Red Sea, are called davs, and those trading to Kathiawar, 
Cutch, and Karachi, haylds.^ Their rigging usually consists of one 
large mast formed of a single spar, to which is hoisted a huge lateen 
sail fixed to a long tapering yard hung in slings. Of this yard two- 
thirds remain behind and one-third projects in front of the mast. 
These ships have high square sterns and low grab-shaped bows, and are 
decked. Sometimes they are provided with guns. They seldom carry 
jibs or mizen-sails. The tack of the main -sail is made fast to the bow, 
and the main-sheet to the quarter abaft the beam. These vessels 
belong chiefly to, and are navigated by, Arabs. They have a crew of 
from ten to 100 or 150 men, and are common to the Red Sea, Persian 
Gulf, and the Western Coast of India. 

The craft next in size to the dav is the dingi, of from seventeen to 
1 70 tons (forty-eight to 476 HiitidisJ burden. The dingi differs from 
the dav in having either a round or square stern, genei’ally very lofty, 
and a mizen-mast. Unlike the dav, the dingi is not decked. In- 
stead of a deck it is furnished with an open hatchwork, consisting 
of loose beams fitting into sockets, and laid lengthwise and across 
the vessel. These beams, when the ves.sel is loading or unloading, 
can be taken out and put to one side. During the voyage they are 
again fastened down into their sockets, and over them a matting of 
flat-split bamboos is drawn. Besides the main-yard, the dingi has 
a moveable boom, to the outer end of which the forefoot or tack of 
the sail is fastened. The boom is then pushed forward several feet 
beyond the line of the vessels bow. This boom is a clumsy ar- 
rangement ; for each time the vessel tacks, the end of the boom 
has to be drawn in and again pushed forward. The rudder is also 
hung from the stern-post in a peculiar way, leaving a considerable 
opening between it and the vessel. This craft is peculiar to the 
coasts of Makran, Sind, and Cutch. The crew number from ten to 
twenty-five. Dingis usually carry two flagstaffs on the stern, each 
staff from four to six feet high. To the top of each a weather-cock 
is fixed, and the head is turned up involute. 

Next in order come the vessels of the Kathiawar coast and of the 
Gulf of Cutch. They are named either kotiu, paddv,^ or gaJhai, 
according as they are built with angular, square, or round sterns. 
Boats of this class vary in size from ten to fifty tons (twenty -eight 
to 140 khdndis) burden. They have two masts, a main and a mizen 


* Davs, it is said, do not now visit Broach. 

® The description of the boats brought under the head foreign vessels is ex- 
tracted frean Mr, Vaupell’s account— Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc., Vol. VII., 98. 

^ The term paddv is not restricted to the small hatdds mentioned above. The same 
name is applied to the cargo-boats plying in Bombay harbour, to the smaller sized 
coasting crMt in the Konhan, and to the large sized sea-going vessels noticed in the 
text capable of sailing across to Zanzibar. These latter are foreign vessels, and 
in carrying capacity are equal to, it not much greater than, kotids . — Note by Mr. 
Faulkner, assistant collector, salt department 
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mast, and on each, as a rule, they carry a lateen sail. Occasion- 
ally they hoist a trysail or jib, and, being of a sharp build, they 
usually sail well. These kotids and (lallxits are the pirate ships of 
former days. In 1819 they were said to be still occasionally, but 
very rarely, so used. Accoi’ding to the size of the vessel, its crew 
numbers from six to fifteen seamen. Besides the seamen there are 
the master, tandel, and the pilot, doiuji. Most of these vessels are 
furnished with a compass. The compass i.s seldom or never used 
except during rainy, cloudy, or boisterous weather, when the coast 
is invisible. As a rule, these boats, though a few are bold enough 
to trade across to Africa, rarely venture beyond soundings, and still 
seldomer sail out of sight of land. 
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The patimar, futemar, comes from the coast south of Bombay. patUndr. 
This, says Mr. Vaupell, is by far the best built, best found, and best 
navigated native vessel on the whole coast of the Indian Ocean 
from the Straits of Babel-Mandeb to the Gulf of Manar. Fnienulys 
vary from thii-ty-five to 100 tons (ninety-eight to 280 khd)iih's)h\irdeii. 

In shape they are sharp and narrow, and built of the strongest and 
best timber. Those vessels sail admirably, particularly on a wind. 

They have a main-mast, a mizen-mast, and a jib-boom, to which they 
hoist a large and small lateen sail and a jib. The masts of these 
faterndrs rake considerably forward. The sails are stout and well 
made, and large in proportion to the size of the ve.ssel. About 
one-fourth part of the length of the yard to which each of the lateen 
sails is attached projects in a long sharp point in front of the 
head of the mast. The chief peculiarity of the fafrmdr’s build is its 
keel. In other vessels the keel is generally a straiglit piece of timber 
nearly equal on all four sides, and of sufficient strength to raise the 
superstructure upon; but in these faf'iinh'd it consists some- 
times of three, often of two distinct pieces of timber. The first 
stretches in a straight line for about one-third of the length of the 
vessel; the second, whether of one or two pieces, is curved down- 
wards, the lower part, or what is technically' called the forefoot, 
terminating considerably below the line of the hinder or stern-post 
end. By this arrangement a considerable s}iace is left below the 
level of the keel. This space, wlien planked up, is n.seful in two 
ways : it enables the ve.ssel to sail close to the wind, and, when 
near rocky ground, by touching the bottom, the forefoot gives warn- 
ing sufficient to shove off the vessel before .she has grounded over 
all the length of her keel. The crews of these y'u/cnuir.s are com- 
posed principally of Roman Catholic Christians, though not unfro- 
quently Hindu fishermen both own and man these vessels. The 
order, cleanliness, subordination, and even decorum shown in the 
arrangements of these vessels were in 1819 said to be remarkable. 

Every rope was in its proper place duly coiled and ready for use, 
and every article was of the most sea-worthy description. The 
crew consists of a master, tanJel, with from ten to twenty men under 
him. The master has frequently a pilot to assist him in navigating 
the vessel, a leadsman, and several steersmen. 


Besides those foreign vessels, Mr. Vaupell mentions three local The dohodia, 
varieties of boats, — the dohodia, oria, and galbat , — which would seem 
c 705—53 
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to be no longer in use. The dohodia was a craft peculiar to Surat. 
It was built on the model of an English ketch, and is said to have 
been called dohodia, or one and a half, because it had a long and a 
short mast. The dohodia had yards and shrouds like an English 
ship, with square-sails and top-sails and top-gallant sails, a driver 
and mizen-top sail, with' try- sail and jib. The only thing remark- 
able in these imitations of ketches was a long, narrow strip of stem 
extending several yards from the stern-post, and on a level with 
the poop or upper deck, having a parapet railing, two feet high, 
running on each side, and closed with plank at the stem. Seldom 
more than two or three feet broad, and planked below, this gangway 
formed a sort of projecting gallery from which the whole vessel, when 
under sail, could be viewed. These vessels will soon, it was said in 
1819, be extinct ; for when one is decayed or lost, it is never replaced 
by a new one of the same construction, batelds or other vessel 
being preferred. The oria was peculiar to Broach. It is described 
as differing from a batelo only, in having a bluff round head like 
an English ship, and resembling precisely in model a ship's long- 
boat. The vessels called galbats belong to the ports on the west- 
ern shore of the Gulf of Cambay, and were in design like the batelo, 
except that the galbat was sharper built and had a rounded or an- 
gular stern. 1 

Strictly speaking, there are no harbours along the coast line of 
the Broach district. The estuaries of its rivers offer shelter to the 
coasting vessels during the stormy months of the rainy season. 

In 1820 there were five sea-ports, bandar, — Dehegam, at the 
mouth of the Mahi j on the right bank of the DhSdhar river, about 
six miles from its mouth, Tankari ; and on the left bank across from 
Tankari, about three miles further down the river, Gandhar ; on 
the right bank of the Narbada, Dehej, near the mouth of the 
river, and Broach, about thirty miles inland. Only at two of these 
ports. Broach and Tankari, was the trade of any importance. In 
1820 the traffic from these ports employed thirty batelds of from 
thirty to eighty tons burden (eighty-five to 225 khdndis.p In 1849 
the shipping had increased to seventy-nine vessels of an aggregate 
burden of 3,425^ tons (9,591 khdndis), or an average to each vessel 
of about 43 J tons (121 ^ khd,ndis). In 1873-74 the corresponding 
returns show forty boats registered, with an aggregate burden of 
210 tons (588 khdndis), or, on an average to each vessel, a capacity 
of five and a quarter tons (14| khdndis). 

In 1849 its trade in Mfilwa opium occasionally tempted steamers 
to visit Tankdri. But this trade does not now exist, as, since the 


The following are particulars of boats sometimes mentioned in books of travel • 
The grab, Arabic p7iMra6, Mar4thi gurdb, had rarely more than two masts, and was 
generally ^out loO tons burden. Some of the grabs, however, had three masts and 
weighed 300 tons. These ships carried broadsides of six to nine guns, and on their 
« 1'WO. “ine, or twelve pounders, pointed forward through 

™ bulk-heads, and designed to be fired over the bow The 
wtl'"’ “ Wge vessel, .and the ‘ baUoon,’ or balanv, a state 

barge Bom. Qnar. Rev., III., 56. See also The English in Western India, 167, 

“ Colonel Williams’s Memoir, 57. ’ 
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opening of the railway (1861), opium is no longer carried by sea. Chapter V. 
In 1869 an attempt was made to establish a line of steam ferry-boats 
from Broach to Gogo ; but the venture was not successful, and the 
steam-boats have been (1875) withdrawn. 

The average rates of freight are now (1875) to Bombay 2s. 6d. Freight. 

(Rs. 1-4) a bale. This would represent, on the amoun tof cotton ex- 
ported in 1874, a return of £2,728 (Rs. 27,280). The freight obtained 
from other produce cannot be directly calculated. But, following 
Mr. Davies’ estimate that other produce yields half as much more 
as cotton, the annual return for the capital and labour employed in 
the sea-carrying trade would be £4,092 (Rs. 40,920) in 1874, as 
compared with £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) in 1850. 

The portion of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India railway The railway, 
that lies within the limits of the Broach district was opened for 
traffic in 1861. The Broach section of the liue, twenty-eight miles 
in length, is provided with the five following stations : Panoli, 191 
miles distant from Bombay j Ankleswar, 198 miles ; Broach, 203 
miles j Chamargam, 211 miles; and Palej, 219 miles. 

^The chief engineering difficulties in constructing this part of the Narbada bridge, 
railway line were caused by the broad bed of the Narbada. The 
design originally adopted for spanning this, as well as other large 
rivers, consisted of piers composed of three cylindrical vertical cast- 
iron columns connected together with horizontal and diagonal 
wrought-iron bracings, with the addition of a pair of raking struts of 
the same dimensions and constructions as the columns, making 
angles of 30° with the vertical. The columns are cast in lengths 
of nine feet, and are 2' 6" in external diameter and one inch thick, 
the lengths being connected together with flanges and bolts. The 
diameter of the piles has been adopted as the least which will allow of 
a workman going inside to fasten the bolts and clean out the ‘ core.' 

The lower lengths of these columns are terminated with a screw 4' 6" 
diameter on ‘ Mitchell’s ’ principle, by means of which the columns 
are screwed into the ground to the required depth. The three ver- 
tical piles stand at a distance of fourteen feet centre to centre; the 
horizontal bracings are ‘ T ' ; the diagonal bracings are of angle iron, 
each bracing being fastened to lugs on the columns, secured at one 
end by a bolt, and tightened at the other by a gib and cotter. The 
piers are spanned by sixty-feet girders on ‘ Warren’s ’ principle. The 
bridge over the Narbada at first consisted of sixty-one spans, resting 
on piers of three vertical columns with raking struts ‘ up ’ and ‘ down ' 
stream. The height of the bridge from foundation or screw to rail, in 
mid-channel, was eighty-four feet, and the lower ends of the columns 
were sunk from fifteen to eighteen feet into the bed of the river. In 
July 1864, a flood, rising within twenty-one feet of rail-level, carried 
away six spans in the deep-water channel. From the experience 
gained from this flood it was decided to do .away with the strut piles 
as being a source of weakness, and to substitute in their place two 
extra vertical columns, making in all five vertical columns to the 


1 Extract from a paper on the B. B. and C. 1. Railway kindly drawn np by 
Mr. Bayley, the present resident engineer (1877). 
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pier, and connecting them at top by a covering girder of sufficient 
strength to carry the bridge and load in the event of the failure of an 
intermediate column. It was also suggested that cluster piers 
should be introduced at every sixth span, and that the joints of the pile 
columns should be strengthened by the addition of steel clamps 
attached to the lugs of the piles. These improvements were being 
gradually carried out, but were not completed when, in x4.ugust 1868, 
a flood, rising to within eighteen feet of rail-level, carried away four 
spans. After the subsidence of this flood it was found that these 
piers had been carried away from the effects of under-scour, their 
screws not being bedded in the clay. It was therefore decided that, 
in addition to the other improvements, it would be necessary to screw 
the columns of the pier in every case well into the clay These alter- 
ations on the origin.al design of the bridge wore carried out without 
a single interruption to the traffic of the line, and completed before 
the rainy season of 1871. The bridge, although severely tested by 
several high floods, stood well till the rainy season of 1876. The 
structure, as completed in 1871, consisted of sixty-eight spans, or a 
total length of 4,250 feet, with a maximum height of 120 feet from 
screw to rail-level, of which sixty feet were sunk below the bed of 
the river. The cost of the Narbada bridge up to 1871 was, according 
to the information furnished by the consulting engineer, £469,340 
(Rs. 46,93,400). 

At the time when the original bridge was built (1860), the heavy 
current of the stream lay on the right or Broach bank. Since then 
the main channel of the river has so entirely shifted towards the left 
bank, that, during the last seven oreightyears (1870-77), the southern 
bank has been gradually washed away, and driven back upwards of 
1,000 feet. The effect of this change in the direction of the current 
became apparent in the flood ot the Cth September 1876. Then the 
water, rising suddenly to the unprecedented height of thirty-five feet 
above high-water mark, or within 1-3' 6" of rail-level, washed away 
twenty-six spans, or upwards of 1,600 feet of the southern portion of 
the bridge. Across this gap a fair-weather bridge, 1,578 feet long, 
was thrown. As this could not stand the floods of the rainy season, 
a high-level bridge, on the same design as the old one, completed at 
a cost of about £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000), was opened for traffic on the 
27th April 1877. But this reconstruction is only a temporary measure. 
It has been determined, at a site about a hundred yards above the 
present crossing, to build an entirely new bridge. This structure 
will consist of twenty-five spans of wrought-iron girders, resting on 
piers composed of two cast-iron columns, fourteen feet in diameter 
below, and ten feet in diameter above ground. Each column will 
be one and a half inches thick, and will bo sunk to a depth of 123 
feet below rail-level. The estimated cost of the whole work is 
£375,000 (Es. 37,50,000.) 

For postal purposes the Broach district forms a part of the Gujarat 
postal division, and contains nine post offices, located at the following 
stations : Broach, Wagra, A'mod, Jambusar, Palej, Ankleswar, Uav, 
and Hansot. These stations are supervised by the inspector of post- 
offices in the Gujarat division, assisted by the sub-inspector of the 
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Surat and Broach districts. The officials in charge of the post offices, 
except at Broach, are styled deputy post-masters, with salaries vary- 
ing from £16 16s. to £48 (Rs. 168 to Rs. 480) per annum, and 
averaging £29 17s. (Rs. 298-8). As Broach is the disbursing office 
of the district, the officer in charge of that station is styled post- 
master, and draws a yearly salary of £90 (Rs. 900), rising to £114 
(Rs. 1,140). 

At the stations mentioned above, lettei-s are distributed by deli- 
very peons or by postal-runners. For this additional work, the latter 
are paid a trifling gratuity. The correspondence for surrounding 
villages is delivered by rural messengers, who also bring in to the 
station letters posted in letter-boxes placed at most of the villages. 
The rural messengers carry with them a stock of postage stamps for 
sale at the villages they visit. In the Broach district there are in all 
twelve delivery peons, and their salaries, ranging from £9 12s. to 
£12 (Rs. 96 to Rs. 120) a year, average £10 (Rs. 100) a year. The 
pay of the rural messengers, of whom there are eighteen, varies 
from £10 IGs. to £12 (Rs. 108 to Rs. 120) a year, and averages 
£11 6s. 74d, (Rs. 113-5). This staff of men is distributed according 
to requirements — letters being delivered in some places daily, and in 
others only once a week. Before railway times, the Bombay post 
used to be brought to Broach by runners, accompanied from village 
to village by a Bhil watchman. During the rains it sometimes took 
as much as eight days for the post to reach Broach, 

According to a statement furnished by the post-master general, 
Bombay, in 1870-71, the latest year for which information is avail- 
able, 164,260 paid letters, 71,310 unpaid, 28,372 service, and 1,906 
registered letters, or in all 265,848, were received ; 178,597 paid 
letters, 104,870 unpaid, 38,809 service, and 2,630 registered, or in 
all 324,906, were despatched. Under the new post office manual 
simitar details are not registered. 

In 1870-71 the receipts amounted to £453 (Rs. 4,530), and the ex- 
penditure to £650 (Rs. 6,500), showing a balance against the district 
service of £197 (Rs. 1,970) j the corresponding figures for 1873-74 
are — receipts, £651 (Rs. 6,510) ; expenditure, £1,146 (Rs. 11,460) ; 
balance against the district, £495 (Rs, 4,950). 

Besides the railway telegraph office, there is one government tele- 
graph office in the town of Broach. The amount of work that has 
of late years passed through this office will be seen from the follow- 
ing statement : — 


Statement showing the loorking of the Broach Telegrajth Office, 1861-1874. 


Year. 

State Messages. 

1 Private Messages. 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

No. 

Value. 

No. ! 

1 Value. 

■ 



£ s, d. 


£ 5. d. 

£ s. d. 


18G1-62... 

34 

8 12 14 

2,493 

438 4 6 

446 16 74 

1 No information 

1864-65... 

29 

5 1 lOi 1 

4,418 

738 14 3 

743 16 U 

) available. 







£ s. d. 

1870-71.. 

22 

6 4 0 i 

1,.561 1 

i 261 9 6 

267 13 6 

505 19 0 

1873 74. 

65 

17 8 0 

2,292 

i 338 2 0 

335 10 9 

546 11 91 
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The falling off in the number of private messages since 1864-65 is 
said to be chiefly due to the depression of trade. 

Articles of Trade. — Broach is one of the oldest ports in Western 
India. Eighteen hundred years ago it was one of the chief seats 
of the trade then carried on between India and the marts of Western 
Asia.^ 

In the time of the author of the Periplus (a.d. 64-200) flve dis- 
tinct trade routes would seem to have centered at Broach, or, as it 
was then called, Barugaza. Of these routes, two were by sea and 
three were by land. Of the sea routes, that of most consequence was to 
Southern Arabia and Egypt. The othei', a less important line of 
trade, was with the ports of the Persian Gulf. By land, merchan- 
dize went and came northwards through Minnagara in Sind ; east- 
wards, through Ujain, then the capital of Malwa ; and southwards, as 
far as Daulatabad (Tagara) and Paithan (Plithana), the chief towns 
of the Deccan. 

The following is the list of articles imported from Arabia and 
Egypt : of metallic substances and precious stones — gold and silver, 
brass, tin, lead, cinnabar (ore of quicksilver), stibium (sulphuret of 
antimony for tinging the eyes), white glass, topazes, and coral ; of 
vegetable products — wine, of which Italian wines are said to have been 
the favourite, though wine from Asia Minor and Arabia was also 
imported, sweet lotus, storax (an aromatic resin), and other perfumes ; 
of manufactured articles — cloth, plain and mixed, and variegated 
sashes half a yard wide. The imports by sea from the Persian 
Gulf were ‘ slaves, gold, and pearls in large quantities, but of an 
inferior sort; purple dates in great numbers, wine, and cloth of 
native manufacture.’ The imports by land are said to have been from 
the north ; of precious stones — the onyx ; of vegetable products — 
box, thorn, cotton of all sorts, long pepper ; of perfumes — spike- 
nard, costus (the root of an Himalayan thistle, Aucklandia), bedellium 
(a fragrant gum), and myrrh ; and of animal products — ivory and 
silk. From the east and south came onyx stones ; and of manufac- 
tured articles — porcelain, muslins, and cotton, both fine and for ordi- 
nary wear. 

The exports from Broach by sea are said to have been to 
southern Arabia and Egypt : of vegetable products — rice, clarified 
butter, oil of sesamum, cotton and sugar ; and of manufactured 
articles — muslin and sashes. To Oman, in the Persian Gulf, the ships 
are said to have taken from Broach : of metals — brass ; and of animal 
and vegetable products — horn, sandal- wood, and ebony ^ in round 
sticks. Besides these regular trade routes, Dr. Vincent alludes (II., 
366) to a traffic from Broach to Africa for gold, and ‘ probably to 
Malabar and Ceylon for pepper and cinnamon.’ 

' This aeconirJ'>9C early trade of Broach is condensed from Vincent’s Periplus of 
the Erythrean Sea, 

’ Vincent, II. , 342. OT)a-aiiivav which, from their apparent connec- 

tion with sesamum, puzzled ^NJincent, were perhaps sticks of ebony, sisam (Dalbregia 
acuminata). 
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In modern times, though the trade of Gujarat has never again 
centred in the ports of the Broach district. Broach had so far 
maintained its position as a mart, that from it, in the seventeenth 
century, ships sailed eastward to Java and Sumatra, and to the west 
as far as Aden and the ports of the Red Sea. No details as to the ’ ^ ' 

extent of the Broach trade at that time have been obtained; but 
the course of trade and the nature of the articles of import and of 
export are thus described ^ by a traveller who visited Broach in 
1636: “ In their trade with Arabia the vessels start from Broach 
in the beginning of March, and return in September. The imports 
from the Aden coast are chiefly gold and silver ; besides these, — 

coral, amber, misscit (a red dye), coffee and opium ‘ considered to be 
the best in all the east.' From Broach the exports to the Arabian 
coast are cotton, cloth, indigo, camphor, tobacco, alum, sulphur, 
benzoin, or benjamin (a gum, the resin of the Styrax benzoin), 
pepper, and other spices, myrobalans, and preserved fruits." With 
regard to the trade with the Persian Gulf, the same traveller says : 

“ Small vessels from Surat, Cambay, and Broach, leaving Gujarat in 
January and February, and returning in April and the beginning 
of May, trade with the Persian Gulf. From Persia these ships bring 
brocades, silk-cloths, velvets, camelots, pearls, dried fruits, such as 
almonds, raisins, nuts, and dates ; but especially they bring rose- 
water, of which they make a very great trade." 

The vessels that went to Sumatra (Achin) were of 120, 200, 
or 300 tons burden. To avoid the Portuguese, they were forced to 
start from Gujarat in May, and come back in October before the close 
of the stormy months. From Sumatra these ships brought sul- 
phur, benzoin (or benjamin), camphor, porcelain, carded wool, and 
pepper. They exported from Broach ‘ every sort of country-ware.’ 

With the Malabar coast there was a great trade. The ships 
reached Gujarat in December and left in April. From Malabar 
the imports were coir (cocoanut fibre) ; copra (dried cocoanut kernels) ; 
brown sugar; areca or betel-nut; ‘ patang’ Csappan-wood, Caesalpinia 
sappan (?));“ harpus,’ used for caulking ships ; rice and other provi- 
sions. The exports to Malabar were opium, salfi’on, coral, cotton, 
thread, sail-cloth, and fabrics of many other kinds. Those who 
traded to Europe took to Goa — stuffs, cotton, indigo, saltpetre, lac, 
sugar, myrobalans, dried fruits, cabinets, and lacquered work. The 
trade of which, before the Dutch and English came, the Portu- 
guese had the monopoly, was, of imports into Gujarat — ^lead, tin, 
vermilion, quicksilver, all kinds of cloth, ivory, sandal- wood, pepper, 
cardamoms, cloves, porcelain, china-ware, cocoanuts, coir, and Euro- 
pean vases of gold and silver gilt. The exports from Gujarat 
were, for Europe — cloths of different kinds, indigo, saltpetre, lac, 
sugar, myrobalans, preserved fruits, bedsteads, cabinets, and other 
lacquered work ; for China and Japan the exports were — butter, as- 
safoetida, opium, cumin seed, cotton, and thread. 

Later on, the foreign trade of Gujarat centred more and more 
in Surat, and from Surat was transferred to Bombay. The cotton 
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exported from Broach to China and Bengal was sent through 
Surat ^ and Bombay, and as far back as 1815 ^ the Broach ports had 
ceased to have any foreign commerce. The whole was a coasting 
trade south to Bombay and all the intermediate ports, and north 
as far as Mandvi in Ciitch. The imports were sugar, unwrought 
metals, woollens, cocoanuts, spices, and all kinds of Europe and 
China goods in use among the natives, with a small portion of teak, 
timber, bamboo, and rafters from Daman and the other ports in that 
neighbourhood, and government stores. The exports were cotton, 
grain, other products of the soil, and a few manufactures. 

Since 1837 the chief articles of trade from the Broach ports 
towards the south of Gujarat and the ports of the northern Konkan 
are, of exports — the flower of the mnhura tree (Bassia latifolia) and 
wheat ; of imports — molasses, rice in husk, betel-nut, plantains, bam- 
boo, and teak. To Bombay the exports are cotton and grain ; the 
imports — iron, coal, ropes, and miscellaneous articles. To Malabar 
and other ports south of Bombay there are no exports ; the im- 
ports are cocoanuts, coir-rope, betel-nut, pepper, sandal-wood, teak, 
and other kinds of timber. Towards the west and north to the 
Kathiawar ports, and to Outch, the exports are grain, cotton-seed, 
mahura flowers, tiles, and firewood ; the imports, chiefly stones for 
building. The traflic with Karachi is almost the same as that with 
Cutch. It is carried on only to a very limited extent. A vessel 
occasionally sails to Zanzibar and brings back white dates ; but this 
rarely happens. 


Under the head of navigation of the Narbada (p. 345), some account 
is given of the trade formerly (1820) carried on during the rains up the 
Narbada to Talakwara. This traffic is still maintained, though to a 
limited extent ; much of the produce, which at that time found its 
way to Broach by water is now taken to the different railway stations. 
The value of the goods conveyed by this route in 1874 is estimated at 
about £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000), of which £14,700 (Rs. 1,47,000) were 
imports into Broach, and £300 (Rs. 3,000) represented the value of 
the exports. The imports were chiefly grain, carnelian stones, timber, 
and firewood ; the exports salt and cocoanuts. 

From a statement* furnished by Colonel Williams, of the extent 
of the sea trade carried on in his time, it appears that in 1815-lG 
the imports into the city of Broach were valued at £147 772 12s 
(Rs. 14,77,726), and the exports at £38,959 18s. (Rs. 3’ 89 599)' 
These returns do not include the export of raw cotton which if 
taken at about £80,000, (Rs. 8,00,000),-* would give, for the entire 


1 The trade of Broach in 1805 was chiefly centred at Surat. ‘The n d 
country round Broach, consisting of cotton, cotton-yam, and niece ™ 

^hipped to Surat.’ — Milbum’s Oriental Commerce, 136. ® generally 

’ Colonel Williams’ Memoir, 57. 

® Colonel Williams’ Memoir, 58. 

* Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, VoL IL, 23.— Ko estimate of the . , 

from Broach has been traced except that given in the text. Mr F h + exported 
for the years during which he was in Broach (1776-1783) the states that 

cotton to China and Bengal was 20,000 bales, at £3 10s iRa raw 

(Ks. 7,00,000). . *0 ivs. ^Rs. 35) a bale = £70.000 
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export and import trade, a total value of £206,732 (Rs. 20,67,325). 
During the ten years ending with 1847, the eai-liest period for which 
regular trade returns are available, the average yearly value of both 
imports and exports was £1,150,091 (Rs. 1,15,00,910). From that 
time the sea traffic would seem steadily to have declined. From 
1850 to 1862 the average yearly returns were only £970,339 (Rs. 
97,03,390). Between 1805 and 1870 the average was reduced to 
£034,809 (Rs. 63,43,090), while in 1874 the returns had fallen as low 
as £391,297 (Rs. 39,12,970), or about one-third part of the value of 
the corresponding returns twenty-five years before. 

In 1820 Colonel Williams wrote that the goods imported from 
Bombay and Surat were ‘ passed into the interior in large two- 
wheeled carts drawn by eight and ten yoke of oxen, which came to 
Broach and Jambnsar for the purpose.’ In 1849 this traffic was so 
considerable that every year about 2,000 carts left Broach for the 
inland parts of Gujardt and the west of Malwa.* At that time this 
cartage supported the special class of Musalnian cart-men, called in 
Broach Ntujoris, who are said to have emigrated from Nagor in 
Malwa. At present no retunrs are available to show to what extent 
cart traffic with the inland parts of the pi’ovince is still maintained j 
but that this branch of trade has of late years greatly fallen off there 
would seem to be no doubt. 

The chief cause of the decline of the sea trade and of the cart traffic 
of the district is to be found in the competition of the railway. The 
line of rail passes between the inland districts and the ports, and so 
draws off the traffic, which, nnder foi’mer arrangements, found its 
way in carts to the sea-board, and thence in boats to Bombay. As 
the railway traffic returns are kept in tons, and do not show the values 
of the goods carried, no direct comparison of the total returns of the 
district of late years with the totals for former years is available j 
but it would seem, according to the tables of values adopted by the 
appraisers of the Bombay custom-house, that in 1874 the total 
values of the exports by rail from the five stations of the Broach 
district amounted to a sum of £1,355,490 (Rs. 1,35,54,900), while 
the value of imports for the same year was £507,355 (Rs. 50,73,550). 
The total value of the district trade by sea and rail in 1874 was, 
according to this calculation, £2,254,142 (Rs. 2,25,41,420); an increase 
of 90T7 per cent as compared with £1,150,091 (Rs. 1,15,00,910), the 
average total value of the sea traffic for the ten years ending with 
1847. Statistics of the railway traffic are available since 1808. From 
these returns it would seem that though, as compared with the earliest 
years, there is a consideiable advance during the past four years, the 
totals have varied but little. In 1868 the returns for the five stations 
show that 296,408 passengers were carried, as compared with 404,01 7 
in 1874, while the traffic in goods has risen during the same period 
from 53,201 tons to 71,584 tons. The highest total of passengers 
during this term of seven years was 440,485 in 1870, and of goods 
71,584 tons in ,1874. The effect of the railway on the trade of the 


' Mr. Davies’s Statistical Account, 1S49. 
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town of Broach has been to reduce its importance as a provincial 
mart. In former years Broach was the head-quarters of trade for 
the whole area between the rivers Mahi and Narbada, and for a large 
tract of land inwards as far as Ratlaui in western Malwa. By the 
opening of the railway this'through traffic from the inland districts 
to the sea-board has to a large extent been diverted to the different 
stations along the line of rail, the merchandize being conveyed from 
thence direct to Bombay. The details for the Broach station show 
an increase in the total number of passengers from 18I-,782 in 1868 
to 216,210 in 1874, and in the quantity of goods from 37,620 in 
1868 to 42,913 tons in 1 874. During the term of seven years ending 
in 1874, the greatest total number of passengers was 242,328 in 1870, 
and of goods 42,913 tons in 1874. Of the smaller statinns, trade has 
most increased in Palej, where passenger traffic has advanced from 
37,733 in 1868 to 73,120 in 1874, and the carriage of goods from 
2,689 tons in 1868 to 11,305 tons in 1874. The remaining stations 
show the following increase during the same term of years : in 
passenger traffic — Ankleswar, f rom 47,262 in 1868 to 7 1,340 in 1874; 
Panoli, from 9,704 in 1868 to 11,345 in 1874; and Chamargam, from 
16,987 in 1868 to 31,502 in 1874. In goods ti’affic— Ankleswar, 
from 9,976 tons in 1868 to 12,373 tons in 1874; Panoli, from 248 
in 1868 to 1,362 in 1674; and Chamargam, from 2,728 in 1868 to 
3,631 in 1874. 

The most important branch of the Broach trade is its export of 
cotton. To the total of 65,348 tons, valued at £1,637,965 (Rs. 
1,63,79,650), exported during the year 1874, cotton contributed 
£1,376,508 (Rs. 1,37,65,080), or 84‘03 per cent. Of the entiro 
quantity of cotton exported in 1874, 20,914 tons, or 8P5G per cent, 
were sent to Bombay by rail, and 3,820 tons, or 15‘43 per cent, by 
sea. Besides the capital invested in its direct export, the preparation 
of this cotton for the market furnishes employment to a large amount 
of capital and to a considerable body of labour. 

In 1874 tbirty-oue steam factories were employed in connection 
witb this trade. Of these, nineteen were situated in Broach, four in 
Palej, three in Ankleswar, three in Jaiubusar, one in Chamargam, 
and one in Ilav. The rapid development of the different branches 
of the cotton industry in the Broach district is shown by the fact 
that all of these hictories have been established within the last fifteen 
years ; two in 1861, two in 1862, one in 1864, three in 1866, one in 
1867, one in 1868, one in 1869, four in 1870, thirteen in 1871, one 
in 1872, and two in 1873. Of the whole number, two are spinning- 
mills, with a total of 25,640 spindles ; six are pressing-houses, with 
a total of ten full-presses ; and twenty -three are giuniiig-factories, 
with 1,264 gins. The twenty-eight factories, for wliich statistics are 
available, employed in 1874 3,519 hands, of whom 3,283 were tem- 
porary and 236 permanent; and distributed as wages, in the slack 
season (June to January), a daily sum of £24 1 l-s. (Rs. 247), and in 
the busy time (.January to June) a corresponding total of £176 12-s. 
(Rs. 1,766). ^ 

This export trade in cotton at Broach has the special interest that 
it is the only industry that has to any considerable degree succeeded 
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in di’awing European capital and European labour beyond tbe limits 
of the presidency town. The materials for a somewhat detailed com- 
parison of the course of the expiort trade in cotton at Broach before 
and after the introduction of steam power are fortunately available. 

^ It would seem that about a century ago (1773-1783), when 
Broach first came under British management, the cotton trade was in 
the hands of a large number of petty dealers. In the extract from 
his Memoirs, quoted above (p. 401 ), on the subject of cotton adultera- 
tion, iMr. Forbes talks of visiting, in one morning, as many as a 
hundred yards belonging to different owners, whei-e, apparently, the 
cotton wool was separated from the seed. The greater part of the 
cotton trade of those times consisted of supplying the hand-loom 
weavers of the district, and could be carried on with success by a 
class of small traders. When, however, twenty years afterwards, 
cotton became an important article of export, more capital was re- 
quired to carry on the trade, and so, by degrees, business was tended 
to centre in the hands of a smaller number of large capitalists. 

In 1850, before the introduction of railways, there were in the 
larger towns wholesale dealers, nytl'hdrta, men of some property, by 
whom the export trade in cotton was managed. In the villages 
there was another sot of traders, men with but little capital of their 
own, who, also called wal-hdria, carried on business as retail cotton- 
dealers. The country dealers lived in a village, whore they owned 
a yard, or space of ground, enclosed by a fence, generally of matting. 
Here, in the season (March to May), the cultivators brought their 
cotton and piled it in the middle of the dealers’ yard. Along the 
sides of the yard there were commonly sheds, where the local 
' cleaners,’ or gins, were worked. About the middle of the rains 
the village dealer, when his last season’s stock was disposed of, paid 
a visit to his banker in the nearest town, consulted him as to the 
chance of a rise in prices, and borrov/ed from him a sum of money. 
Taking this cash with him, the small dealer, on his return, would 
start on a tour through the parts of the district where he was known. 
In one village ho would pass a few day’s "with the headman, stopping 
in another with some cultivator, whose cotton he generally bought. 
In this way the dealer found out who, among the villagers, were in 
want of an advance, and at what rates each would agree to mortgage 
his crop of growing cotton. These advances were generally required 
by the peasants in November and December, when picking time was 
still two or three months off, and when the first part of their rent 
fell due. The transactions of the dealer were chiefly with the poorer 
class of villagers. His agreement with them varied according to 
circumstances. To some the advance was made on condition that 
the dealer was to dispose of the crop on commission, and repay him- 
self out of the proceeds. With others the arrangement was that the 
crop, when ready, should be sold to the dealer at the ruling rate of 


' The cletiiils that follow are, for the most part, compiled from Goveminent Blue 
Book 111. of 1S57 (East India Cotton) ; from Mackay’s Western India; and from a 
paper kindly prepared by Mr. Cotton, of Broach. 
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the day, the proceeds to be retained and placed to tho credit of the 
borrower. Very often the crop was sold before it was sown, and 
sometimes the cultivator sold part of his crop, receiving half or one- 
quarter of its value in advance months before it was ready. Tho 
large landholders and careful well-to-do villagers obtained advances 
direct from the town middleman, who in his turn, in many cases, had 
to borrow from the town banker. At that time (1840-50) about 
one-half of the whole cotton crop of the district is said to have been 
partly or wholly mortgaged before it was brought to market. AVheu 
the cotton was picked, it was generally for some weeks stored in tho 
village farm-yard, khali. This storing was done in one of two ways, 
either iu pits or in sheds. The pits were on an average eight feet 
long, four feet wide, and five feet deep. There were sheds iu a few 
villages only. These sheds were built of slight bamboo-stakes, inter- 
woven with palm or millet leaves. Under either form of storing tho 
cotton was liable to be stained by dust and damp. When the whole 
crop was housed, the cultivator carted his cotton to the dealers’ 
cleaning store. Here the interest of the cultivator in the crop ceased. 
The seed remained a perquisite in the hands of tho cleaner, and was 
valuable enough to repay him for tho cost both of cleaning and of 
pressing the cotton. After the wool was separated from the seed, 
the cotton was carried to the press, a primitive-looking affair, tho 
condensing power lying in two parallel wooden screws, cut not by 
machinery, but by hand. The quantity of cotton pressed into one 
package was about 392 pounds (half a Bombay hhdndij. These 
machines, of which each village dealer had generally one, were for 
the most part imperfect, leaving the bales so rough and loose that 
any form of triekei’y might afterwards be practised upon them. 
Before it loft the district the cotton of the village dealer generally 
passed into the hands of a town dealer. Besides these two classes of 
dealers, with whom the chance of profit or loss lay, there was tho 
broker, daldl, paid by a commission, through whose hands all cotton 
sold to Bombay merchants had to pass. Sometimes the interest of tho 
town dealer did not cease in Broach. He had a native agent, daldl, 
in Bombay, and occasionally forwarded a supply of cotton to him 
for sale. Between the dealers’ premises and Bombay, the cotton, 
from its imperfect packing and other causes, was exposed to injury 
either from accident or design. Finally at Bombay, before it was 
shipped, the cotton had to be again pressed. Perhaps from not 
making sufficient allowance for the effect of the very low prices that 
ruled for many years previous to 1850, it has been usual to charge 
the local dealers of that time with impoverishing the Broach peasants 
and making their cotton unsaleable. Mr. Davies did not, however, 
share this opinion. He wrote, in 1847, ‘Hhe local dealers have been 
losing of late years. They do not make a profit of more than Bs. 5 
per khdndi, or, at the rates then reigning, above 5^ or 6i per cent. 
Of late years these dealers have been too much abused. In hard 
times they may be put to dishonest shifts, but they are not grasping 
middlemen. It should be borne iu mind that they befriend the 
cultivator, and, in a manner, become security for the public revenue 
by their jointly extensive ti-aiisactions, and that, by their frugal 
management and moderate profits, they occupy the place of the more 
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extensive merchants whom the temptation of employing their capital 
to better purposes has withdrawn from the district.'^ 

Since the introduction of the railway (18G1), and since Broach has 
become a held for the investment of European capital, the course of 
its cotton trade has considerably changed. Cotton is now bought in 
one of two ways, either by the local agents of Bombay hrms, or by 
the owners of giuning-factories in Broach. The local agents, when 
ordered to buy, sometimes send out their own broker to the villages 
to purchase direct from the grower. But they generally do business 
through the dealer, who, as in former times, gets the cotton into his 
hands by making advances to the cultivators. The sum advanced 
varies, it is said, from the full value of the cotton to a nominal amount 
of 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5 to Rs. 10). The nature of the dealings between 
the cultivator and the wakharia would seem to have somewhat changed 
since 18-50. The advance is now said to be earnest-money, to bind 
the cultivator to his bargain rather than the moilgage of his crop by 
the cultivator to tide over the hai*d months on to harvest. The extent 
to which the dealer is inclined in any season to make advances will 
depend on the view he takes of the future prices of cotton. If ho is 
of opinion that the price of cotton is likely to rise, he will buy in July 
and August while the crop is still young ; but, as a rule, the dealer 
seldom makes large advances before October. Of this branch of trade, 
the local dealer has still almost a monopoly. The owners of factories 
or outside traders seldom make advances to cultivators. Formerly the 
owners of ginning-factories in Bi’oach also bought their cotton from 
local dealers. Competition, however, grew keener, and, finding but 
a small margin of profit left to them, the owners of gins are said, of 
late years, to have, to a considerable extent, taken to dealing direct 
with the cultivator. In January and February they send out their 
broker, Jaldl, to the villages to bargain with the cultivators to sell 
their cotton to them, or, at least, to bring it to be ginned at their 
factory. Some of the cultivators, especially well-to-do men of the 
Bohora class, are said to have become independent enough to prefer 
to bring their cotton into the town, and deal direct with the ginner. 
In Broach these men sometimes go from one factory to another, 
trying to have their cotton ginned at specially low rates. A few 
cultivators are said to trade in cotton ; and, after having it ginned, get 
it pressed and sent to Bombay. This, however, is unusual. The 
interest of the cultivator generally ceases when he hands over the 
cotton to the ginner. 

In the matter of ginning and pressing, a very great change has 
taken place in the last twenty-five years. The old native cleaner, 
charko, is no longer used. All the cotton of the district is now clean- 
ed in steam ginning-factories by gins known as the Platt Macarthy 
roller-gins. In the case of pressing, the change is not so complete. 
The speed and safety of the railway journey, the freedom from the 
need of insuring, and from the chance of robbery and adulteration, 
have, it is true, induced merchants to send almost all their pur- 
chases of cotton by rail, while the importance of small packages 
has led them to have their cotton baled in the steam press-houses. 
But as the steam presses at work in Bombay make much smaller 
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bales than the presses used in Broach, and as, under this arrange- 
ment, the Bombay merchant has the opportunity of personally as- 
certaining the quality of the cotton he buys, it still is sometimes for 
the benefit of the exporter to buy cotton brought down from the 
Broach district in half-pressed bales, and full-press it in Bombay. 
So much is this the case that during the year 1874, 8,38-5 tons, 
or 40‘92 per cent, of the cotton sent by rail, were half -pressed bales. 
And as almost all the cotton brought by boat — 15'43 per cent of the 
total supply — is shipped in a half-pressed state, it would seem that 
less than one-half of its export of cotton leaves the Broach district 
in full-pressed bales. 

Since the American war the price of cotton has not again fallen so 
low as it ruled for a long term of years previous to 1850. The aver- 
age value of good fair Broach cotton in Bombay has during the past 
five years (1870-1875) been £22 5s. (Rs. 222^) a Homhuy khdntl i (784 
lbs.), or a pound, as compared with £9 (Rs. 90) a Ichumli, or 2 Jd. 
a pound during the eighteen years ending with 1850. There is, there- 
fore, at present a larger margin of profit to be divided among the 
producers and traders in Broach cotton than was formerly the case. 
The question, however, remains whether, if America was again able, 
as she was in the years from 1838 to 1850, to sell cotton in Liverpool 
at rates varying from 4^-d. to 6W. a pound. Broach cotton would 
now be in a better position than it then was to compete with the 
American produce. As detailed estimates of the items that go to 
form the cost of laying down Broach cotton in Bombay were pre- 
pared in 1847 by Mr. Davies, and in 1850 by Mr. Mackay, and are 
also, through the kindness of Mr. Cotton, of Broach, available for the 
year 1875, a comparison of these different statements may be useful. 

The elements of the price of Broach cotton ready for export in 
Bombay may be brought under two heads ; i, the cost of raising 
the raw produce ; ii, the charges incurred in bringing the raw 
produce to the Bombay market. Under the head cost of raising the 
raw produce, two items are included: (a) the state charge on the 
land cultivated, and (5) the actual cost of tillage. Precise informa- 
tion on these points cannot be looked for. The following estimates, 
framed by gentlemen who have made those questions their special 
study, are perhaps tolerably trustworthy guides. To ascertain the 
portion of the cost of production due to the pressure of the state 
demand, Mr. Davies, in 1847, estimated^ that in Broach the average 
yield of clean cotton per acre was about eighty pounds, or but slightly 
more than one-tenth part of a Bombay khdndi of 784 pounds of 
clean cotton. At the rate of assessment then in force, the govern- 
ment demand on those ten acres would, Mr. Davies calculated, 
amount to £4 17s. 3d. (Rs. 48-10). Mr. Mackay, in 1850, estimated^ 
the average outturn of clean cotton per acre at about lOO pounds, or 


' .Statement forwarded with hia report of 2Sth J.aniiary 1847 to the Committee of 
Cotto7 IU*° 3 . 3 *( 1857 t'“‘^ Bombay cotton trade, 1846.— Eeturu East India 

' Mackay'a Western India, 159. 
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about one-eiglitli part of a Bombay IduhulL The total state flcmanJ Chapter V. 

on an area of eight acres amounts, acconling to ilr. Mackay’s ca,l- Tr^e 

culations, to £4 Is. 6'/. (Rs. 40-12). In bia article on the cultivation 
of cotton, Mr. Beyts has accepted Mr. Davies’s estimate of eighty Cotton Tbabe. 
pounds of clean cotton per acre, or about one-tenth of a Bombay Cost of production, 
hltdndi, as an average outturn for a seric.s of years for the whole land 1S47-1S75. 
of the district. As the average government assessment was in 1873-74 
estimated to be S-s. 04. (Rs. 4-4) per acre,* this latest estimate 
would fix at £4 5 a’. (Its. 42-8) the state demand from the land re- 
quired to produce a Bombay khnndi of cotton. The following are 
the estimates of the cost incurred by the cultivator in growing a 
Bombay khdndi of clean cotton. In the statement cpioted above, 

Mr. Davies does not go into the details of the question of cost of 
cultivation. His estimate shows a total charge under this head of 
£1 12s. 4id. (Rs. 16-3).2 

Mr. Mackay considers the average cost of cultivation to bo about 
6s. Gd. (Rs. 3-4) per acre, or, on the eight acres required, according 
to his calculation, to produce a Bombay khdndi of cotton, a total 
outlay of £2 12s. (Rs. 26.) To this he adds an item of Cs. interest on 
money borrowed, making the total cost of tillage £2 18 a’. (Rs. 20).* 

Mr. Beyts estimates the average cost of cultivation at 1 4a’. (Rs. 7) 
per acre, or, on the ton acres required, a total outlay of £7 (Rs. 70). 

The cost of producing the raw m.aterial is, therefore, according to 
Mr. Davies (1847) — government land cess, £4 17.'?. 34. (Rs. 48-10); cost 
of tillage, £1 12.«. 4bT. (Rs. 16-3) ; total cost of production, £6 ds. l\d. 

(Rs. 64-13). According to Mr. Mackay (1850) — government cess, 

£4 Is. 6d, (Rs. 40-12) ; cost of tillage, £2 18.s. (Rs. 29) ; total cost of 
production, £6 19s. 64. (Es. 69-12). And according to Mr. Beyts (1875) 

— government cess, £4 os. (Rs. 42-8) ; cost of tillage, £7 (Rs. 70) ; 
total cost of production, £11 as. (Rs. 112-8). 

The charges incurred in preparing and forwarding the cotton to Forwarding charges, 
market can be more accurately ascertained than the cost of producing lSt7-l875. 
the raw material. Mr. Davies (1817) estimated that of a tot.al cost of 
£7 11s. 744. (Rs. 75-13) on a Bomhay khdndi of clean Broach cotton 
in Bombay, £1 2 a'. (Rs. 11), or 144 per cent of the whole amount, 
consisted of preparing and forw’arding charges. This sum of £1 2.s. 

(Rs. 11) was made up of the following items : — 


^ Government Hesolution at p. 134 of the Broach settlement report ; 9.8'. lltf, 
(Rs. 4-15'3) IS the average assessment for Broach sub-division, the most highly 
assessed portion of the district. 

* Mr. Davies’s statement, Blue Book III., 32. — See, however, Mr, Davies’s answers 
to a set of questions proposed by the Hon, Mr. Willoughby (1850), Blue Book III., 98 
(1857), where he gives an average cost of cultivation at 7-'?. (Rs, 8-8) per acre, Ss. Id, 
(Rs. 1-12-8) per hhjka, considerably different from the estimate quoted above. 

® Mackay’s Western India; 159. 
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Siatemeni showing the Forwarding Charges on 784 iwunds of 
clean Cotton, 1847. 


Mr. Davies' estimate. 

£ 


1 

il. 

Rs. 

a. 


Dealer’s profit . . ... 

0 

10 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Broach broker’s Commission 

0 

3 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Shipping to Bombay 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Craneage 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Additional charges.^ 







Bombay native agents 

0 

3 

6 

1 

12 

0 

Miscellaneous charges 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

Bepressing for export, and ahip^hiig charges 

0 

14 

0 

7 

0 

0 


2 

0 

3 

20 

2 

0 

Add— 







Cost of producing the raw materials as first estimated. 

C 

9 

n 

G4 

13 

0 

Total cost on a Bombay hhdndi of Broach cotton ready 







for export ... 

8 

9 

101, 

84 

15 

0 

Bombay charges at SJ per cent on £8 10s. (Rs. 85) 

0 

9 

4i 

4 

11 

0 


8 

19 

3 

SO 

10 

0 


taken into account by Mr. Daries, are added from Mr. Mackay's. (ISjil) 
and Mr. Cotton a (iSfo) oatimatcs. ■> > j ^ 


That is, in 1847, of £8 19s. 3(/. (R.s. 89-10), the total cost of laying 
down the cotton at the place of export, £G 9s. T^d. (Rs. G4-1.3), or 
about 72'.S2 per cent, represented the cost of producing the raw 
material, and £2 9s. 7id. (Ks. 24-13), or 27’68 per cent, were spent 
in preparing and bringing the raw produce to market. 

Mr. Mackay (1850) estimated that of a total cost of £9 9s. 104-/. 
(Rs. 94-lo) on a Bombay khdmh of Broach cotton ready for export 
at Bombay, £2 10s. 41-/. (Rs. 25-3), or 2G'53 per cent, of the whole 
amount consisted of preparing and forwarding charges. This sum of 
£2 10s. 44f/. (Rs. 25-3) was made up of these items : — 

Statement showing the Forwarding Charges on 784 pounds of clean 
Cotton, 1850. 


Dealer’s profit 

Transport to place of shipment 

Freight to Bombay ... 

Bombay native agent’s commission 
Minor charges in Bombay ... 

Eepressing and shipping charges ... 

Bombay charges, at 5J per cent, on £9 (Rs. 90) 


Total 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Rs. 

a. 

1^- 

0 

14 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

1 

12 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

0 

14 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

9 

lOJ 

4 

15 

0 

2 

10 


25 

3 

0 


That 


TO r r i (Rs. 94-15), the total amount 

realized at the place of export, £6 19s. 6d. (Rs. 69-12), or 73-47 per 

cent, went to the cultivator, and £2 10s. Hd. (Rs. 25-3), or 26-53 per 

irS bringing the raw produce to market. 

It wiU be noticed that neither Mr. Davies nor Mr. Mackay has made 
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any allowance for cleaning or pressing charges. Under the system 
in force before the introduction into Broach of steam-ginning machi- 
nery, cotton-seed was considered to belong to the dealer, who was 
also the cleaner and presser. As this seed was a valued article of 
food for milch cows, its price repaid the dealer, not only for the cost 
of cleaning, but for pressing and local storage as well. Sometimes, 
even after meeting these charges, the seed left a margin of profit. 
As Mr, Davies wrote in 1847, “ occasionally, in these hard times, the 
dealer makes more profit out of the seed than out of the cotton.” 

Mr. Cotton (1875) estimates that, under the present system, of 
£14 Os. 6cl. (Rs. 140-4), the total charges of preparing and laying 
down a Bombay hkdndi of Broach cotton in Bombay ready for export, 
£2 15s. 6d. (Rs. 27-12), or 19‘78 per cent, represent forwarding 
charges. The total sum of £2 15s. fid. (Rs. 27-12) is made up of the 
following items : — 


Statement of Forioarding Charges on 784 potuijs of clean Cotton, 1875. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Cartage from village to ginning-f actory ... 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Ginning at £1 7s. 6(1. (Rs. 13-12) on a Broach Mdiidi of 







860 lha. , on a Bombay khdndi of 784 lbs 

1 

5 

0 

12 

8 

0 

Pressing at 9s. (Rs. 4-8) per bale — two bales 

Other charges at Broach ... 

0 18 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Bombay charges, 54 per cent, on £20 (Rs. 200) 

1 

2 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Shipping charges, at la. 6d. (12 as.) a bale 

0 

3 

0 

1 

8 

0 


4 

14 

0 

47 

0 

0- 

From this total of £4 14a. (Rs. 47) has to be taken the 
value of cotton seed under existing arrangements re- 
turned by the ginner to the owner of the cotton. 
This seed is worth 14s. (Rs. 7) per bhdr, or £1 18s. M. 







(Rs. 19-4) per Bombay khdndi 

1 

18 

6 

19 

4 

9 

Total. . 

2 

15 

6 

27 

12 

0 


On the present average price of £20 (Rs. 200) for a khdndi of good 
fair Broach cotton, this sum of £2 15s. fid. (Rs. 27-12) forms a charge 
of about 13‘87 per cent, leaving 86’13 per cent to the cultivator. 

This estimate would seem to show that, though actually heavier, 
the preparing and forwarding charges are, relatively to the present 
rates realized by Broach cotton, lighter than they were before the 
introduction of steam power into Broach. If, however, the price of 
good fair Broach cotton were to fall to £10 (Rs. 100) per khdndi, — and 
this is an estimate ten per cent higher than the average actual prices 
during the eighteen years ending with 1850, — the present charges for 
bringing it to market would seem to form a heavier burden on the 
cotton than the corresponding cost under the former system. A few 
of the items are percentage charges, and those would be reduced. 
But, according to Mr. Cotton’s estimate, it would seem that, after all 
deductions have been made, the forwarding charges on a khdndi of 
cotton worth £10 (Rs. 100), would not, at present rates, fall below 
twenty per cent. The following statement shows, in tabular form, the 
estimates of the comparative cost of the present and of the former 
arrangements for exporting cotton from Broach 
B 705—55 
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Statement of the cost hi Bombay of 784 pounds of clean Broach Gotten, 

1847-1875. 


1847 .. Mr. Davies 
1850 Mr. Maekay 
1875 Messrs. Bey ts and 
I Cotton .. 

i 


Cost of producing the 
raw material. 

Forwarding charges. 

1 Total. 

Ks, a. 

£ s. d. 

! 1 

Es. a. 

£ 5. d. \ 

Es. a. 

£ s. d. 

64 13 

6 9 

24 13 

2 9 74 ; 

89 10 

8 19 3 

69 12 

6 19 6 

25 3, 

2 10 4*j 

94 15 

9 9 104 

112 8 

11 5 0 

27 12j 

2 15 6 

1 1 

140 4 

14 0 6 


With regard to the second point, whether, under existing arrange- 
ments, Broach cotton comes to market in a cleaner state than it 
formerly came, it would seem that, although its condition varies con- 
siderably from year to year, the character of machine-ginned Broach 
cotton shows on the whole, since 1871, a marked improvement. 
„ , , Contrasted with the 

Statement showtmj the av€ra<je values per Bo-mhay hhamli 
of the undermentioned varieties of East India Cotton, 

1871-1875. 


Year. 

Cholera. 

Umrawati. 

Maehme-gin. 
ned Broach. 

Saw-pinued 

Cbdrwiir, 


£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

1871 . 

20 

10 

0 

20 

12 

0 

21 

15 

0 

21 

6 

0 

1872 

23 

10 

6 

24 

16 

0 

25 

16 

0 

25 

3 

6 

1873 . . 

20 

5 

6 

20 

15 

6 

22 

10 

6 

20 

13 

6 

1874 .. 

17 

11 

0 

18 

3 

6 

19 

13 

6 

18 

4 

0 

1875 . 

18 

2 

0 

18 

6 

0 

21 

. 

9 

0 

18 

9 

0 


other chief varietie.s 
of Indian cotton, the 
returns in the margin 
show that since 1871 
the value of machine- 
ginned Broach has 
risen 9‘87 per cent as 
compared with Dho- 
lera, 9'40 per cent as 
compared with Umra- 
wati, and 11 ‘92 per 
cent as compared with saw-ginned Dharwar. Again, when contrast- 
ed with American cotton, the marginal statement would seem to 

„ , . , , show . that, as com- 

Statement showing the relative Liverpool values in pence Eon 

per pound of Broach and American Cotton, 

years before 1 850, the 
excess value of Ameri- 
can cotton over Broach 
has for the ten years 
ending with 1875 
fallen from 34'62 to 
17'41, a decrease of 
1 7'21 per cent. 

Among exports, grain stands next in importance to cotton. The 
articles exported under the head of grain are wheat to Bombay, and 
Indian millet to Kathiawar and Cutch. The amounts under each 
of these heads are not shown separately. From the sea traffic returns. 
It would seem that between 1837 and 1847 the annual total quantity 
^ gram exported by sea was valued at £13,902 (Es. 1,89,020), rising 

betweflfir" between 1856 and 18^ til! 

between I860 and 1870,it reached £48,709 (Rs. 4,87,090). In 1874 

retums^^r 2,52,450). From the railway 

was ^ during the years from 1870 to 1874 there 

the dSt of 1° stations of 

district of 2,799 tons, valued at £20,992 (Rs. 2,09,920). The 


Ten years’ 
average. 

\ \ 

Broach cot- ' 
I ton (Surat). 

1- 

American 

Cotton 

(Uplands) 

Percentage excess 
in value of Ameri- 
can cotton. 

1840-49 

1866-75 

1 3-87 

8-73 

5-21 ! 

10 25 

1 

34-62 

17 41 
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stations from whicli the greatest export of grain takes place are Chapter V. 
Broach and Ankleswar. Trade- 

The export next in value to grain is the flower of the mahurn Malmra flower. 
(Bassia latifolia), a forest tree which abounds in the Baroda and Raj- 
pipla territories. The flower is gathered in the hot weather, and 
purchased principally by Parsis of Broach, who consign it in large 
quantities to the Bombay arrack distillers. Its transmission from 
the interior to the place of export gives employment to a consider- 
able number of carriers belonging to Broach. The average annual 
value of the export of mahura from the Broach ports between 1837 
and 1847 was £23,978 (Rs. 239,780). Since then it has fallen off 
till, in 1874, it was only £15,258 (Rs. 1,52,580). The railway returns 
show a total export in 1874 of thirty tons, valued at £114 (Rs. 1,140). 

The falling off in the export of maliura flowers is said to be due to 
the exportation by rail direct from Baroda and other stations to 
Bombay. The present exports by sea are shipments to Cutch and 
Kathiawar. 

Between 1837 and 1847 the average yearly value of Malwa opium Opium, 
shipped to Bombay from Tankari was £551,267 (Rs. 55,12,670). 

This export has now ceased, as the Malwa opium is taken by rail to 
Bombay. 

“ The value of the piece-goods exported from Broach,” wrote Piece-goods. 
Mr. Davies in 1849, “has during the last few years declined very 
greatly.” “ These exports,” he adds, “ represent the last remnant of 
the coarse fabrics, the produce of Broach, Baroda, and of a few other 
towns in the interior, which are fast yielding to English cottons.” 

In the ten years ending mth 1847 the average annual value of the 
piece-goods exported from Broach by sea was £15,152 (Rs. 1,51,520); 
between 1856 and 1862 the total fell to £4,640 (Rs. 46,400) ; and 
from 1865 to 1870 was further reduced to £1,121 (Rs. 11,210.) In 
the sea traffic returns for 1874 piece-goods no longer appear as an 
article of export. The railway returns would seem to show, for the 
five years ending 1874, an average yearly export of piece-goods from 
Broach of sixty-six tons, valued at £7,392 (Rs. 73,920). The exports 
under this head would seem, on the whole, to have increased slightly 
within the last few years, the return in 1874 showing sixty-four tons 
as compared with forty-eight tons in 1870. 

The following gives some of the fluctuations in the chief articles 
of import : — 

Under the head of cotton-tape, twist, and yarn, the sea traffic Yam- 
returns show that before 1850 yarn was a somewhat considerable 
import. For the ten years ending with 1847 the average annual 
amount imported was valued at £31,570 (Rs. 3,15,700). Between 
1865 and 1870 the corresponding figures would seem to have fallen 
to £891 (Rs. 8,910), since which time the import of yam has again 
risen to £4,299 (Rs. 42,990) in 1874. The railway returns of 1874 
show a total import of sixty-one tons of yarn, valued at £7,602 (Rs. 

76,020.) 
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The grain imported into Broach is chiefly rice from Dahanu^ 
Bassein, and other ports of the northern Konkan. The returns 
for the different varieties of grain are not shown separately. But 
it would seem that the annual value of the grain imported by sea has 
gradually fallen from £22,828 (Es. 2,28,280) for the ten years end- 
ing with 1847, to £3,355 (Rs. 33,550) in 1874. On the other hand, a 
land import trade in grain has been developed by the railway, which 
in 1874 amounted to 7,241 tons, valued at £43,446 (Rs. 4,34,460). 

The import of metals by sea has passed through the following 
fluctuations. From 1837 to 1847 the average annual import was 
valued at £15,902 (Rs. 159,020), an amount which, between 1856 
and 1862, rose to £39,291 (Rs. 3,92,910), and has again fallen to 
£11,200 (Rs. 1,12,000) in 1874. On the other hand, the railwayretums 
show an advance under the head of metals from £45,600 (456 tons) 
in 1868 to £117,800 (1,178 tons) in 1874. The total imports for 1874 
are, therefore, £129,000 (Rs. 12,90,000). The marked increase 
under this head is probably chiefly due to the machinery brought into 
the district for the different steam cotton-factories lately completed, 
or stiU under construction. 

The import of sugar was, according to the returns of the sea traffic 
from 1837 to 1847, valued on a yearly average at £20,774 (Rs. 
2,07,740) ; from 1856 to 1802 at £31,767 (Rs. 3,17,670) ; from 1865 
to 1870 at £30,872 (Rs. 3,08,720) ; and in 1874 at £1,129 (Rs. 
11,290). The railway returns show, for the five years ending with 
1874, an average import of sugar and molasses of 3,557 tons, valued 
at £71,140 (Rs. 7,11,400). 

Before 1862 the average yearly value of the piece-goods imported 
sea into Broach would seem to have remained pretty nearly con- 
stant at about £61,250 (Rs. 6,12,500). Since 1862 there'has been a 
rapid falling off till, in 1874, no piece-goods at all would seem to have 
been sent to Broach by sea. The railway returns show, for the five 
years ending with 1874, an average yearly import of 428 tons of piece- 
goods, valued at £47,936 (Rs. 4,79,360). 

Timber is brought into the Broach district from two sides, — by sea 
from Balsar and from the Malabar coast, and by land from the forests 
of the Rajpipla state. Before the opening of the railway (1861) 
the returns would seem to show that at Broach there was no import 
of timber, and a considerable export, valued on an average, between 
1837 and 1847, at £1,597 (Rs. 15,970), and rising to £16,372 (Rs. 
1,63,720) between 1856 and 1862. Tins export was probably timber 
that had come from Rajpipla and was sent up the coast to Cambay, or 
shipped for the ports of Kathiawar and Cutch. By the opening of the 
railway the course of the trade in timber was changed. Wood was 
brought from Rajpipla to Ankleswar, and despatched by rail to 
northern Gujarat. At the same time increased demand for fuel for the 
cotton-factories in Broach, and, perhaps, the greater ease with which 
timber could be sent northwards by rail, has of late years increased 
the import by sea, and diminished the export. The followdng state- 
ment shows, in tabular form, the changes in the course of the timber 
trade that followed the opening of the railway : 
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Statement shoiving the quantity and value of the Tlniher exported and 
imported before and after the opening of the line of Hallway. 
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Year. 

Import. 

Export. 

Year. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Quan- 
tity in 
tons. 

Value 
in £. 

Quantity 
in tons. 

Value in £ 

Quantity 
m tons. 

Value in £ 
at £7 per 
ton. 

Value in 
Quantity p 07 

in tons. 

* per ton 

1837-1847 . 




1,597 

1663 . 

1.464 

10,248 

4,012 i 28,084 






1869 

4,800 

33,600 

3,897 1 27,279 

1866-1862 . 


71 


16,372 

1870 ... 

315 

2,205 

3 , 5.11 1 24,717 






1871 ... 

VJA 

854 

3 204 ! 22,428 

1865-1870 . 


14,828 


13,356 

1872 , 

239 

1,673 

3,662 1 27,034 






1873 .. 

292 

2,014 

3,J)02 1 27,314 

1874-1875 . 


15,322 

161 

256 

1874 

808 

5,656 

3,227 j 22,589 


The internal trade of the district is centred in the towns of Broach^ lutemaltrade. 
Jambusar, and Ankleswar, and to a less extent in A'mod and Hansot. 

The wholesale traders of Broach and Jambusar deal direct with 
Bombay merchants in cotton, piece-goods, cocoanuts, mahiira, sugar, 
and spices. From the Broach and Jambusar dealers, the traders of 
Ankleswar, A'mod, and Hansot, as a rule, get their supplies. Almost 
every village has a shop-keeper, generally a Hindu, by casteaWanio 
or a Ghanchi (oil-presser). In a few villages he is a Musalman of 
the Bohora class of cultivators. He keeps for sale grain, clarified 
butter, oils, molasses, dates, and dry spices. He has no direct dealings 
with Bombay or other non-local capitalists, but gets the articles he 
wants from a trader in his district town. Townspeople, as a rule, 
buy from the different shop-keepers in their town. Except when 
large purchases have to be made, as on the occasion of a marriage or 
a death, villagers buy grain, clarified butter, oil, and molasses in the 
village shop. For sugar and other spices, and for such articles as 
combs, hair-oil, glass-bracelets, and spangles, they go to the chief 
town of the sub-division. The village shop-keeper does not generally 
keep cloth for sale. The villagers, who have clothes to buy, purchase 
coarse cloth from the Dhers, by whom this kind of cloth is woven, 
or go into the nearest town to buy. In towns cloth is bought either 
from the cloth-shops or from pedlars. These pedlars are of two 
classes, chhipds, or calico-printers, who sell prints, sdllus, and dyed 
cloths, chhidris, worn by women, and Musalman hawkers from Bom- 
generally of the Meman class. These men go about in towns 
from house to house offering cloth for sale. They also attend fairs ; 
but, except on such special occasions, they do not go into the rural 
parts of the district. There is no custom in Broach of holding 
village markets on certain days. 


With regard to the consumption of imported articles, it would Consumption, 
seem that the total imports have risen in value from £246,235 
(Rs. 24,62,350), the average of the ten years ending with 1847, to 
£616,177 (Rs. 61,61,770) in 1874. Besides this increase in the value 
of the total amount brought into the district, it would seem that at 
present a larger share of the imports is consumed within the district 
than was formerly the case. In 1849 the bulk of the imports found 
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their way to Baroda, Sindia’s territory, and Malwa.^ At present, of 
£616,177 (Rs. 61,61,770) the whole amount imported, £280,089 
(Rs. 28,00,890), or 45’46 per cent, are re-exported ; £204,944 (Rs. 
20,49,440) leaving the district by land, and £75,145 (Rs. 7,51,450) 
by sea. These and other deductions reduce the total value of im- 
ports consumed in the district to £255,330 (Rs. 25,53,300).^ 

In 1849 Mr. Davies was of opinion that in the Broach district 
the consumption of foreign produce was extremely small, and was 
conBned almost entirely to the larger towns and to the non-agricul- 
tural classes. “ The common cultivators,^’ he wrote, “ everywhere 
dress in home-spun cloth, and none but the wealthier Hindus, Muham- 
madans, and Parsis ever wear English piece-goods. Sugar and spices 
are known to the mass of the people not as necessaries, but as delicate 
luxuries, to be indulged in only on festive occasions. Iron is used to a 
very limited extent, as the carts and implements of husbandry are 
constructed with a view to save its expense. Copper serves principally 
to supply household culinary utensils.” The yearly consumption of 
imported articles by the lai’ge mass of the non-manufacturing classes, 
Mr. Davies in another place calculates at ^the small sum of five 
shillings per head.’ 

At present (1874) the imports for private consumption in the dis- 
trict represent, as estimated above, a consumption of about 14s. 6^d. 
(Rs. 7-4-7) per head of the total population. In 1874 the imports of 
cloth and sugar alone amounted to £86,064 (Rs. 8,60,640) : that is 
an average expenditure per head of about five shillings (Rs. 2-7-2). 
Besides, in the matter of cloth and sugar, an increase in the quantity 
imported is observable, chiefly in the case of vegetables, fruits from 
all parts of Gujarat, and Bombay furniture. The increase in fruits 
and vegetables would seem to be due to the ease with which such arti- 
cles can now be brought from distances fresh to market. The larger 
consumption of cloth and furniture is said to be the result of the 
change that has of late years taken place in the habits of the town 
and city people. 

Manufactures . In ancient times (a.d. 200) cloth is mentioned as 
one of the chief articles of export from Broach, and in the beginning 
of the seventeenth centuiy, when the English and Dutch settled in 
burat, it was the fame of its manufactures of cloth that led them to 
establish factories in Broach. The kinds of cloth for which Broach 
was specially known at that time would seem to have been bdftds, 
broad and narrow dimities, and ^ other fine calicuts.’ The gain to 
the European trader of having a factory at Broach was that he might 
oversee the weavers ‘ buying up the cotton-yarn to employ them all 
the rams, when he sets on foot his investments that they may be 


' Mr. Davies’ Statistical Account, 1849. 

vMu^of fm^ortTariserf^^^^^^ £336,088, (f 616,177-£280,082), the net 

as metal and baegine which ai^ g^^ater part o£ the values of such articles 

sumo£fivepercen?hf^Mi^bee^«nUe* P""'ate consumption. A further 

in Rijpipla, tracted to represent the goods finally consumed 
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ready against the season for the ships/ ^ About the middle of the 
seventeenth century (1660) Broach is said to have produced ' more 
manufactures and those of the finest fabrics than the same extent 
of country in any other part of the world, not excepting Bengal/^ 
A hundred years later (1778-1783),® Mr. Forbes writes: “These 
manufactures, from the finest muslin to the coarsest sail-cloths, em- 
ploy thousands of men, women, and children in the metropolis and 
adjacent villages. The cotton-cleaners and spinners generally reside 
in the extensive suburbs of the chief town. The weavers’ houses are 
mostly near the shade of tamarind or mango trees, under which, at 
sunrise, they fix their looms and weave a variety of cotton-cloth with 
very fine haftcis and muslins. Surat is more famous for its coloured 
chintzes and piece-goods. The Broach muslins are inferior to those 
of Bengal and Madras, nor do the painted chintzes of Gujarat equal 
those of the Coromandel coast.” * The following varieties of cloth, 
now no longer in use, were, according to a letter in one of the Broach 
diaries for 1777, at that time manufactured in Broach : AVcii ?u’, made 
of cotton fine yarn and used for shirts ; jinghin, made of cotton thick 
yarn, used by Europeans and others for pantaloons ; adadhia, used 
by poor people for shirts ; hUi cliokdi and Idl chokdi, used by 
females for petticoats, drawers, and bodices; clinroli, fofli, lalidri, 
bhotra, were made of cotton coarse yarn, and used for pantaloons and 
bed coverlets ; dodkgaji, \is,ed for dupatds ; doria, ddsar, hajta, or 
basta and chdidchdni, used for aiKjarkhds (coats) and j<ana (long 
coats) ■, pdrdkimi, made of very fine yarn, and used by rich men for 
coats; hdran, made of white and black yarn; dhingdli and logld, 
used by females for aprons ; asdvli, made of very fine yarn, and used 
for jdma (long coats); vidvi and radra bdftu, used for clothing; 
musdji, mkhun, made chiefly for exportation to Persia, Arabia, and 
to other places. Of the other kinds of cloth mentioned in this list, 
(females’ robes), ruindl (handkerchiefs), e/i/n'f pdyhdi (turbans), 
dupata (plaids), towdl (table cloths), kdmli (blankets), are still 
manufactured. 

The chief varieties of cloth woven in 1820 wore the coloured cot- 
tons, generally known by the tei-m piece-goods ; coarse white cotton 
cloth, called doti, as well as coarse chintzes, turbans, and other 
articles of native wear. Besides these, the Parsi weavers made fine 
dhotis, bdftdis, and dorids, much esteemed throughout the country ; 
they also made fine checkered cloths, and imitated any pattern of 
Scotch plaid or doylees. The best dhotis and hdftds resembled 
English cambric muslin, but did not come near it in regularity of 
texture, and as, even on the spot where they were made, English 
cloth of superior quality could be obtained at about half the price of 


* Anderson’s English in India, 86 (1672-1681). 

^ Milbum’s Oriental Conunerce, II., 156. 

® Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, II., 222. 

’ The following are the details of the investment for England provided at Broach, 
1683 : 17,000 pieces broad hdftds, viz., 9,000 white, 4,000 blue, and 4,000 black, 
such as the Dutch provided for the European markets ; 4,000 pieces sawdijajis, 
white ; 9,0(X) bdfhts, narrow, white ; 4,000tatfers,broad ; 6,000 niccanneers, 13 yards 
long ; 15,000 gani stuffs ; total pieces 55,000,— Orme’s Fragments, 287 . 
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the dhotis and hdftds, this manufacture was going rapidly to decay. 
The average annual value of the cloth of all descriptions manufac- 
tured at Broach for exportation amounted, at that time, to about 
£42,500 (Es. 4,25,000).! 

Writing in 1849, Mr. Davies says ^ “ Nothing can be more widely 

different than the state of Broach as depicted by Colonel Williams, 
and its present (1849) condition. The contrast is, indeed, a most melan- 
choly one. The cloth manufacture, valued at upwards of £40,000 
(Rs. 4,00,000) per annum, is now estimated to employ a capital of 
barely £1,000 (Rs. 10,000). The Parsi weavers have long since emi- 
grated to more promising markets, and all that Broach can now 
boast of is a manufacture of table-linen to order, and of a few dhotis 
and dorids of a fancy description. The whole of the yarn used 
in weaving these articles is imported from England. Of the coarse 
coloured cloths in Colonel Williams’s time exported to Arabia by 
the Surat pilgrim vessels, not one-thousandth part is now pro- 
duced; dyed coarse long-cloths. Turkey-reds, and sheetings, the out- 
turn of the Manchester looms, having entirely superseded them in 
the Arabian and Persian markets.” 


In spite of the increased competition of the produce of steam 
factories in Bombay, Surat, and Ahmedabad, the hand-loom weaving 
in Broach is said, within the last year or two, to show signs of reviv- 
ing. Mr. White, the collector of Broach, says in his administration 
re'povtior 187 4!-7 o,“ dhotars, sdllds, saris, and rajdisare still woven. 
The last-named article is sometimes partly of silk and partly of 
cotton. At the Broach exhibition (1868) some good specimens were 
exhibited, and since then the manufacture, which was on the decline, 
seems to have begun to revive.” Cotton rajdis cost from 6s. to 10s. 
(Rs. 3 to 5), and silk and cotton ones from £1 10s. to £2 10s. (Rs. 15 
to 25). The cause of the slight increase of manufactures of this 
class may, perhaps, be found in the low prices at which yam may at 
present be bought, and, as compared with ten years ago, the much 
diminished cost of living to a weaver and his family. 

The weavers of Broach belong to two classes, — in the villages the 
Dhers, who manufacture doti cloth ; and in the larger towns Musal- 
mans, who, to a small extent, still keep up the old manufacture of fine 
cotton cloth. There are no returns to show the extent to which 
cloth is produced and consumed in the district. Roughly it has 
been calculated that, of total local yearly consumption of about 400' 
tons of cloth, fifty per cent are imported from Europe, twenty per 
cent are the produce of Indian steam factories, and thirty per cent 
are woven in local hand-looms. Though among villagers the old 
hand-made doti cloth is still, to a large extent, the regular wear, 
m towns the consumption of the finer classes of cotton goods is said 
of late years to have much increased. The demand for sail cloth 
consumes a considerable quantity of doti. In many cases the sailors 
or their wives spm the thread, and hand it over to Dhers to be 


* Colonel Williams’ Memoir, 57. 

? Mr. Dayies’ Statistical Acconnt, 1849. 
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woven. To the weavers the sailors pay at the rate of |(Z. a foot (one 
anna a gaj), or 4s. for a piece about forty feet long (Rs. 2 for 20 
gnj). A clever worker can in a day weave thirty feet (fifteen gnj), 
and an average •worker twenty feet (ten gaj). The trade returns 
would seem to show that, though there is no longer any export of 
cloth by sea, the export by land has during the past five years in- 
creased from forty-eight tons in 186S to sixty -four tons in 1874. 
No information has been obtained to show whether this export is of 
coarse or of fine cloth. Of other workers in cloth there were in 1872, 
according to the census returns, 715 souls. Of these, 241 were dyers, 
and 474 calico-printers. These industries are confined to the larger 
towns of Broach and Jambusar. There is said to be no local pecu- 
liarity in the work of the Broach dyers and calico-printers. 

Among other artizans, Mr. Forbes (1780) would seem to have found 
considerable intelligence and skill. “The silversmith,” he says,^ 
' works in a style of strength and neatness that answers every useful 
purpose ; and the carpenters, except the heavy parts of the iron 
work, built a chariot in the English style.” In 1820 Colonel Williams 
wrote : “For the intern.al consumption of the city and the surround- 
ing country, articles of iron, copper, brass, "(vood, and leather are 
manufactured at as low a rate, and with as much skill, as in any of 
the great towns on this side of India. The blacksmiths, carpenters, 
builders, turners, shoe-makers, and tailors, are as clever as any native 
tradesmen of the same description. The shoe-makers, in particular, 
are very extensively employed in making boots, shoes, and saddlery 
for European officers and soldiers in the northern parts of Gujarat, 
and the articles they produce are uncommonly cheap and good. 
Tents are also made by the tailors quite as well, and, perhaps, 
cheaper than they are made at Surat ; the cloth, chintz, cotton-ropes, 
poles, and all the materials being manufactured on the spot.” Before 
1849, these skilled workers would seem to have deserted Broach. 
“ As for artizans there is scarcely,” Mr. Davies says, “ a good smith 
or carpenter to be found in Broach ; and the withdrawal of the 
European cavalry from Kaira did aw.ay with the manufacture of 
boots, shoes, and saddlery.’^ Except knives, tools, and some other 
articles of hardware manufactured at A'mod, the work of no class of 
local artizans would seem at present (1875) to be held in any special 
esteem. At the s.ame time the introduction of European machinery 
has, by the oiler of highly-paid employment, discovered, especially 
among carpenters and blacksmiths, a high order of capacity and 
intelligence. “ Many of the blacksmiths and other artizans,” says 
Mr. Cotton, “are excellent workmen. Naturally of a keen intelligence, 
they quickly gain a knowledge of machinei-y, and learn to use English 
tools. With the same training the Broach blacksmith would, in fine 
work, equal, if not surpass, the average European workman.^’ 

Trade Guilds . — Though less developed than in the richer city of 
Ahmedabad, there is, among the traders and craftsmen of Broach, 
&n important trade organization of guilds distinct from the social 


* Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, II., 22.3. 
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organization, of caste. Among these trade clubs, or societies, the 
merchants’ guild, or mdliajan, holds a specially high position. Among 
its members are the bankers, money-changers, agents, insurance- 
brokers, and cotton-dealers, the commercial mdhdjan, or city 
‘magnates.^ Among the trades and callings whose members form 
distinct craft-guilds, are the grain-dealers, the grocers, the tobacco- 
dealers, the bricklayers, the dealers in ornaments, the oilmen, the 
rice-huskers, the palanquin-bearers, the weavers, the calico-printers, 
the coppersmiths, the indigo-dyers, the sizers, the Musalman weavers, 
the fishermen, and the potters. 


At meetings of the guild all members have a right to be present 
and express an opinion on any matter under discussion. Each craft 
has its headman, ov pafel, who gives the final decision. This position 
in the merchant guild was formerly held by the headman of the city, 
or nagaiseth ; but in Broach, though the hereditary title is still pre- 
served, the duties of the office have, since 1817, been discontinued. 
Besides settling rates of insurance and exchange, the merchant guild, 
or mdhdjan, is the ordinary referee in disputes among the ‘Lesser 
Arts.’ The craft-guilds, or meet to settle disputes among 

their members, and to enforce the observance of certain trade holi- 
days and rules. 


In addition to trade matters, meetings are held to arrange for the 
guild feasts and for the expenditure of a part of the common funds 
on religious objects. ^ One of the main sources of the revenue of the 
merchant guild, or mdhdjan, is a tax of from fid. to Is. on every bale 
^^cept on cotton bills there is also a charge of %d. on every 
bill of exchange negotiated. The receipts from these sources are 
applied to objects of charity and religion. The amount is paid to 
one of the native bankers of Broach, and is credited in his books to 
the guild fund. When the levy of these trade cesses was first 
agreed to most of the traders were Bindus, and so the greater part of 
e pioceMs of the tax are spent on Hindu objects of religion and 
c arity. 1 he managers of different temples receive from the fund a 
^ from this source the committee, who superintend 

the hospital for animals, draw the greater part of their supplies. The 
objects do not always remain the same. Among the Hindus there are 
contlicting interests One class of traders are followers of the Waish- 
nav Maharajas, and another are Shravaks. The fortune of trade 
vanes. one time the Waishnavs, at another time the Shravaks, 
are in the ascendant. The cess on raw cotton was first levied not 
more an six y years ago. The payment was at that time, perhaps, 
transferred from the declining trade in cloth to the rising export of 
time the Waishnavs were in power, and it was 
years ago that Premchand Raichand, then the 
BroTofi induced the cotton merchants of 

to the co-religionists the Shravaks, 

neans atT4 ^ of two annas a bale. Euro- 

£v Bat thP In'®? r *^®“®elves from the tax, and refused to 
that until thev yrere too strong. The Europeans found 

cotton ®ell them 

) en , they were forced to yield. Subscriptions, 
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self-imposed cesses, and fines, are the ordinary sources of the income 
of the lesser companies. Besides these are some special devices 
for raising funds. Bricklayers, money-changers, and a few other 
classes charge new members an entrance fee of from £2 to £3 (Rs. 
20 to Rs. 30), and grocers, grain-dealers, and tobacco-merchants, on 
certain holidays, allow only one shop to remain open, and, putting 
the monopoly to auction, credit the guild funds with the highest 
amount that is bid. As each family is supposed to support its own 
poor or helpless, the trade guild does not supply the place of a 
provident club. The chief part of its funds are spent on religious 
objects, or go to meet the cost of the guild feasts. 

In December 1868 an industrial exhibition was held in the city of 
Broach.^ Of live-stock the show was disappointing. The only really 
good collection of animals was the show of goats from the southern 
parts of the district of Surat. Of machinery there was a fair collec- 
tion. Several articles had been specially chosen in England as 
likely to suit the wants of the cultivatoi-s and artizans of Gujarat. 
These attracted much attention from the native public. Numbers 
crowded round the different machines, scrutinized them acutely, and 
volunteered orders and cash for such articles as secured their con- 
fidence. Of produce and raw materials there was a good show. 
The grains, dyes, and seeds were particularly complete, as also the 
display of substances for food and manufacture. There was also a 
valuable collection of Gujarat woods, and a complete array of the 
cottons, silks, and embroidery of Ahmedabad, Broach, Surat, Sind, 
and Kathiawar. 


* Report on the Broach Exhibition, 1868-69, by T. C. Hope, Esq., Bom. C.S. 
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In 1820 the Broach dealers are said to have been representatives 
of mercantile houses in Bombay, Surat, and Ujain, and now (1875), 
in the majority of cases, they are agents of Bombay firms. The 
census returns would seem to show that in 1872 there were in the dis- 
trict seventy-six persons engaged as professional bankers. Of these, 
fifty are entered as bankers proper other than money-changers, and 
twenty-six as bankers and bullion-dealers. These establishments of 
bankers are found only in the towns of Broach and Jambusar. By 
caste the Broach capitalists are almost all Wanias or Brahmans. In 
the town of Broach a few are Parsis and Bohoras. The principal 
Wania is said to have a capital of about £30,000 (Rs. 3,00,000), and 
there are two or three other merchants of the same caste worth, it is 
said, from £10,000 to £20,000 (Rs. 1,00,000 to 2,00,000).3 Wfinia 
capitalists are, as a rule, professional money-lenders or cotton-dealers, 
wakhdria, though some Wania firms confine their business to bank- 
ing proper and negotiating bills of exchange. Among the Parsis there 
are said to be one or two capitalists with property valued at about 
£10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). Men of this class have generally their money 
invested in cotton-presses and ginning-factories. The Bohoras are 
chiefly shop-keepers of the Davdi class, with property of from £50 
to £500 (Rs. 500 to 5,000). In 1872-73, under the income-tax re" 
turns, 578 persons paid on incomes of from £100 to £200 (Rs. 1,000 
to 2,000) ; 193 persons on incomes of from £200 to £1,000 (Rs. 2,000 
to 10,000); and nine on incomes of from £1,000 to £10,000 (Rs. 
10,000 to 1,00,000). The Broach banker keeps the same account 
books as the banker of Surat : (1) The cash book, rojmel, containing 
daily transactions of cash received and cash paid, with opening and 
closing balances. From this book items are transferred to the several 
accounts in the ledger, and its ledger page marked opposite each 
entry. (2) The bill register, hundini nondh, showing all bills of ex- 
change issued and discharged. (3) The goods register, mdlni nondh, 
giving particulars of articles received and issued. (4) The journal, 
dvaro, bringing together for each day from the cash book, from the 
register of bills, and from other expansions, all transactions that have 


^ Details relating to money-lending are compiled from local answers to questions 
^ moimy-lending. The account of banking in Broach has been kindly furnished by 
R. Oliver, Esq,, assistant collector of salt revenue. 

There were in 1815, according to Colonel Williams, five houses of money-lenders, 
possessing capitals of from i:2,000 to ^£10,000 (Rs. 20,000 to 1,00,000). 
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taken place, both cash and adjustments. (.5) The ledger, l-Jtdtuimihi, 
containing an abstract of all the entries made in the dcaro, arranged 
in the order of their dates under the names of the various persons to 
whom they refer. (6) The account current book, sdmddashd, with a 
separate page for each client, where, when a transaction takes place, 
an entry is made in the client's handwriting. (7) The interest book, 
cidjwald, containing statements of interest due. 

In the year 1847 an important change w^as introduced in the 
banking arrangements of the district. Before then the Broach 
revenue had been forwarded in bullion by sea to Bombay, while 
nearly an equal amount of cash had to find its way back to the dis- 
trict to pay for cotton exported. In 1819 Mr. Davies wrote : “ The 
bankers of Broach and Jambusar have within the last two or three 
years become useful in transmitting the public revenue to the gene- 
ral treasury at the presidency towm by negotiating bills drawn by pur- 
chasers of cotton at Bombay in payment of cotton shipped from 
Broach. By these means the whole of the revenues for 1847-48 and 
1848-49 were remitted without recoui-se being had to the expensive, 
dangerous, and cumbrous medium of shipments in bullion by coast- 
ing vessels. A more healthy tone in the money-market was another 
advantage arising out of this mode of keeping up the circulation. 
Formerly much puljlic inconvenience had at times been felt, and 
dissatisfaction expressed when large sums remained locked up for 
months together in the collector’s treasury awaiting the means of 
shipment to Bombay. At the same time all risk to government was 
avoided by not cashing the bills until certificates of payment made 
at the general treasury in Bombay were duly received.” 

In 1864 the bank of Bombay established a branch in Broach, and 
for six years the business was conducted under the system described 
by Mr. Davies. Orders or supply bills in favour of the bank agent 
were drawn upon the treasury officer in Broach by the accountant 
general in Bombay. In 1870 a further change was introduced. The 
government treasury in Broach was handed over to the charge of 
the agent of the branch bank of Bombay, and since then the whole 
of the government surplus balances at Broach, and nearly the whole 
of the government balance in the Surat treasury, have been utilized 
by the bank at Broach in purchasing cotton bills. By this arrange- 
ment, besides doing away with the cost and risk to government of 
sending the surplus revenues from Broach and Surat to Bombay, 
the bank has been able to accommodate the cotton-dealers and 
others on easier terms than were possible under the former system. 
Since this change the rates of discount charged on cotton bills have 
considerably declined, varying from to if per cent, instead of from 
a half to one per cent. The chief business of the branch of the Bombay 
bank in Broach consists in negotiating cotton bills. These cotton 
biUs are presented at the bank either by the representatives of local 
companies, who have, on consideration of their property, a certain 
credit with the bank, or they arc presented by the Broach agents of 
Bombay firms who have bought the cotton under orders received 
from Bombay. The bills are usually granted at eight days’ sight. 
The agent of the Bombay bank sends the bills to Bombay, and when 
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they fall due, they are presented by the Bombay bank, and paid by 
the firm on whose account the purchase of cotton was made. Eight 
years ago the export trade in cotton, as well as the financing of this 
trade, was in the hands of native dealers and bankers, chiefly Wanias 
and a few Parsis. But as the native bankers cannot compete with 
the low rates of discount charged by the Bombay bank, the greater 
part of the cotton trade is now (1875) carried on by Europeans and 
Eurasians, only about one-eighth remaining in the hands of local 
capitalists. Of the former bankers some are said to have shifted their 
head-quarters to Jambusar, where higher rates of discount still prevail, 
and others have invested their capital in cotton-presses and ginning- 
factories. 

Formerly, when cotton was exported in large quantities by sea to 
Bombay, the business of marine insurance employed a certain num- 
ber of capitalists. Some account of the Gujarat system of insurance 
has been given in the Statistical Account of Surat, In Broach in- 
surance charges vary slightly, according to the season of the year, 
rising, as the risk of storm increases, towards the close of the hot- 
weather months. In 1850 the rates for insuring cotton stood at 
one and a quarter per cent. In 1875 the corresponding charges had 
greatly dechned, varying from -Jf to ^ per cent in the fair season 
(October to April), rising to per cent in the stormy season (May 
and June). 

According to the census returns of 1872 the work of money- 
changing gave employment to 174 persons. In addition to their 
nominal occupation of exchanging copper coins for silver, these 
money-changers act as money-lenders, supplying to seme extent the 
place of the class of professional usurers met with in Surat and Kaira. 

In 1748, by the permission of Ahmad Shah, the emperor of Delhi, 
a mint was established in Broach.* In its infancy the mint is said 
to have been but little resorted to. The standard was fixed at one 
part of alloy, lead, and copper, in equal parts, and 29 1 parts of pure 
silver. In 1772 an additional quarter of alloy was added, and in 
1782, on the cession of Broach to Sindia, the alloy was increased to 
&ree and a half parts. This standard remained in force till 1806. 
From a statement furnished by the collector, it would seem that be- 
tween the years 1787 and 1800 £66,111 (Rs. 6,61,110), and between 
1800 and 1806 £92,533 (Rs. 9,25,330) were, on an average, coined. 

In 1850, of £31o,000 (Rs. 31,50,000), the total amount in circula- 
Gon, £140,000 (Rs. 14,00,000), or 44^ per cent, were the pieces coined 
nawabs of Broach.^ According to the government assay 
table, as compared with the company's rupee, the value of the Broach 
rupee was about five per cent below par. But local prejudice had so 
ar depreciated the Bombay coin as to raise the Broach rupee to one 
per cent only below par, and often for months together both curren- 
cies, though mtrinsically so unequal, exchanged at par. 


^ CoUeotor to Government, dated 21st December 1806. 

= Collector’s report to Mint Committee, dated the Ist March 1849. 
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At present (1875), except in five or six villages near tlie frontier, 
where the Baroda coin is in use, the ordinary currency of the Broach 
district is the government rupee. The old Broach coinage is still, 
however, sometimes met with, circulating at rates from one and a 
half to three per cent below the standard rupee.* At one time the 
Broach money-changers made some profit from the different varieties 
of copper coins in circulation. But before 1850 the native copper 
coinage had been superseded by ‘ that of the Bombay mint to the 
benefit of the lower classes, who had previously suffered from the con- 
stantly varying rates of the market.’^ 

Bills of exchange, or humlis, are of two kinds — payable at sight, 
and payable after a certain interval. Bills payable at sight are 
generally issued on Ahmedabad, Wisnagar, Wadnagar, Patan, and 
Kax’i, for British currency ; and on Nanod, Pitlad, Borsad, Kaira, 
for Baroda {hdhdsai) currency. Bills payable after a certain interval 
are granted on the following stations ; — 

On Baroda, for Bai oda coin, payable after 10 days. 

,, Surat for British currency do. 10 ,, 

„ Bombay do. do. 8 „ 

„ Pali, in Marwad do. do. 30 „ 

,, Kota, Javra, Partabgarh,Ratlamdo. 45 „ 

Traders and merchants in need of exchange bills on stations 
other than the above, obtain them from Bombay. During the cotton 
season (January to April), when money is in great demand, bills of 
exchange upon foreign merchants are granted at a premium of 
from -jij,. to one per cent. In Jambusar there are bankers who give 
bills of exchange for sums up to £2,000 (Rs. 20,000). 

Saving is the normal state of almost all classes of the people. 
With the greater number this pinching is either in view of the cost 
of holding one of their great family festivals, or, as is more commonly 
the case, is a forced abstinence in the attempt to clear themselves from 
debt. At the same time, among almost all classes, there would seem 
to be some persons whose economy goes further than this, and who 
are able, from time to time, to add permanently to their stock of 
wealth. Of townsmen, the chief savers are AVanias and Khedawal 
Brahmans. Men of these classes spend their every-day life so frugally, 
and manage their affairs with so much thrift, that many of them, from 
small incomes, are said to lay by a little from year to year. Other 
Hindus and Parsis live wdth less care than the AYanias. But some 
of them, especially among pleaders and the more highly-paid class of 
government servants, are in the receipt of incomes large enough to 
leave a margin for permanent saving. Among skilled artizans, some 
of the blacksmiths and carpenters employed at the cotton-factories, 
with wages as high as £30 (Rs. 300) a year, are said to spend not 
more than half of what they receive. Of the rural population, vil- 
lage shop-keepers, and about one-eighth of the cultivating classes, 
are said to save money. 


* Details regarding the withdrawal of Broach rupees are given in the Statistical 
Account of Surat, p. 204. 

I Mr. Davies’ Statistical Account, 1849, 
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The amount of money invested in state securities has within the 
last five years considerably increased. In 1870 only £28 (Rs. 280) 
were paid as interest to the holders of government paper. In 1872 
the corresponding amount was £397 (Rs. 3,970). In 1874 it had 
risen to £942 (Rs. 9,420), representing, at the rate of four per cent 
interest, a capital of £23,550 (Rs. 2,35,500). The chief investers 
in state securities are government servants and Parsis. Within the 
last ten years the decline in the shipping trade, and the large share 
of business that has passed into the hands of Europeans, have deprived 
some of the old traders of their former investments. New industries 
have absorbed some of these funds. But it is by men of this class, 
especially among the Parsi traders, that the greater amount of govern- 
ment paper is said to be held. 

Fifty years (1820) ago savings were to a large extent placed in the 
hands of private bankers, who, on such deposits, allowed interest at 
the rate of three per cent.* Since that time the practice would seem 
to have fallen into disuse. Even with the bank of Bombay the 
amount of deposits is small,^ while the credit of the native bankers 
has not recovered the shock of the failures that took place between 
1864 and 18G7. On the other hand, the popularity of the state savings 
banks has rapidly spread. In 18.50 the total amount of deposits 
was £292 (Rs. 2,920); in 1860 it had risen to £863 (Rs. 8,630); 
in 1870 to £8,C95 (Rs. 86,950) ; and in 1873-74 it stood as high as 
£37,037 (Rs. 3,70,.370). In the past year (1874-75) a rule was in- 
troduced limiting to £50 (Rs. 500), the amount allowed to stand in 
one year at the credit of any one depositor. In consequence of 
this change, the total has again sunk to £7,359 (Rs. 73,590). Of 
forty persons, with sums of money at their credit at the close of 
December 1874, four were Europeans, nine Hindus, and twenty- 
seven Parsis. No Musalmans had savings lodged in the state bank. 

Within the last five years (1870-1875) a new opening for the 
investment of capital has been presented to the people of Broach. 
This opening is the offer of shares in the joint stock companies, to 
whom four of the thirty-one factories, at present at work in the 
Broach district, belong. Of £100,925 (Rs. 10,09,250), the total capi- 
tal of these four companies, £16,050 (Rs. 1,60,500^ or 15-93 per 
cent, are held by residents in Broach. Of the remaining shares, 
representing £3,300 (Rs. 33,000), are held by residents in 


128, 


England ; 3,731 shares, representing £75,020 (Rs. 7,50,200), by re- 
sidents in Bombay ; sixty-nme shares, of £5,430 (Rs. 54,300), are 
held m &urat ; seven shares, of £105 (Rs. 1,050), in Ahmedabad ; 
ftree, of £300 (Rs. 3,000), m Dholera ; four, of £200 (Rs. 2,000), in 

uropeans, holding fifteen shares amounting to £700 (Rs. 7,000); ten 


* Colonel Williams’s Memoir, 58. 

’JHie deposits held at the Broach bank in 

i.758). " 1875 amounted to £7,675 169. (Ra, 
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are Hindus, holding sixteen shares amounting to £1,200 (Rs. 12,000) j 
and forty-one are Parsis, holding 160 shares amounting to £14,150 
(Rs. l,4i,500). None of the Broach shai'eholders are Musalmans. 

Ten years ago, when money was abundant, a large part of the 
cultivators’ gains was spent in building new houses, or adding to 
their old ones. Since that time, among the rural population but 
little money has been expended in this way. In the town of Broach, 
on the other hand, among well-to-do traders, pleaders, and others, 
many new dwellings have recently been built, and, owing to the 
rivalry of different families, large sums of money have been laid out 
upon them. Shops in Katappor and other large markets in the town 
of Broach, generally purchased as a speculation, are said to yield not 
less than seven per cent of interest on the money invested. But, 
with this exception, houses are seldom bought with the view of being 
let to tenants. On the other hand, the purchase of land is said of 
late years to have become a favourite form of investment among the 
successful pleaders and other non-professional money-lenders of the 
town of Broach. These men are said to hold alienated- lands in 
government villages, and shares in alienated villages, and to be 
superior holders and occupants of government lands. As landholders 
men of this class do not invest money in improving the soil. So 
long as rent is properly paid, they are considerate to their tenants. 
But any failure is promptly followed by proceedings in the civil 
courts. Their rent is taken in coin, and not in kind. 

Except among the poorest classes, each family has its stock of 
ornaments of gold and silver. But these are generally not more 
than what are required according to the marriage rules of the caste. 
A man in easy circumstances may from time to time add to the 
family store of jewels. But his purchases are for show — articles of 
jewelry, or richly worked metal ornaments. He will not buy the plain 
bands of gold and silver, the favourite form of hoarding in Kaira. 

The reason for this is, that, except such small amounts as he wishes 
to keep by him for display, his savings are all put out at interest. 
It is, indeed, the peculiar feature of the system of money-lending 
in Broach, that transactions of this kind are almost entirely in the 
hands of non-professional money-lenders, who supplement the profits 
of their regular business by advancing small sums at high rates of 
interest. Of these lenders there are two sets, one of townsmen, and 
the other who generally live in the rural parts of the district. Of town 
money-lenders, the chief are pleaders, dealers, clerks in merchants’ 
offices, government servants, and a few well-paid artizans. Of the 
country money-lenders, the chief are village shop-keepers, well-to-do 
cultivators, and cotton-dealers. By caste the town money-lenders are 
Brahmans, especially of the Khedawal sub-division, Brahma-Kshatris 
and their priests, puroh its, Wanias, Marwaiis, and Parsis. Of money- 
lenders who live in the country, the village shop-keepers and cotton- 
dealers are Wanias by caste. The money-lending cultivators in the 
northern parts of the district are Rajputs, Bohoras, and Kanbis ; 
and to the south of the Narbada, Bohoras and Brahmans of the 
Sajodra sub-division. Of professional money-lenders there are few 
B 705—57 
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in Broach. Bankers occasionally lend money, but only in large sums, 
and to persons of good credit. 


Most classes of the community are at times forced to borrow. 
Traders and shop-keepers require an advance with which to pur- 
chase their year’s stock, and artizans and labourers are seldom in a 
position to meet from their own funds the expenses of the marriages 
and deaths that occur in their families. Of the rural population, it 
is said that no more than six per cent can, without borrowing, pay for 
the large sums they spend on feasts and entertainments. The want 
of money to pay rent, to meet the expenses of cultivation, or, in a 
few cases, to buy grain, forces field labourers and others of the 
poorer classes of the peasantry to seek help from money-lenders. 
Traders, shop-keepers of credit, and townspeople in a good social 
position, as a rule, borrow from bankers. They ask for advances 
of from £20 to £100 (Rs. 200 to P.s. 1,000), and are charged rates 
of interest varying, according to their individual credit, from nine 
to twelve per cent a year. Borrowers of this class, who are said 
to form from seven to ten per cent of the town population, are not 
required to give any special security by leaving an article in pledge, 
or by passing a bond on stamped paper. The entry in the ledger, 
thdrnkhdtu, will, in a majority of cases, be considered by the banker 
sufficient security. A few borrowers of this class, in order to get 
a loan on easier terms, may pledge ornaments or other valuables. 
But such a course is seldom taken. Even among well-to-do towns- 
men this practice of pledging ornaments is said to be unusual, and 
arnong the poorer classes of townspeople, and the whole rural po- 
pulation, it is unknown. Artizans, labourers, and the poorer class 
of townspeople, or about ninety per cent of the whole town popu- 
lation, have generally no house or land to mortgage, and no orna- 
ments to pledge. They borrow from the non-professional town 
money-lenders, the small capitalists, shop-keepers, money-changers, 
pleaders, and others, who are ready to put their savings out at in- 

10 ^*^ 100 ^ ^ varying from £l to £10 (Rs. 

10 to lOO). In dealing with borrowers of this class, the money-lender 
a es a bond on stamped paper, containing, not unfrequently, a stipn- 
a ion to repay the loan by monthly instalments, at rates of interest 
varying from fifteen to twenty-four per cent a year. But, besides 
ese nominal rates of interest, an artizan or labourer will have to pay 
a premium, manddmni, varying, according to his credit, from one to 
three per cent of the sutn borrowed. 


e rural population, the better class of cultivators, if in need 
o money, generally go for an advance to the village shop-keeper, 
or o some well-to-do cultivator in their own or in a neighbouring 
1 age. Many of them, however, have dealings with some small 
ajn a is in the nearest town, and a few, chiefly those who are knovm 
• property, or who have started as traders, borrow from bankers 

Jambusar. The best class of cultivators, who are esti- 
aclvnTir. ° about six per cent of the whole rural population, obtain 
othf>r bankers on almost the same terms as traders or 

^ cultivator borrows on personal 
security sums varying from £50 to £100 (Rs. 500 to 1,00b), and pays 
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interest from nine to twelve per cent. Cultivators in less prosperous 
circumstances require, chiefly for the celebration of marriages and 
other family events, sums varying from £10 to £30 fRs. 100 to 300). 
To obtain this amount they either seek the help of the village shop- 
keeper, of some well-to-do cultivator, or of a town money-lender. 
The terms of these different classes of money-lenders differ but little 
from each other. According to his own personal credit the borrower 
will find it easy or difficult to obtain the advance he wants. But in 
almost all cases cultivators, except the few known to be men of pro- 
perty, are asked, in the first instance, to mortgage their land. If 
the borrower has property to mortgage, an advance of from £10 to 
£30 (Rs. 1 00 to 300) will be made, at rates of interest varying from 
nine to twelve per cent. All classes of money-lenders are willing to 
take land in mortgage. But this form of security is said to be 
specially approved of by well-to-do cultivators. If the borrower 
obtains a loan on personal security, the terras, as to the rates of 
interest, the amount of premium, and the payment of instalments, 
will be of the same character as those made with artizans. As in the 
case of artizans, the rates charged vary according to the borrower’s 
personal credit. But they are generally from fifteen to twenty-four 
per cent, with a premium of from one to three per cent. The poorer 
classes of cultivators raise money on their growing crops, especially 
on cotton. Advances of this kind are made by the village cotton- 
dealer. In some cases the money is lent to a poor cultivator to help 
him to meet the cost of food, of rent, or of farming. In other cases, 
the payment is an earnest given to a well- to-do cultivator that the 
dealer may secure the crop when it is ripe. In agreements of this 
kind the full value of the cotton is never advanced. The amount is 
always from twenty to thirty per cent below the value of the growing 
crop, estimated according to the ruling rates in the previous year. 
In default of delivery, the cultivator is held to be bound to pay a 
sum from twenty to thirty per cent more than the value of his cotton 
in the preceding year. 

About twenty per cent of the poorest class of cultivators and field 
labourers — Kolis, Talavias, Bhils, and Dhers — are said to require 
advances of grain for food or for seed. In return for loans of grain, 
the general rule is that, at harvest time, one-fourth more than the 
quantity received is repaid. In the Wagra sub-division higher rates 
are charged, varying from one and a half to double the amount 
advanced. Grain advances are generally repaid in cash, and seldom 
in kind. The lender keeps no separate account of dealings of this 
sort ; and in almost all cases the borrower has to pass a bond on 
stamped paper for the value of the grain received. In addition to 
the nominal profit on such dealings in grain, the lender, when enter- 
ing the advance in his books, adds to the ruling price, for every forty 
pounds, 3d. to 4 id. (2 to 3 as. a man). 

Ordinarily a debtor has current dealings with only one creditor. 
But many of the poorer class of cultivators are said to be indebted 
to more than one money-lender. Great competition among small 
capitalists, dating from 1862", would seem still to continue, and so 
it happens that, when a creditor refuses to make further advances 
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to one of liis clients, the debtor can generally find some needier 
money-lender willing to accommodate him at higher rates. Any 
further dealings the debtor has will be with this last money-lender, 
and the debtor will sometimes obtain from his new banker a sum 
sufficient to meet the demands of the original creditor. But oftener, 
when a borrower has sunk deep into difficulties, there is a scramble 
among his creditors to secure the first attachment on his property. 
Though, when there seems to be no prospect of recovering the full 
amount, they are said sometimes to compromise their claims, money- 
lenders seldom write off old debts as irrecoverable, or suffer the period 
of limitation to lapse without taking the precaution of having the 
bond renewed. 

In some of the villages the headman, or other well-to-do cultivators 
have labourers, chiefly Bhils, Talavias, and Kolis, who, on payment of 
a sum of money towards the expense of a marriage or a funeral, have 
agreed to act for a certain period as their creditors^ servants. An 
engagement of this kind generally lasts for about a year, though 
sometimes the borrower will consent to serve for as long as two or 
three years. These servants are bound only by a verbal agreement ; 
but they are said to be faithful to their promise, not engaging their 
services to any other master. In such cases the creditor has no claim 
over the services of his debtor’s wife or children. 

The rates of interest paid by cultivators and heads of villages to 
sureties and other money-lenders before the introduction of British 
rule into Broach, and afterwards during the period (1783-1803) of 
Maratha possession, would seem to have varied from forty-eight to 
sixty per cent per annum.i During the time of Colonel Williams’ 
survey (1811-1S20), the rates of interest were limited by law to twelve 
per cent. But this regulatiou would seem to have been successfully 
evaded by adding the interest to the principal, and taking a new 
bond for the whole as principal, ‘ exactions to which the necessities of 
the bon-owers compelled them to submit.’^ In 1846, on all valuable 
deposits money was readily advanced at from six to sixteen per cent 
per annum. For agricultural purposes the higher class of cultivators 
paid from nine to twelve per cent compound interest ; the second 
class, Musalmans, Bohoras, and Rajputs, from twelve to eighteen per 
cent; while poor cultivators, besides a preraium of from ten to twenty- 
five per cent, were forced to pay interest at from eighteen to twenty- 
four per cent.® 

Since 1846 the cultivating classes have passed through a time 
when the produce of their fields was very valuable and their credit 
was good. But though the prices of agricultural produce have again 
fallen, money would not seem, as far as the nominal rates of interest 
are a guide, to have become much dearer than it was even in the years 
of the greatest agricultural prosperity. In small transactions, when 
an article was given in pawn, the rates of interest charged to artizans 


of 26th March'm;’’’® **** Compare Broach CoBsnltation* 

“ & ® Mr. Richardson’s report dated 18th April 1846. 
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and well-to-do cultivators varied from six to seven and a half per cent 
in 1864j and from six to nine per cent in 1874 ; while in the case of 
the poorer class of borrowers interest at eight per cent was charged 
in 1864 as compared with twelve in 1874. In small transactions^ 
when personal security only was given, the better class of borrowers 
in 1864, paid interest ranging from twelve to fifteen per cent. For 
the poorer classes the corresponding charges were from eighteen to 
twenty-four per cent. These rates were still in force in 1874. In 
large transactions, when well-to-do borrowers pledged jewelry and 
other articles of permanent value, the rates are said in 1864 to have 
ranged from six to seven and a half per cent and from six to nine 
per cent in 1874. In similar cases, when the poorer class of borrowers 
pledged cattle or other less convenient security, the rates of interest 
varied in 1864 from fifteen to eighteen per cent, charges which are 
seldom exceeded in 1874. Should a banker or other large trader 
want to raise money, he has recourse to another banker, who will, 
on the borrower’s personal security, lend a large amount, at rates 
varying from six to nine per cent. The rates now current are said to 
have been in force in 1 864. When land was mortgaged in 1864, the 
rates varied from nine to twelve per cent ; the corresponding charges 
in 1874 ranged from six to twelve per cent, rising, in some cases, as 
high as fifteen per cent. 

Though the greater part of the population appears, from the infor- 
mation furnished by local officers, to be at present (1875) in a state 
of indebtedness, the accounts available for former years would seem 
to show that they are much more independent of the help of money- 
lenders than was formerly the case. During the first period of 
British management (1772-1783), the land revenue of the district was 
received not directly from the cultivators, but through the medium 
of a class of Wania capitalists, known as sureties, or inanotiddrs. In 
the following years (1783-1803) of Maratha rule, a system of farm- 
ing the land revenue was introduced, under which the exactions of 
money-lenders increased to so great an extent that, in 1805, it was 
proposed that no cultivators should be allowed to borrow money with- 
out the permission of government.^ It was estimated in 1805, that, 
on a state demand of £63,225 (Rs. 6,32,250), the exactions of sureties, 
manotiddrs, and the charges on account of the perquisites, dasturi, 
of government officers, cost the villagers £15,020 (Rs. 1,50,200), 
or 2375 per cent in addition to the government demand. In 1820 the 
cultivators were pretty generally in debt. “The Wanias,” says 
Colonel Williams, “ are in the constant habit of lending money at a 
high interest to the headmen and cultivators, and the fruits of the 
industry of these villagers but too frequently go to the money- 
lenders ; or a cultivator once deeply in debt can do little more with 
all his exertions than pay the interest of it.'^* 

The years between 1820 and 1836 would seem, on the whole, to 
have been a time of prosperity. Prices of agricultural produce were 


1 Bombay Secretariat Revenue Diary, No. 45 of 1805. 
* Colonel Williams's Memoir, 47. 
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high, indebtedness decreased, and the cultivators took to ‘ spending 
large sums of money on marriages and entertainments in honour of 
the dead.’i But with 1836 began a period of falling prices and 
growing indebtedness. “A. few years ago,” writes Mr. Jenkins in 
1846, “ money-lenders were willing to accommodate the cultivators 
with loans. But now, as the most part of the cultivators are in bad 
circumstances, their creditors refuse to make them any further ad- 
vances.” ^ In the same year (1846), another district officer reported 
general distress, increasing and hopeless poverty among the culti- 
vators, and a falling off in the government revenues f and the collec- 
tor, in forwarding this report, admitted that ‘ the great bulk of the 
cultivators were notoriously involved in embarrassments owing to 
long-standing debts made up of compound interest.’^ Three years 
later ‘ almost half the cattle and, among the poorer cultivators, their 
crops were mortgaged to money-lenders ^ and Mr. Davies, writing 
in the same year (1849), speaks of ‘the excessive rates of interest 
and the great increase of debt.’ As to the cause of the cultivators’ 
wretchedness, the opinions of district officers were much divided. 
According to Mr. Richardson (1846), it was chiefly due to the fact that 
the money-lenders were not professional traders, but district heredi- 
tary officers, pleaders, and government servants, whose interests were 
concerned in the increase of the debtors’ difficulties and necessities. 
On the other hand, Mr. Davies, in 1849, doubted whether, upon the 
whole, the lenders recovered more than would be looked upon as a fair 
return in commerce for the risk of their investment ; and Mr. Ravens- 
croft (1846) was of opinion that the chief cause of the cultivators’ 
indebtedness was the large sums they spent in their ‘ rejoicings and 
mournings.’ 


From 1846 the state of the cultivators began to improve. By the 
exertions of Mr. Davies, between 1847 and 1849, the pressure of 
the state demand was considerably lightened over the entire district. 
To this relief, after a few years, was added increased profit from the 
rise in the prices of agricultural produce. The gains were greatest 
during the years of the American war (1860-1864). At that time 
(1864) money was abundant, and the cultivators’ credit almost un- 
hmited. By some, especially among the Kanbis, their gains were 
well spent, debts were cleared off, and by a few of the most intelli- 
gent considerable sums were laid by. Others failed to make so wise 
a use of their good fortune. They did not, it is true, as they are 
said to have done in Surat, cease to work with their own hands, 
or, tempted by the offer of high prices, part with a portion of their 
fields; but they, especially cultivators of the Bohora class, are said 
to fiave indulged in extreme extravagance, building new houses, 
giving costly dinners to their caste-fellows, and spending large sums 
on their marriages and funerals. Others, whose gains were less, 
had at least an improved credit, and in a spirit of rivalry, making 


’ Mr. Davies’ Statistical Account, 1849. 

’ First assistant collector, 1st June 1846. 

4 collector, 18tli April 1846. 

5 Mr R - ”-|^avenscroft, coUector of Broach, 26th August 1846 
Mr. Kichardson’s report No. 2, of 15th February 1848 
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use of the offers of the money-lenders, found, when prices began 
to fall, that they had lost the opportunity of becoming independent. 
Some of the more persevering and ambitious cultivators, especially, 
it is said, among the Bohoras, suffered from another cause. With 
capital of their own and good credit, they took to trading chiefly in 
produce. Some became timber merchants, others dealt in molasses, 
sugar, and grain ; but most of them took to the business of cotton- 
dealers. They bought up cotton from the growers, had it ginned, 
and, through their brokers, forwarded it to Bombay. The fall in 
prices pressed hard on these men, who, holding on in the hope of 
a rise, lost heavily. Though some of them still (1875) continue 
to speculate a little in produce, few of them have succeeded in estab- 
lishing themselves permanently in the position of traders. But, 
though from the fall in the prices of produce, and the large amounts 
■which many of them still owe, borrowers have been, within the last 
eight years, increasingly pressed for payment by their creditors, 
indebtedness would seem to be less general, and, except among the 
poorest classes, the exactions of money-lenders less crushing than 
they were in the years previous to 1856. The thrifty habits of those 
days have not, however, returned, and the standard of what is fitting to 
spend on their chief ceremonies is said to have remained at a permanent- 
ly higher level, in some cases twice as high as it wasin former years. 

In 1848 Mr. Davies wrote^:“It is a noticeable peculiarity in 
Broach that very little government land changes hands in satis- 
faction of decrees. The money-lenders possess but a very small lien 
on the soil paying revenue to government.” Since 1848 the rise in 
the prices of agricultural produce, and the consequent enhanced value 
of land, would seem to have led men of capital, both cultivators 
and members of the non-cultivating classes, to an increasing extent 
to invest their savings in the purchase of land. A comparison of 
the registration returns for 1867 and 1874 shows, as regards the 
sale of land, that the area transferred has risen from 5,938 acres in 
1867 to 16,087 acres in 1874 ; an increase of 170’91 percent. Of the 
whole area transferred in 1874, 14,149 acres were state land and 1,938 
alienated, as compared with 4,684 and 1,524, the corresponding 
totals in 1 867. The average price per acre of state land was in 1867 
£5 12s. 9d. (Rs. 56-6), as compared with £4 4s. 6d. (Rs. 42-4) in 1874. 
The corresponding prices of alienated lands were £6 19s. 9d. 
(Rs. 69-14) and £6 18s. (Rs. 69-0), respectively. 

As regards the extent to which land is passing from agriculturists 

to members of the 


Laiid transfers from Cultivators to Non-cultivators, 
1867-1874. 


non-cultivating clas- 
ses, the marginal 
summary shows that 
the excess of trans- 
fers from c ultivators 
to non-cultivators 
has advanced from 
22 in 1867 to 128 in 1874. In 1874, of 1,018, the total number of cul- 



Sellers. 

Buyers. 

Excess of 1 
buyers. 1 


1867. 

1874 

1867. 

1874. 

1867. 

1874. 

Cultivators ... 

549 

1,018 

527 

890 

—22 

—128 

Non-cultivators. 

85 

271 

107 

399 

-1-22 

-tl28 


* Statistical Account of Broach, 1849. 
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tivating-sellers, seventeen were landholders or hereditary officers, one 
was the headman of a village, twenty-one were entered under the head 
of house business, 142 under the head of service, and the remainder, 
837, were cultivators. Of 271, the total number of non- cultivating 
sellers, seven were professional men, of whom six were pleaders or 
law agents, and one was a doctor ; seventeen were traders,among them 
a broker, a dealer, and fifteen merchants ; seventy-four were money- 
lenders ; eight were rehgious devotees, of whom two were priests, 
and six were beggars. Of artizans there were three — a weaver, a 
cotton-spinner, and a goldsmith ; and two were labourers. In 160 
cases government sold land. In 1874, of 890, the total number of cul- 
tivating-buyers, eight were landholders and hereditary officers, eight 
came under the head of house business, fifty-three under service, two 
were shepherds, and 819 were entered as cultivators. Of 399, the 
total number of non-cultivating-buyers, thirty-one were professional 
men, of whom thirty were pleaders and law agents, and one was a 
doctor ; eighty-eight were traders, of whom two were cloth-dealers, 
two oil-sellers, one a stamp-vendor, and eighty-three merchants ; 246 
were money-lenders ; seventeen were religious beggars, of whom eight 
were worshippers and nine religious mendicants; eleven were artizans, 
among them a weaver, a cotton-spinner, a potter, two goldsmiths, two 
blacksmiths, two carpenters, a tailor, a photographer, a washerman, 
and a labourer. In four cases government bought land. As compared 
with 1867, among cultivating-sellers, the cluef points in the 1874 
returns are an advance from 480 to 837 under the head of cultiva- 
tors, and of persons in service from seventeen to 142. Among non- 
cultivating sellers, money-lenders have risen from seventeen to 
seventy-four. Among cultivating buyers, the classes that show the 
greatest increase are cultivators, from 503 to 819, and servants from 
thirteen to fifty-three. Among non-cultivating-buyers, money- 
lenders have increased from forty-six to 246, merchants from twenty- 
eight to eighty-three, and pleaders and law agents from eleven to 
thirty. Except in the Wagra sub-division, where a return of from 
twelve to eighteen per cent is expected, money invested in land (1874) 
is said to yield from six to nine per cent interest. 


From the following statement it would appear that mortgages of 

land have increased from 1,263 in 1869-70 to 1,676 in 1873-74 : 

Statement showing the numher and value of Land Mortgages 1869-1874. 


a?69-70. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1 1872-73. 

1873-74. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No, ' 

Value. 

' No. 

Value. 

1,263 

£ s. 

65,911 14 

1,634 

£ s. 

87,094 2 

1,384 

£ s. 

71,216 0 

1,501 

£ 8, 

104,264 12 

1,676 1 

£ s. 

88,024 0 


When land is bond fide mortgaged, the common practice is for the 
mortgagee to pay the government assessment on the land and to sub- 
e 1 to some third party for cultivation. The mortgagee sometimes 
cultivates the land himself, and in a few cases, on his passing a deed 
to pay rental, ganotpato, the land is left in the hands of the original 
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holder. In some cases the government assessment is paid by the 
tenant. Of this increase in the number of land mortgageSj local offi- 
cers offer two explanations. One, that on account of the straitened 
circumstances into which many of the cultivators have fallen, money- 
lenders have, to a greater extent than formerly, begun to insist on 
some pledge more trustworthy than mere personal security. The other 
explanation is, that of late years, to free it from the claims of credit- 
ors, the practice has grown up of alienating land by fictitious grants 
to friends or relations. So common, especially among debtors of the 
Bohora class, has this device become, that experienced officers have 
estimated that in 1874, of the total number of sales and mortgages of 
land fifty per cent were fictitious. 

A statement prepared by the educational inspector for Gujarat 
throws some light on the extent to which of late years the non- 
cultivating classes have been investing their capital in land. In 
1875, 4,743 persons, on the ground that, as landholders, they had 
paid the local fund cess, claimed exemption from the levy of school 
fees. Of these, 581, or 12'2 per cent, — 294 traders, 178 artizans, and 
109 shopkeepers, — belonged to the non-cultivating classes. Besides 
these, it seems probable that, under the head of Brahmans (502) and 
Parsis (125), many landowners are included who take no part in the 
actual work of cultivation. 

Wages . — A hundred years ago labourers’ wages were 3i?. (2 as.), 
carpenters Od. (4 as.), and bricklayers Z%d. (21 as.) a day.^ Thirty 
years ago (1844) the daily wages of a labourer were from 3d. to 3|d. 
(2 to 2^ as.), and a bricklayer or carpenter 9c?. (6 as.)^ In 1803-64, 
when the rates were highest, the daily wage of an ordinary labourer 
varied from 9c?. to Is. (0 to 8 as.) ; of agricultural labourers, from 
A\d. to Gd. (3 to 4 as.) ; and of bricklayers and carpenters, from 2s. to 
2s. 6c?. (Re. 1 to Rs. 1-4.)^ In 1875 town labourers earned from 6d. 
to 9\d. (4 to 6 as.) a day; field labourers, from 3d. to 41d. (2 to 3 
as.) ; and bricklayers and carpenters from Is. 3d. to Is. 6d. (10 to 12 
as.)"* In the same year (1875) female labourers were paid about one- 
third less than males. Lads of from twelve to fifteen got about two- 
thirds less than full-grown men. Carpenters’ and bricklayers’ boys 
of from ten to thirteen were paid about one-fifth of the oreJinary rate 
of an adult workman. Town labourers and artizans are paid in coin ; 
field labourers both in grain and in coin. Labourers are, as a general 
rule, paid daily, or after an interval of two or three clays. The towns- 
people generally go to work at nine in the morning, and return before 
sunset. One-fourth of an ordinary day’s wage is paid for extra work 
done in the morning from six to nine. In the afternoon, between one 
and two, they are allowed about half an hour for rest. Field labourers 
go to work in the morning. They take two or three millet cakes with 
them into the field, and eat them at mid-day. Field work, such as 
cotton-picking, is paid for by the amount of work done. During the 
greater part of the rains and the cold weather seasons, labourers find 


^ Broach Factory Diaries for 1777. 

® Broach Collector’s report No. 191, dated 8th October 1844. 

3 & ‘ Broach Collector’s letter No 292, dated 2iid February 1873. 
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employment in helping the cultivators to weed and watch, and, later on, 
to reap and harvest their crops. For this work they are paid daily 
at the rate of (3 as.), 3|d. (2^ as.), 2jd. (1 ^ as.), for adult males, 
females, and children, respectively. Except when harvesting food 
crops, when the labourers receive their wages in grain, these payments 
are chiefly made in cash. Other employment, such as service in the 
household of large farmers, is paid for at monthly rates, varying from 
4s. to 6s. (Rs. 2 to Rs. 3), with one mid-day meal. In their slack sea- 
son (March to June) field labourers help bricklayers, clear out reser- 
voirs, mend roads, or pick up chance pieces of work in the Broach 
factories. 


Factory workers. 


* As they can earn as much in four months as they can at their 
ordinmy work in eight, the same people for the most part come every 
cotton season to the steam ginning and pressing factories. The old 
cotton-cleaners, charka, employed more hands than the steam-gins 
require, so that the demand for labour has of late years fallen off 
rather than become greater. Under the old system hundreds of men, 
women, and children came from Ahmedabad and Marwar to work 
the hand-gins at Broach. They used to arrive after the Diwali (Octo- 
ber), and leave, about the end of May, in time to reach home before the 
rains began. The steam factories find all the labour they require in 
Broach and its neighbourhood. Some of the men receive fixed wages, 
and in the case of others, a system of payment by piece-work has been 
found to answer well. For piece-work the men are handsomely paid. 
A good gang of pressmen or cotton-carriers will each earn as much as 
2s. (Re. 1) a day. Common labourers earn 7Jd. (5 as.) a day in the 
busy season, and 6d. (4 as.) in the slack season. During the ginning 
months (.January to May) women and children earn from 3c?. to 4^c?. 
(2 to 3 as.) and from l^c?. to 8|c?. (I to 2| as.) during the remaining 
months of the year. In a ginning factory the women and children 
keep feeding the gins with uncleaned cotton. In a spinning-mill the 
women attend to the drawing, slabbing, intermediate, and roving 
frames •, and women and children together attend to the reeling. 


In the busy season native-managed mills work from four in the 
morning to ten at night. Mills managed by Europeans from five or 
six m the morning to ten at night. In the slack season the hours are 
from SIX in the morning to six at night. During the busy months the 
same women and children do not remain at the ginning-factories the 
whole day. A mother will work from six to twelve in the morning, 
and m the afternoon be replaced by her daughter or son. The 
owners of ginning- factories lay no restriction upon women or children 
going to their homes at any time during the day, provided they get 
some one to do their work. The spinning-mills cannot allow any 
change of hands, as all the labour is more or less skilled. Besides, 
there is no need for change, as the spinning-mill hands are never 
asked to work more than ten to twelve hours a day. Some of the 
.workers prepare their food overnight, and bring it with them in the 
mormng. Others have their food brought by their mothers, wives. 


] From an account kiuiUy furnished by Mr, Cotton, 1875. 
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sisters, or cRilclrcn ; but a great many, including all tbe well-paid 
artizans, in tbe middle of tbe day, return to tbeir homes to take tbeir 
food. Diwali, Christmas Day, Hob, and Mobaram are close holidays, 
observed alike in the mills managed by Europeans and by natives. 
In the idle season Sunday is, as a. rule, observed as a holiday. In 
the busy season, except when they are obhged to stop for cleaning 
their boilers, the native and some of the European managers of 
factories work on Sundays. Native workmen are beginning to look 
for one day’s rest in seven, and, as a rule, they are unwilling workers 
on a Sunday. In one of the mills the skilled labourers, when ordered 
to work on Sundays, turned out and threatened to strike. The better 
class of workmen are careful of their earnings. They live well, and 
spend a part of their gains in clothes, but invest most in jewels for 
their wives and childi-en. One of the objects of ambition to a well- 
paid mechanic is to own a silver watch and chain. 

Prices. — The earliest available price returns are those for 1782. In 
that year wheat sold at fifty pounds for two shillings ; Indian millet, 
juwar, at seventy-five pounds ; pulse at forty-six pounds ; and rice at 
fifty-four pounds. ^ In the great famine of 1790 (iSn?/jraf 1817), 
locally known as swWdo, or the forty-seven famine, wheat sold 
at eleven pounds for two shillings ; Indian millet, jttirdr, at eighteen 
pounds ; and millet, hijri, at fourteen pounds.^ With the exception 
of a break of twelve years, from 1821 to 1832, the following state- 
ment * shows in detail the prices of the staple products of the district 
from 1810 to 1874 

Statement showing in Pounds for the Rupee (2s.) the prices of staple 
Agricultural Products, 1810-1874. 
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Second period, 1833*1850 — conUnutd. 
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Wheat 
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(a) The three years of famine, 1813, 1811, and 1820, have been excluded from the average. 


1 Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, II., 250. 

® Colonel Etheridge’s Report on Past Famines, 55. 

3 This return is prepared from statements given in Mr. Davies’ report No. 334, 
dated 11th September 1849, and Mr. Jenkins’ No. 978, dated 15th August 1854, and 
from Government Piice Currents. 
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Statement shaming in "Pounds for the Bupee (2s.) the prices of staple 
Agricultural Products, 1810-1874-^oiitmued. 


Third period, 1851-1860. 


Fourth period, 
1861-1866. 


Raw cotton, knpcis 
Indian millet, jaiedr 

Wheat 

Rice 

Pulse, tuver 
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Fourth period, 
1861-1866— 
continued. 


Fifth period, 1867-1874. 
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30 

27 

26 

34 

32 

21 

23 

27 

43 

15 

13 

17 

13 

13 

19 


15 

18 

15 

36 


Raw cotton, kapat 
Indian millet, /wzcdr . 

Wheat 

Rice 

Pulse, 


These returns may be roughly divided into 6ve periods. The first, 
from 1810 to 1820, exclusive of three special years of scarcity (1813^ 
1814, and 1 820), a time of high prices ; after the gap of twelve years 
the second period, from 1833 to 1850, years of falling prices 5 the third, 
1851 to I80O; a time of reaction, with prices tending upwards^ duo 
demand for exports and the additional importation 
m. caused by the Russian and Persian wars and the mutinies. 

The fourteen years since 18G0 may be divided into two portions. The 
first, from 18G1 to 18C6, the term of high prices, due chiefly to the 
American war ; and the second, a period of reaction. The following 
summary shows for e.ach of these periods, the average price of the 
cJiiei products of the district in pounds per rupee (2s.) 

Statement showing the average prices of staple Aagricultural 
Products, 1810-1874. 


General 

average, 

1810-1874. 


Prodact. 

First 

period, 

1810-1820, 

Second 

period, 

1833-50. 

1 

1 Third 
period. 
1851-1860. 

Fourth 

period, 

1861-1866. 

Fifth 

period, 

1867-1874. 

Raw cotton, hipds .. 
Indian millet, j uivdr. 

Wheat 

Rice... 

Pulse, timr 

18 

46 

41 

50 

52 

27 

68 

46 

62 

54 

24 

60 

46 

43 

44 

9 

30 

21 

31 

15 

10 

30 

22 

27 

15 


1 Pearls and other precious stones are valued by their purity and 

weight. In weighing gold the table shown in the margfn is used 
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The tolo in general use is that known as the old tolo, weighing one 

3 j and a half wdls more than a government 

I6«jd?3 =\gaiUdno. rupee. The weight rafi^ is the seed of the 

2 gacbdncis= 1 tolo. Abrus precatorius, and the other weights are 

made of lead, copper, and brass ■, in shape they are either square or 
round. A goldsmith has generally in his possession the following 
weights : several ratis ; a one wdl ; a two icdl ; a four wdl ; an eight 
wdl ; a gadidno, a one tolo ; a two tola ; a five tola ; a ten tola ; a 
twenty tola ; and a fifty tola weight. In wholesale transactions the 
British rupee is used in weighing silver. The nominal standard in 
retail dealings is the Broach rupee. But as these coins vary consider- 
ably in weight from each other, in actual weighing a British rupee 
is used, and a deduction made of two per cent. 

In the case of metals, such as brass, copper, zinc, lead, and iron, 
and of grain of all kinds, the table shown in 
the margin is current. The weights under 
ten sers are made of iron. In shape they 
are either square or round. Those above ten 
scrs are long, like British hundredweights. 
In practice the weighing of certain articles 
deviates from the standard. Thus the ma)i, 
of clean cotton is equal to forty-two sers, and 
the ser equal to forty-one rupees of the British currency. The man 
of salt, coffee, spices, and molasses is equal to forty-two scrs, and the 
ser equal to forty rupees of the British currency ; and the man of 
sugar is equal to forty-one scrs, and the scr to forty British rupees. 

Head-loads of grass and fuel, and cart-loads of fuel, rice-straw, and 
chaff, are sold by the load, and not by the weight. Millet straw, or 
Jeadab, and grass are sold in quantities of 100 bundles. 

In weighing clean and uncleaned cotton, two distinct systems 
of measurement are used. Cotton in its raw state, kupas, is esti- 
mated by the dJiadi of forty-eight pounds, and the bhdr of twenty 
dhadis, that is 960 pounds. Cotton, when cleaned, is measured by 
a man of forty -two pounds, a kalsi of sixteen 'mans, and a lihdndi of 
twenty mans. The proportion of clean cotton to kapds is one-third 
of wool to two-thirds of seed. Two and a half hhdrs of uncleaned 
cotton is equal to one Surat Ichdiuli of cleaned cotton.^ 

Milk is sold either by measures of capacity or by weight. The 
measures of capacity used are a ladle, palo ; a cup, pavdlu ; and a metal 
bowl, loto, serving as quarter, half, and one scr, measures respectively. 
In selling milk % weight, a ser is considered equal to forty British 
rupees. Castor-oil, died, used for burning, is measured by a copper 
pot capable of holding twenty-one sei’s of forty British rupees, and so 
known as adhmanio, that is, half a man; sweet-oil, tel, used for cook- 
ing, is measured by a copper pot similar to adhmanio, but of one ser 
less capacity. 


2J r-upeea = 1 adJiol. 
2 adhols = 1 7iavtdk. 
2 navtdlcs = 1 pdser. 
2pdiiera = 1 achher, 
2 aehhera = 1 aer. 

40 aera = 1 man. 

8 mans = 1 hdro. 
16 mana = 1 kalsi. 

2 kalais = 1 hmtiyu. 


1 Again, 8 ratis are equal to 1 mdso, and 12 mdsda make one tolo, 
Mr. Davies’ report, 28th January 1847. 
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As for wines, wben required in a smaller quantity than a bottle, 
glasses of two or three sorts are used, and charged for according to 
their size, Wlien more than a glassful is wanted, small or large 
bottles of glass, prepared in England, and gallon measures, which 
are nothing but a sort of copper vessel, regulate the sale. 

In the case of gravel, sand, and cement, round bamboo baskets arc 
used, and the weight calculated according to the size of the basket. 
These substances are also weighed and sold at so much for a hundred 
mans. 

Broadcloth, woollen cloth, and linen cloth are sold by length, in 
feet and yards. Cotton and silk cloth, and gold, silver, and silk lace, 
are sold by lengths of two feet, ijnj. Country cloth, dotL, and cotton, 
tape, navdr or pdt/, are sold by length in cubits, hath. Handkerchiefs, 
gloves, socks, and stockings arc sold by the dozen, by the pair, or, 
in the case of handkerchiefs, singly. The robes, sari, worn by native 
women, arc sold singly or by the score. 

Carpets and coarse floor-cloths, bora, are measured by the surface. 
The former are made at the Kaira, Ahmedabad, and Surat jails, and 
at Cambay, Agra, Bareilly, and Jubbulporc. The latter are made in 
the Broach district and at Agra and Bareilly. 

In the case of masonry, to a great extent people themselves pur- 
chase bricks and cement, and for the work of building engage artizans 
and labourers. A few employ contmetors, who are paid by the hun- 
dred cubic feet. 

Rafters and beams of teak and other forest timber are sold by the 
score. Pillars and large posts are bought singly, their size and ap- 
pearance regulating the price. When a large quantity is required, 
timber is measured by its cubic contents. In the Broach district there 
is a considerable quantity of timber along the banks of the Narbada 
river. On the northern side of the Narbada a gaj of 28i inches in 
length is used, while on the south the gaj is 27| inches in length. 
A piece of timber is measui-ed lengthwise. As it is not found, as a 
rule, to be of uniform thickness, the circumference is measured at the 
middle of the length. This latter measure is divided by four, and the 
quotient is squared. The result thus obtained is multiplied by the 
length-measure, and the product is divided by 400. This last quotient 
gives the cubical contents in gaj ; the remainder in connection with 
this quotient, when multiplied by twenty and divided by 400, gives 
the measure in vasds, and the remainder in this last case, when 
multiplied by twenty and divided by 400, gives the measure in 
visvdsis. Thus the required measure is determined in gaj, vasa, and 
visvdsi, and the sale price is fixed at so much per gaj. A gaj of 
28| tasus gives 17’5 cubic feet. A gaj of 27^ tasus gives l-5'32 cubic 
feet. 

Field boundaries and house walls are constructed at so much for 
100 cubits in length, one cubit in width, and one in height. 

Tanks arc dug by men of the Od caste. In measuring their work 
the cubical unit is eight gnj in length, eight in breadth, and one in 
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height, and is called cJioTidi. Asthisjrfl^ is eighteen inches in lengthy 
the cubical contents of a cliohdi&,Te 21 G cubic feet. City people^ 
■who engage contractors^ pay at so ranch per 100 cubic feet. 

Porbandar stones are bought by the hundred. The price varying 
according to the size of the stones. Rough-hewn stones from hills, 
and pebbles called kliadi, used as metal for roads, are spread and 
piled on the ground, and the measures of the length, breadth, and 
height of such a heap are taken. The unit consists of cubic feet. 


In the villages of the Broach, Wagra, and Ankleswar including 
Hansot sub-divisions, and in the town of Jambusar, a hhjlia is the 
unit for measuring land. A measure of seven feet and 5‘7 inches 
in length is called visvdsi ; twenty of such visvdsis in length, and 
as many in breadth, make a hiijha, which is sub-divided into vasc'is 
and visvdsis as sho-wn in the margin. One higha is equal to 22,300 
, . square feet, or about half an acre. In all the 

20 ot^er vdllages of Jambusar, in ten of the 

villages under Dehej, in the Wagra sub- 
division, and in the A'mod sub-division, the unit is called kumldio. 
Thii’tecn (cubits) hands in length make a rndnlo. Ten of such manias 
in length, and as many in breadth, make a Jcumhlio. One Icumhho 
is equal to 4,641 square yards and twenty square inches, or but 
little less than an acre. The system of land measurement adopted 
in the revenue survey has been recently introduced in the Broach, 
Wagra, A'mod, and Ankleswar sub-divisions, where the unit, there- 
fore, is an acre sub-divided into forty (/untds. The proportions 
between the different land measures of the country and those of 
England arc further illustrated as follows ; — 

Sq. }’d. Sq. ft. Sq inches. 

In an English statute acre 4,810 0 0 

In a Ri'oacli standard kunibho 4,611 0 20 

Ditto ditto higha 2,477 7 64 

In a hiijha of the districts of Ahmeddbud, 

Kaira, and Surat 2,844 4 0 

Though their varieties are still puzzling, considerable progress in 
the form of the weights and measures in ordinary use would seem to 
have been made since 1821, when the collector -wrote : “ 'The 
weights consist of rude lumps of iron, varying in shape according to 
the number of people using them, and frequently pieces of brick and 
stones , rendering it quite impossible for the lower orders to ascertain, 
by outward appearances, whether the weights intended to be repre- 
sented are actually so or not, which is the cause of great impositions 
being practised upon them in the sale of the necessaries of life.^’ 
Weights and measures are at present examined by police officers 
under Act X. of 1872. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY. 

The history of the district of Broach contains three main periods 
—the Hindu, the Musalman, and the English. Of these, the first, 
traced as far back as the fourth century before Christ, continues 
through, about seventeen hundred years, till the final Musalman con- 
quest of Gujarat in 1297. The second, starting with that conquest, 
lasts till, in 1772, the power of the Musalman chiefs of Broach was 
destroyed by the English. The third contains the century of English 
rule from the date of the capture of Broach till the present time. 

Section I. — Hindu Period (b.c. 300-k.v. 1297). 

Of the Hindu period. Dr. Biihler writes : “ The oldest dynasty 
with which the Broach districts are said to have been connected is 
that of the Mauryas. According to the tradition given in the Reva- 
mahatmya, and still current, Sukaltirth, ten miles north-east of 
Broach, became the last residence of Chandragupta (b.c. 315) and of 
his minister Chanakya, who there sought repose from their toil and 
absolution from their sins. This tradition would be worth little, but 
for the As'oka (b.c. 300-200) inscription of Girnar, which proves 
that Gujarat formed part of the empire of the Mauryas.^ What the 
fate of Gujarat was after the destruction of the Mauryas through 
Pushyamitra (b c. 178) is not known. But somewhat later, about 
1800 years ago. Broach seems to have passed into the hands of Par- 
thian princes, known by the name of Sahas or Kshatrapas. Rudra- 
daman’s Gimar inscription,^ dated in the year seventy-two, probably 
of the S'aka era (a.d. 150), states this distinctly, and the occurrence 
of Saha coins in the Broach district confirms it. It is less certain 
if the successors of the Sahas, the Guptas, also held Broach. Their 
coins are frequently found in the district. The author of the Periplus 
(a.d. 60-210) and Ptolemy mention the town of Broach under the 
name Barugaza (Bharugachha) According to the former Barugaza 
gave its name to a tract of country stretching from the town north- 
wards to the border of Sind. Two hundred years later, the lands in 


* Lassen Ind. Alth., II., 251, 256, 2nd edition. 
= Journal Bom. Br. E. A. Soc., VII., 113. 


given in the Girndr, Ndsik, and other inscriptions, and 
ScEh^Md of V- ®lp™tachha. This is a corruption of Bhrigu- 

The chiilige of BWu heroseponymos of Broa^. 

which st^ds for rri&o. supported by the analogy of the Gujardti varu, wolf, 
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the neighbourhood of the city of Broach (Bhrigupur) forme i a small 
kingdom under an independent Rajput chief_, by religion a Jaind 
After about two hundred years more we find Broach under the rule 
of the Gurjara princes, T)ada I., Jayabhata, and Dada 11. Of Jayabhata 
we have a land grant dated Vikrama 486 (a.d. 429), giving a field to 
the temple of As'rames'vara, now called A'samesar, near Kemajju, now 
Kimoj, in the Jambusar sub-division.* The villages of Sihugrama, 
now Sigam ; Goliavali, now Golel j and Jambha, now Jamadi, which 
as well as Kemajju were included in the Vishaya, or district of Bha- 
rukachha,^re likewise mentioned in the grant. The Bharukachha 
Vishaya must have comprised the sub-divisions of Broach, Wagra, 
A'mod, and Jambusar. Four copper-plate grants of Dada II. have 
been found, dated respectively 380, 385, S'aka 400, and S'aka 417 
(a.d. 458-9 — 495-6).* The first two grants^ assign the village of 
Sdrishapadra, or Sisodra, stated to be included in the district of 
Akrures'vara, the modern Ankleswar, to a number of Brahmans resid- 
ing in the town of Jambusar. By the last of these grants,® S' aka 417 
(a.d. 495), Dada gives the Arillage of Rachhchhava, now Rachid, near 
Ilav, to a learned Brahman. This village was in the district of 
Ankules'vara, which, as this and the preceding grant show, included 
the sub-division of Ankleswar and the subordinate division of Hansot. 
0£l other places, the grant mentions the village of Varnera, now 
Walner ; Sarathua, now Surthan ; and the Varanda, now the Wand 
creek. Nothing moi’e is knovui of this triad of princes through written 
documents or tradition. Jayabhata mentions in his grant a victory 
over a king of Valabhi. He says that ‘he quieted in battle the im- 
petuosity of the lord of Valabhi.' The capital of Dada II. appears to 
have been Nandipura, which, according to tradition, was a fort situated 
on the east side of Broach, close to the Jhadeshvar gate. It is very 
probable that these three Gurjara princes were not independent 
sovereigns, but samanfif. 5, or tributary chiefs. A copper-plate® of a 
Chalukya prince named Vijayaraja, dated 394, grants to certain Jam- 
busar Brahmans the village of Pariyachasa, probably the modern 
Pariej in the Broach sub-division. It may, therefore, bo assumed that 
at least Dada II. was subject to the powerful rulers of Kalyana in 
the Deccan, who, at a later period, held the whole of Gujarat. In the 
sixth century the astronomer Varahamihira mentions Bharukachha 
as one of the countiues of Western India. In the beginning of the 
seventh century (629) Broach was visited by the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiouen Thsang. He gives its name as Bharugachheva, and describes 
it, apparently with but little accuracy, as a kingdom of 480 to 500 miles 
in circuit, ‘ the land impregnated with salt, so that shrubs and trees 
are few and far apart.' In 636, not long after the visit of the Chinese 
traveller, the town of Broach and some parts of the coast suffered 


1 Forbes’ Kds MAla, I., 14. 

^ Indian Antiquary, V., 109. 

s Prof. BhandArkar has proved in his article on the grant of 417 (Journal, Bom. Br, 
E. A. Soc., X.), that the older grants also are dated in the S'aka era. 

■* Journal, E. A. Soc., Kew Series, I., 247, seq, 

* Journal, Bom. Br. E. A. Soc., X., 19. 

® Journal, E. A. Soc., New Series, I., 270, 
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from an Arab invasion. According to the Gujarat chroniclers, about 
the end of the seventh century, the Chalukya king, Bhuvad or Bhu- 
bata of Kalyana, undertook his expedition against Jayas'ekhara of 
Panchasar on the Ran of Cutch.^ From their account it is clear that, 
after this period, and until the foundation of Anhilvad Pathan^ by 
Jayas'ekhara^s son Vanaraja, the whole of Gujarat, and with it 
Broach, obeyed the Chalukya kiqg. Probably, in the case of Broach, 
this overlordship lasted until in the second half of the eighth century, 
the Chalukyas of Kalyana succumbed for a time to the Rashtrakutas 
of Manyakheta, or Malkhet.® During the eighth century, ip 717 and 
770, two more Musalman raids occurred.'* In the last of these attacks 
the Jaina temples at Gandhfir are said to have been destroyed. 
Towards the close of the eighth, or in the beginning of the ninth 
century, the Rashtrakutas of Malkhet conquered the Broach districts 
and the other parts of the plain of Gujarat that lie between the Mahi 
and the Narbada. Two grants, one of Karkaraja® and one of Govin- 
daraja, dated respectively S'aka 734 and S aka 749 (a.d. 812-3 and 
827-8),® give some information on the Rathor invasion. Both grants 
state that Govinda III. (of Malkhet) conquered the realm of the ruler 
of Lata, and gave it to his brother Indraraja, who was succeeded 
first by his son Karkaraja, the donor of the first grant, and later, by 
his grandson Govinda. Karkaraja’s grant disposes of a village near 
Baroda. Govinda’s grant, which is dated from Broach, gives the 
village of Thhrnavi, now Thanva, in Jambusar, to the temple of the 
Sun, called that of Jayaditya, in Kotipura, which was included in 
Kapika, the modern Kavi. It mentions also the villages Vatapa- 
draka, now Wardla ; Ruhnada, now Runad ; Kaliyara, now Kalier ; 
and Jadrana, now Jantran. In the absence of other information it 
must remain uncertain how long the Rathors held Broach. They 
may have fallen before the Chapotkatas or Chauras of Anhilvad. 
But, certainly, when in 942 the power of the Chalukyas of Kalyana 
revived, and Mularaja, the representative of one branch of the house, 
ascended the throne of Anhilvad, Broach was conquered, and until 
the final victory of the Musalmans (1297) formed part of the Chaura, 
and then of the Waghela dominions.'' 

Section II. — Musahndn Period (1297-1772) . 

The Musalmdn period of Broach history, lasting for about four 
centuries and three-quarters, contains four divisions, — the adminis- 
tration of the early Musalman governors of Gujarat, ninety-four 
years, from 1297 to 1391 ; the government of the Ahmedabad kings, 
181 years, from 1391 to 1572; the supremacy of the Delhi emperors, 
164 years, from 1572 to 1736 ; and the rule of a family of almost 
independent chiefs, thirty-six years, from 1736 to 1 772. At the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century, when his capital was taken, the 
Broach district, together with the other more settled parts of the 


^ Forbes’ R4a M41a, I., 26-36. 

„ pr PAthan, on the Sarasvati river, near the border of the lesser Ran of 

Cutrh, about sixty-five miles north-west of Ahmeddbfid. 

® Milkhet (N. Lat. 17 , E. Long 77°), in the Nizam’s dominions. 

* Remand 8 Fragments, 182, 198, 257, 212. 

' Journal, Bom. Br. R. A. Sec., VIII., 302. 

* Indian Antiquary, V., 144. 
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dominions of the Anhilwara sovereign, fell into the hands of the 
Musalmdns. Half a century after (1347), during the rebellions of 
the latter part of the reign of Muhammad Toghlak, the city of 
Broach was taken possession of by one of the insurgent nobles ; but 
on the advance of the king the rebels abandoned the fort without a 
struggle.^ When Muzafar Shah, the founder of the line of Ahmeda- 
bad kings, assumed, in 1391, the position of an independent ruler, 
the district of Broach, with the other parts of the plain country of 
continental Gujarat, was included within his dominions. On the 
death of Muzafar (1411), Broach was the scene of a contest for the 
succession between his grandsons Piroz Khan and Ahmad Khan. 
Firoz Khan was proclaimed king at Broach, but was easily defeated 
by Ahmad Khan, who, in 1413, founded the city of Ahmedabad. 
For the greater part of the remaining 161 years (1411-1572), during 
which the Ahmedabad dynasty continued to rule over Gujarat, the 
Broach district, from its neighbourhood to the head-quarters of the 
government, would seem seldom to have been the scene of war. In 
1534, when the empei’or Humayun made his rapid conquest of the 
dominions of Bahadur Shah, Broach, with the rest of Gujarat, fell 
into the hands of the Moghals. But this possession lasted only for 
two years. In 1536 the city was retaken by an united attack by 
sea and land, conducted in favour of Bahadur Shah by two of his 
nobles, Khan Jehan and Rumi Khan the builder of the Surat fort.'^ 
About this time the Portuguese appeared iii the Gulf of Cambay, 
and though they do not seem to have settled, they twice, 1535 and 
1546, took and plundei'ed the city of Broach.* 

In the reign of Muzafar Shah III. (1561-1572), the last of the 
Ahmedabad kings, the lauds of Broach were in the possession of 
Rustam and Jahangir Khan, the sons of Imad-ul-Mulk. At that 
time the Broach territory consisted of the following twelve fiscal 
divisions'* : — 

Statement showing the Area and Revenue »/ Bixtach, 1561-1572. 





Revenue. 

No. 

Name. 

Villages. 

In Changizis 
(1|^ Chun- 

In Pounds 




gizi=one 

Sterling 




rupee). 


1 

Broach ... .. .. 

161 

3,000,000 

240,000 

2 

Hansot 

.36 

400,000 

32,000 

3 

Dehejbara 

12 

150,000 

12,000 

4 

Goralbdra (Koral) 

12 

200,000 

16,000 

5 

Urpdr (Olpad, Surat) .. 

106 

1,200,000 

96,000 

6 

Chorradudw (Mandvi, Surat) 

1 

50,000 

4,000 1 

7 

Kala (GaUa) 

36 

400,000 

32,000 

8 

Jambusar ... ... 

56 

800,000 

64,000 

9 

Oklesar (Anklesivar) ... 

55 

600,000 

48,000 

10 

Atlisar 

36 

200,000 

16,000 

11 

Tarkesar (Surat district) 

12 

100,000 

8,000 

12 

.X. I iod and Makbulabdd 

36 

400,000 

32,000 



559 

7,500,000 

600.000 


' Rils Mala, I., 290. 

" Erskine’s History of India, II., 77. 

3 Correa’s Lendas da India, III., 670 ; and Decadas de Couto, V., 325. 

* Mirat i-Ahmadi (Bird’s) 119. In the Ain-i-Akbari (1590) Broach is described as a 
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In the year 1572, after Muzafar Shah III. gave up his dominion in 
Gujarat to the emperor Akbar, Broach was captured, and for a short 
time held by the rebel Husain Mirza. On the approach of Akbar 
the Mirza fled, and the lands of Broach were granted to Mirza Kut- 
n-din Atka. Ten years later (1583) intrigues arose in Gujarat, and 
Muzafar Shah was invited to escape from his residence in Hindustan, 
and put himself at the head of his old followers. So successful was 
this revolt that, along with other places. Broach was occupied by the 
insurgents. But Muzafar Shah failed to keep his hold over the terri- 
tory he had regained. In the next year, after a siege of seven months, 
the town of Broach was captured and the country, in its neighbour- 
hood, was again brought under the rule of Akbar. 

In the year 1613 Broach was visited by Aldworth and Withington, 
English merchants, and in the next year (1614), on Withington’s 
return from Sind, a house in Broach was hired for a factory. In 1616 
Sir Thomas Roe obtained from the emperor Jahangir permission for 
the English to establish a trading-house at Broach on very favourable 
terms. They were to be allowed to live near the governor, and the 
decree commanded no man to molest them by sea or land, or take any 
customs of them.^ The chief of the factory at Broach was subordinate 
to the president at Surat. He was one of the senior factors of more 
than three years’ standing, who, besides lodging and victuals at the 
company’s expense, were allowed £40 (Rs. 400) a year during their 
stay in the company’s service. Factors in charge of out-stations are 
described by Fryer (1673-1681) as “ in their several seignories behav- 
ing themselves after the fundamentals of Surat, and in their respec- 
tive factories living in like grandeur. From the position of chiefs of 
subordinate factories they rose successively to be of the great council 
in Surat.”^ The Dutch were not long of following the example of 
the English. In 1617 they also settled at Broach and established a 
factory. But the Broach factory does not seem to have risen to much 
consequence. In the eighteenth century there was but one junior mer- 
chant and one book-keeper, with a few native servants under them.® 

In 1 660, in consequence of the help given by the people of Broach 
to his brother Dara, Aurangzeb ordered a part of the city walls to be 
razed.** Fifteen years after (1675) a body of Maratha horse, part of 
the army of Hambirrav, the commander-in-chief, coming down from 
Khandesh by one of the passes near Surat, crossed the Narbada and 
levied contributions in Broach.® As they found the city unprotected, 
the Marathas were not long of returning. In 1686 Sambhaji, the son 
of Shiwaji, led a body of troops by hurried marches across the Tapti 
and Narbada, and, within a few hours after their approach was known. 



' Orme’a Historical Fragments, II., 371. 
“ Fryer’s New Act. 85. 

3 Stavoriuus, III., 109, 

* Ham. New Act., I., 145. 

’ Grant Hnfi, I., 194. 
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took and plundered the city of Broach.* In consequence of this 
success Aurangzeb ordered the walls of Broach to be rebuilt, and to 
commemorate the sufferings of bis army during the siege of 1660, 
gave it the name of Sukabad, or the dry city.? 

About the time of this Maratha raid the English merchants atBroach 
were carrying on a large trade. But a few years later (1696) the 
Broach factors were, like the other servants of the company in Surat, 
placed in chains on account of the plunder, by the English pirate 
Avory, of the Musalman pilgrim ships, and for a time the factory was 
closed. In 1702, on the union of the new English company with the 
original London company, Broach is mentioned as one of the fac- 
tories in the Bombay presidency. But before the middle of the 
eighteenth century both English and Dutch are said again to have 
withdrawn their establishments,® though the latter would seem once 
more to have returned before the conquest of Broach by the English 
in 1772.* 

In 1736, during the government of Abhesing, Abdulla Beg, a 
Musalman officer, held Broach from the Nizam-ul-Mulk, who, shortly 
before he assumed a position of independence in the Deccan (1722), 
had, as viceroy of Gujarat, made Broach part of his private estate. 
This officer, who is said to have acknowledged neither the viceroy 
Abhesing nor the claims of the Marathas, received from Nizam-ul- 
Mulk the title of Nek Adam Khan, and was the founder of the 
ehort-lived line of the nawabs of Broach. Abdulla died in 1738, 
and was succeeded by his second son Mirza Beg, who assumed the 
title of Nek Adam Khan the Second. Dying in 1 752, Mirza Beg was 
succeeded by a third son. On his death, which happened within 
three months, the succession was disputed, and no settlement made 
for two years. At last Syed Idrus, the head of a family which had 
long exercised a powerful religious influence at Surat, espousing the 
cause of Mirza Ahmad Beg, a grandson of Abdulla Beg, the first 
nawab, placed him in possession of Broach. Mirza Ahmad died in 
1768, and was succeeded by his son Mazad Khan, the last of the 
Broach nawabs.® 

Section III. — English Period (1772-1S75J . 

The political connection of the English company with Broach dates 
from their capture of Surat in 1759.® There were certain claims of 


1 Grant Duff, I., 242. 

^ Ham. New Act,, I., 145. 

® Anderson’s English in Western India, 291. — Hamilton’s New Act., I., 146. 

* In the despatch (10th April) of the commission appointed to inquire into the con- 
dition of affairs at Broach in 1777, it is said : “ We camiot help remarking that the 
Dutch still hoist their colours in the factory in and outside of the town, especially as 
they behaved badly when the city was being stormed by the British, and it is said 
general Wedderbum was struck by some one in European clothes.” How strong the 
ill-feeling between the Dutch and English was at that time is shown in Stavorinus’ 
account of affairs at Surat, 1774. 

® Bombay Secretariat Records, Political Department, Vol. 23 of 1864, 235 to 242. 

* This account has been prepared from the correspondence recorded in the follow- 
ing volumes of the Secretariat Records, Public Department. Letters to Court of 
Directors.— Vol. 18 of 1771, Vol. 19 of 1772, VoL 20 of 1773, VoL 21 of 1774, Vol. 
22 of 1775. 
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the nawSb of Surat upon the customs revenue of the port of Broach. 
These, together with a sum due to the English on account of an 
excessive levy of duties on cloth, amounting altogether to £1-5,000 
(Es. 1,50,000), the nawab of Broach was called upon to pay. In the 
early months of 1771 a body of the company's troops in the neigh- 
bourhood of Surat was engaged against the Kolis. In the hope that 
a military display might induce the nawab to propose some settle- 
ment of the claims made against him, the chief of Surat was 
directed to transport this force by sea to the neighbourhood of 
Broach. These instructions the factors at Surat did not carry out. 
A month later (April 21st) they wrote to Bombay that, instead of 
sending them by sea, they had determined to despatch the troops to 
Broach by land. In spite of further orders to give up the expedition 
against Broach, and embark the troops for their return to Bombay, 
preparations were continued at Surat. Even then some further 
delay occurred; and it was not till the 27th April that the march 
from Surat to Broach was actually begun. The nominal commander 
was Colonel Cay ; but that officer was instructed to observe all orders 
he received from Mr. Gambier, one of the committee appointed to 
carry on the negotiations with the nawab of Broach. The expedi- 
tion was accompanied by 700 men, belonging to the nawab of Surat, 
under the command of the bakshi, or paymaster. On the march 
they were attacked by a force sent by the nawab of Broach, about 
two thousand strong ; but the attack was beaten off with small loss 
on the side of the English, though the assailants, it is said, suffered 
considerably. On the 1st of May the troops reached the bank of the 
Narbada opposite the city of Broach. Posting themselves on an 
island in the river, they directed their guns against the wall of the 
city, and succeeded in making a breach. A party was sent in boats 
to effect an entrance, but miscalculating the strength of the current, 
the boats were carried down the stream, and the attempt had to be 
abandoned. In addition to this failure, a shell from the city, light- 
ing on the magazine, blew it up, destroying the greater part of the 
besiegers’ munitions. A consultation was held, and it was agreed 
that, on account of the lateness of the season, the attempt to reduce 
the town should be given up, and the troops led back to Surat. As 
the management of the expedition had been in many points contrary 
to the instructions of the Bombay government, and had ended in so 
complete a failure, the conduct of the officers concerned was made 
the subject of a committee of inquiry. The result of the inquiry 
was that Mr. Draper, the chief of the factors at Surat, was removed, 
and the other members subjected to severe reprimand and censure.^ 

On the 30th July 1771, the Bombay government received a letter 
from the nawab of Broach, offering to visit Bombay with the view of 
settling in person the claims brought against him. Mazad Khan’s 
proposal was accepted, vessels were sent to Broach, and, setting out at 
the close of the stormy season, the nawab reached Bombay on the 4th 
November 1771. While in Bombay Mazad Khan was treated with 
every consideration. Before he left he had engaged to pay a sum 


I Mills’ History of India, Vol. II. 
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of £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000), of which £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) were to 
be forwarded in six months, and the remainder at stated intervals, 
the whole payment to be completed within a term of two years. 
He also agreed to make over to the Bombay govei’nment the duties 
collected on English trade, and on all goods brought to, or exported 
from Broach, under English pass and colour. As the time for the 
payment of the first instalment drew near, Mr. Morley, the resident 
at Broach, was, in April 1772, directed to demand from the nawab 
a distinct statement of his intention with regard to the treaty. In 
the event of the chief’s refusing to explain his intentions, Mr. 
Morley was ordered to return to Bombay. Mazad Khan failed to 
give any positive promise to abide by the terms of the treaty, and 
Mr. Morley left Broach. Seeing the Bombay government resolute in 
their determination to enforce the agreement, the nawab, in a letter 
to Bombay, promised at once to pay the amount of the first instal- 
ment. That he might have one more chance of redeeming his pro- 
mises, Mr. Morley was sent back to Broach; but again he was met 
by evasions. The chief, it seemed, had no intention of fulfilling his 
engagements. 

A force was accordingly despatched from Bombay in the beginning 
of November 1772, and reached Broach before the middle of the 
month. The expedition was under the command of General W ed- 
derburn, with Mr. Watson in charge of the marine department. On 
the morning of the 14th November, General Wedderburn, when 
reconnoitering, was killed by a shell'shot from the walls of the city. 
Colonel Gordon, also on service at Broach, was appointed to succeed 
him. On the 18th November 1772, the English forces stormed and 
captured Broach, with a loss, including the brigadier-general, of five 
officers, sixteen sepoys, and twenty Europeans killed. Besides these, 
forty-four sepoyS and seven Europeans were wounded, and forty -one 
sepoys missing. A life of Mazad Khan, by one of his courtiers, gives 
the following local details of the capture of the city : The enemy 
encamped to the north of the town near the tomb of Bawa Rahan. 
The bombardment began from the west. The nawab’s men met the 
besieging forces at the Jhampa gate, and repulsed them to the Idga 
(14 miles). The assailants then found a passage round to the river 
bank, and made an attack from the flagstaff tower and the Katappori 
gate. A sharp fire from 6,000 muskets was kept up. General 
Wedderburn, mounted on his charger, and standing in the open field 
of Sarah, received a bullet wound directed from the fortifications, 
and fell off his horse, dead. The attack was resumed from various 
positions, and lasted for thirty -six hours. At last a traitor pointed 
out the weak point in the walls, the Kundi tower near the water. 
Through the Mecca gate the English forces first made an entrance. 
The nawab, with three of his sons and a few followers, fled north- 
wards. They sought shelter with Jalam, the Koli chief of Dewan, 
on the Mahi, and here, before long, the nawab died. 

Mazad Khan left several sons, and one of them, it would seem, 
found his way to England.* The court of directors, in a despatch 
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dated May 1794, informed the Bombay government of the arrival 
in England of a native of India named Mirza O-du-din Khan, styling 
himself a descendant of the late nawab of Broach : — 

“ He has delivered,” wrote the honourable court, " a represen- 
tation to us in his own behalf, and in the behalf of five other 
descendants of the said nawab, a copy of which is enclosed, and 
we direct that you cause inquiry to be made into their claim to a 
house at Surat, and to a duty, said to have been vested in their family, 
on all goods imported there under the denomination of loaliena^dng, 
and that you use your endeavours to procure them such redress as 
the nature of the case may require. If you should be perfectly 
satisfied of the identity of Mirza O-du-din Khan, we have agreed 
that yon shall make him an allowance of Rs. 200 per month so 
long as he shall conduct himself to your satisfaction. Should either 
of the other descendants of the nawab of Broach make a similar 
application to you, we authorize you to grant them a like allowance, 
provided you shall be satisfied that they are really the descendants 
of the said nawab. Mirza O-du-din Khan and his two attendants 
have, during their continuance in England, been subsisted at the 
company’s expense, and we have furnished them with a passage to 
Bombay in the ship Sir Edward Hughes.” 

The Bombay government, having satisfied themselves that O-du- 
din Khan was really a son of the late nawab of Broach, and had 
three other brothers then living, assigned to each of them a pension 
of £20 (Rs. 200) a month. With reference to these pensions, it was 
subsequently ruled by the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, and 
confirmed by two successive governments, that the grant should 
continue for three generations, commencing with the last nawab of 
Broach. In 1809 the court of directors specially assigned an addi- 
tional yearly allowance of £460 (Rs. 4,600) to the surviving members 
of the nawab’s family, in consideration of some ancestral property, 
which, it was shown, had been sequestrated at the time of the 
acquisition of Broach. This allowance is, in its nature, hereditary ; 
and by the orders of the Bombay government, dated January 1812, 
the amount settled on each member descends according to the right 
of inheritance in the late nawab’s family. According to the pension 
list of the Bombay presidency for 1874, a sum of £450 13,9. 4^d. 
(Bs. 4,506-11) is annually paid to fourteen descendants of the nawab. 

, On the news of the capture of Broach, Mr. James Morley was 
appointed resident, with Messrs. James Cheape and William Makon, 
joint factors, ‘ for the management of the concern, and for collect- 
ing the revenues of the town.’ The chief factor at Surat was 
ordered to repair to Broach to settle matters upon a proper footing. 
The demands of the Marathas for a share in the revenue had, as 
noticed above, been refused by the first nawab ; but before the 
capture of the city by the British, the Marathas had succeeded in 
compelling the nawab to pay them tribute. This increase of Mara- 
tha power at Broach probably dates from the year 1755, when the 
Peshwa Bajirav and the Gaekwar Damaji marched northwards from 
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Surat, levying tribute, and ending their expedition by the capture of 
Ahmedabad. Shortly after the English conquest of Broach, Fatesing, 
the youngest son of Damaji Gaekwar, then nominally acting as re- 
presentative of his eldest brother, approached the city with a body 
of troops. Fatesing would seem to have formed the design of gain- 
ing possession of the fort of Broach, and making it his head-quarters 
in his contests with his brother Govindrav. With this object, he 
offered to pay the Bombay government £60,000 (Rs. 6,00,000), and 
to transfer to the British a yearly sum of £6,000 (Rs. 60,000) from 
his share in the revenues of Surat. These terms were considered 
inadequate, and it was determined that Fatesing should in future 
receive the same share of the Broach revenues that the nawab had 
been in the habit of paying him. On the conclusion of these nego- 
tiations part of the troops returned to Bombay, leaving in Broach 
a garrison of 200 European infantry, thirty artillery, and about 800 
sepoys. The arrangements with Fatesing were not altogether satis- 
factory. He contended that he had the right to collect a portion 
of the revenue and share in the management of the Broach territory. 
This claim was disallowed by the Bombay government, and arrange- 
ments made for the administration, by British officers, of the entire 
settlement. Broach was separated from Surat, and the management 
of affairs entrusted to a council, who were placed in direct communi- 
cation with the government at Bombay. The first president was 
Mr. William Shaw. The agents of Fatesing ceased to press his 
claim to share in the management of Broach, and on the 12th August 
1773 the Bombay government were able to inform the court of 
directors that at Broach ‘ the company’s share in the revenue was 
settled with credit and advantage, and almost the whole amount 
£15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000) due for that year was recovered.’ 
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Not long after this (1773, August 22nd) an attempt was made Disturbances, 
against Broach by ' a Koli raja near Cambay,’ probably the chief of G73. 

Dewan, by whom, on his flight from Broach, the nawab had been 
entertained. To put down this rising a detachment of troops was 
sent from Broach, and the Kolis retired. They again assembled to 
the number of several thousands, and after a forced march, on tho 
morning of the 24th September, made an attempt on the town of 
Broach, and actually raised twenty-five of their scaling-ladders against 
the walls. Timely news of their approach had been received, and 
they met with so warm a reception that they retreated with precipi- 
tation. On the side of the English only one sepoy was killed. Not 
long after, a body of Sindhis and Kolis, under the banner of the 
nawab’s illegitimate son, attacked one of the company’s villages. 

But this outbreak also was easily suppressed, and on the 23rd Novem- 
ber 1773 the Broach committee reported to the Bombay govern- 
ment that order was completely restored. 

The territory acquired by the capture of the city of Broach in 1773 Acquisition of land, 
corresponded to the existing sub-divisions of Broach and Wagra. 1773-1817. 
This ‘ settlement,’ as it was then called, contained 162 villages, and 
was estimated to yield a total yearly revenue of £50,171 14s. (Rs. 

5,01,717). Of the whole amount, forty per cent went to theEngish, 
and sixty per cent to the Gaekw.ar. In the following year, under 
B 705 — 60 
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the terms of the treaty (1773, March 6th)^ concluded between the 
government of Bombay and the Peshwa Raghunathrav (Raghoba ) , 
the honourable company, as security for the pay of the contingent 
supplied by them to Raghoba, received in pledge the districts of 
A'mod, Hansot, and a part of Ankleswar. At the same time the 
interest of the British in Broach was further strengthened by the 
permanent cession, in their favour, of the lands of Jambusar, by 
an assignment of £7,500 (Rs. 75,000) a year on the revenues of 
Ankleswar, and by the promise of procuring the remission of the 
GaekwaPs claims on the revenues of Broach. Two years later (1775, 
June 10th), by the aid of the British troops, Raghoba’s position in 
Gujarat was much improved. Under the terms of an agreement then 
made between Raghoba and Fatesing, Fatesing agreed, besides ceding 
to them the district of Koral, to give up in favour of the British 
all the Gaekwar’s claims on the Broach revenues, estimated to yield a 
yearly revenue of £21,300 (Rs. 2,13,000).^ At the same time Raghoba, 
in return for the aid he had received, made the cession of the lands of 
Hansot and A'mod permanent — a grant estimated to be worth £27,700 
(Rs. 2,77,000) a year, and generally referred to, in the papers of that 
time, as the 'three-lakh’ territory. In the next year (1776) the 
alliance with Raghoba was broken off, and the treaty of Pnrandhar 
concluded with Nana Famavis, the head of the government of the 
young Peshwa of Poona. This change of policy was accompanied by 
the restoration, on the part of the British, of the cessions recently 
made by Fatesing Gaekwar. At the same time the title of the Eng- 
lish to the territory of the ' three-lakhs,’ A’mod and Hansot, was, ‘ by 
way of friendship,’ confirmed by the Peshwa, and a sum of £120,000 
(Rs. 12,00,000) was promised to the English to meet their expenses 
in the war. It would seem from the diaries of that period that the 
government of Nana Farnavis was not in a position to pay this 
amount, and that in its place the Jambusar sub-division was allowed 
to remain under British management. 


In 1780, when war with the Marathas was again declared,® Jam- 
busar was still in the hands of the English ; and when hostilities 
actually began, Mr. Robert Gambier and other members of the civil 
service at Broach, taking advantage of the presence of General 
Goddard, raised some irregular troops, and, driving out the guards 
stationed there by the Peshwa, took possession of Ankleswar, Hansot, 
Dehejbara, and A'mod. The successes gained by General Goddard’s 
forces soon after hostilities began (1780) induced Patesing to come 
to terms. He agreed again to remit his claims on the revenues of 
Broach, ceding, at the same time, the lands of Sinor on the Narbada 
and certain villages in the Broach sub-division. But affairs at Broach 
remained in this position only for three years. In 1783^ the treaty 
of Salbai was concluded, and the whole possessions acquired by the 


’ Grant Duflf, II., 202. 

® Grant Duff, II., 217, 

3 Grant Duff, II., 287, 288. 

’Grant Duff, II., ^4, 325, — Honourable Mr. J. Duncan’s Summary of Broach 
history.— Rev. Dept. Diaries, 40 and 45 (1805), 
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British in Broach, yielding a revenue of £158,707 18s. (Rs. 15,87,079), 
were handed over to the Peshwa. An exception was made in the 
case of the snb-division and town of Broach. These possessions, 
which in 1782 had yielded a revenue of £61,414 (Rs. 6,14,140), were 
made over to Mahadaji Sindia ‘ in testimony of the sense entertained 
of the conduct manifested by him to the British army at Wadgam 
(January 1779), and of his humane treatment and release of the 
English gentlemen who had been hostages.’ 
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For nineteen years these territories remained under Maratha rule. 
The portions first restored to the British were the Peshwa’s share — the 
districts of Hansot and Ankleswar, south of the Narbada. The ces- 
sion of these lands, together valued at £16,300 (Rs. 1,63,000), formed 
part of the agreement by which, under the terms of the treaty of 
Bassein (1802, December 31st), the Peshwa Bajirav II. obtained the 
help of the British government in his contest with Sindia, Holkai’, 
and the raja of Berar, the confederate Maratha nobles.^ Operations 
against Siudia’s possessions in Gujarat formed a part of the great 
preparations made by the British in consequence of this treaty of 
Bassein. On the 29th August 1803, a European regiment, with a 
proportion of artillery and sepoys, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Woodington, marched from Baroda.* On the 23rd of the month they 
encamped within two miles of Broach. Though the next day, when 
the English advanced upon the place, the enemy were seen posted 
as for resistance in front of the suburbs of the town, they were 
soon compelled to retreat within the fort. Next morning Colonc-l 
Woodington took possession of the suburbs. On the 29th the breach 
in the fort was declared practicable. The storming party was led by 
Captain Richardson, and though for a time the enemy resisted with 
considerable spirit, the fort was taken with slight loss to the assail- 
ants. By this victory the lands now included in the Broach and 
Wagra sub-divisions, including 162 villages, and yielding £105,454 
(Rs. 10,54,540) of revenue, came under British management. As 
before, the possession of the town of Broach carried with it the right 
to levy tributes from the petty chiefs of Dehej and A'mod. Ankles- 
war and Hansot, after their cession by the Peshwa in 1802, at first 
administered from Surat, were in 1805 made a part of the Broach 
district. No further territorial changes took place till, in 1817, under 
the terms of the treaty of Poona, Jambusar, A'mod, and Dehej were 
added to Broach. 


Since 1817 no additions have been made to the British territory in 
the neighbourhood of Broach, and on no occasion have those lands 
been the seat of war. 'Twice only has the peace of the district been 
disturbed — in 1823 by a Koli rising, and in 1857 byadisorderly contest 
between the Parsis and Musalmans. In 1823 a body of Kolis, assem- 
bling in the MahiKanta, from two to three hundred strong, planned an 


^ la the account of the treaty of Bassein, Aitchison's Treaties, Vol. III., 72, the 
total yearly value of these cessions is entered at £8,300 (Rs. 83,000). Of this amount, 
Hansot (Hansord) is estimated to yield XoOO (Ks, 5,000), and Ankleswar (Octisier) 
£7.800 (Ks. 78,000). 

* Mills’ History, VI., Chap. 12, 
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attack on the town of Broach. About the same time another band of 
from forty to fifty men plundered the village of Utah, in the Broach 
sub-division, killing the headman of one village and wounding one of 
the watchmen. The peasantry made no resistance, and so paralysed 
were they with fear that they refused to say by whoi.. the outrages 
were committed. “ Landholders,” writes the magistrate (1823, April 
28th), ''are deserting their fields, and cultivating patches in other 
villages.” So much land was left untilled that there was a considerable 
falling off in revenue.* Of the Koli plunderers, two of the chief 
offenders were seized. On their way to the Broach jail, the escort 
was attacked by a band of men about a hundred strong, and one of 
the prisoners carried off. The other, Waji Khan by name, was secured 
and confined in Broach. To effect his rescue, bands of Kolis assembled 
near the town, and threatened to attack the jail and set fire to the 
powder magazine. The arrival of troops from Surat intimidated the 
marauders, and during the rains the country gradually quieted down. 

The other disturbance was in 1857. Happening at the time of the 
mutinies in Bengal, and among a Musalman population of so turbu- 
lent a character as the Bohoras, this riot was the cause of grave 
anxiety to the government of Bombay. But whatever hopes some 
of the actors in the outbreak may have had as to the ultimate form 
affairs might take, the inquiries made at the time showed that, in 
origin at least, it was a local quarrel between the Parsis and Musal- 
mans, and at no time assumed the form of hostility to the British 
government. The following particulars of this disturbance are com- 
piled from records in the office of the collector of Broach. In the 
beginning of May 1857, the Muhammadans of the city of Broach were 
enraged against the Parsi population on account of certain insults 
offered to the religion of Islam by one Bezanji Seriadji, a Parsi, well 
known in Broach as a man of bad character. A charge of assault 
was brought against Bezanji, and a conviction followed. But the 
Musalmans, considering the punishment insufficient, determined to 
inflict summary retribution upon the offending Parsi. An attack by 
the town Muhammadans upon the Parsi quarter would seem to have 
been planned ; and, to stir up the cultivating Bohoras to join, the 
report was circulated that, in addition to certain indignities offered 
to the Musalman religion, the Parsi had defiled a mosque. Eumours 
of meetings among the villagers to the north of Broach were current 
for some days, and on the 15th May distinct information was brought 
to the district magistrate that about two hundred Bohoras had collected 
at the Bawa Eahan, a Musalman shrine about a mile to the north 
of the city of Broach. Leaving the police drawn up near the city, 
the district magistrate and superintendent of police rode out to the 
shrine, and attempted to persuade the body of men gathered there 
to disperse. But the mob refused to disperse, and in a body followed 
the officers as they returned towards the city. About the same time 
another band of Muhammadans entered the Parsi quarter from behind, 
and the riot was already begun. The Parsis made no attempt to 
defend themselves, but, wherever they could, closed their houses and 


‘ Magistrate of district, to Govemment, 2Sth April 1823. 
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took refuge inside. Tke police, many of whom were probably Musal- Chapter VII. 
mans, failed to stop the progress of the riot, and not till the arrival 
of a detachment of troops was order restored. Meanwhile the riot- History, 

ers had gained their object. Bezanji, the offending Parsi, had been 1772-1875. 

beaten to death, and his body, dragged through several of the lanes, 
was, on the approach of the military, left to lie in one of the chief riot, 

thoroughfares. Another outrage — not, it would seem, part of the 
rioters’ original plan — had also been committed. Some, among the 
Muhammadans, forcing their way into the fire- temple, had, at the altar, 
killed the Parsi high-priest. Twenty prisoners were lodged in the jail ; 
but, on account of rumoured risings in different parts of the country, 
no inquiries were made into their guilt. The military force in Broach ' 
was strengthened by the arrival of troops from Bai-oda, and the out- 
posts of the Gujarat irregular horse from Wagra, Hansot, Ankleswar, 
and A 'mod. On the loth of June, Mr. Rogers, of the civil service, 
was transferred from Surat, and placed in charge of Broach, with in- 
structions to examine, without delay, into the circumstances of the riot. 

The result of the inquiries was to implicate the Molvi’s son, “■ a gloomy, 
weak-minded man, who would seem to have used his influence to stir 
up the Bohora inhabitants of the villages round Broach.’ This action 
of the Molvi’s son was not, however, in Mr. Rogers’ opinion, the 
result of any political ill-feeling towards the British government, but 
came from a wish to have the insult on his religion avenged. On the 
12th July, seventeen of the men implicated in the riot were commit- 
ted for trial at the sessions. On the 23rd of August, five of them 
were convicted of having taken a share in the murder of the Parsi 
priest. Of these, two were afterwards hanged, and several other prison- 
ers sent off to Bombay. No attempt was made either by Musalmans or 
Parsis to renew the disturbance. The whole riot had, in Mr. Rogera’ 
opinion, no connection with the mutinies in Upper India. At thesame 
time it would seem that advantage was, to some extent, taken of the 
local disturbance, and emissaries sent by the chief mutineers in the 
hope of stirring up the Musalman population of the district to revolt 
against the government. About the middle of August information 
was given by the chief of Rajpipla that a certain Syed Mo rad Ali was 
trying to organize a disturbance in Nandod, the chief town of the 
Rajpipla territory. The chief asked for help, as he believed the head 
of his troops had been tampered with by the Syed, and that the men 
of the militia were inclined to join his mercenaries in revolt. On the 
17th of August, Mr. Rogers, taking with him two hundred native and 
fifty European troops, started for Nandod. But the Syed had taken 
alarm and fled. The anxiety of the Europeans at Broach, kept alive by 
constant rumours of attacks from Rajpipla Bhils and Mahi Kanta 
Kolis, was increased by signs of disaffection among the men of the 
native regiment stationed in the town. A close watch was kept upon 
the suspected characters ; and as by the middle of September govern- 
ment were able to send a company of Europeans to Broach, any risk 
of mutiny was averted. By the beginning of December affairs were 
again so settled that the guard of Europeans was withdi'awn. No 
disturbance of any kind followed their removal. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAND. 

On its capture by tbe English in 1772, Broach ceased to be a factory 
subordinate to Surat. The title of chief and factors continued to be 
borne by the ofBcers placed in charge, but they administered the 
settlement, as the conquered territories were called, under the direct 
supervision of the government of Bombay. In 1776 the chief of 
the factory was made a collector-general ; and, with the object of 
transferring his personal interest from trade to administration, the 
grant of threepence for each acre of cultivated land was added to 
his former emoluments.* In 1777 complaints of misgovornmcnt at 
Broach would seem to have reached Bombay. A commission^ was 
in that year appointed to inquire into the charges of mismanagement, 
and to collect information regarding the revenues and products of 
Broach and its dependencies. While at Broach, the members of the 
commission were invested with power to conduct the management of 
its affairs. They returned to Bombay on the 30th April 1777, and 
from that time till 1783 the form of administration by a chief and 
factors was maintained. On the recovery of the town of Broach in 
1803, an officer, subordinate to the resident at Baroda, was appointed 
to the district with the title of assistant, revenue department. This 
arrangement continued for two years. In 1805 the territories south 
of the Narbada, Hansotand Ankleswar, ceded in 1802 under the terms 
of the treaty of Bassein, were transferred from Surat, and united to 
the charge of the assistant at Broach. At the same time the whole 
was, for administrative purposes, placed under an officer styled col- 
lector of the revenues of the town and district of Broach.^ Mr, William 
Steadman, the assistant in charge of the district under Colonel 
Walker, was appointed to the office of collector, and Mr. Prendergast, 
another member of the Bombay civil service, was at the same time 
made judge and magistrate of the district.* This state of affairs con- 
tinued till 1830, when, owing to the financial difficulties of that time. 
Sir John Malcolm’s scheme for consohdating large districts under an 
officer of high rank and emolument was introduced. As part of the 


* Govemment order dated 30th July 1776. 
® The members of this commission were — 


j Members of the Bombay CoimcU. 

B. H. Boddazn— Cbief of Surat. 

3 Government orders dated 14th and 24th June 1805. 

J Government proclamation dated 20th January 1805, and Keg, II. of 1805. 
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changes then introduced Broach was lowered to the position of a 
Bub-collectorate, and placed^ under the principal collector of Surat. 

This arrangement continued till 1841, when the Bombay govern- 
ment submitted proposals for dividing the principal collectorate of 
Surat into two distinct districts, Surat and Broach. In support of 
their application the Bombay government urged that the super- 
vision exercised by the principal collector was nominal ; that the 
district of Broach, though one of the least extensive administrative 
divisions of the presidency, was, in point of revenue, one of the most 
valuable, yielding in 1839 £207,749 (Rs. 20,77,490), as compared 
with £151,870 (Rs. 15,18,700) from Surat; and that, under existing 
arrangements, the agency employed was unequal to the efficient 
management of the district. On the ground of the increased ex- 
penditure involved, the government of India declined to sanction 
the proposals of the Bombay government. Subsequently, however, 
the proceedings were submitted to the honourable court of directors, 
and it was decided by them that the suggestions of the Bombay 
government should be carried out, and Surat and Broach consti- 
tuted distinct charges. This change took effect from the loth 
November 1843.® With a view to reduce the cost of administration, 
Surat and Broach were again, from 1st June 18(51, united to form one 
district.® At the time of the amalgamation a change in the distribu- 
tion of the lands of the two districts was also introduced. The por- 
tion of the former district of Broach south of the Narbada, the 
Hansot and Ankleswar sub-divisions, were united to form the sub- 
division of Ankleswar, and from the 1st August 1861 were transferred 
to Surat.'* The limits of the new sub-collectorate of Broach were thus 
confined to the lands north of the Narbada. These lands were at the 
same time redistributed, and the separate small division, mdhdl, 
of Dehej abolished. 

Finally, in the general revision carried out in 1869, in consequence 
of its large revenue and its importance,® Broach was raised to its 
former position as a separate district, and the Ankleswar sub-division 
restored to it. Since 1869 this arrangement has remained unchanged. 

For fiscal and other administrative purposes the lands under the 
collector’s charge are distributed among the five sub-divisions of 
Jambusar, A'mod, Wdgra, Broach, and Ankleswar. Of these, two are 
generally entrusted to the covenanted assistant or assistant collec- 
tor ; two to the nncovenanted assistant, or district deputy collector ; 
and one sub-division is kept by the collector under his own direct 
control. The third assistant, styled the head-quarter, or huznr, 
deputy collector, is entrusted with the supervision of the district 
treasury. These officers are also assistant magistrates, and those of 


Govemment order dated 15th February 1830. 

® Government notification of 25th October 1843. 

® Government notification, 27th May 1861. 

■* Government notification, 23rd October 1861. 

® Government resolution No. 2817 of 10th July 1869, Revenue Department. 
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them who have revenue charge of portions of the district^ have, 
under the presidency of the collector, the chief management of tho 
different administrative bodies, local fund and municipal commit- 
tees, within the limits of their revenue charge. Under the eollector 
and his assistant or deputy, the revenue management of each fiscal 
division of the district is placed in the hands of an officer styled 
mdmlatddr. These functionaries, who are also entrusted with magis- 
terial powers, have yearly salaries varying from £210 to £330 (Rs. 
2,100 to 3,300). One of the fiscal divisions — Ankleswar — contains a 
subordinate division, or feta nu'thdl, placed under the charge of an 
officer styled mdhdilcari, who, except that he has no treasury to super- 
intend, exercises the revenue and magisterial powers generally 
entrusted to a, mdmlatddr . The yearly pay of the mdhdlkari is £90 
(Rs. 900). 

In revenue and police matters the charge of the 410 state villages 
of the district is entrusted to 753 headmen, of whom six are stipen- 
diary and 747 are hereditary. Two of the stipendiary and 343 of the 
hereditary headmen perform revenue duties only; IGl of the latter 
attend to matters of police only ; while four stipendiary and 243 
hereditary headmen are entrusted with both revenue and police 
charges. The yearly pay of the headman depends on the amount of 
revenue derived from his village. It varies from 5s. Id. (Rs. 2-8-8) 
to £19 Is. 5d. (Rs. 190-11-4), the average receipts amounting to 
£2 16s. 3d. (Rs. 28-2). Besides the headman there are in many 
villages members of his family in the receipt of grants from the state, ^ 
amounting altogether to ayearly sum of £870 18s. 7d. (Rs. 8,709-4-8), 
of which £461 9s. 4d. (Rs. 4,614-10-8) are met by grants of laud, 
and £409 9s. 3d. (Rs. 4094-10) are paid in cash. Of £2,989 3s. 11^(?. 
(Rs. 29,891-15-5), the total yearly charge on account of the headmen 
of villages and their families, £1,315 5s. \d. (Rs. 13,152-8-5) are met by 
grants of land, and £1,673 Ids. lOJd. (Rs. 16,739-7) are paid in cash. 


Accountants. The village accountants, or taldti, who, under the headmen keep 

the village accounts and draw up statistical and other returns, num- 
ber 210 in all, or about one accountant for every two villages, each 
charge containing, on an average, 1,492 inhabitants, and yielding 
£1,042 19s. lOd. (Rs. 10,429-14-8) to the state. Their yearly salaries, 
paid in cash, and amounting on an average to £19 5s. lO.ld. 
(Rs. 192-15), vary from £12 (Rs. 120) to £24 (Rs. 240), and repre- 
sent a total yearly charge to the state of £4,051 16s. (Rs. 40,518). 

Servants. Under the headman and the village accountant are the villatre ser- 

vants, with a total strength of 5,851. These men are liable both 
for revenue and for police duties. They are either Musalmans or 
ffindus belonging to the Bhil, Koli, Talavia, Dher and Bhangia castes . 
The total yearly grant for the support of this establishment amounts 
to £9,390 3s. 2Jd. (Rs. 93,901-9-5), being £1 12s. l^d. (Rs. 16-0-9) 
to each man, or an average cost per village of £22 18s. 0|d. 
(Rs. p9-0-5) ; of this charge, £6,962 19s. 0|d. (Rs. 69,629-8-3) are 
met by grants of land, and £2,427 4s. Ifd. (Rs. 24,272-1-2) are paid 
m cash. ^ 


6^a, or sitting sharers, are entitled to a portion of 
ine perquisites of the office without doing any work in return. 
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The yearly cost of the village establishments of the district may he Chapter VIII. 
thus summarized : — 

£ s. <1. 

Headmen and their families... 2,989 3 11| 

Village accountants ... ... 4,0-51 16 0 

Village servants 9,390 3 

Total... 16,431 3 1^ 1,64,311 8 10 

equal to a charge of £40 Is. Qd. (Rs. 400-12) per village, or 7-G4 per 
cent of the entire land revenue of the district. 

Land Tenures ^. — A landed aristocracy of Rajput pedigree still Land Tenures. 
occupies a position of some importance in the Broach district. The Landholders 
principal estates — including 47,017, or O'Sl per cent, of the total ° 
arable assessed area of the district— are those of A'mod, Kerwara, 

Sarod, Dehej, and Janiadra, and of these Kerwdra is an offshoot of 
A'mod and Janiadra of Dehej. Sprung from the stock of Yadav 
Rajputs, the ancestors of the A'mod and Kerwara thuhors were 
among those converts from Hinduism known as Molcsalams, whom 
the sword drove within the fold of Islam. The Sarod, Dehej, and 
Janiadra thdkors still adhere to the more ancient faith. The A'mod 
estate is the most extensive, comprising one whole village, Wadia,^ 
and shares in fifty-seven others. The area of the thdl-onit is 21,216 
acres, and the yearly revenue is estimatedat about £8,000 (Rs. 80,000). 

The Kerwara estate comprises shares in twenty villages, with an 
area of 9,287 acres, and a gross annual revenue of about £4,000 (Rs. 

40,000). These estates are principally in the A'mod and Jambusar 
sub-divisions. The Sarod estate, comprising Kavli and portions of 
forty other villages, is in the Jambusar sub-division, skirting the 
Mahi river, 6,821 acres in area. Its gross annual revenue is estimat- 
ed at £3,000 (Rs. 30,000). The Dehej estate is smaller, comprising 
shares in nineteen villages in the Wagra, A'mod, and Ilroach sub- 
divisions, about 4,301 acres in extent. The gross revenue is about 
£1,300 (Rs. 13,000). The Janiadra estate is made up of shares in 
twenty-one villages, and is about 5,391 acres in extent. It has 
been much neglected, and its gross revenue cannot be estimated at 
more than £1,300 (Rs. 13,000). All these f/ai/i’ors were in 1869 so 
heavily encumbered with debt that wholesale alienations of their 
estates, under the decrees of the civil courts, seemed inevitable. At 
this crisis the attention of government was directed to the condition 
of the ilidlwrs, and measures for their relief were undertaken, 
which resulted in Act XV. of 1871 ( The Broach Thakors’ 

Relief Act). The liabilities which were admitted to liquidation 
under the Act were found to bo approximately as follows: A'mod, 

£15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000)^; Kerwara, £4,850 (Rs. 48,500); Sarod, 

£8,400 (Rs. 84,000); Dehej, £2,700 (Rs. 27,000) ; Janiadra, £2,900 
(Rs. 29,000). These liabilities were met by a loan from government, 
who hold the estates in mortgage for its repayment. Under careful 


* The possessioD of this village is at present (1875) disputed. 

^ Besides £10,000 (Es. 100,000) advanced by government in 1869. 
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29,891 15 5 
40,518 0 0 
93,901 9 5 
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management, Kerwara has already become solvent. As it was found 
that the land in many cases was held on terms unduly liberal to the 
tenants, the estates have been surveyed with a view to a general revi- 
sion of assessments. Rates have now been fixed, securing the landlord 
a fairer share of the profits of cultivation ; but as these vary in different 
villages, and have been based on estimates furnished by the thdlcors 
they can hardly, at present, be looked upon as other than expe- 
rimental. The system of money rents has existed from time imme- 
morial, and falls inconveniently with the revenue survey system ; but 
considerable opposition is experienced in introducing the revised 
assessments. The quality of the land varies greatly. A large part of 
the Dehej estate is a salt waste on the shore of the Gulf of Cambay, 
whde portions of A'mod, Sarod, and Kerwara are to be found in 
the best villages of the district. I'he estates are mostly the private 
property of the thdkors, and, except perhaps in the case of certain 
lands held as rdhat wdnta in the Dehej and Janiadra estates, which 
are said to be liable to full assessment at the discretion of govern- 
ment, are not held on any political tenure like the idhiMdri estates 
in Ahmedabad. Some of the lands of the A'mod and Kerwara 
estates pay a lump sum, or udhad jama, to government, which is not 
liable to revision. Other lands, including the whole of the Sarod 
estates, pay quit-rent and summary settlement. The sums paid to 
governmeut on account of land revenue in 1873-74 were as follows : 
A'mod, £1,235 18s. (Rs. 12,359); Kerwara, £923 (Rs. 9,280) ; Sarod, 
£741 18.?. (Rs. 7,419) ; Dehej, £318 2s. (Rs. 3,181) ; Janiadra, £381 
10s. (Rs. 3,815). 1 

With the exception of the seven per cent that goes to form the 
thdkors’ estates, the lands of the district are distributed among 
villages of peasant proprietors. The inhabitants of each of these 
villages may generally be divided into two main classes — those who 
do, and those who do not, hold land. The land-owning class are the 
descendants of the founders of the village. Those who do not own 
land would seem to have become connected with the village in one 
of three ways. Some of them represent the remnants of an older 
settlement, dispossessed by the founders of the present village ; 
others, the dependents who helped to establish the village ; and a 
third section, the more recent additions to its population. As regards 
the relations of the members of the proprietary class to each other 
and to the land, the villages form two great classes — sharehold, 
where the members are, at least in theory, mutually responsible; and 
personal, where the holder has a distinct individual interest in the 
land he occupies. As late as the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
sharehold villages were both the most numerous and the most pros- 
perous. But, under the pressure of Maratha exactions (1737-1755), 
many of these communities lost their peculiar constitution, the pro- 
prietors and non-proprietors being reduced to a common level of 
poverty. The joint villages in the lands under the nawab of Broach 
were more fortunate than those in other parts of Gujarat ; for the 


) Contributed by J. King, Esq., C.S., TAlukdAri Settlement Officer. 
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Marathas, instead of introducing their usual system of farming, 
agreed to take a share of the revenues raised by the nawab. This is 
probably the reason why, in 1828 of 284 the total number of share 
villages in the Broach district, 129 were situated in the Broach sub- 
division. But, while they were spared the exactions of a revenue 
farmer, the villages had to submit to the levy of new ces^s, and the 
increase of the state demand. To distribute the responsibility for 
the payment of these new demands, the managers of joint villages 
held each proprietor answerable for a share of the government 
demand proportionate to his share of the proprietary right ; the 
members of each family holding a separate estate being, in the first 
instance, responsible for each other, and the whole coparcenary 
jointly answerable for the payment of the entire state demand. * 
“ Suppose, for example, a village containing 2,500 acres of cultur- 
able land was originally founded by three families, and divided in 
the following manner : — 

A. B. C. 

600 acres 600 acres 600 acres 

(=4dHds.) ( = 4a/4ds.) (=4d«(^<(.) 
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300 acres 300 acres 600 acres 200 acres 200 acres 

II I II 

{=2 dads.) { = 2dnds.) {=4dnds.) (=2 anas.) (=2 dnds. 

That is to say, at the foundation of the village, 000 acres were allotted 
to each of the three families, the remaining 700 being kept as a 
common property of the whole community. A, the first founder, left 
two sons, who, according to the Hindu rule of inheritance, received 
300 acres each. B left one son, who succeeded to his father's estate. 
C left two sons, who, not being able to cultivate the whole estate 
allotted to them, divided 400 acres, and left the rest in common to 
the members of their own family only. The village would thus, 
according to the most usual arrangement, consist of five principal 
divisions, corresponding to the five sons of the original founders. 
At the head of each of these divisions would be a representative, 
matdddr. Again, as time went on, according to the rules of inheri- 
tance, shares would be sub-divided into larger or smaller subsidiary 
estates, the cultivators being of three classes — proprietors, tenants 
of individual proprietors, and tenants of the community. Under 
Akbar's system, the village representative collected the government 
revenue and paid it into the treasury, dividing the surplus rents of 
the common lands among the proprietary body according to the 
hereditary interest of each in the village. It would seem, too, that 
the total assessment of all lands then cultivated having once been 
ascertained on the principles of the settlement, that amount was fixed 
as the lump impost on the village, and remained unaltered for a 


1 The difference between the hhdgddri and narwaddri tenures is that, in narwd- 
ddri villages the state demand has been fixed as a lump sum on the entire village 
lands ; in Widgddri villages the ordinary rates were settled in detail for each field, 
and the total so calculated formed the assessment of the village. Nanodddri villages 
are almost confined to Kaira.— Bom. Govt. Sel., CXIV., 10-14. 
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considerable period. Hence, if cultivation was extended, the rents 
of the common lands might nearly equal the total state charge on 
the village, and the proprietors would practically be holding their 
own estates nearly free of assessment. But under the Marathas the 
common lands became a source of loss rather than of gain. To meet 
the heavy demands of their rulers, the following system of joint 
responsibility was introduced: Such a village as that mentioned 
above, with its three main estates, would be divided into twelve 
sub-shares, or ana. Of these twelve sub-divisions, the shares of D 
and E would be held to represent two anas each, F’s share four 
dnds, and the shares of G and H each two anas. A descendant of 
D, having a one-twelfth share of B’s estate, would thus be said to 
hold a two pdt share in the village. If the gross assessment imposed 
in any year was £1,000 (Rs. 10,000), and the rent of the common 
lands or other income derived from the possession of manorial 
rights amounted to £400 (Rs. 4,000), the managers would raise the 
deficit of £000 (Rs. 0,000) by imposing a rate of £50 (Rs. 500) per 
ana share upon the proprietary body, at which rate a two pdi sharer 
would be assessed at £8 Os. 8d. (Rs. 83-5-4). But, since the descend- 
ants of C held in severalty only a portion of their family estate, 
they would first devote the rent of their common lands, say £00 
(Rs. GOO), to make up the £200 (Rs. 2,000) for which they were 
jointly responsible, and with them, therefore, one ana would not 
represent 150 acres of land in severalty, and £50 (Rs. 500) of tho 
year’s assessment, but 100 acres and £35 (Rs. 350).”^ 

Tho system of collecting the land rovenuo at the time of the first 
settlement of the British in Broach (1772) is thus described^ by Mr. 
Forbes, who, from 1777 to 1783, was a member of the local council : 
“ In each village the headman distributes plots of land among the 
cultivators, who, with their own cattle and implements of husbandry, 
cultivate the soil at their own cost. At tho close of the harvest the 
whole of the crops arc brought into the village farm-yard, where is 
the common thrashing-floor and pits for storing cotton. Here the 
produce is examined by the revenue superintendent, or desdi, who 
fixes the amount duo to government. Tho head of the village then 
takes from the stores of the different peasants the share required to 
meet the government demand, and to pay for tho allowances to the 
police and other servants of the village.” The British officers first 
placed in charge of affairs at Broach maintained this system of col- 
lecting the land revenue, contenting themselves with removing certain 
abuses. These abuses arose out of the exactions of two classes of 
men, who had taken advantage of tho unsettled state of the country 
to establish claims upon the land revenue. Of those classes, one was 
coinposed of the hereditary revenue officers, the superintendent, or 
desdi, and the accountant, or niajmuddr, who, claiming the title of 
landlord, or zamlndur, made use of their position as men of capital 
and government servants, to bring into their hands a large area of 
valuable land. The other class, the remnants of the old houses 


' Indian Economist, September 1869. 
- Euibes’ Oriental Memoirs, U,, 419. 
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of Rajput land-owners, taking advantage of the weakness of the 
government and the cowardice of the great mass of the population, 
by force procured from the cultivators the transfer of a share of the 
produce of their fields. With the hereditary revenue officers the 
favourite means of acquiring a claim was to advance money to the 
cultivators for the purchase of cattle, seed, and whatever else they 
might want at the beginning of the rains. On those loans interest 
was charged at the rate of forty- five per cent per annum. To procure 
advances the produce of the field was often mortgaged to the money- 
lender, who, in such cases, secured the crop, paid or became surety for 
the payment of the government cess, and left with the cultivator such 
balance as he thought I'ight. “ This practice was,” says Mr. Forbes, 
“ productive of the worst consequences. The cunning, chicanery, and 
wickedness of the hereditary officers cannot easily be described or 
comprehended by a mind unused to their artful wiles.” ^ 

During the first years of British rule, the most powerful and unscru- 
pulous member of the class of money-lenders and sureties was the 
hereditary district accountant, or miyihuJdr, a Wiinio named Lallu- 
bhai. ^ Succeeding to the position of accountant in 17(37, and using 
for this purpose the great wealth he had inherited, Lallubhai was 
able, before 1773, to draw into his own hands the entire management 
of the district. According to the local memoir of the last nawab, the 
loss of Broach was partly clue to Lallubhai’s intrigues. Enraged at 
being fined by the chief, Lallubhai is said to have busied himself in 
stirring up the English to enforce their claim against the Broach 
revenues, and to have hastened the overthrow of his master by induc- 
ing him, on the plea of economy, to dismiss a part of his troops. 
The memory of the advice ho then gave is preserved in the proverb 
‘Lallubhai, by his talk, ruined Broach.-’® Under the British (1772- 
1783) Lallubhai would seem to have been the most prominent of the 
native officials, who, acquiring possession of so-called alienated lauds, 
and making use of the name xcDitimJih-, tried to establish themselves in 
the position of landlords. “ Lallubhai,” Mr. Perrott (1 7 7u) complains, 
“ moves about from place to place, with mace-bearers running 
before him, proclaiming idle titles.” During the early years of British 
management ho would seem to have profited by the ignoi’ancc of the 
first officers placed in charge of the district. He went on adding to 
his property in land, and kept the factors in the dark as to the amount 
of revenue the district foi’iucrly yielded. Though unscrupulous in his 
dealings, ho is said to have been profuse in his charities. On the 
occasion of the great famine of 1 790, he distinguished himself by 
distributing large quantities of grain, and, about the same time, he 
also founded a hospital for animals. In his private life ho was careful 
to appear as one of the loading men of the district, living in one of the 
finest houses in Broach, and on the occasion of his daughter’s mar- 
riage spending more than £12,000 (Es. 1,20,000). After the cession 


' Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, It., -119. 

^ These details are l)artly from Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs and other reccords of 
that time, and p.utly from Mr. IVddei's Wal.iu Settlement lleijoit (IStiu). 
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of the district to Sindia (1783), the farm of the revenue was granted 
to one Gopalrav Malharrav, who rented the district for £85,000 
(Rs. 8,50,000) minus £17,500 (Rs. 1,75,000) for the expenses of the 
fort and garrison. At that time Lallubhai’s interests are said^ to 
have suffered severely. In 1790, when the lease was to be renewed, 
Lallubhai outbid his rival by offering £100,000 (Rs. 10,00,000). In 
the first year of his farm he made good this amount by enhancing the 
rates. New cesses were levied, and so hard did he press the people 
that an appeal was in the next year made to Sindia, and Lallubhai 
was fined £57,500 (Rs. 5,75,000). In addition to this misfortune a 
season of scarcity soon succeeded, and to meet his engagements he 
had, in 1794, to borrow a sum of £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000). In the 
next year, failing to satisfy his creditors, Lallubhai was thrown into 
prison, where in 1799 he died. 

The second class of men, who at the time of the introduction of 
British rule claimed a certain share in the land revenues of the district, 
were the gardsids, representatives of the old houses of Rajput land- 
owners and of certain Koli chiefs, who, from their warlike habits, 
had succeeded in enforcing demands on the district.^ Of these 
garsdsids, some petty chiefs, such as the thdl-ors of Miagara, 
Kerwara, A'mod, Janiadra, and Dehej, whom the British found in 
the position of tributaries to the nawab of Broach, and the members 
of the younger brnches who had been reduced to the position of 
cultivators, lived in the district. Others only occasionally visited 
Broach, and the irregularity with which their demands were enforced 
led to many disputes. In 1777 the Broach authorities wrote® : “ It 
is really a disgrace to allow to pass with impunity such enormities 
as, under the plea of right, these contemptible people are continually 
committing.-’' Disorders would seem to have come to ahead in 1 782, 
when Mr. Forbes, then collector of Dabhoi, wrote^ : For several 
weeks scarcely a night has past without some of the -villagers being 
plundered, their houses burnt, the cattle driven off, and the patels 
and helpless villagers murdered and cut to pieces.” 

Under Sindia’s government (1783-1803) the land revenue of the 
district was farmed. On recovering possession of the district in 
1803, one of the first objects of the British officers was to reduce 
the irregular demands made on the cultivators. In 1804, when 
the total nominal land revenue was but little over £60,000 (Rs. 
6,00,000), the exactions of the district oflSicers, either as govern- 
ment servants, or as sureties and money-lenders, amounted to more 
than £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), or about one-sixth part of the entire 


‘ A great many inhabitants of the city have left it because they could not 
hve under such tyranny, and your friend LaUubhiii has suffered most ofall.”— 
horbes Oriental Memoirs, III., 356 (1783). 


“ Some account of the 
mouthful, win be found 
Musahnins. 


gurdsidSj an epithet said to be derived from the word gvos, a 
in the general chapter on the history of Gujardt under the 


3 Despatch of the Broach Commission, dated the 10th April 1782. 
’ Collector of Dabhoi, dated 29th October 1782. 
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revenue.^ To lessen this burden the dates for the payment of Chapter VIIL 
instalments of government rent were fixed later in the season, and ^.dmini^ation 
the cultivator’s were further helped by the introduction of a practice of the Land- 

of receiving cotton in payment of revenue demands. Advances were 
also made by government at yearly rates of twelve per cent, and the ^ 

interest which, as sureties, the district officers could recover was 
reduced from forty-five to twelve per cent. Though their power was 
by degrees lessened, as cultivators became more able to pay the state 
demand without borrowing, the claims of this class of money-lenders 
were still, in 1822, sufficient to attract the special notice of the 
revision committee of the judicial code. At that time the members 
of the committee came to the conclusion that no special provisions 
were required for enforcing the claims of sureties. Such claims, the 
committee decided, were of two classes, — those in which the surety 
stood in the place of the former government, and those in which he 
had contracted only as a private individual. Claims of the first 
class were, on account of the change of governments, decided to have 
lapsed. Cases of the second class were held to be private transac- 
tions, to be settled in accordance with ordinary rules. 


In 1805 the land revenue ceased to be farmed, and the system of Village Settlement, 
village settlements was re-introduced. It was the wish of government 1805. 
to fix the amount to be paid by each village with the head of the 
village, and not to attempt a settlement with the individual cultiva- 
toi’S. So, in answer to a propo sal that his share of the state demand 
should be fixed with each cultivator, Mr. Duncan (1805) says, “it is 
against the custom of the land, and, even if good in itself, is probably 
not possible.’’ ^ It was with no intention of departing from the system 
of village settlements that, in 1811, it was determined to make a 
survey of the original Broach district ; that is, the sub-divisions of 
Broach, Ankloswar, and Hansot. Besides the geographical and 
statistical information sought for regarding the natural features of 
the country, the number of its population, and the quantity of agricul- 
lural stock, with a view to help in the land administration of the 
district, the following were laid down as the chief objects of the 
survey : i, to determine the boundaries of each village ; ii, to fix a 
standard measure of land ; iii, to show the total area of land in- 
cluded in each village ; iv, to show of the total area how much was 
arable and how much unfit for cultivation ; and v, of the arable land 
how much was actually under cultivation and how much was in a 
neglected state — ascertaining at the same time how much was rice 
soil, how much light soil, and how much black soil ; and in the sea- 
son of survey, the area under cotton, under grain, under tobacco, 
and under sugar-cane. To divide the village lands into small plots, 
and by testing ascertain the character of the soil in each field, and 


1 Colonel Walker calculated in his revenue report of 1803 that the profits of the 
sureties on the laud revenue of Broach was £6,320 (Ks. 63,200), and that their profits 
in the shape of charges, dnsturi, as government officers, came to £8,500 (Rs. 85,000) 
more, making a total burden on the district of £14,820 (Rs. 1,48,200), or 18’92 per 
cent of the entire land revenue then collected.— Diary, Volume 45 of 1805, 569. 

2 Revenue Dept, Diary, Vol. 45 of 1805. 
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the amount of assessment the land could fairly bear, was not consi- 
dered to be one of the objects of this survey. The fixing of the 
money demand on each field should not, Colonel Williams was of 
opinion, be attempted either by the assessors or by the collector. 
The village community was, it seemed to him, the best judge of the 
advantages and disadvantages, permanent or temporary, under which 
each cultivator managed his land. Even were the government 
servants employed for this purpose all men of integrity, zeal, and 
activity, they must, he thought, be deficient in the local knowledge 
necessary to estimate the various circumstances that affect the value 
of a field. Survey inquiries wore extended to the territories — the 
three sub-divisions of Jambusar, A'mod, and Dehoj added to the 
Broach district under the terms of the treaty of Poona (1817, June 
13th), — and the whole of the first survey operations were concluded 
early in 1820. 

The following details show the working of the system of village 
settlements between the years 1817 and 1836, when the chief abuses 
in existence at the time of the introduction of Bi’itish management 
had, to a groat extent, been removed.^ About the end of April, or 
the beginning of May, cultivators began to clear their land and pre- 
pare for sowing the first crop. This was reaped in November or 
December. The assessment on this crop was called the rice cess, 
or ddngar tarji. The amount was fixed by the collector, who, in 
each year, took the following steps to ascertain the state of the dis- 
trict. Early in October the village accountants and peons collected 
information as to the extent of land under cultivation, and the area 
under the different varieties of crops. Sometimes the hereditary dis- 
trict officers and village headmen were asked to frame distinct esti- 
mates. When this was not the case, the statements of the village 
accountants were handed over to the hereditary officers with orders 
to frame from them an estimate of the first instalment of the govern- 
ment demand. The collector, after comparing this estimate with 
the corresponding demand in former years, and taking into considera- 
tion the price of grain and the usual rent, fixed a lump sum as the 
assessment for the whole village. In the Broach sub-division this 
assessment on the early crops generally amounted to about onc-fourth 
of the entire government demand for the year. In the Ankleswar 
and Hansot sub-divisions, south of the Narbada, the corresponding 
share was about one-sixth. Jambusar and A^mod, the portions of the 
district last received from the Maratha government, were in some 
respects under a different system of revenue management. There 
two distinct sets of estimates were always framed, one by the village 
accountant, the other by the hereditary district officials. By the latter, 
a separate statement was drawn up showing the rental paid by the 
cultivators to the head of the village. From these papers the 
stipendiary sub-divisional officer, or kiDnuvisddr,^ in consultation with 
the hereditary officers, prepared a draft of the rates to be levied from 


1 These details are compiled from a minute by Mr. Elphinstoue in 1821, and a 
report witten in 1828 by Jlr. Stewart, at that time collector of Broach, 

The designation hnmivisdar was in 1841 changed into mamlaklar. 
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each village. These proposals were then submitted to the collector, 
who, in addition to the points noticed by the local officers, taking 
into consideration the amounts paid by each village in former years, 
fixed the assessment payable for the current year. Each village 
headman then signed the statement for his village. In Jambusar the 
early crop yielded about one-half, and in A'mod and Dehej about 
one-fifth, of the state demand for the whole year. The assessment 
on the spring crop was determined after a set of similar inquiries. 
The government share was supposed to be equal to onc-half of the 
money produced by the sale of the crop. 

As far as government officers were concerned, the settlement of 
the government demand ceased with the consent of the head of the 
village to the payment of the amount fixed by the collector. Though 
the names of individual cultivators were entered in the estimate, the 
collector did not interfere in assessing them. The amount to bo paid 
by each cultivator or shareholder was fixed by the head of the vil- 
lage, who, in each case, explained to the cultivator the sum he was 
to pay, and to the village accountant the sum he was to recover. 
The assessment so fixed was then realized by the accountant direct 
from the cultivator, or from the shareholder, according ns the village 
was of the personal or sharehold constitution. The crops, when 
cut, were brought to the village farm-yard, and, without the jier- 
mission of the government officers placed in charge of them, they 
could not be removed or disposed of. Payments made by the culti- 
vator were placed to his credit by the village accountant, and when 
the whole of his share of the state demand was paid a release was 
handed over to him. It was not, however, necessary that the whole 
of the assessment should be paid before any of the crop was removed. 
On the contrary, a cultivator might carry off a portion of his produce 
as soon as he could pay the price of it, and when his payments were 
equal to the whole demand against him, he might remove the whole 
of his crop. A cultivator, whose share of the whole village payment 
was unfairly increased by the head of his village, might complain to 
the collector. But from the dependence of the village accountant on 
the village headman, and from the mode of settlement in which tho 
collector had so little occasion to watch over the correctness of village 
accounts, it would probably not be easy for him to ascertain how far 
the cultivator had a real ground for complaint. The most striking 
defects in this mode of recovering the government demand were its 
uncertainty and its iiTogularity. It was uncertain, because it de- 
pended on the hasty estimate of native officers, liable to be mistaken, 
and still more liable to be corrupt. It was unequal, because the 
officer might be led, by corruption or other motives, to favour some 
villages and throw the burden on the rest ; and, still more, because the 
assessment was made on the general state of the village, without 
regard to the circumstances of the individual, and might, therefore, 
bear heavily on a man who had a bad crop, while it was hght on one 
who was more fortunate. Further, the village accountants were very 
closely connected with the headman, and failed to furnish that check 
on the headman’s proceedings which their appointment, as govern- 
ment servants, was meant to ensure. Mr. Elphinstone (1821) sug- 
gested an inquiry by an European officer into the existing system of 
B 705— C2 
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assessment. In cases tvliei'e the rates levied seemed tolerably reason- 
able, the details should, he thought, be recorded and the amount fixed. 
The settlement would still be with the heads of villages, but the rights 
of each cultivator would be known, and, in case of oppression, both 
the revenue and civil courts would at once give redress. 

" In the year 1837 an important change was introduced in the 
system of revenue management, under which the government no 
longer left to the head of the village the power of fixing the share 
of the total demand which each cultivator was to pay ; but, instead, 
levied on the holding of each cultivator a sum, fixed according to 
the character of the soil and other considerations of local value. 
This change is Said to have been introduced with the double object 
of helping the cultivator, by fixing a fair average rate upon his fields, 
and of benefiting government by the increased area of land which 
the change was calculated to bring under cultivation. The experi- 
Hient was first commenced in 18.37-38, and by 1843-44 all the 
villages of the district had undergone the projected reform. No fresh 
measurement of the lands was found necessary, as the results of 
Colonel Williams’ survey were found to be sufficiently lucid and to 
be depended upon. The stops taken to classify and record the diScr- 
ent kinds of soil were thronghoub of one uniform character, A 
committee of experienced district and village officers was appointed 
at a rate of stipend sufficient to cover their actual exj^enses, and by 
these committees the whole of the lands were inspected and regis- 
tered. Kates were thus recommended, proportioned to the apparent 
class to which the land belonged, controlled in some degree by those 
local circumstances which must ever intervene to modify more 
intrinsic value. The proceedings of these committees were then 
submitted to the collector as presiding officer, and it was found that 
the rates recommended by the committee were, as a rule, reduced by 
the collector.” i One important result of the introduction of this field 
settlement was the change it made in the constitution of sharehold 
villages. Instead of the entire rent of the village being raised and 
paid by the representative, it was collected piecemeal by the village 
accountant, who received from each shareholder an amount propor- 
tionate to the land held in his name. Again, the common lands were 
taken out of the hands of the former managers, the occupants made 
tenants of the state, and their rents collected by the government 
accountant. With the loss of their position and power the chief 
slmrers were freed from their former responsibility. Though, in 
eory, ey remained liable to make good the failure of a tenant or 
lesser sharehold^, in practice the officers of the state did not enforce 
IS habdity. Tffie number of these villages, which have now to a 
gr a ex en os their special character, would seem to have been 
^adually becoming fewer. In 1828 there were 284, in 1847 277, 
seem thi? number had fallen to 244. » As a whole, it would 

T)io prrnr f of assessment was not altogether a success, 

stamWiTn? lay in the imposition of too high a 
standard assessment; but this, again, was attributable to undue en- 


^ Mr. J, M, Davies’ report No, 334, dated llth September 1849. 
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hancements of the general share taken by the government in the years 
immediately antecedent to the introduction of the new measure. An 
analysis of the latter clearly proves either that the new rates entailed 
a serious increase of taxation upon the land, or, where founded on the 
actual realization of past years, that those years wore in themselves 
exceptions to the general character of the village settlements. The 
result of the introduction of the system of payment by the acre was 
to increase the state demand by no less than twenty-four per cent. 
The average settlement of the nine years ending with 1834-35 being 
£145,074 (Rs. 14,50,740), as compared with £191,411 16s. (Rs. 
19,14,118), the average assessment during the term of the nine years 
ending with 1843-44.^’^ 

The folio-wing statement shows in detail the amount of land re- 
venue recovered under the former system of village settlement and 
under the new system of field rates : — 

Statement showing the Land Revenue of the Broach District, 1818-1843. 
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Year. 

Total realiz- 
able rental. 

Balance 
of the 3 ’ear 
on 1st 
August. 

Balance of 
the year 
afterwards 
written oil 

Year. 

Total realiz- 
able rental. 

Balance of 
the year 
on 1st 
August. 

Balance of 
the year 
aherwardg 
written oil 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1818-19 ... 

16,35,318 


• • . • t . 

1835-36 ... 

22,97,458 

54,246 

15,868 

1819-20 ... 

16,54,910 




1836-37 ... 

20,57,411 

74,929 

24,045 

1826-27 ... 

14,06,756 

57,530 

10,697 

1,8.37-38 ... 

20,94,253 

.39,620 

15,594 

1827-28 ... 

1.3,. 55, 692 

71,062 

22,005 

1838-39 ... 

13,38,202 

3,24,920 2,18,153 

1828-29 ... 

11,96,494 

1,88,048 

43,161 

18.30-40 ... 

21,22,178 

98,084 

2.3,259 

1829-30 ... 

15,85,846 

58,298 

14,047 1840-41 .. 

17,55,041 

2,59,909j 1,85,086 

18.30-31 .. 

15,67,028 

70,008 

10,850 

1841-42 ... 

18,77.970 

13,522 

4,100 

1831-32 ... 

14,17,025 

1,71,738 

17,755 

1842-43 ... 

19,38,429 

31,964 

4,001 

18.32-33 ... 

14,80,797 

5.5, 124 

7,989 

1843-44 .. 

17,46,124 

1,13,014 

145 

1833-34 ... 

16,44,102 

19,756 

2,970 



— 

- 

1834-33 ... 

14,02,920 

1,16,682 

44,739 

Total of 9 






— 


years ... 

1,72,27,066 

10,10,808 

4,90,249 









years . . . 

1,30,56,660 

8,08,840 

1,80,879 

Average of 








0 years ... 

19,14,118 

1,12,312 

54,472 

Average of 9 








years 

14,50,740 

89,871 

20,097 






This enhancement of the government demand was to some extent Revised settlement, 

___ ^ . 1040 1 0*7A 


the natural result of the greater breadth of land under cultivation, 
352,427 acres, as compared with 295,475, an advance of nineteen 
per cent within the thirty years ending with 1847. But this in- 
crease of the government 
demand was, as shown in 
the margin, accompanied 
by a decline of an average 
of twenty-nine per cent 
in the price of all the 
chief grain crops and 
cotton. The increasing 
difficulty of realizing the 


Name of Grain. 

Value iu pence per 
ten pounds. 

Decline 
per cent. 

Cotton, hnpas 

1836. 

12-75 

1848. 

7-00 

80-59 

Indian millet, jvtrdr. 

4*75 

2-56 

46-1 

Wheat 

5 09 

4-48 

11-98 

Rice 

4-39 

4-39 


Pulse, tuver 

4-02 

3-47 

13-43 


1848-1870. 


* Letter of the coUtctoi of Broach No. 206, dated 12th Juiie 1848. 
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government demand j the large outstanding balances, amounting, on 
1st August 1844, to £31,505 14s. (Rs. 3,15,057) ; the break up of 
sharehold villages, and the diminished credit of the cultivating 
classes, — were, in a series of reports, extending from 1844 to 1848, 
laid before government by the collectors of the district. On the 
evidence thus placed before government, orders were issued for the 
general revision and reduction of rates ; and during the years 1848 
and 1849 revised rates were introduced on the different classes of land 
shown below : — 


Existing settlement, 
1870-1875. 


Statement slimving the revised rates of Assessment, 1848. 


Class of land. 

i 

1 Highest rate 
per acre in 

Lowest rate 
per acre in 

Remarks. 


Es. a. p. 

Rs a. p 


Garden 

2 0 0 

0 14 0 

Highest in Broach sub-division 
and lowest general. 

Pace .. 

1 4 0 

0 10 0 

Do. Antleswar do. do. 

Light soil ((jordt).. 

18 0 

0 5 0 

Do. Broach do. do. 

Black soil ... 

1 0 0 

0 4 0 

Do. do. do. do. 

Grass-lauds 

0 8 0 

0 1 0 

Highest in Broach, lowest in poor 
black {hdra) villages. 


Under these rates the government demand was, as shown in the 
following statement, reduced over the whole district by about thirteen 
per cent ; — 

Statement showing the total Government demand before and after 1848. 


Sub-divisioQ. 

Revised rental. 

Former rental. 

Decrease per cent. 

Ankleswar ... 

Rs. 

1,33,985 

Rs. 

1,46,550 

8-57 

HAusot 

1,40,628 

1,41,472 

0-59 

Jambusar 

3,50,340 

4,27,890 

18T2 

A'mod .. 

1,09,898 

1,42,424 

22-83 

Broach 

3,71,043 

4,14,860 

10-56 

IVAgra 

3,45,484 

3,91,356 

11-72 

Total.. 

14,51,.378 

16,64,552 

12-8 


On account of the changes that had taken place since 1848, it was 
in 18G8 considered advisable to have the lands of the district re- 
measured and revised rates introduced. The only change in the 
position of the occupants under the new revision was that they re- 
ceived a guarantee that the rates should not be increased for a term 
of thirty years. At the end of that time the rates are revised and 
may be increased. But no addition can be made on account of im- 
provements effected by 
the occupiers’ capital. 
From experience in other 
districts the system was 
more carefully worked 
out than was the case at 
the time of the former 
settlement. At the same 
time the value of agricul- 
tural produce had, as 
shown in the margin. 


Name of 
grain. 

Pence per ten pounds. 

Percentage Increase 
in 1870, above. 

1836. 

1S48. 

1870. 

1848. 

1836. 

Cotton, 
kapds ... 

12-75 

706 

26-44 

274-5 

107-37 

Millet, 
juwdr ... 

4-75 

2-56 

9-41 

267-57 

98-1 

Wheat ... 

5 09 

4-48 

1432 

219-73 

181-33 

Rice 

4-39 

4-39 

8-38 

90-88 

90-88 

Pulse, <Mver. 

4-02 

3-47 

17-77 

412-1 

342-04 
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risen on an average 146 per cent over the current rates in 1836. The 
introduction of the railway and the opening up of roads had also 
helped to make the Broach cultivators able to pay without difficulty 
an increased money rental to the state. Accordingly, the new 
government demand was pitched at higher rates than those previously 
in force. The Broach sub-division was settled in 1870-71, Ankleswar 
in 1871-72, and Wagra in 1872-73. The revised rates for A'mod 
and Jambusar have not yet (1875) been fixed. 

The following statements show the rates ^ imposed and the amounts 
recovered by the state from the different varieties of land : — 

Contrasted statement of the rates of Assessment in 1848 and 1875. 
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Sub-Division. 

Late System. 

Dry-Crop, 

Garden. 

Rice. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Mm. 

Max. 

Min. 

Broach 

Ankleswar 

WAgra 

A'mod 

Jambusar 

Rs. a. p. 

13 10 6 

9 12 1 

5 13 d 

8 5 5 

9 12 1 

Rs. a. p. 

2 7 0 

1 15 3 

1 9 0 

1 15 8 

1 15 3 

Rs. a. p. 

19 8 2 

13 10 6 

9 12 1 

9 U 1 

11 a 4 

Rs. a, p. 

9 12 1 

3 6 8 

4 2 9 

9 12 1 

5 3 3 

Rs. a. p. 

5 13 8 

11 11 4 

5 13 8 

5 13 8 

9 12 1 

Rs. a. p. 

5 13 8 

3 14 5 

2 14 10 

5 13 8 

1 15 3 

Broach 

Ankleswar 

Wagra 

A'mod 

Jambusar 

ScRVET System. 

9 8 6 

9 2 0 

8 8 0 

i 

14 6 

0 7 6 

0 12 6 

Surv( 

16 0 0 

15 2 0 

8 8 0 

y Settlement 

2 8 0 
14 0 

2 11 6 

not yet iulro 

9 2 0 

13 0 0 

8 7 0 

3uccd. 

7 14 0 

3 2 0 

3 12 0 


The financial results of these rates on government land are like- 
wise contrasted below ; — 


Statement shoiving the total Land Itevemie tinder the old and new Settlements. 



Ten years’ 
average 
collections. 


Old System. | 

1 Survey System. 


Sub-Divi- 

sion. 

tlie year be- 
fore the 
settlement. 

Collections. 

Rate per 
culti- 
vated 
acre. 

Collections. 

Rate per 
acre of 
Survey 
holdings 

Percent- 
i age 
Increase. 


Rs. a. p. 

Es. 

Rs. a. p. 

R. a. p. 

Hs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 


Broach 
Ankleswar . 
W6gra 

4,55,405 6 10 
8,74,363 9 2 
2,47,84S 6 3 

4,65,246 

8,74,289 

2,47,918 

4,68 383 1 2 0 
3,67,779 9 0 
2,46,206 3 3 

4 7 2 

3 n 5 

2 15 0 

5,52,133 0 0 
4,24,780 11 0 
3,15,576 0 0 

5 3 10 
14 4 2 
3 8 2 

18 

lo| 

28 

Total... 

10,77.614 6 3 

10,87,452 

10,82,368 8 3 

3 11 2 

12,92,489 11 0 

4 5 4 

19 


The following details contrast the pressure of the state demand State deman<l, 
under each of the sets of rates of assessment that have been in force 1S18-1875. 
in the Broach district. During the first, or village settlement period 
(1818-1836), the average area of government land under cultivation 


1 For convenience of reference the rates of assessment in rupees, ilnds, and pies, 
have been retained. They can be converted into pounds and shillings by calculating 
the iiuas as equal to lAtf. (12 pies = 1 a., 16 as, — E. 1). 
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during the last ten years was 325,263 acres, yielding a land revenue 
of £167,675 8s. (Rs. 16,76,754), or an average pressure per acre of 
10s. SfeZ. (Rs. 5-2-6), representing, according to the average prices 
ruling during the last four years of this period, 242 pounds of millet, 
or ninety-eight pounds of raw cotton. During the second, or original 
field-rate period (1837-1844), the average area of government land 
under cultivation was 348,848 acres, yielding a land revenue of 
£107,097 2s, (Rs. 16,70,971), or an average pressure per acre of 9s. 7d. 
(Rs. 4-12-8), representing, according to the average prices ruling 
during those years, 350 pounds of millet, or 134 pounds of raw cotton. 
During the third, or revised field-rate period (1845-1870), the average 
area of government land under cultivation was 349,476 acres, yielding 
an average land revenue of £140,847 6s. (Rs. 14,08,473), or an average 
pressure per acre of 8s. |(Z. (Rs. 4-0-6), representing, according to 
the average prices ruling during those years, 210 pounds of millet, or 
eighty pounds of raw cotton. Under the recently revised rates 
(1870-1875) the average area of the state land under cultivation in 
the Broach, Ankleswar, and Wagra sub-divisions was 298,781 acres, 
yielding a revenue of £129,319 2s. (Rs. 12,93,191), or an average 
pressure per acre of 8s. 8cL (Rs. 4-5-4), representing, according to 
the prices current in 1874, 173 pounds of millet and thirty-five of raw 
cotton. 

The development of the resources of the Broach district during the 
sarne periods may be thus summarized : in 1820 the population was 
estimated at 229,527 ; the agricultural stock, including cows, bul- 
locks, and buffaloes, at 92,174; the area under cultivation, govern- 
ment and alienated, at 295,475 acres ; and the revenue at £163,531 16s. 
(Rs. 16,35,318). In 1847, after twenty-nine years had passed, tho 
population was estimated at 262,631 ; the agricultural stock at 
123,755 ; the area under cultivation at 352,427 acres ; and the revenue 
at £184,018 6s. (Rs. 18,40,183). In 1872-73, after twenty-five years 
more, or fifty-four years in all, the population was estimated at 350,322 
souls, an advance, as compared with 1820, of fifty-two per cent ; the 
stock, 137,840, a corresponding increase of 49 per cent; the land 
under cultivation, 459,820 acres, or 56 per cent more than in 1820; 
and the land revenue £194,670 10s. (Rs. 19,46,705), an advance of 
nmeteen per cent. 

rates recently introduced represent, according to estimates 
framed by the heads of villages, a one-fourth share of the crop. In- 
dependent tests were in nineteen cases taken by survey officers, tho 
crop in each instance being reaped without previous warning, and 
weighed in the presence of European officers. The results of these 
experiments, as given below, would seem to show that the rates 

on an average, represent more than th o 
one-litth part of the gross produce of the land - 
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Statcmmt slinvnng the result of c:q)erimcnts as to the share of (he in-mluce 
talccn hy the State binder the rates recently (1870-1873) introduced. 


Crop. I 

Value of crop 
per acre. 

Rate of as 50 ss> 
ment per acre. 

ReMAB'KS. 


Its. 1 

fl. 

P. 

Xla. a. 

P. 


Indian millet.. 

49 

9 

4 

4 10 

0 

Crop better than average. 

Do. 

22 

1 

4 

3 11 

0 

Crop below average. Old sy.stem 







assessment. 

Do. 

21 

0 

0 

3 2 

6 

Average crop. Old system. 

Do. 

28 

14 

0 

0 2 

6 

Crop good. New system. 

Do. 

25 

12 

8 

4 15 

0 

Do. do. 

Do. 

29 

0 

8 

4 1 

0 

Do. do. 

Do. 

39 

0 

8 

5 5 

6 

Crop above average. New assess- 







meut. 

Do. 

Do. 

18 

19 

14 

14 

0 

0 

5 3 
3 2 

4 

0 

1 Old assessment. 

f 

254 

8 

8 

40 5 

10 


Total .. J 




2 1 

0 

Plus one ana agricultural cess. 

1 




1 42 13 10 

1 

Average one sixth of the total produce. 

meat 

20 

11 

4 

4 0 

0 

Crop below average. New assess- 







ment. 

Do. 

10 

7 

0 

3 2 

6 

Middling crop. Old assessment. 

Do. 

59 

15 

4 

3 11 

0 

Crop much over average. Old assess- 







ment. 

Do. 

30 

2 

0 

5 12 

6 

Average crop. New assessment. 

Do. 

19 

4 

0 

4 1 

0 

Crop below average. New assess- 







ment. 

Do. 

31 

2 

8 

5 14 

0 

Average crop. New assessment. 

1 

Do. 

10 

9 

2 

5 3 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

13 

10 

7 

0 

4 

0 

4 2 

5 3 

8 

4 

> Old assessment. 

Do, 

10 

9 

4 

2 9 

8 

I 

f 

234 

4 

2 

43 13 

4 


Total ... < 




2 11 

0 

Plus one ana agricultural cess. 

1 




40 8 

0 

Average one-tiftli of the total produce. 


Lands given by the state in grant, and upon which the govern- 
ment demand is fixed and cannot be increased, are known as alien- 
ated lands. They extend over an area of 14G,8G9 acres, or 21'28 
per cent of the entire arable land of the district. The alienated lands 
of the district are of two kinds, — lands granted free of service, and 
lands granted under condition of service. Of the lands granted free 
of service, the most important are the share, or wunta, lands, the 
remains of the original estates of the Rajput landlords. The system 
in force under the early Hindu kings, according to which large tracts 
of land were held by Rajput chiefs on condition of military service, 
was unsuited to a government by foreign conquerors like that of the 
Musalmans. Accordingly, under the Muhammadan sovereigns, the 
Rajput chiefs were freed from the duty of military service, and de- 
prived of a portion of their territory. The change was effected in 
Broach by confiscating a portion, generally two-thirds of each estate, 
and leaving the remainder in the owner’s hands. In Broach there 
are three forms of the wdnta tenure ; Lands held subject to the pay- 
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Alienated lands. 


ment of a fixed rental, and so called fixed, iidhad ; rdhat ivdnta, ap- 
parently at one time field free of any payment — rdhat meaning enjoy- 
ment in Arabic, but now subject to a cess ; and ugaria %vdnta, tfiat 
is, share given in return for succour ( ugdrvu, to aid). This last form 
of wdnta was probably originally levied as black-mail, on condition 
tfiat the person by whom it was enjoyed should protect the villagers 
from robbers and marauders. The only privilege attending this 
tenure is the payment of rent for certain state lauds at something 
less than the full assessment. 


The second class of lands held free of service are those known as 
wajifa, or stipendiary lands. This is a Musalman form of gift, and is 
of importance in this district, as the estates of the thdlcors are tech- 
nically alienations of this class. In a report on the alienated lands 
of the Broach sub-division in 1776,' ivajifa lands are said to have 
extended over 5,873 acres, representing a yearly revenue of £3,000 
(Rs. 30,000). Most of these lands were, it was stated, then en- 
joyed by Muhammadans, Kajis, Syeds, Fakirs, and others, who 
chiefly resided at Surat. Some of these alienees held under grants 
from the Delhi emperors ; others under grants from the Ahmedabad 
sovereigns; and a third class under grants from the nawabs of Broach. 
These lands are now said to have almost entirely passed into the 
hands of Hindu money-lenders — Wanids, Brahmans, Brahma-Kshatris, 
and others. 


The next class of non-service alienations are those known as 
deivasthun and dharmdda, or religious and charitable grants. Aliena- 
tions of this class are Hindu in their origin. They amount in all 
to 8,207 acres, with an estimated yearly valueof £2,148 4s. (Rs. 21,432). 
These lands were brought under the summary settlement Act (VII. 
of 1863), and continued to the holders on payment of an annual quit- 
rent of one-eighth part of the ordinary assessment. 


The last class of non-service alienations includes two sub-divi- 
sions, vechania and girdnia, and walatdania. Grants of this class 
originated in the years of over-assessment (1750-1773), consequent 
upon the exactions of the Marathas. Of the first sub-division, the 
vechania were village lands transferred by sale, veohdn; and the gird- 
nia lands transferred by mortgage, piro, by the viUage managers, in 
omer to meet the demands of their rulers on the village revenues, 
H alatdama were lands set apart by the representatives of village 
communities for the benefit of the capitalist, who agreed to become 
surety for the payment by the village of the state demand, 

i he rates charged for the advances made by those capitalists were 
as high as forty-five per cent per annum ; and when the head of the 
village found that he was unable to meet his engagements, he 


' Mr. Perrott’s report of 16th May 1776, Political Department, Diary No. 70. 
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Lands held under condition of service are of two kinds, ^ 

and watan. Of these terms, pasdita would seem generally to be 
applied to grants made to the inferior class of village servants, and 
ivatan to hereditary grants to the headmen of villages and to sub- 
divisional officials. Besides lands held by trackers, pagi, by watch- 
men, and by other village servants, the term pasdita includes the 
grants of land to artizans and others, who, though not useful to 
the state, are useful to the village community. At the time of in- 
quiry into alienations these grants of village lands were continued 
on the payment of a quit-rent varying, according to the value of the 
alienee’s services, from a fourth to a half of the ordinary assessment. 
Though they come under the general designation of pasdita, the lands 
held by members of the village establishment are sometimes specially 
called waswdya j while an allotment of land granted by the village 
community in compensation for life lost in its service is called lidria. 
At present the village service lands, including the allotments, watan, 
to the heads of villages, extend over 34,27(3 acres, assessed at 
£11,736 17s. (Rs. 1,17,368-8). In return for their services as chief 
revenue officer and district accountant, the desdi and majmuddr re- 
ceived grants of land bearing the name of watan. Under the 
altered system of collection introduced by the British, the services 
of the district hereditary officers were no longer required. A quit- 
rent, varying from one-quarter to one-half of the ordinary survey 
rates, was imposed on their lands, and they wore allowed to hold 
them free from any condition of service. On the other hand, as 
their services were still required, the hereditary headmen of villages 
were continued in the enjoyment of their rent-free lauds. 


* “ The next description of tenure was the pasriilti, which is government land 
allotted, according to the ancient custom of the country, for the maintenance of 
various descriptions of artificers in eacli village. The pasdila being, therefore, aji offi- 
cial rather than a personal occupancy, its mortg.age or sale could not be justified. 
Where the produce was found to be actually appropri.ated to the purposes intended, 
the possession has been respected. Pasdita is also generally held throughout the 
district by GosAis, Wairagi, Fakirs, and Brahmans. Of these, many do not reside 
nor perform the religious duty of the villages. Pasdita is also assigned to Bhats, 
Syeds, BhawavAs, &c., and for cleaning tanks, drawing water for the village 
cattle, for supplying water to travellers, for temples and mosques, besides the 
portions allotted to the Desais and Majmudars,” (Bombay Revenue Selection, Vol. 
III., p. 619.) Pasdita were gi-anted for the support of Hindu families, but south of 
the Mahi the term is applied to service lands. — (Indian Economist, Vol. I., 212.) 

As to the origin of the words, pasdita would seem to be connected with posvu, to 
support; waswdya (vjasdvu, to settle,) is applied to the village artizans, who are 
caUed waswdya lok, or settlers ; and hdria is said to come from tuir, defeat or de- 
struction. 
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On the establishment of British power in Broach (1773) the chief 
of the liroach council, in virtue of his authority as a justice of 
the peace, tried such criminal cases as came within his powers. 
Offences beyond his jurisdiction were referred to Bombay. The 
magistrate decided according to the laws of England, the customs of 
the coimtry, at the same time, being much respected. Civil suits were 
settled amicably by the chief, or referred to arbitration. In some 
cases parties applied to be tried by the mayor^s court in Bombay. 
Caste questions were by Hindus decided at a meeting of the caste. 
Among Musalmans social disputes were settled by the Kaji. Eevenue 
matters were disposed of in the revenue office, in accordance with 
the opinions of district hereditary officers and headmen of villages, 
or by arbitrators. ‘ 


During the years (1783-1803), when the Broach district was under 
the government of the Marathas, places of trust were put up to sale. 
There were two farms of this class, the jamddari and the thdna 
farms. The man who obtained the jamdddn farm supported him- 
self by fines and other exactions on the people under his charge. The 
thdna farm was closely connected with the jamdddri farm, and 
comprehended the rents of eight inferior courts of justice and the 
revenue derived from the officers in charge of those courts.* 


On the recapture of Broach (1803) the judicial as well as revenue 
administration was, in the first instance, entrusted to the revenue 
assistant to the resident at Baroda. In January 1805, the judicial 
administration of the Broach territories was transferred to an officer 
styled judge and magistrate, to whom the collector was, in judicial 
matters, made subordinate.* A few months later (1805, May 7th) a 
provincial court of appeal in civil matters, and of circuit for the trial 
of criminal cases, was established at Broach. This court consisted 
of three judges and a registrar. The local jurisdiction of this court 
extended over the British possessions in Gujarat, and its judges were 
empowered to hear appeals from the district courts of Surat and 
Kaira.® Five years later (1810, December 5th) the seat of the 


* Broach commission to the gOTernment of Bombay, 1777, April 10th. 

® Honourable Mr. Duncan’s Minute. — Rev. Diary 4o of 1805, 572. 

3 Proclamation of 20th January 1805, and Section 2 of Beg. U, of 1805 

* Section III. of Reg. II. of 1805. 

' Section VI., Clause 3 of Reg. II. of 1808. 
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provincial court was removed from Broach to Suratd In June 1807, 
the judge of Broach was authorized to appoint a sudar amin, or head 
native referee, with power to dispose of suits not more than £10 
(Rs. 100) in value, and amins with similar jurisdiction in cases 
involving property worth not more than £5 (Rs. 50).^ 

In 1818^ the office of magistrate was transferred from the judge 
to the collector. The post of district judge of Broach was abolished 
in 1830, and in his place an officer was appointed with the title of 
senior assistant judge. In the year 1869 the office of senior assistant 
judge was also abolished, and the district of Broach included in the 
local jurisdiction of the judge of Surat, Criminal appeals not cogniz- 
able by the district magistrate and all civil appeals are heard by the 
judge or assistant judge at Surat. Criminal cases committed to the 
sessions are tried by the judge or assistant judge of Surat, who, for 
this purpose, hold sessions at Broach monthly and quarterly. 

Civil Justice . — Of the strength of the staff appointed to decide civil 
cases in the Broach district no details have been obtained earlier 
than the year 1848. In that year the district was furnished with six 
judges, the assistant judge stationed at Broach, and five subordin- 
ate judges — two in Broach, one at Jambusar, one at Wagra, and one 
at Sajod, in the Ankleswar sub-division. The total number of suits 
disposed of in that year was' 4,124. Twelve years later, in 1860, 
there were in all seven courts, the assistant judge stationed at Broach, 
and six subordinate judges — three at Broach, one at Jambusar, one at 
Ankleswar, and one at Hansot. In 1860, 9,852 cases in all were de- 
cided. At present (1875) the number of courts is five. Four of these 
— with an average jurisdiction extending over an area of 364 miles, 
and including a population of 87,580 souls, — are courts of subordi- 
nate judges, and the fifth is a small cause court. Of the four courts of 
subordinate judges, one is at Jambusar for the Jambusar sub-division ; 
one at "Wagra for the Wagra and A' mod sub-divisions ; one at Broach 
for the Broach sub-division j and one at Ankleswar for Ankleswar and 
Hansot. The small cause court is situated in the town of Broach. 
The business of the court is conducted by the small cause court judge 
of Surat, who, for the hearing of suits, visits Broach every fortnight. 
The average distance of the Jambusar court from the six most distant 
villages of its jurisdiction is twenty-seven miles ; that of the Wagra 
court, thirty-three miles; that of the Broach court, twenty-seven 
miles ; and that of the Ankleswar court, twenty miles. The number 
of cases decided during the year was 8,960. It will be seen from the 
tabular statement given below that the average value of the suits 
decided during the past five years was £12 14s. (Rs. 127) ; the 
amount showing an increase from £12 8s. (Rs. 124) in 1870 to £19 5s. 
(Rs. 192-8) in 1874. Exclusive of cases settled by the small cause 
court, the average yearly number of cases decided during the past 
five years is 8,287, the number having risen from 6,565 in 1870 to 
8,960 in 1874. 
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* Section III., Reg, III. of 1812. 

® Section V., Reg. II. of 1803, and Section III., Keg. V. of 1812, 
3 Keg, III. of 1818, 
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ontested cases. 76'40 in 1874. 


Of the total number of cases decided during the fire years ending 
Statement of ex-parte decrees, 18’70-18’i4. with 1874, 74’33 percent 

■ T ] have, as shown in the 

sTmi- Total mim- Decreed Percent- , 

*'^‘*^* ber of suita. ex-pat'te. age. margin, onan average, been 
ffiven against the defendant 

Im::. ;;; lifs t:%l absence. The pro- 

1872 8,042 6,005 74-67 portion ot cases decided 

1873 8,690 6,642 76-43 in this way would seem to 

^ increase, the 

Total... 41,435 30,799 74^3 percentage being 69-62 in 

— — — — — 1870 as compared with 

76-40 in 1874. Of contested cases only 10-85 per cent have, during 
the past five years, on an average, been decided for the defendant. The 
proportion of cases decided in favour of the defendant would seem to 
be on the decrease, the percentage having fallen from 15-18 in 1870 
to 9-93 in 1874. 


^teps taken to en- 
orce decrees. 


Arrest of debtors. 


In ninety-seven cases, or 1-08 per cent of the whole number of 
suits decided in 1874, the decree was executed by putting the plain- 
tiff in the possession of the immovable property which he claimed. 
The number of cases of this kind would not seem to vary much 
from year to year, the total in 1870 being seventy-nine as compared 
with ninety-seven in 1874. In 33-25 per cent of the decisions 
passed in 1874, decrees for money due have been executed by the 
attachment or sale of property. Of these, 7-34 per cent were on 
an average by the sale of movable, and 25-91 per cent by the sale 
of immovable, property. As compared with 1870, the returns of 
attachment of movable property show a falling off from 797 to 
6o8, while the number of the attachments of immovable property 
has risen from 1842 to 2,322. 

Compared with 1870, the number of decrees executed by the arrest 
of the debtor has increased from 116 in 1870 to 183 in 1874, and 
the total number of civil prisoners from eighty-six to 191. 


Statement showing the number and disposal of Civil Prisoners during the 
five years ending with 1874. 



The following statement shows, in tabular form, the working- of the 
civil courts of the district during the five years ending with 1874 
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Statemmt showing the ivorhing of the Civil Courts of the Broach District, 

1870-1874. 
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<5 
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£ s. 

d. 






1 








1870 ... 

6,565 

12 8 

0 

4,571 

57 

170 

1,036 

5,834 

1 ’ 

; 609 

111 

11 

731 

116 

79 

1,842 

797 

1871 ... 

9,178 

11 1 

9 

6,735 

95 

175 

1,350 

' 8,355 

\ 717 

SI 

25 

823 

191 

49 

879 

700 

1872 ... 

8,042 

10 6 

0 

, 6,005 

66 

190 

1,101 

7,362 

1 606 

59 


660 

195 

71 

1,559 

799 

1873 ... 

8,690 

10 9 

0 

6,642 

26 

176 

t,U7 

' 7,961 

1 ^ 

1 

79 

1 650 

729 

174 

61 

1,965 

716 

1874 ... 

8,960 

19 S 

0 

6,848 

27 

U5 

1 1,016 

8,044 

1 

1 * 

91 

i 82.') 

9ly 

1S3 

97 

2,322 

653 


♦ Not shown separately in present Administration Returns. 


During tlie five years ending with 1874 the total number of cases 
decided by the Broacb small cause court has slightly fallen off from 
1,021 in 1870 to 912 in 1874. The average value of the suits decided 
has remained pretty nearly constant at about £0 (Rs. 60). With 
regard to the execution of decrees, though the number of attachments 
of property has risen from sixty-two in 1870 to 186 in 1874, an increase 
of 200 per cent, there has been but little change in the number of 
sales of property, the numbers being thirty-eight and thirty-nine 
respectively. At the same time the number of debtors imprisoned by 
order of thie court has risen from two in 1870 to thirteen in 1874. 

Statement sJioiving the luorJcing of the Broach Small Cause Court, 

1870-1874. 
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1872 .. 
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58 
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The hardships which attended the introduction into northern 
Gnjarat of the system of British courts of justice would seem not to 
have been felt in Broach. “ The system,’^ wrote Mr. Elphinstone 
in 1821, “is exempt even from the few objections that exist to it 
beyond the Mahi. It is well underetood by all classes, and seems. 
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botli useful and popular.’’* In 1849, after years of depression, 
■when indebtedness had much increased, the cultivators complained 
that sons were held responsible for their fathers’ debts, and that, in 
satisfaction of the decrees of civil courts, the houses and property of 
the debtor were sold.^ Mr. Davies was, however, of opinion that 
the debtors were unreasonable in their complaints, and noticed that 
the cultivators, in their money dealings with each other, showed no 
dislike to putting in force their legal rights against their debtors. 
The fall of prices during the past five years, by diminishing the 
credit of the cultivators, has been accompanied by a marked increase 
in the pressure of the civil courts upon the indebted classes. As 
shown above, while there is an increase in the total number of cases 
decided, there is a falling off in the suits settled in the defendant’s 
favour, and an advance in the proportion of cases decided against 
the defendant in his absence. Again, there is an increase in the 
number of sales, and in the extent to which the power of the creditor 
over the person of the debtor has been made use of. 

Registration . — The amount of registration is sufficient to employ six 
special sub-registrars. Of these, five are distributed, — one at each of 
the head quarters of the chief sub-divisions of the district, and the sixth 
is stationed at Hansot. In addition to the supervision exercised by the 
collector, who is the district registrar, and by his assistant or deputy^ 
a special scrutiny is, under the control of the inspector-general o^ 
registration, carried on by the inspector of registration for Gujarat* 
According to the registration report for 1874-75 the registration re- 
ceipts for that year amounted to £1,222 18s. (Rs. 12,229), and the 
charges to £702 18s. (Rs. 7,029),leaving a balance of £520 (Rs. 5,200). 
Of 3,738, the total number of registrations during the year 1874, 
twenty-three were wills, fifty -eight were documents affecting mov- 
able, and 3,657 documents affecting immovable, property. Of the 
last class, in addition to 842 miscellaneous instruments, twenty-eight 
were deeds of gift, 1,420 were deeds of sale, and 1,367 mortgages. 
The registered value of the total immovable property transferred was 
£185,200 (Rs. 18,52,000). 

CriminalJustice . — At present (1874) eighteen officers share the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice in the Broach district. Of these, six are 
magistrates of the first class, seven of the second class, and five of the 
third class. Of the magistrates of the first class three are Europeans 
two covenanted civilians, and one a commissioned military officer, 
and three are natives. With regard to the local jurisdiction and 
powers of these magistrates, two of them are placed in a special 
position, — the district magistrate invested with a general supervision 
over the whole of the district, and the superintendent of police, whose 
powers as a magistrate are limited to such as are required for his 
work as a police officer. There remain, therefore, four regular first 
class magistrates, with an average charge of 364 square miles and a 
population of 87,580 souls. In the year 1874 the first class magis- 
trates decided 543 cases. These officers have, as assistant and 


' Bombay Eev. Set, III., 661. 

I Mr. Davies’ report No. 132 of 1849. 
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deputy collectors, revenue charge of the parts of the district in which 
they exercise magisterial powers. Of magistrates of the second 
class there are seven, with an average charge of 208 square miles, 
and a population of 50,046 souls. In 1874 magistrates of the second 
class decided 732 cases. Besides their magisterial duties, officers 
of this class exercise revenue powers as assistant collectors or as 
mdmlatdars in charge of sub-divisions. Of magistrates of the third 
class there were five,, with an average charge of 291 square miles, and 
a population of 70,064 souls. In 1874 magistrates of the third 
class decided 415 criminal cases. Besides being magistrates, men 
of this class are head clerks in the offices of the different mdrnlat- 
ddrs. From the table of offences given below, under the head of 
police, it will be seen that during the five years ending with 1873, 

2,706 offences, or one offence for every 129 of the population, were 
on an average committed. Of these, there were on an average 
thirteen murders and attempts to commit murder, from two to three 
culpable homicides, forty-one cases of grievous hurt, twenty-five 
gang and other robberies, and 2,624, or 97 per cent of the whole, 
minor offences. 

Police. — The force employed for the preservation of order consisted Pohce. 
in 1773 of two bodies, one appointed by government, the other 
engaged by the village communities. The government police force, 
including both foot and horse, was distributed in bands posted at 
stations, or thdna, in different parts of the district. Each post con- 
sisted of two or three men under a commandant, or tlidndddr. Their 
duty was to keep moving about and preserve the peace within the 
limits of their charge. The village watchmen, by caste chiefly Kofis, 

Talavias, and Bhils, armed with bows and arrows, were, under the 
name of ivartania, engaged by the managers of villages with the 
view of protecting the village lands from the attacks of the marauders, 
by whom at that time the country was infested. The total strength 
of the village watch in the 162 villages of the Broach district was in 
1776 estimated at from 1,215 to 2,0W men.. They were paid by the 
grant of, on an average, three acres of land to each man. At that 
time, and as late as 1828, it would seem that watchmen of this class 
were not permanently attached to a village. The headman of the 
village regulated his supply of police according to the state of the 
district, increasing the number when the ffardsids were out, and 
dismissing some of the force as long as the gardsids remained quiet. 

Besides the force distributed in posts throughout the disti-ict, there 
was another class of state police, whose duties were civil rather than 
criminal. These men were the revenue peons, employed chiefly to 
guard the produce stored after harvest in the village grain-yard. The 
yearly expense of keeping up this body of peons was in 1805 estimated 
in the 162 Broach villages at from £1,000 to £1,500 (Rs. 10,000 to 
15,000). There was also a troop of horse, who, on a monthly pay of 
30s. (Rs. 1 5) each, were employed in assisting in the collection of the 
revenue, being billeted upon Plages backward in paying the state 
demand. 

On again occupying the Broach territories in 1803, the British autho- Militia established, 
rities maintained the existing system of police posts, and continued 
to employ those of the reyenue peons who were footmen, As their 
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services in raising the revenue were no longer required^ the troop of 
mounted peons was disbanded. In addition to the l3odies of men 
stationed at the different police posts, it was, at the same time, deter- 
mined to organize a local semi-military corps. This militia, slbcmdi, 
was provided with a uniform, ‘ sufBciently plain and unmilitary, to make 
them easily distinguished from regular troops.’ They were armed 
with repaired firelocks and such other weapons as were deemed locally 
advisable, and arrangements were made for teaching them a certain 
amount of drill. 

The strength of the corps, which originally stood at 200, was in 
1805 increased to 266 men. Of the whole number 100 were effective 
militia, and the rest were chosen from among the revenue peons. 
The former received 1 Os. (Rs. 5), and the latter 6s. (Rs. 3) a month. 
The corps was shortly afterwards raised to the position of a military 
body.i A European officer was placed in command, and the mem- 
bers made amenable to the rules of martial law. The total strength 
of the corps was, at the same time, increased to 434 men, and the 
charges debited to the military department. The monthly cost of 
the corps amounted to £290 4s. (Rs. 2,902).^ From the body of 
troops thus formed and disciplined, the guards required by the 
judicial, revenue, and commercial departments were supplied. The 
first commandant of the corps was Lieutenant S. J. Robertson. 

By the change introduced in the year 1818, under which the office 
of district magistrate was transferred from the judge to the collector, 
the police of the district came under the management of the latter 
officer. At that time the total strength of the police force, distinct 
from the body of militia, was 170 men. Of these, twenty-one were 
horsemen, 141 peons, and eight tluindddrs and clerks. At the time 
of the transfer the district magistrate, on the ground of the recent 
acquisition of the lands of Jambusar, A'mod, and Dehej, applied for 
an increase of strength, but this application was not granted, govern- 
ment holding that the revenue establishment of peons was adequate 
for the additional police work required.* 

On the subject of police, Mr. Elphinstone in 1821 wrote : “The 
offences are those of a very settled country. The district is free 
from gang robberies or invasions of predatory Kolis. The Kolis, 
mdeed, are among the most respectable cultivators, one out of 
four of the village headmen are of that caste. The Bhils occupy 
here the place of the Kolis beyond the Mahi, but even they are not 
turbulent. Robbers used sometimes to come from Rajpipla, and 


^ Government order dated 2nd April 1805, Revenue Department. 
* The following are the details of this corps : — 
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10 
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44 
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- Government order dated 8th July 1818, and Keg. UL of 1818.“ 
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still come from Deliegam.’^^ But, ia spite of the apparent efficiency 
of the police in 1821, within two years the Kolis again proved 
unruly. The country fell back into a state of disorder such as had not 
been known since the beginning of the century. The cause of these 
fColi outbreaks has not been traced. There was a general feeling of 
uneasiness, and a common belief that the (jaraftids were at the bottom 
of the disorder. And this was not unnatural, seeing that by a recent 
order the gardsids had been forbidden to levy their claims direct 
upon villagers, and their receipts had been limited to certain fixed 
payments from the government treasury. How far the gurdxids acted 
as instigators does not appear. But it would seem that the actual 
marauders were Kolis, and that their excesses were immediately due 
to the capture of one Wall Khan, a popular bandit.- For several 
years after these disorders had been suppressed, the number of gang 
robberies would seem to have remained unusually large. “ The crime 
of gang robbery,” wrote the district magistrate in 1830, “ is by far 
the most frequent in this sub-collectorate. The offenders are chiefly 
Bhils, Kolis, and other men of low caste. The greater proportion 
of these robberies are committed by Bhils belonging to the company’s 
territories. These men are aided by their friends living in neighbour- 
ing states, and the ease with which they can escape out of British 
territory is one of the chief causes of the frequency of offences of this 
class.” As will be seen from the statistics of crime given below, the 
number of gang robberies has considerably decreased of late years, 
and, with the exception of the Parsi and Musalman riots in 1857, 
the peace of the district has seldom been broken. 

Inquiries made in 1831 showed that the establishments of village ^''illage police, 
police consisted of a mukki patel as head of the village, and under 
him of a body of Bhils, Talavias, and Kolis, varying in number 
according to the size of the village, or according to prescription. The 
village police were bound to guard and protect the property of the 
villagers and of travellers, to assist their head, the patel, in preserving 
peace, and in apprehending offenders ; and, according to the custom 
of the country, when the footsteps of a robber were traced into their 
village lands, they were bound either to take up the marks and track 
them on till they reached the limits of the village, or, along with the 
people of their village, to make good the value of the property stolen. 

At present (1875) the total number of village servants, available for 
both revenue and police duties, is returned at 5,851, representing a 
yearly charge to the state of £9,390 (Rs. 93,900). 
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Since 1818 several changes have been made in the constitution and 
strength of the district police. In 1828 the system of posts was 
abolished, the heads of villages were entrusted with certain police 
powers, and the chief sub-divisional revenue officer was made respon- 
sible for the police superintendence of his revenue charge. At the 
same time the strength of the local corps was reduced from 434 to 
182, and the number of peons engaged in police duties raised from 
141 to 669, of whom 497 were employed solely as policemen, and 
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* Bombay Eevenue Selection, III., 663. 

- Broach Magistrate’s letter No. 12, dated 28th April 1832, to Government. 
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the rest served partly in the revenue and partly in the police depart- 
ments. Under the changes made in 1852^ the local corps was abolish- 
ed, and its members, incorporated with the district police, formed the 
armed or disciplined part of the new force. In the year 1873 the 
total strength^ of the district, or regular police force, was 41 7. Of 
these, under the district superintendent, two were subordinate officers, 
seventy-seven inferior subordinate ofiicers, twenty-two mounted 
police, and 315 foot police. The cost of maintaining this force was 
as follows. The one European officer — the district superintendent of 
police — received a total annual salary of £685 18s. (Rs. 6,859) ; the 
two subordinate officers a yearly salary of not less than £120 (Rs. 
1,200) each ; and the seventy-seven inferior subordinate officers a 
yearly salary of less than £120 (Rs. 1,200) each, or a total yearly 
cost of £2,155 4.S. (Rs. 21,552). The pay of the twenty-two mount- 
ed and 315 foot police came to a total sum of £4,015 14s. (Rs. 40,157). 
Besides the pay of the officers and men, there was a total annual sum 
of £267 8s. (Rs. 2,674) allowed for the horses and travelling 
expenses of the superior officers ; £132 4.s. (Rs. 1,322), annual pay 
and travelling allowance for their establishments ; and £321 4s. 
(Rs. 3,212) a year for contingencies and other expenses, — making a 
total annual cost to government, for the district police, of £7,577 
12s. (Rs. 75,776). On the basis of an area of 1,458 square miles, and 
a population of 350,322 souls, the total strength of the police of the 
Broach district is one man to every 3*49 square miles as compared 
with the area, and one man to every 840 souls as compared with 
the population. The cost of maintenance is equal to £5 4s. (Rs. 52) 
per square mile, or b\d. (as. 3-6) per head of the population. Of the 
total strength of 417, inclusive of the superintendent, fifty-seven — 
twelve officers and forty-five constables — were employed as guards 
over treasuries and lock-ups, or as escorts to prisoners and trea- 
sure ; nine — one officer and eight constables — were employed to guard 
jails; 283 — fifty-five officers and 228 constables — were engaged on 
other duties ; and sixty-eight — twelve officers andfifty -six constables — 
were stationed in towns and municipalities. Of the whole number, 
exclusive of the district superintendent, 180 were provided with fire- 
arms and 236 with swords or battens; 210, of whom sixty were officers 
and 150 constables, could read and write; and sixty-two were under 
instruction. With the exception of the superintendent of police, who 
was a European, and the district inspector, a Eurasian, the members 
of the police force were all natives of India. Of these, 200 were 
Muhammadans, twenty-four Brahmans, twenty-eight Rajputs, sixty 
Marathas, 102 other Hindus, and one was a Parsi. Of 151, the total 
number of persons accused of heinous crimes, forty, or 26'49 per 
cent, were convicted ; and of £4,425 6s. (Rs. 44,253), the value of 
the property alleged to have been stolen, £2,204 8s. (Rs. 22,044), 
or49'81 per cent, of the whole, were recovered. Of the five Gujarat 
districts, the Broach returns showed in 1873 the lowest proportion of 
convictions to arrests. On the other hand, in the recovery of stolen 
property, this district held the first place. 


» Acts XXVIL, XXVIII., and XXIX. of 1852. 
* Police report of the Bombay Presidency, 1873. 
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The following is a summary of such details as are available regard- 
ing the comparative amount of crime at different periods since the 
introduction of British rule. The total number of offences committed 
in the year 1845 was 2,\QQ, or, on the basis of the census returns of 
1846, one crime to every 121 inhabitants ; ten years later, in 1855, 
the figures were 2,149 crimes, and the proportion, on the basis of the 
census returns of 1851, one crime to every 135 inhabitants ; and for 
the five years ending with 1873 the average total yearly number of 
crimes has been 2,706, or, on the basis of the census returns of 
1872, one offence to every 129 inhabitants. A comparison of the re- 
turns would seem to show that, in the matter of murders and culpa- 
ble homicides, there has been but little change. For the five years 
ending with 1848 there were, on an average, eleven cases of murder 
against thirteen in the five years ending with 1873, while the corre- 
sponding averages for culpable homicide were three and two respec- 
tively. Under the head of robberies, including dacoities and thefts 
of cattle, there is a marked falling off, the average for the three years 
ending with 1873 being fifty-six, as compared with 509 for the 
three years ending with 1846, and 376 for the corresponding period 
between 1834 and 1836, both inclusive. The principal details of 
crime and of the working of the police during the five years ending 
with 1873 will be found in the following tabular statement : — 

Statement shelving the statistics of Crime and the working of the Police, 

1869-1873. 
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As compared with other parts of British Gujarat, the district of 
Broach had in 1873 the greatest number of murder cases. 

The two classes of the Broach people most addicted to the crime 
of murder are the cultivating Bohoras and the Kolis. Some of these 
murders are marked with circumstances of special cruelty. The fol- 
lowing case,^ which occurred in 1873, may be taken as an example : 
On the night of the 5th February, one Ahmad Sale, a Bohora, re- 
ported to the police patel of Tankaria that a Bhil boy, named Kuslu 
Bhavsing, whom he had employed to watch his crops, had been 
assaulted with a hatchet, and murdered by three Bohoras, Ahmad 
A'dam, Umar A'dam, and Umar Bagas. He gave the names of two 
witnesses, and said that either himself or his father was the intended 
victim, but that the Bhil was killed by mistake. On further inquiry, 
it was discovered that the informant, Ahmad Sale, was himself the 
murderer, and that the life of the inoffensive Bhil had been sacrificed 
by him with the view of bringing into trouble the three men above- 
mentioned, against whom he owed a grudge. Ahmad Sale confessed 
the murder, and was hanged at the village of Tankaria on the 4th 
July 1873. 

The following details of a murder committed by a Hindu, a Koli 
by caste, are from the police report for the year 1872 ; About 10 
A.M. on the 5th May 1871, the police patel of Gajera, a village 
in the Jambusar sub-division, heard that kites and other birds of 
prey were flying around and hovering over an old well at the 
corner of the Hindu burning-ground. On reaching the spot he saw, 
at the bottom of the well, a body, much decomposed, lying with the 
head separated from the trunk, and close by the body a bill-hook. 
The police patel immediately reported what he had seen to the chief 
constable at Jambusar. From inquiries made by the police the 
corpse was identified as that of one Mahakali, a Koli woman, who 
had, fifteen or sixteen years previously, run away from her husband 
with a man of inferior caste. After keeping her for about two years, 
her paramour had turned her off, and she had since been living alone at 
Gajera. She used to visit her children secretly, and was particularly 
attached to Gubha, one of her sons. Out of the money she earned 
she had spent a large amount in paying the expenses attending his 
marriage. About one and a half months previous to her murder she 
had been very ill. She sent for Gubha, and told him she did not expect 
to recover, and asked him to make arrangements for her funeral, 
telling him that he would find £6 (Rs. 60) buried in a certain place, out 
of which he could defray the expense. Mahakali, however, got well, 
and Gubha, who had meanwhile possessed himself of the £6, would 
not return the money ; the deceased importuned him frequently, but 
without any result, and at last she threatened to prosecute him. 
Gubha, being much annoyed by her, determined to murder her. He 
went to his mother at Gajera on the 3rd May, and requested her to 
accompany him to his house, promising that if she came he would 
pay her the amount he was indebted to her. On the road, close to 


^ Police report of the Bombay Presidency, 1873. 
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tRe well, he had placed in ambush his two cousins. When he arrived 
at the spot with his mother, he pretended to have run a thorn into 
his foot, and asked her to sit down for a short time till he pulled it 
out ; directly the poor old woman sat down, he hit her a blow on 
the head with a bill-hook. He then set to work, and disfigur ed the 
face as much as possible, in order that it might not be identified ; 
next he cut the head off, and disrobed the corpse, intending to bum 
the clothes. With the clothes under his arm, he was throwing the 
body into the well with the bill -hook when his foot slipped. In saving 
himself he put out his arms, and the clothes and bill-hook fell into 
the water. The bill-hook was identified, and Gubha convicted. 

Jails . — With the exception of accommodation provided for a few 
under-trial prisoners at the head-quarters of each sub-division, there 
are no prisons in the Broach district. There was formerly a district 
jail in the city of Broach, but in 18G I, along with the court of the 
assistant judge, the jail was removed to Surat. Subsequently, in 1872, 
this building, which is capable of accommodating eighty prisoners, 
was converted into a subordinate jail, with a staff of a jailer and two 
assistant warders, on salaries amounting in the aggregate to £4 
(Rs. 40) a month. It was found, however, that, as compared with the 
coat of its maintenance, the jail was but little used ; the daily average 
strength of the convicts in 1872-73 being only four, and the total 
number of prisoners confined but 120. For this reason, and because 
of the difficulty of finding any hard labour for the prisoners, the sub- 
ordinate jail was closed from the 1st January 1874.^ All prisoners 
are now conveyed by rail to the district jail in Surat. 
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’ Government Resohition No. 0340, dated 1 Ith December 1873, Judicial Department. 
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CHAPTER X. 

REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

Under the last nawab of Broach (1768-1772) the average yearly 
revenue of his territories was estimated at about £60,000 (Es. 
GOOjOOO). Of this amount £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000) are set down as 
the revenue, and the remainder as the receipts from customs, tributes, 
and a variety of cesses. Of the whole revenue about forty per cent 
went to the nawab and sixty per cent to the Gaekwar.’^ The British 
officers, first placed in charge of affairs at Broach, complained that, from 
a combination among the native officials, it was not possible to gain 
a true account of the resources of the district. No financial details 
for the first two years of British management (1773-1775) are avail- 
able. But it was afterwards found out that the existence of several 
cesses, formerly levied by the nawab, had been kept hid from the 
British officers. During the first season only £24,726 (Rs. 2,47,260) 
were realized under the head of land revenue. Fuller information is 
available for the year 1776. The total revenue of that season, from 
the 162 villages that then constituted the Broach settlement was 
£50,171 14s. (Rs. 5,01,717).^ This amount was made up of the fol- 
lowing items : land revenue, £36,995 (Rs. 3,69,950) ; customs, 
£5,084 (Rs. 50,840) ; coinage, £537 (Rs. 5,370) ; taxes and duties, 
£2,078 (Rs. 20,780) ;and tributes,® £5,478 (Rs. 54,780). At that time 
(1776) the state of the Broach territories would seem not to have 
been prosperous. Of a whole area, estimated at 21 5,604 acres, there 
were said in 1776 to be only 104,232 acres, or 50'01 per cent, under 
cultivation ; and of the area under cultivation only 54,413 acres, or 
49'81 per cent, were acknowledged by the district revenue officers to 
be in the possession of the state. The rest, they asserted, was 
alienated, held by gardsids and other mortgagees. In addition to the 
exactions practised by manotiddrs and gardsids, it would seem that 
the share of the crop claimed by the state was at that time very 
large. From inquiries made by the commission of 1777, it appears 
that, from the whole crop, twenty-five per cent was at that time de- 
ducted for the expense of collection, and the remaining seventy-five 


^ The greater part of the details given under this head are from a minute by the 
Honourable J. Duneau, Governor of Bombay, Public Department, VoL 45 of 1805. 

■' Broach Revenue Commission’s report dated 10th April 1777. 

® head ‘ Tributes’ included sums formerly levied from the foUowing places by 
= from Jam^usar, £2,984 (Rs. 29,840) ; from A mod, £1,539 (Rs. 

fromHhnsot, £204 14s. (Rs. 2,047); 
® ’ from KerwAra, £45 6s. (Rs. 453) ; from Himatsing, 

the AmodGarAsia, £36 108.(Rs,365); and from Priti, rijaof Janiddra,£14 12s. (Rs, 146). 
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per cent divided equally between the cultivator and the government. ^ 
This demand was, however, considered excessive, and a reduction 
made, under which the cultivator would receive |ths of the produce 
clear of every charge. With this arrangement the heads of villages 
declared that not an acre of land would remain uncultivated. The 
first proposal of the commission was that ten per cent should be de- 
ducted for charges of collection, and fifty per cent would remain to 
the government and forty to the cultivators. The allowance of ten 
per cent would amply defray all charges and render additional a.ssess- 
ments unnecessary. By this change the commission were inclined 
to hope that, when the survey was introduced and the country be- 
came properly tranquil, an additional revenue of £15,000 (Rs. 
1,50,000) would be realized. “ And if,’’ they went on to say, “ the 
country of the three lakhs (A'mod, Jambusar, andDehej), and the 
improvements that could be made upon it, are added, the revenues 
which our honourable masters will derive from this settlement will 
be so considerable that, we trust, the presidency of Bombay will bo 
no longer the heavy burden it hitherto has proved to the company.” 
During the following years (1778-1783) the Broach territories would 
seem to have made some progress. From a summary of the revenues 
derived from the British possessions that were ceded to the Marathas 
in 1783, it appears that the Broach territories contributed £68,910 
(Rs. 6,89,100). The increased amount recovered from the district 
between 1776 and 1783 was chiefly under the head of land revenue. 
This item rose from £36,995 (Rs. 3,69,930) to £61,414 (Rs. 6,14,140), 
an advance apparently, in large measure, due to the redemption by 
the state of land formerly held in mortgage by district officers and 
other alienees. Besides the area of land redeemed in this way, the 
survey of 1,778 brought to hght that the actual area of state land 
was 25,000 acres more than had formerly been supposed. 

When the time (9th July 1783) drew near for the transfer ^ of the 
Broach villages from the British to Sindia, Mr. Forbes tells how the 
inhabitants of ‘ Broach execrated the approaching change, dreading 
the arrival of the Marathas. No prayers, no ceremonies, no sacri- 
fices were left unperformed by the different castes and religious 
professions to implore the continuance of the British government.’ 
Mr. Forbes would naturally, before leaving, see most of those who 
personally lost by the change of rulers. But there would seem to be 
little reason to doubt that the people of the district, on the whole, were 
more lightly taxed under the British than under the Marathas. As 
soon as the transfer had taken place, a system of farming the revenue 
was introduced, and under it the state demand from the district rose 
from £68,910 to £85,000 (Rs. 6,89,100 to Rs. 8,50,000). The first 
revenue farmer was one Gopalrav, who rented the villages of the 
district on a seven years’ lease, from 1783 to 1791. The amount he 
agreed to pay was £85,000 (Rs. 8,50,000) ; but from this total sum 
he was allowed to deduct £17,500 (Rs. 1,75,000) for the expense of 
collecting his revenue and for maintaining the garrison at Broach. 


1 Keport from cliief and factors of Broach to the Commission, dated 27th March 1777) 
and despatches of the Commission to the Government of Bombay, dated 10th April 1777) 

2 Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, III., 356. 
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Cha pter X- In 1791, when the term of his lease fell in, Gopalrav was outbid by 
Revenue and opponent Lallubhai, the district accountant, who offered to pay 

Finance. a yearly sum of £100,000 (Rs. 10,00,000) for the right of farming 
Eevenne revenne. Lallubhai’s ofer was accepted, and, as before, he was 

1783-1803. allowed a deduction of £17,500 (Rs. 1,75,000) to meet the charges of 
collection. An account has already been given of LallubhaTs lease, 
how he levied new cesses, and, in 1 795, failing to meet his engage- 
ments, was thrown into prison. Lallnbhai was succeeded by his 
principal creditor Parbhudas. The terms on which Parbhudas 
agreed to take up the farm were, that he should pay a yearly sum of 
£94,000 (Rs. 9,40,000), with the usual deduction of £17,500 (Rs. 
1,75,000) on account of the cost of collection. Parbhudas was still 
revenue farmer in 1803, when the lands of the Broach district again 
fell into the hands of the British. 


Colonel Walker, both personally and through the chief local revenue 
officer, Mr. Steadman, made a careful examination into the amount 
of revenue drawn from the district during the years of Maratha rule. 
The result of this inquiry was to show that, for the twelve years 
preceding the capture of Broach in 1803, the average yearly amount 
recovered by Sindia was £75,500 (Rs. 7,55,000). In 1803 a state- 
ment of the resources of the district was drawn up. This, when com- 
pared with the corresponding return for 1776, shows, in the area of 
government cultivated land, an increase of 91 ’86 per cent, from 54,413 
acres in 1776 to 104,402 acres in 1803. This change would seem to 
have been chiefly due to the much smaller extent of land entered in 
1803 as alienated. The decrease under this head alone amounted to 


12,825 acres, the total area having declined from 15,269 acres in 
1776 to 2,444 acres in 1803. How this land had been recovered 
from the hands of the alienees is not shown, but it would seem to 
have been the work partly of the alienation committee (1776), and to 
be due partly to resumptions by the farmers of revenue under Sindians 
rule. With regard to the amount of revenue recovered “by the state 


Details of State Demand, 1803. 


Source of revenue. I 

1. Land rental 

2. Additional cesses 

3. Customs 

4. Tax on cotton ... 

5. Fees to government offi- 

cers, svjchdi'chdndlo^ ... 

6. Interest and surety 

charges, manoti 

7. Administration of justice 

and police 

8. Six small articles 


1 sweetmeats onAchnyi/iJn 

trouble Trati/g 


Bupees. , 

£, Sterling. 

6,32,250 

63,225 

0 

1,56,280 

15,628 

0 

81,490 

8,149 

0 

42,005 

4,200 

10 

28,865 

2,886 

10 

22,465 

2,246 

10 

55,330 

5,533 

0 

14,506 

1,450 

12 

10,33,191 

103,319 

2 


trom tms increasea area, 
it woidd seem that, as 
compared with an esti- 
mated average of about 
£60,000 (Rs. 6,00,000) 

before the first settlement 
of the British at Broach 
in 1 773, and of an average 
income of about £55,070 
(Rs. 5,50,700) during the 
ten years (1773-1783) of 
the first British settle- 
ment, the district, as 
shown in the margin .yield- 
ed in 1803 a total revenne 
to its rulers of £103,319 
2s. (Rs. 10,33,191). The 


rating their asaeasment,-{wn8o5i / lx.' x x 1 

amount recovered under the head of land rental, £63£;25 (Rs. 6,32,250*), 
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is but little more than the average raised from the land during the 
later years (1780-1782) of the first period of British management.^ 
The additional cesses had been introduced for the most part during 
the years in which Lallubhai was farmer. The levy of most of these 
ceses was continued by the British, as, on inquiry, it was found that 
they were many of them revivals of taxes formerly enforced during 
the time of the nawab. 


Besides the payment of £103,190 (Rs. 10,31,900) made to govern- 
ment, it was found in 
Statement of additional exactions (1803). jgyg cultivators 

of the district were sub- 
ject to many other exac- 
tions. These exactions, 
as shown in the margin, 
amounted altogether to 
£68,411 (Rs. 6,84,110), 
raising the whole sum 
taken from the cultiva- 
tors to £171,730 (Rs. 
17,17,300). This, on a 
total area of 242,598 
acres, represents a rate of 
nearly fourteen shillings 
per acre (Rs. 3| per bigha), or, on the area of 155,412 acres at that 
time returned as under cultivation, an incidence of nearly £1 2s. per 
acre (Rs. 5J per iiy/wi). There was, it was said, more land under 
cultivation at that time than the area entered in the returns, so that 
the actual incidence would be less than that shown above. Accord- 
ing to another estimate framed at that time the average charge per 
acre was slightly in excess of £1 12s. (Rs. 8 per bigha), a rate levied 
only once in two years, the land being allowed to lie fallow every 
alternate season. The average yearly incidence of taxation in 1803 
may, therefore, be roughly estimated at about sixteen shillings an 
acre (Rs. 4 per bigha). 


To whom paid. 

Amount of 
the levy. 

The revenue superintendent, desdi ... 
The revenue accountant, majmuddr... 
Share of fees, sukhdi-chdndlo, kept by 
the village-head 

Village clerk, mehta 

Interest and Surety fees 

Paid through the head of the village . 
Alienations of land, 52,458 acres, at 
16«. an acre (Rs. 4 a bigha) 

£ 

2,190 

5.000 

1.000 
1,500 
6,754 

10,000 

41,967 

Total ... 

68,411 


In 1805 the total revenue amounted to£115,061 (Rs. 11,50,610). 
This would seem to have been a good season. The collector wrote : 
'' the bazar rates are high, the assessment in every respect moderate, 
and the people, by having advances made to them at one instead of 
at three per cent a month, will be able to pay the government dues 
with ease.” 

The earliest year for which a copy of the balance sheet of the dis- 
trict is available is 1823-24. Since that time many changes have 
been introduced in the system of keeping accounts. But, as far as 
possible, the different items have been brought under their corre- 
sponding heads of account according to the system at present in force. 


1 The amounts of land revenue were in 1780-81, £64,000 : in 1781-82 £61 414- mS 
in 1782-83, £60,215. ’ ’ " 

B 705—65 
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Balance sheet, 
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Exclusive of £56,738 (Rs. 6,67,380), the adjustment on account 
of alienated land, the total transactions that appear in the district 
balance sheet amount to receipts, £314,167 (Rs. 31,41,670) in 1874-75 
against £210,614 (Rs. 21,06,140) in 1823-24, and charges, £284,513 
(Rs. 28,45,130) in 1874-75 against £180,261 (Rs. 18,02,610) in 
1823-24. Exclusive of departmental miscellaneous receipts and sums 
received in return for services rendered, such as the receipts of the post 
and telegraph departments, the amount of revenue raised in 1874-75 
under all heads — imperial and provincial services, local funds, and 
municipal revenues — amounted to £284,351 (Rs. 28,43,510), or, on a 
population of 350,322, an incidence per head of 16s. 2|d. (Re. 8-1-10). 
In 1823-24 the whole amount of revenue raised was £200,570 
(Rs. 20,05,700), or, according to the population of the district at that 
time, 229,527 souls, an incidence of taxation per head of 17s. Id. 
(Rs. 8-8-8). During the interval of fifty years the following changes 
have taken place under the chief heads of the district receipts and 
charges. 


Laud revenue. 


Land Levnime . — The receipts under this head, which includes 85'5 
per cent of the entire revenue of the district, have risen from £168,749 
(Rs. 16,87,490) in 1823-24 to £218,394 (Rs. 21,83,940) in 1874-75. 
From the statement noted in the margin it will be seen that this 

increase is, at least in part, 
due to the enhancement of 
the state receipts arising 
from the large area of land 
brought under cultivation. 
Another cause of this in- 
crease has been the addi- 
tional levies recovered 
since 1863 from all alienat- 
ed lands, except the service 
lands held by certain vil- 
lage and district officers. 
The charges under this 
head show an advance 
from £8,825 (Rs. 88,250) to 
£18,348 (Rs. 1,83,480). This apparent increase in the cost of col- 
lecting the land-tax is partly due to an increase in the number and 
an enhancement of the salaries of officers employed in collecting 
the revenues, and in part is the result of the change in administration, 
under which the services of hereditary officers have been dispensed 
With, and stipendiary officers employed in their stead. 

The following statement ^ contrasts the land revenue recovered for 
the years from 1830-31 to 1874-75 


StaUtnent of Areaunder cultivation and 
Land Hevenue. 


Tear. 

■^ea nnder 
c^Utivation 
exclusive of 
fallows. 

Land revenue. 

In Bupee?. 

In £ Sterling. 

1817-18 ... 
1820-21 ... 
1831-32 ... 
1850-51 ... 
185960 ... 
1873-74 .. 

325,074* 
No returns 
289,783 
321,917 
340, 108 
394,200 

1,966,640 

2,301,632 

1,502,164 

1.558,598 

1,770,763 

2,183,940 

196,664 0 
2.30,153 4 
150,216 8 
155,859 16 
177,076 6 
218,394 0 


* This total is the average area under cultivation in the 

X TPars onrtmtT 1 Qi n “ 


betwwn 1830-31 and 1867-68 are taken from Statement No. 
are taken from . , dated lat October 1869. Figures for subseguent years 

dated 27th Govemmeit Kesolutions No. 6092, 

uatett 27th October 187o, and No. 6109, dated 26th October 1876. 
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Statement showing the yearly Land Revenue of the Broach District, 

1830-1875. 


Year. 

Land 

revenue. 

Year. 

Land 

revenue 

Year. 

Land 

revenue. 

Year. 

Land 

revenue. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


& 

1830-31 

138,854 

1842-43 ... 

193,843 

1353-54 ... 

133,674 

1861-65 . . 

152,527 

1831-32 

129.646 

194.]-44 

173,967 

1854-55 

162,038 

1865-66 ... 

156,922 

1832-33 

133,613 

1844-45 .. 

178,852 

1855-56 ... 

162,493 

lb66-6< ... 

151,354 

1833-34 ... . 

148,771 

1845-46 ... 

131,049 

1856-57 ... 

135.267 

1867-68 ... 

150,250 

1834-35 

105,249 

1846-47 ... 

138.260 

18.57-58 ... 

136,721 

1868-69 ... 

195,859 

1835-36 

187,772 

1847-48 ... 

146,583 

1858-59 

138,749 

1869-70 . . 

197,828 

1836-37 

168,-157 

1848-49 . . 

125,866 

1859-60 ... 

142 858 

1870 71 .. 

213,223 

1837-38 

157.518 

1849-50 . 

15.3,378 

1860-61 ... 

144,287 

1871-72 .. 

212.402 

1838-39 

99,320 

1850-51 ... 

155.758 

1861-62 .. 

142,797 

1872-73 ... 

218,004 

1839-40 

207,594 

18.51-52 .. 

159,553 

1862-63 ... 

138,183 

1873-74 .. 

215,196 

184'^-41 

1841-43 

176 277 
187,552 

1852-53 ... 

160,838 

1863-64 ... 

152,068 

1374-75 ... 

220,557 


Stamps . — Receipts have increased from £2,331 (Rs. 23,310) to 
£20,457 (Rs. 2,04,570 ) ; charges have fallen from £848 (Rs. 8,480) 
to £495 (Rs. 4,950). 


Excise . — Receipts have risen from £2,462 (Rs. 24,620) to £6,658 
(Rs. 66,580), and charges, which is a new item, stood in 1875 at 
£168 (Rs. 1,680). The causes of the rise in the revenue are : i, 
the enhancement of the rate of duty ; ii, the levy of a fresh tax in 
the shape of a shop licence ; and iii, the introduction of more active 
competition at the auction sales of the right to manufacture and sell 
spirits and tddi.^ The following statement shows the variations 
in the state revenue derived from the use of the different farms 
of intoxicating substances at intervals daring the past forty-five 
years : — 


Statement showing the yearly E.vcise Bevemie of the Broach District, 

1832-1875. 


Year. 

Country distilled Liquor. 

Fermented 
Liquor fTodij. 

Town Vendors. 

Rural Vendors, 

Number 

of 

; taverns. 

Receipts from 
auction sales. 

Number 

of 

shops. 

Receipts 
from distil- 
lery and 
licence fees. 

Rate of duty 
per gallon. 

Number 

of 

shops. 

Receipts from 
auction sales. 



£ s. 

a. d. 


£ s. 


£ s. 

1832-33 

19 

1,744 18 

1 3 

24 

1 65 2 

2 

175 12 

1850-51 

20 

2,017 IS 

1 li 

25 

104 10 

2 

56 

1870-71 

17 

6,086 0 


12 

1,945 0 

4 


1874-75 

17 

4,446 16 

1 2 6 (a) 

12 

1,457 0 

4 

570 0 


(a) Besides fees valuing from £5 to £20 (Rs. 50 to Rs. 200) for shop licences. 


' The sale proceeds of the farm of the liquor and tddi shops, of the Anklcswar^ siih- 
division were raised from £1,010 (Ks. 10,400) in 1864-65 to £2,585 (Ks. 25,850) iis, 
1867-58. — Government Resolution No. 3848, dated 14th October 1868. 
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Xranait duties. 


Statement slwwing the yearly Excise Bevenue of the Broach Bistrict, 

1832-1835 — continued. 



1 

European ijQuoRfi. 

' Intoxicating 
Drugs. 



Opium. 


Year. 

Number 

of 

licences. 

Eeceipts 
from licence 
fees. 

Number 

of 

shops. 

1 Receipts 
from licence 
fees. 

Number 

of 

shops. 

Receipts 

from 

licence 

fees. 

Quantity 
sold 
(Bengal 
man of 

80 lbs.) 

Value of the 
quantity sold. 

1832-33 


£ «. 


£ s. 


i 

£ 8. 

m. s. t 

£ 8. 

1850-61 

2 

3 0 

40 j 

25 6 

21 




1870-71 

5 

25 0 

s 

131 14 

15 

193 14 

2 24 58 

248 4 

1874-75 

6 

30 0 

9 1 

ISl 18 

24 

196 8 

6 39 ID 

' 403 2 


Transit Duties, which in 1823-24 yielded £15,533 (Rs. 1,55,330), 
and cost to collect £272 (Rs. 2,720), have since been abolished. 


Law and Justice, 


Assessed taxes. 


Customs. 


Law and Justice . — Receipts have risen from £61 (Rs. 610) to £528 
(Rs. 5,280). This amount is made up of fines levied on offenders. 
During the same time the charges have decreased from £12,813 
(Rs. 1,28,130) to £8,237 (Rs. 82,370). This falling off is chiefly due 
to the removal of the judge’s court, and to the entering of police 
charges under a separate head. 

Assessed Taxes . — The entry under this head represents the re- 
covery of arrears of income-tax. The following table ^ shows the 
amount realized from taxes levied since 1860. Owing to the variety 
of their rates and incidence, it is difficult to make any satisfactory 
comparison of the results of the different taxes in force between 
1860-61 and 1871-72 


Tiar. 

AssesEable incomes, exclusive of i 

ofQcial salaries. 

Amount realized, 


Below £50. j 

Above £50. 

salaries. 

Income-tax — 

£ 

Rb. 

f 

1 Rs. 

£ 

Rs. 

1860-61 

89,208 

8,92,080 

143,706 

14,37,060 

9,321 

93,210 

1861-62 

90,863 

9,08,630 

122,504 

12,25,040 

6,712 

67,120 

1862-6.3 



118,597 

11,85,970 

4,744 

47.440 

1863-64 



137,588 

1.3,75,880 

4,127 

41,270 

1864-65 



135,919 

13,59,190 

4,077 

40,770 

Licence-tax — 




1867-68 

104,825 

10,48,250 

164,785 

16,47,850 

3,736 

37.360 

Certijicate-iax — 




1868-69 



194,296 

19,42,960 

1,908 

19,080 

Income-tax — 




1869 



234,444 

23,44,440 

2,309 

23,090 

1869-70 



233,994 

23,39,940 

1,152 

11,520 

1870-71 

... 


237,880 

23,78,800 

4,642 

46,420 

1871-72 

**• 



2,647 

26,470 


Customs . — Receipts have fallen from £11,226 (Rs. 1,12 260) to 
£1,007 (Rs. 10,070), and charges from £69 (Rs.eOO) to £3 (Rs. 30). 
The decrease under this head is due chiefly to the falling off in the 
amount of traffic by sea. 


* Broach coUector's letter No. 1354, dated 2nd July 1877. 
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Salt . — Eeceipts have increased from £207 (Es. 2,070) to £6,722 
(Es. 67,220)/ and charges, of which there were formerly none, now 
amount to £887 (Es. 8,870^. The revenue derived from salt in 1823 
was the state share of the proceeds of the salt works situated in the 
low sterile lands near the shores of the Gulf of Cambay. The pans 
of Dholia in Jambusar, Karodra in Wagra, and Katpor in Hansot 
were closed in 1873. Under existing arrangements part of the salt 
consumed in the district is brought from the central salt work at 
Kharaghora (sixty-five miles west of Ahmedabad) by rail to Broach. 
Sea salt is also imported by rail from works on the coast near Surat, 
and some sea salt from the Cambay works passes across the Mahi 
river into Jambusar. 

Transfers . — Eeceipts have risen from £8,657 (Es. 86,570) in 1823 
to £55,581 (Es. 5,55,810) in 1874, and charges from £135,533 (Es, 
13,55,330) in 1823 to £227,828 (Es. 22,78,280) in 1874. The in- 
creased receipts under this head of account are due chiefly (1) to the 
receipts on account of local funds, (2) to the remittances received 
from other treasuries, and the amount held as deposits on account of 
savings banks, and (3) to the recovery of loans made to thcikors and 
others. The increased charges are due chiefly (1) to a large surplus 
balance remitted to other treasuries,* (2) to the expenditure on account 
of local funds, and (3) to loans made to private individuals. 

The following statement- shows, in tabular form, the contrasted 
details of the balance sheet of the years 1823-24 and 1874-75. 
The figures shown in black type on both sides of the balance sheet 
for 1874-75 are book adjustments. On the receipt side the total, 
£56,738 12s. (Es. 5,67,386), represents the additional revenue the 
district would yield had none of its lands been granted away by the 
state. On the debit side, the figures £11,496 6s. (Es. 1,14,963) 
entered under the head of land revenue, represent the rental of the 
lands granted to village headmen (except such as are engaged solely on 
police duties) and to village watchmen ; the entry, £44,839 12s. (Es. 
4,48,396) , under the head ‘ Allowances and Assignments,^ represents 
the rental of the lands granted to district hereditary officers, gardsids, 
and other non-sewice claimants j the entry, £402 1 4s. (Es. 4,027), under 
the head ‘ Police,^ represents the rental of the lands granted to village 
headmen employed solely on police duties. Cash allowances are, on the 
other hand, treated as actual charges, and debited to the different heads 
of account according to the nature of the grant. Thus grants of cash 
to village headmen (except such as are engaged solely on police duties) 
and village watchmen are included in £18,348 16s. (Es. 1,83,488), the 
total of land revenue charges ; grants of cash to non-service claimants 
are included in £5,073 8s. (Es. 50,734), the total of allowance and as- 
signment charges ; and grants of cash to village headmen employed 
solely on police duties are included in £8,419 13s. (Es. 84,196-8), the 
total of police charges ; — 


* As the salt used in the district is imported, and is paid for at the place of manu- 
facture. this sum is no guide to the value of the salt consumed in the district. 

* The Broach district treasury was aUe in 1871-75 to send £177,500 (Ks, 17,75,000 
to other districts. 
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Comparative Statement in Pounds Sterling of the Balance 




Beceipts* 




Class of Seryice, 

No. 






Head of Account. 

1823-24. 

1874-75. 



Imperial Service. 



£■ s. 

d. 

£. 5. 

d 

( 

1 

Laud Revenue ... 

168,749 8 

10 

2,18,394 8 

9 






56,738 12 

8 


2 

Stamps 

2.331 7 

9 

20,457 13 

10 


3 

Excise on Sprits and Drugs 

2,462 1 

2 

6,658 12 

7 


4 

Transit Duties and Miscellaneous Cesses ... 

10,532 13 

5 


f Al. Supervised by 

S 

Law and Justice 

61 2 

6 

528 16 11 

the Collector. 

6 

Forest 

.... 


61 16 

9 


7 

Assessed Taxes 



38 19 

9 


8 

Miscellaneous 

409 13 

9 

92 11 

2 


9 

Interest on Advances and Loans and Instal- 







meuts on arreare of Bevenuey iio 

.... 


291 16 

4 



Total... 

189,636 7 

5 

246.524 16 

1 






56,738 12 

8 

r 

10 

Customs 

31,226 0 

4 

1,007 19 

5 


11 

Salt 

207 2 

2 

6,722 14 

1 

CB). Administered | 

12 

Public Works ... 

.... 

152 11 

8 

bv Depart- < 

13 

Military 

679 3 

7 

807 3 

7 

mental Heads. 

14 

Mmt 

...» 


10 6 

G 

1 

13 

Post 

208 4 

1 

1,746 7 

8 

1 

10 

Telegraph 

.... 


338 17 

3 



Total... 

12,320 19 

2 

10,285 19 

9 

r 

17 

Registration 



1,219 10 

4 

1 

18 

Education 



288 6 

7 

1 

19 

Police 

.... 


82 1 

6 

Provincio.l Service 

20 

Medical Sendees 



1 

9 

1 

21 

Jails 




1 

22 

Sale of Books, Begistration, Ac 



1 2 

1 

1 

23 

Miscellaneous ... 

.... 


182 0 

9 



Total... 

.... 

1,775 5 10 



Total of Imperial and Provincial Services. 

201,957 6 

7 

258,686 1 

8 





56.738 12 

8 

t 

24 

Deposits and rej^^'ments of Advances and 





Transfers and 1 

Items of Account..! 

26 

Loans 

Bemittances of Cash Balance 

623 14 
7,771 6 

5 

9 

10,646 1 2 
24,084 6 

7 

6 

26 

Beceipts in aid of Pension Funds 

262 5 

0 

335 15 

0 


27 

Local Funds ... 



20,514 19 

4 



Total... 

8,657 6 

2 

55,581 13 

6 




210,614 13 

9 

314,167 15 

1 






56.738 12 

8 



Grand Total... 

210,614 12 

9 

370,906 7 

9 
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Sheet of the District of Broach in the years 1823-24 and 1874-75. 



CHARGES. 


Head of Account. 

1823-24. 

1874-75. 




£ s. 

d. 

£ s. a. 

l 

Land Revenue 



3,8i5 15 

10 

18,348 16 4 

11.496 6 0 

2 

Stamps 

... 

848 2 

5 

495 14 7 

3 

Excise on Spirits and Drn^fs 




168 1 10 

4 

Transit Duties and Miscellaneous Cesses 


272 0 

0 

3,782 16 10 

4 454 15 11 

6 

Law and Justice j 


1 12,813 11 

1 


AUowances and Assignments ... 



2,925 0 

3 

5,U73 8 0 

44,839 13 8 

7 

Pensions to Government Servants ... 




838 1 3 

8 

Ecclesiastical 


86 0 

0 

23 3 11 

9 

Profit and Loss 


2,812 9 

11 


10 

Miscellaneous 


353 5 

4 

4 5 



Total 

28,886 4 

10 

33,832 3 1 
56.335 18 8 

11 

Customs 


60 1 

2 

3 17 1 

12 

Salt 




887 7 0 

13 

Public Works 




7,657 15 10 

14 

Military 

... 

14,655 1 10 

418 4 0 

15 

Mint 




31 13 0 

16 

Poat 


63 12 

0 

1,028 16 0 

17 

Telegraph 





493 5 1 



Total 

14,787 15 

0 

10,520 IS 0 

18 

Registration 




737 6 9 

19 

Education 




1,537 12 10 

20 





8.419 13 4 





402 U 0 

21 

Medical Services 


887 10 

0 

1,323 17 10 

21 

Jails 


165 19 

7 

78 19 8 

23 

Cemeteries, Office Rents, &c 




SO 9 10 

24 

Printing 




5 10 4 

25 

Miscelloneous 





198 13 7 



Total 

1,053 9 

7 

12,332 4 2 

402 14 0 


1 Total of Imperial and Provincial Services... 

44J2T 9 

5 

56,685 5 3 






56,738 12 8 

26 

' Deposits returned and Advances and Loans made 

7.573 6 11 

15,055 4 6 

27 

1 Remittances of Cash Balance 


127,960 7 

9 

194,.307 13 0 

28 

Interest on Government Securities ... 




851 15 6 

29 

' Local Funds * 





17,613 17 1 



Total 

135,533 14 

8 

227,828 10 1 




180,261 4 

1 

284,313 15 4 





56,738 12 8 



Grand Total,.. 

180,261 4 

1 

341,252 8 0 
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Revenue and 
Finance* 

Looal fands. 


Local Funds . — The district local funds, which since 1863 have 
been collected ^for the promotion of rural education and for the 
supply of roads, water, drains, rest-houses, dispensaries, and other 
useful objects affecting the every-day comfort and convenience of 
the rate-payers,^ ^ amounted in the year 1 874 to a total sum of £20,6 72 
(Rs. 2,06,720), and the expenditure to £21,408 (Rs. 2,14,080). This 
revenue is drawn from three sources, a special cess of ^th in addi- 
tion to the ordinary land-tax, the proceeds of certain subordinate 
local funds, and some miscellaneous items of revenue. The special 
cess, of which two-thirds are set apart as a road fund, and the re- 
mainder for the promotion of education, yielded in 1874 a revenue 
of £17,154 (Rs. 1,71,540). Subordinate local funds, including a ferry 
fund, a toll fund, a cattle-pound fund, and a school fee fund, yielded 
£1,435 (Rs. 1 4,350). Government and private subscriptions amounted 
to £923 (Rs. 9,230), and miscellaneous receipts, including certain items 
of land revenue, to £1,160 (Rs. 11,600), or a total sum of £20,672 
(Rs. 2,06,720). 

For administrative purposes the local funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections, those set apart for public works, 
and those set apart for education. The receipts and disbursements 
during the year 1874-75 under those two heads were as follows : — 

Local Funds Balance Sheet in Pounds Sterling, 1874-75. 


Public Works Sbction. 


Receipts, 

Expenditure. 

Head of Accoimt . 

Amoust. 

Head of Account. 

Amount. 

Balance, April Ist, 1874. 
One-anna cess, | 

ToUs 

Ferries 

Cattle-pounds 

Contributions 

MisceUaneons 

& s . 

11,215 3 
11,435 18 
281 13 
319 9 
446 14 
723 0 
666 3 

Establishment 

New works 

Repairs 

Medical charges 

Miscellaneous 

Balance, March 31st, 1875. 

£ s. 

2,931 19 
7,847 15 
2,344 15 
571 6 
198 16 
11,193 9 

25,088 0 

25,088 0 


Educational Section. 


Balance, April 1st, 1874 
One-anna cess, | 

School fee fund „ 
Contributions (Govern 

ment) 

Miscellaneous 


£ s. 

7,758 16 

Supervision 

£ 8 . 

558 18 

5,717 18 

School charges 

4,854 14 

388 1 

Scholarships 

160 9 

200 0 

School-houses, new 

Do. repairs . . . 

1,442 19 
466 19 

493 18 

MisceUaneons 

29 13 

14,558 13 

Balance on March 31st, 
1875. 

7,045 1 

14,558 13 


Government Resolution No. 665, dated 26th February 1874. 
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According to the statement received from the collector of the dis- 
trict, the following works have, since the introduction of the system in 
1863, been executed or repaired out of the local funds. To open up 
communications, ninety-six miles of road have been made, furnished 
with eight bridges, and, along forty-three miles, planted with trees. 
To improve the water-supply, 245 wells and 274 tanks, eleven water- 
courses, and eleven water-troughs have either been made or repaired. 
To help village education twenty-six schools, and for the comfort of 
travellers fifteen rest-houses and sixty village ofScesd chora, have been 
built or repaired. Besides these works twenty-four cattle-pounds and 
one hospital have been constructed and two town walls repaired. W ith 
regard to the increase of the water-supply, the most pressing want of 
the district, the collector (1874)w rites : “ A little more than one- 
fifth of the receipts has been devoted to water-supply, which every 
year receives the best attention of the committee. Much, however, 
remains to be done towards meeting the wants of the people of the 
sea-coast villages. This remark applies particularly to villages of this 
class in the Wagra sub-division, many of which stand in great need 
of a supply of fresh water.'' 

Municipal Revenues . — In the year 1874 there were two municipali- 
ties in the district, one in the city of Broach, established in 1852, and 
the other in the town of Jambusar, established in 1856. In that year 
therevenue raised by both municipalities amounted together to £8,457 
(Rs, 84,570). Of this sum, £3,563 (Rs. 35,630) were recovered from 
octroi dues, £828 (Rs. 8,280) from a house-tax, £2,484 (Rs. 24,840) 
from a toll-tax and wheel tax, £400 (Rs. 4,000) from assessed taxes, 
and £1,182 (Rs. 11,820) from miscellaneous sources. Under the provi- 
sions of the Bombay District Municipal Act (No. VI. of 1873) Broach 
forms a city municipality, its funds, under the presidency of the col- 
lector, being administered by a body of commissioners, some official 
and others private, in the proportion of at least two of the latter to 
one of the former. Under the same Act Jambusar forms a towm 
municipality administered by a body of commissioners, with the col- 
lector as president, and the assistant or deputy collector as vice-presi- 
dent, the commissioners being chosen in the proportion of at least two 
non-official to each official member. 

The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
charges, and the incidence of taxation in the year ending 31st March 
1874 


Municipal Rala/uce Sheet in Pounds Sterling, 1873-74. 


1 

Name of Sfuni' 
cipality. 

1 Receipts. 

1 Expenditure, , 

Incidence of 
taxation. 

Octroi 

H 

S 

B 

o 

m 

>0 M 

-s 

0.3 

Assessed 

taxes. 

3 

§ 

i 

1 

3 

Total. 

Establish- 

ment. 

Safety, 

Hoaltb. 

Instruction. 

1 Works. 

Miscellaneous 

Total. 

(3 

JS) 1 
'C 1 

Repairs. 


1 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

s. dt 

Eroach 

3,375 

638 

' 2,160 

400 

025 

■ 7,689 

1 624 

1,085 

' 1,490 

90 

721 

1,013 

296 

5,320 

4 If 

Jambusar ... 

1 168 


1 824 

... 

1 256 

768 

77 

106 

1 183 


173 

5 

26 

> 671 

1 Oi 

Total ... 

3,563 

628 

2,484 

400 

1,181 

8,457 

701 

1,191 

1,673 

90 

' 894 

1,018 

822 

5,891 



' A part of the expenditure on village offices is met by government. 
B 705—66 
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Bevenxie and 
Finance- 

Cotton. 


Cotton . — At present (1874) an establishment in connection with the 
Cotton Frauds Act (Bombay Act No. IX. of 1863) for preventing the 
adulteration of cotton is, under the control of the collector of Broach, 
maintained atatotal yearly cost of £1,627 (Rs. 16,270). This charge 
is met from the cotton improvement fund framed under the provisions 
of the Act. The establishment consists of an inspector, who is also 
inspector for Surat, drawing a monthly salary of £100 (Rs. 1,000), and 
three sub -inspectors, with monthly salaries varying from £8 to 
£12 (Rs. 80 to 120). Of the three sub-inspectors, one is placed at 
Jambusar, where there are three factories ; one at Broach, where there 
are nineteen factories; and one at Ankleswar, where there are three 
factories. The Broach sub-inspector also looks after the presses at 
Palej and Chamargam, and the Ankleswar sub-inspector after those 
atPanoh and Bav. Each sub-inspector has generally the assistance 
of one man. The district inspector, through the collector, licenses 
presses, travels through the district, examines cotton, and inspects 
the ginning-factories. Under his orders the sub-inspectors open 
cotton bales, testing about twenty per cent. 


Gnjarat] 


CHAPTER XI. 

INSTRUCTION- 

In the year 1873-74< there were 195 government schools, or, on an 
average, one school for every two inhabited villages, alienated as well 
as state, with an average attendance of 5,362 pupils (out of 7,357 
on the rolls), or 3 07 per cent of 174,578, the entire population not 
exceeding twenty years of age. 

Excluding charges for superintendence, the total expenditure on 
education, on account of aided as well as state schools, amounted in 
1873-74 to £9,584 (Rs. 95,840), of which £931 (Rs. 9,310) were debit- 
ed to government and £8,653 (Rs, 86,530) to local and other funds. 

Under the director of public instruction, and the educational in- 
spector, northern division (Gujarat), the education of the district was 
in 1873-74 conducted by a local staff 340 strong. Of these, one was 
a deputy educational inspector, with general charge over all the schools 
of the district, drawing a yearly pay of £120 (Rs. 1,200), and the 
rest were masters of schools with yearly salaries ranging from £240 to 
£3 12s. (Rs. 2,400 to Rs. 36). 

Of 195, the total number of government schools, in 184 Gujarati 
only was taught, and in nine Urdu only. In one of the rest instruction 
was given both in English and in Gujarati ; and one was a high 
school, teaching English and one classical language (Sanskrit) up to 
the standard required to pass the university entrance test examina- 
tion. 

In addition to the state schools there was in the year 1873-74 one 
aided private vernacular boys' school held in the town of Broach, 
with an average attendance of forty -eight pupils out of seventy-three 
enrolled. Established by Sir Jamsedji Jijibhai in 1850, this school 
received in 1865-66 from government a contribution of £8 (Rs. 80). 
Afterwards this grant was discontinued, and in its place, in 1873-74, 
£5 (Rs. 50) were allotted from the local cess fund. 

Before the introduction of state education every large village had 
its private school taught by a Brahman. They could not, however, 
compete with schools helped or supported by state funds, and accord- 
ingly the number of this class of schools had, in 1873-74, fallen to 
thirty-three, with an average attendance of 1,480 pupils.^ During the 
rainy season some stray Brahmans venture to open temporary schools 
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1 Letter from the deputy educational inspector of Broach. 
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in the larger villages that have not government schools of their own. 
But most of these villages can hardly supply an attendance of ten boys 
all the year round. The Brahman teacher, for two or three months 
during the rains and at harvest time is paid generally in kind, and 
sometimes in money. His total receipts would probably vary from 
£5 to £7 1 0s. (Rs. 50 to 75). From the larger villages, now furnished 
with government schools, teachers of this class used, it is said, to earn 
as much as £15 (Rs. 150), and sometimes even more. Private schools 
in towns have generally been established by the forefathers of 
the present teachers. The owners of such schools have several 
sources of income. On entering, a boy offers one shilling (8 as.) to 
the goddess of learning, Saraswati ; each school-day he brings for 
the master a handful of grain, muthi ; on holidays he brings the 
master a half-penny (one pice or \ anna). At certain stages of the 
boy’s course his parents pay a fee of one shilling (8 as.) ; when the 
pupil is going to be married, for teaching him the marriage songs he 
gives his master two shillings (1 Re.), or, if his parents are well off, 
the present will be as much as from six to ten shillings (Rs. 3 to 5). 
Boys seldom stay at these schools after twelve years old, and most of 
the pupils are under ten. Girls do not attend such schools. Boys of 
from six to eight are taught native tables, dnk ; afterwards they learn 
to write by tracing letters, muldkshar, on a sanded board, and by 
writing characters, ndma, with wet chalk on a black board. They 
seldom learn to write well ; but mental arithmetic, hisdb, is taught 
in these schools to perfection, and this part of their teaching has been 
adopted in state schools. The boys go to their teachers’ dwellings ; 
and, as the house is often small, in the morning and evening the pupils 
may be seen grouped on the side of the street, in front of the door, 
working at their sums, or shouting out their tables. The position 
of the masters, and the religious element in some of their teaching, 
helps them in their competition with the purely secular instruction 
given in state schools. 

The following figures show the increased means for learning to 
read and write offered by government to the people during the last 
five-and-twenty years. From returns furnished by the educational 
department, it would seem that the first state vernacular school was 
opened in the town of Broach in 1826. Four years later a second 
vernacular school was opened in Jambusar town. But no detailed 
information is available for the years before 1849. In 1819 there 
were six state schools, with an average attendance of seventy-six 
pupils ; at that time independent private (indigenous) schools were 
returned at fifty-four, teaching, it was estimated, about 2,044 boys 
the total average attendance was, therefore, 2,120, or, as shown by 
the returns of the census of 1846, 1-61 per cent of 130,878,* the total 
population not exceeding twenty years of age. In 1 855-56 the num- 
ber of state schools had risen to eight, with an average attendance of 
398 pupils ; and independent private (indigenous) schools to eighty- 


avaUable^®”’^^^ indigenous schools are only estimates. No regular returns are 

of th^nro^;®.^ been ralculated from the total population in 1846 on the basis 
01 the proportion given m the Census Report for 1872. 
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seven, with an estimated attendance of 2,840 pupils ; the total 
average number of youths under instruction was, therefore, 3,238, or, 
as shown by the census of 1851, 2'23 per cent of 145,008,^ the total 
population not exceeding twenty years of age. In 1865-66 the 
numbers, exclusive of those of independent private (indigenous) 
schools^ and the pupils in them, had risen to thirty-seven schools, of 
which thirty-six were government ; and one an aided private school, 
with an average attendance of 1,459 scholars, 1,413 of whom were 
being taught in government, and forty-six in aided private schools. 
The total average number under instruction was, therefore, 1,459, or, 
as shown by the census of 1851, one per cent of 145,008, the total 
population not exceeding twenty years of age. The figures for 
1873-74 were, as shown above, 195 government, one aided private, 
and thirty-three independent private (indigenous) schools, with an 
average attendance of 5,362, forty-eight, and 1,480 pupils, respec- 
tively ; the total average attendance was, therefore, 6,890, or, on the 
basis of the census of 1872, 3'94 per cent of the population not 
exceeding twenty years of age. A comparison with the returns for 
1849 gives, therefore, for 1873-74, an increase in the number of 
schools from sixty to 229, or 28T66 per cent; while of 174,578, the 
entire population of the district, not exceeding twenty years of age, 
3'94 per cent were under instruction in 1873-74 as compared with 
1'61 per cent in 1849. 

Of the figures for the years shown above, -in those for 1873-74 
only do girls’ schools appear. There were, in 1873-74, seven girls’ 
schools, with an average attendance of 139 pupils. 

The census returns for 1872 give for each of the chief races of the 
district the following information as to the proportion of persons able 
to read and write : — 

Of 49,744, the total Hindu male population not exceeding twelve 
years, 4,619, or 9‘28 per cent ; of 22,289 above twelve, and not ex- 
ceeding twenty years, 4,651, or 2y’86 per cent ; and of 73,037 ex- 
ceeding twenty years, 1 6,347, or 22'38 per cent, — were able to read 
and write, or were under instruction. Of 46,098, the total Hindu 
female population not exceeding twelve years, 124, or 0’26 per cent ; 
of 20,126 above twelve, and not exceeding twenty years, 59, or 0’29 
per cent; and of 65,738 exceeding twenty years, 103, or 0'15 per 
cent, — were able to read and write, or were under instruction. 

Of 12,453, the total Musalman male population not exceeding 
twelve years, 1,177, or 9‘45 per cent ; of 5,439 above twelve, and not 
exceeding twenty years, 1,160, or 21'33 per cent ; and of 17,404 ex- 
ceeding twenty years, 3,376, or 19'40 per cent, — were able to read and 
write, or were under instruction. Of 11,682, the total Musalman 
female population not exceeding twelve years, 24, or 0"2 per cent ; of 
4,701 above twelve, and not exceeding twenty years, 11, or 0'23 per 
cent; and of 17,354 exceeding twenty years, 16, or 0’09 per cent, — 
were able to read and write, or were under instruction. 


1 Thia nnmber h.is been calculated from the total population in 1851 on the basis 
of the proportion given in the Census Report for 1872. 

* Materials with regard to such schools for 1865-66 are not available. 
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Chapter XI- 
Instmctioii- 

Pupils by race, 
1865-1875. 


The returns in question do not give corresponding details with 
regard to Parsis. 

Before the year 1865-66 no returns, arranging the pupils accord- 
ing to race and re- 
ligion, would seem 
to have been drawn 
up. The statement 
given in the mar- 
gin shows that, of 
the three chief 
races of the dis- 
trict, the Parsis 
have the largest 
proportion of their 
boys and girls under instruction. Since 1865 a considerable advance 
has, it will be seen, been made by the Musalmans. The increase 
under this head is, according to the deputy educational inspector, 
almost entirely due to the fact that the cultivating Bohords, whose 
vernacular is Gujarati, have, within the last ten years, begun to 
make use of the means offered them for teaching their children. 


Race. 

1866-66. 

Percentage 
of the 
total popu- 
lation of 
the re- 
spective 
class. 

1873-74. 

Percentage 
of the 
total popn- 
lation of 
the re- 
spective 
class. 

Increased 
percentage 
of popa- 
lation. 

Hindus 

Muhamma- 

1,419 

0-61 

5,588 

2 01 

1-4 

dans 

312 

0-54 

1,474 

213 

1-59 

Pirsis 

148 

5-79 

368 

1115 

5-36 

Total. . . 

1,879 

0-64 

7,430 

2 12 

1*48 


Of 300, the total number of girls enrolled in the seven gills' 
schools spoken of above, 237, or 79 per cent, are Hindus ; 62, or 20' 66 
per cent, Parsis ; and 1, or ()’33 per cent, a Musalman. 

Of 7,865, the total number of pupils in government and aided 
private schools in the Broach district, there were in 1875, 763, or 9‘7 
per cent. Brahmans : 451, or 5’73 per cent, Rajputs ; 18 Kayasths and 
Parbhus j 865, or 10’99 percent, of trading castes (Wanias and 
Bhatias) ; 2,590, or 32‘93 per cent, of cultivators (Kanbis) ; 408, or 
5’ 18 per cent, of artizans (goldsmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, tailors, 
and others ) ; 334, or 4'24 per cent, of shop-keepers (such as oilmen, 
dealers in vegetables and betel-leaves) ; 216, or 2-74 per cent, of 
labourers (washermen, water-carriers, and others); 109, or 1'38 per 
cent, of low-castes (shoe-makers, sweepers, scavengers, and others) ; 
146, or 1’85 per cent, miscellaneous (genealogists, grain-carriers, and 
others); 1,532, orl9'43 per cent, Musalm5,ns, of whom 986, or 12'58 
per cent, were Bohoras ; 393, or 4’99 per cent, Parsis ; and forty of 
aboriginal and hill tribes. 

Of 109, the total number of low-caste pupils, only five were boys 
of the Dher (sweeper) and Bhangia (scavenger) castes. In the three 
government schools where these boys attended, room was made for 
them on the verandas of the schools. As there were so few pupils 
belonging to these classes, no special arrangements were found to be 
necessary. 


State^^ of schools, The following tabular statement, prepared from the returns 

furnished by the educational department, shows in detail the 
number of schools and scholars with their cost to government 


Beturn of Oovemmeni and Aided Schools in the Broach Distnet in the years 1866-66, 1865-66, and 1873-74. 
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This school loms the lower division of the high school, teaching from standard I. to III., both inclusive ; the upper division teaching from standard IV. to VII. (Matriculation). 
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In conclusion, it may be useful to compare tbo present (1873-74) 
provision for teaching the town and the country population of the 
district. 

In the city of Broach there were in 1873-74 nine government 
schools, with an average attendance of 779 pupils. Of these, ono was 
a high school and one a first grade anglo-vemacular school ; three 
Were vernacular schools for boys ; one was a girls’ school ; one a 
Musalman Urdu school ; and two evening schools. The number of 
pupils enrolled was 1,149, or 3T1 percent of 36,932, the entire popu- 
lation of the city as given in the census returns of 1872. The aver- 
age total cost per pupil, calculated on the average attendance, was 
£1 17s. Id. (Rs. 18-8-8). Tlie English school, established in 1849, 
was in 1871-72 recognized as a high school. Since then six of its 
pupils have passed their university entrance test examination, three 
in 1872, and the rest in the year following. In addition to the above 
nine government schools, there was, besides fifteen independent 
private (indigenous) vernacular schools, one aided private school. 

In the town of Jambusar there were in 1873-74 four government Jambusar. 
schools, with an average attendance of 210 pupils. Of these, two were 
Vernacular schools, one for boys and the other for girls ; one evening 
school j and one Musalman Urdu school. The number of pupils en- 
rolled was 381, or 2'55 per cent of 14,924, the entire population of 
the town as given in the census returns of 1872. Tho average total 
cost per pupfi, calculated on the average attendance, was 18s. 5d. 

(Rs. 9-3-4). There was besides one independent private indigenous 
Vernacular boys’ school. 

Exclusive of the towns of Broach and Jambusar, the district of Village education. 
Broach was in 1873-74 provided with 182 schools, or, on an average, 
four schools for each nine inhabited villages. The following state- 
ment shows the distribution of these schools by sub-division; — 

Statement of Village Schools, 1873-74. 


SuB-BIVlSIONa. 

Kumber 
of In- 
habited 
villages. 

Popula- 
tion as 
per 
census 
returns 
for 
1872. 

Number of Schools. 

1855-56. 

1865-G0. 

1873-74. 

Eng- 

lish. 

Vernacular. 

Eng- 

lisb. 

Vernacular. 

Eng- 

lish. 

Vernacular. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls, 

Coys. 

Girls. 

Jambusar 

84 

78,325 





10 



44 

1 

A’mod 

51 

40,260 


2 


1 

7 



26 

1 

W4gra 

69 

38,779 





3 



28 


Broa.ch 

106 





— 

9 



40 


Ankleswar 


67,743 


2 






39 

3 

Total . 

412 

298,466 


4 


1 

29 



177 

5 


In Broach there is one library and one local newspaper. 

The library, known as the ^ Raichand Dipchand Library,’ was Library, 
established in 1859. A donation from Mr. Hakumatrai Dolatrai, 
the Desai of Broach, and a present of 400 books by Mr. Sorabsha 
B 705—67 
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Dadabhal gave the institution a good start. In 1864-65 the library 
received two fresh donations — one from Mr. Raichand Dipchand, a 
merchant of Bombay, of £400 (Rs. 4,000) and 1,000 books ; and the 
other, the gift of £200 (Rs. 2,000), from another Bombay merchant, 
Mr. Kharsedji Kama. The total number of books in the library is 
2,505. There are seventy-eight subscribers, of whom thirteen are 
first class, paying a yearly subscription of £1 4s. (Rs. 12) ; twelve are 
second class, paying 12s. (Rs. 6) ; and fifty-three are third class, pay- 
ing 6s. (Rs. 3). The average annual revenue is £77 10s. (Rs. 775), of 
which £47 10s. (Rs. 475) are collected in subscriptions, and £30 
(Rs. 300) are granted out of municipal funds. The library subscribes 
to two Bombay English daily, and to twenty-three English and ver- 
nacular weekly newspapers. Some monthly papers and magazines 
are also taken in. 

The local newspaper, which has been in circulation for fourteen 
years, is called the ‘ Broach Wartman,’ or News. It is lithographed, 
and published weekly at Broach, 

In 1871 some of the inhabitants of Broach joined together for 
the purpose of forming themselves into an association to bring ‘ to 
the notice of government such subjects as stood in need of repre- 
senting.’ A committee was chosen, and there are said to be now 
about fifty-seven names on the roll. The subjects on which this 
association has addressed petitions to government are the municipal 
house-tax, the non-agricultural cess, the establishment of an assist- 
ant judge’s court at Bi'oach, and the new District Municipal Act 
(VI. of 1873). Since September 1874 no meeting has been held, and 
the association is now (1875) said to be in ‘a state of chronic stupor.’ 


Gujarat] 


CHAPTER XII. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Broach, although to Europeans a trying climate, seems to suit the 
constitution of the natives, and epidemics are rarely heard of. About 
the beginning of the present century severe attacks of small -pox, at 
intervals of three or four years, were common, and since that time 
the prevalence of sores, called the Broach boil, was noticed by some of 
the district officers. For some years past, however, both of those 
forms of sickness are much less common than was formerly the case. 
The types of disease most usually met in the district are said to be 
ague, skin diseases, bronchitis, conjunctivitis, and otitis.^ 

There were, according to the census returns, eighty-four persons 
engaged in the practice of medicine. Deducting fourteen as the 
number of those employed by government, there remain of native 
practitioners seventy, or one to every 5,000 persons of the popula- 
tion. These men belong to two classes — Hindus, generally Brah- 
mans of the Shrigod sub-division, and Musalmans. The former are 
generally called ivaid, and the latter hakim. Besides these profes- 
sional physicians, the village barber, and in some cases the potter, has 
knowledge enough to bleed or to set a dislocated limb. Even among 
those who earn a living as doctors, their acquaintance with medicine 
is said to be most limited. Their ruling idea is that every drug 
contains the properties either of heat or cold. This preparation 
they say is cooling, that heating, to the system. A powder is their 
favourite form of prescription, and this generally contains a variety 
of ingredients, the more the better. They also give their patients 
drugs to make up into decoctions. There are about ten or twelve 
native doctors, hakim, in the town of Broach. But none of them 
ever venture to perform an operation. Their surgical skill goes no 
further than the knowledge required to open bods, abscesses, and 
whitlows.^ Among other medicines the native practitioners use 
opium, antimony, salts of silver, meremy, and copper. They also 
practise feeling the pulse, examining the tongue and urine, tapping 
the chest, and placing the ear in the neighbourhood of the heart. 
They have many specifics or charms. Of these, the following is used 


' The endemic of the country is (1820) quartan fever, accompanied by disease of 
the spleen. The next most prevalent malady is tertian fever. For the rest, rheu- 
matism, elephantasis, and diseases of the eye are common, while liver complaints, 
pectoral affections, and dropsies are rare. — Trans, Bom. Lit. Soc,, III., .383. 

’ There is a clumsy operation for the depression of cataract, and travelling lithoto- 
mists, also, sometimes pass through the country.— Trans, Bom. Lit. Soc., III., 383. 
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Chapter XU- 
Public Health. 


Medical institu- 
tions. 


Broach civil hospi- 
tab 


Ankleswar clispen- 
sary. 


Oiv dispensary. 


Hinaot dispensary. 


in cases of jaundice. A quantity of dried asses’ dung is reduced to 
powder and placed in a closed bag. The bag is then hung in the 
neck of a deep earthen pot filled with cold water, and allowed to re- 
main for one night. Next morning it is taken out, and, mixing 
sugar with the water, the patient drmks for a dose a pint, or even a 
quart.i ^ ’ 

In the (Rstrict there are four dispensaries, all of which have 
been established within the last five years, and one civil hospital at 
Broach. During the year 1873-74, 20,302 persons in all were treated 
m these hospitals, of whom 20,001 were out-door and 301 were 
m-d(wr patients. Of these institutions, the Broach civil hospital and 
n Jambusar and Ilav are provided with special 

others being located in houses rented for the purpose, 
amount expended in checking disease in 1874-75 was 
£1,894 (Rs. 18,940). Of this amount £1,323 (Rs. 13,230) were paid 
from state revenues, and £571 (Rs. 5,710) from local funds. 

The follwing details of the working of these different institutions 
are taken from their annual administration report for 1873-74 : — 

The returns and reports show that the total number of in-door 
cases treated in 1873-74 was 281 against 300 of the year 1872-73. 
ihere remained at the end of the year 1872-73 fifteen persons in 
fiospiW ; 2GG were fresh admissions. Of the total treated (281), 251 
were isc arged, fifteen died in hospital, one died out of hospital, and 

in treatment. There were 5,865 out-patients 

in 1873-74 against 6,730 in 1872-73. 

The Ankleswar dispensary was opened in the year 1870. The 
number of out-patients under treatment in 1873-74 was 3,191. There 
were 1,300 oases of malarious fevers attended against 1,220 of the 

percentage of fevers to all other 
inffi i' ^ j other diseases, those of lung-s, stomach, and 

diseases were the chief. The average daily 

minriT. ^ ^ ^ against ll’S of the previous year. 124 

minor operations were performed. 

natienJ^^tvP^ff “ 18^0. The number of out-door 

fev^rf^ SS w ucu number of malarious 

43 auainst 47-74 q’vo 70 *^® percentage to all other diseases was 
Iseafr wt J wp ™ 1871-72. The chief other 

diseases The ave syphilitic affections, and skin 

village of Ilav is^smnli ^ were performed. The 

who form the largest mrt of^the*^^ Hindus, the Parsi inhabitants, 
treatment. s P of the population, much prefer out-door 

patients in ^926^^”^ 1 ° number of out- 

diseases treated, there beins- of fk fevers were the chief 

' *l^ese 1,136 against 913 of the pre- 

/ The details of chief diseases .inS r,,..- 

Keelan, Escj., civU surgeon of Broach arc from a paper by B. C. 
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vious year ; the ratio of fevers to all other diseases was 28'93 against 
32‘65 of the preceding year. The chief other diseases were of the 
respiratory system, of the stomach and bowels, and affections of the 
cellular and cutaneous systems. The averaffe daily number of sick 
•was 36-8. 

The number of out-patients treated in the Jambusar dispensary 
in 1873-74 was 1,513. There were 321 cases of malarious fevers, 
giving a percentage of 21‘21 on all other diseases treated. Of the 
other diseases, the chief were rheumatism, diseases of the nervous 
system, respiratory and alimentary affections, ulcers, skin diseases, 
and injuries. The average daily number of sick was 14‘5 against 
10‘4 of the preceding year. 

Vaccination would seem to have been first introduced into the 
district of Broach in 1812. At that time epidemics of small-pox 
are said^ to have swept through Gujarat on an average about once 
in four years. The disease twice, during the years from 1812 to 
1820, visited the Baroda territories to the east of Broach ; but in the 
vaccinated villages it is said to have caused comparatively little 
injury. During the progress of the survey, 1811 to 1819, an assist- 
ant surgeon was attached as a vaccinator to the survey depart- 
ment. By this agency 29,747 persons in all were operated upon. 
In the year 1873-74 the work of vaccination was, under the super- 
vision of the superintendent of vaccination for the eastern Gujarat 
circle, carried on by five vaccinators, with annual salaries varying 
from £16 16s. to £28 16s. (Rs. 168 to 288). Of the operators, four 
were distributed over the rural parts of the district : one to Jambu- 
sar sub-division ; a second to A'modand Wagra; a third to the vil- 
lages of the Broach sub-division ; and the fourth was entrusted with 
Ankleswar and Hansot. The duties of the fifth vaccinator were 
confined to the city of Broach. In the year 1873-74, 9,707 opera- 
tions were performed, as compared with 9,266 in 1869-70. 

The following abstract shows the chief points of interest con- 
nected with the age and the race of the persons vaccinated : — 

Comparative Summary of Vaccination Operations in the District of Broach 
during the years 1869-70 and 1873-74. 


Kumbet vaccmated arranged by 


Year. 

I Sex. j 

Religion. j 

1 Age. 

Males. 


Hindus. 


Pirais. 1 

Others. 

Under 
one year. 

Above 
one year. 

18G9-70 ... 

1873-74 ... 

4,964 

5,015 

4,302 

4,692 

7,592 

8,011 

1,578 

1,635 

■ 

89 

68 


6,397 

5,515 

2,869 

4,192 


The total cost of these operations was in 1873-74 £350 18s. 
(Rs. 3,509), or about 9d. (6 as.) per each successful case. The entire 


1 StAtisticiil Account ol Jambuaar, — Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc,, III, 489. 
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charge was made up of the following items : supervision and inspec- 
tion, £200 6s. (Rs. 2,003); establishment, £143 14s. (Rs. 1,437); and 
contingencies, £6 18s. (Rs. 69). Of these, the supervising and inspect- 
ing charges were met from provincial funds, and of the remainder, 
the expense of the rural vaccinator was in each sub-division borne 
by its local funds, while in Broach the municipality paid for the 
services of the town vaccinator. 

The following particulars of the forms of cattle disease occasion- 
ally prevalent in the district of Broach have been obtained by the 
collector from the cultivators. In forwarding them, Mr. White ex- 
pressed the fear that in some points the details were inaccurate.^ 

SitJa or sili, rinderpest, literally small-pox. The symptoms are 
purging, discharge from the mouth, and refusal of food. The dura- 
tion of the attack varies from eight to fifteen days, or even a month. 
This form of disease is not generally fatal. — Rumdo, a form of rin- 
derpest. This disease affects the chests of cattle, causing their 
breathing to be laboured and preventing their eating. It is gener- 
ally fatal . — Moivdso orkJtarchan, foot-and-mouth disease. The symp- 
toms are trickling at the mouth, and formation of matter in the 
hoofs. This disease is not generally fatal, and can, it is said, bo 
cured within ten or fifteen days by an application of hdivnl (Acacia 
arabica) leaves and other cooling medicines. — Mnhi, glasandi, and 
jerbaj, inflammation of the throat and chest. The symptoms are 
swelling of the throat and chest, straining eyes, and refusal of food. 
It usually lasts for three days, and is seldom fatal. 

The total number of deaths in the six years ending 1874 was, 
as shown in the sanitary commissioner’s annual reports, 40,409, or 
an average yearly mortality of 6,735, or, assuming the figures of the 
census of 1872 as a basis, of 1‘92 per cent of the total population. 
Of the average number of deaths, 4,854, or 72‘07 per cent, were 
r^urned as due to fever; 278, or 4’ 12 per cent, to bowel complaint ; 
* 1 14 per cent, to small-pox ; 199, or 2'95 per cent, to cholera ; 
and 1,214, or 18'02 per cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from 
accidents or violence averaged 113, or 1'67 per cent of the average 
mortality of the (Rstrict. During the four years ending 1874 the 
number of births is returned at 19,546 souls, of whom 10,550 are 
entmed as inale and 8,996 as female children, or an average yearly 
birth-rate of 4,886 souls ; or, on the basis of the census figures, a 
birthrate of 1‘39 per cent of the entire population of the district. 

_ These figures are incorrect; for, while the population of the district 
IS increasing, the returns show a birth-rate less by 1,349 than the 
death-rate. The explanation probably is, that while the mortality 
is pretty accurately known, not nearly all of the births are recorded. 


the 15th September l 870. For detaUs of treatment 

y ung veterinary burgeon, Bombay Army, might be consulted. 
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SUB DIVISIONAL ACCOUNTS- 

Jambusar Sub'division. — The Jambusar sub-division is 
bounded on the north by the river Mahi ; on the east by Baroda terri- 
tory ; on the south the Dhadhar river separates it from the A^mod 
sub-division of the Broach district ; and on the west it stretches to 
the Gulf of Cambay. The total area is 378 square miles, and the 
population was in 1872 retm'nod at 93,249 souls, or an average 
density of 246 69 to the square mile. The realizable land revenue 
in 1874-75 amounted to £44,541 (Rs. 4,45,410). 

Of the total area of 378 square miles, six miles are occupied by the 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder contains 155,830 acres, 
or 65'38 per cent, of occupied land; 2,123 acres, or 0'89 per cent, of 
culturable waste ; 68,003 acres, or 28'53 per cent, of unculturable 
waste ; and 12,376 acres, or 5’19 per cent, occupied by village sites, 
roads, tanks, and rivers. From 157,953 acres 66,515 acres have to 
be subtracted on account of alienated lands in state villages. Of the 
balance of 91,438 acres, the actual area of culturable state land, 
89,466 acres, or 97'84 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 under 
cultivation. 

The country consists of two tracts of level land differing in ap- 
pearance. Towards the west a barren plain, and in the east a 
well-wooded stretch of light, gordt, soil. 

The average rain-fall is about 231 inches. 

There are only two rivers, — the Mahi and the Dhadhar, — and these 
skirt the sub-division ; the former on the north, and the latter on the 
south. In the light soil portions good and sweet springs are avail- 
able, but in other parts the supply of water is defective. 

The soils are, as noticed above, black and light. 

The sub-division has not been brought as yet (1875) under the 
survey revision, and is therefore wanting in assessment and occu- 
pancy details. 

The returns for 1874 show a population of 81,364 souls lodged in 
.25,966 houses, provided with 700 wells and 323 tanks, and owning 
the following stock : 5,927 ploughs, 5,036 carts, 17,092 oxen, 2,448 
cows, 18,645 buffaloes, 656 horses, and 9,191 other animals. 

From statistics furnished by the registration department, it would 
seem that in the year 1867, 1,1 72|^ acres of land were purchased 
at a total cost of £6,889 7s. 6d. (Rs. 68,893-12), or £51 7s. 6|d. 
(Rs. 58-12-1) per acre. In the year 1874 the corresponding figures 
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show 2,122|^ acres transferred at a cost of £10,770 16s. 4^f7. 
(Es. 1,07,708-3), or an average value per acre of £5 Is. 5|(?. 
(Rs. 50-11-10). 


Of 89,466 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 3,009 acres, 
or 3'36 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 fallow or under grass. 
Of the 86,457 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
36,041 acres, or 41 ‘68 per cent, of which 11,781 acres were under 
juwdr (Sorghum vulgare); 9,209 under bdjri (Holcus spicatus); 9,269 
under wheat, ghau (Triticum aestivum); 2,877 under rice, ddngar 
(Oryza sativa) ; and 2,905 under hodra (Paspalum scrobiculatum). 
Pulses occupied 3,870 acres, or 4*47 per cent, of which 2,473 acres 
Were under tuver (Cajanus indicus), and 1,397 under miscellaneous 
pulses, comprising wdl (Dolichos lablab) ; gram, chana (Cicer aiieti- 
num) ; mag (Phaseolus radiatus) ; and peas, luatdna (Pisum sativum). 
Oil seeds occupied 223 acres, or 0'25 per cent, all of which were 
under caster-oil seeds, divela (Ricinus communis), and tal (Sesamum 
indicum). Fibres occupied 40,393 acres, or 46‘72 per cent, all of 
which were under cotton, lianas (Gossypium indicum). Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 5,967 acres, or 6‘9 per cent, of which 326 acres were 
under tobacco, tambaku (Nicotiana tabacum) ; four under sugar-cane, 
eerdi (Saccharum officinarum ) ; 552 under indigo, gali (Indigofera 
tinctoria) ; and 5,085 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 


The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
93,249, 78,957, or 84'67 per cent, were Hindus ; 14,202, or 15'23 per 
cent, Musalmdns ; 30 Parsis j and 60 others. The special census 
returns furnished by the collector show that of a total population of 
83,596 souls in 1875, 70,074, or83'82 per cent, were Hindus ; 13,505, 
or 16'15 per cent, Musalmans ; 8 Parsis ; and 9 others. The Hiudu 
population would seem to consist of the following castes, which, to a 
great extent, also serve as a guide to occupation : Brahmans, 3,329 ; 
Brahma-Rahn.tris- S.t • PTaTrasfliH 9.', • Wn TiiQ.a 9 • filrpQTT-fl.lra. fiS ! 
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1,571 ; Malis, 65 ; Ghanchis (oil-pressers), 151 ; Cthipas (calenders) 
and Bhavsars (calico-printers), 253 ; Sonis (gold and silversmiths), 
480; Suthars (carpenters), 649 ; Kansaras (coppersmiths), 21 ; Luhars 
(blacksimths), 399 ; Darjis (tailors), 304 ; Chunaras (bricklayers), 
38 ; Salats (masons), 13 ; Kumbhars (potters), 1,170 ; Ods (diggers), 
203 ; Hajams (barbers), 1096 ; Dhobhis (washermen), 181 ; Bharwads 
andRabaris (herdsmen and shepherds), 804 ; Kharwas (seamen), 107; 
Machhis (fishermen), 950 ; Golas (rice-pounders), 305 ; Bhadbhujas 
’ Pakhalis (water-drawers), 12 ; Purabias and 
Marathas, 439 ; Waghris (fowlers and hunters) and Ravalias (cotton- 
tepe-makers), 2,049 ; Kolis, 25,186; BhUs and TaMvias, 4,144 ; 
Mochis (Aoe-makers), 200 ; Khalpds (tanners), 999 ; despised low 
^stes, Dhers and Bhangi4s, 6,126; and religious beggars, 576. 
According to the same returns the occupation of the whole popu- 
f ™ -division IS as follows : i. Persons employed under 
1 ^ T or other local authorities, numbering in 

aU 1,336 souls, ii. Professional persons, 1139. iii. Persons in 

iv. Persons engaged 

m agriculture and with ammals— (a) cultivators, 12,047 ; (5) labourers. 
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337 ; and (c) herdsmen and shepherds, 100 — in all 1 2,484. v. Persons Chapter XIH. 
engaged in commerce and trade, 158. vi. Persons employed in Sub divisional 
mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, and en- Accounts, 
gaged in the sale of articles, manufactured or otherwise, prepared for Jambusar. 
consumption, 8,696. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed other- 
wise — (a) women 8,485, and children 30,412 — in all 38,897 ; and (b) 
miscellaneous persons, 1,454 — total 40,351. 

The total number of deaths in the three years ending with 1874-75 Public health, 
was 6,303, or an average yearly mortality of 2,101, or, assuming the 
figures of the census of 1872 as a basis, of 2'25 per cent of 93,249, 
the total population of the sub-division. Of the average number of 
deaths, 1,757, or 83‘02 per cent, were returned as due to fever ; 132, 
or 6'28 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery; 9, or 0‘42 per cent, to 
small-pox; 11, or 0‘52 per cent, to cholera; and 162, or 7'71 per 
cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence 
averaged 30, or P42 per cent of the average mortality of the sub- 
division. During the same period the number of births is returned 
at 4,111 souls, of whom 2,232 are entered as male and 1,879 as 
female children ; or an average yearly birth-rate of 1,370, or 1'46 per 
cent of the total population of the sub-division. 

A'mod Sub-division. — The A 'mod sub-division is a compact A'mod. 
tract twenty-two miles long by thirteen broad. It is bounded on the 
north by the river Dhadhar, which separates it from Jambusar; on 
the east by Baroda territory ; and on the south by the Broach and 
the Wagra sub-divisions, the latter separating it towards the west 
from the GuK of Cambay, to which the A'mod sub-division originally 
extended. The total area is 176 square miles, and the population was 
in 1872 returned at 40,260 souls, or an aver.age density of 228‘75 to 
the square mile. The realizable land revenue in 1874-75 amounted to 
£25,586 (Rs. 2,55,860). 

There are no alienated villages in this sub-division. The total Area, 
area of 176 square miles consists of 91,479 acres, or 81 ’06 percent, 
of occupied land; 4,085 acres, or 3‘01 per cent, of culturable waste; 

9,021 acres, or 7’99 per cent, of unculturable waste ; and 8,264 acres, 
or 7’32 per cent, occupied by village sites, roads, tanks, and rivers. 

From 95,564 acres 18,134 acres have to be subtracted on account of 
alienated lands in state villages. Of the balance of 77,430 acres, 
the actual area of culturable state land, 71,845 acres, or 91 '49 per 
cent, were in the year 1873-74 under cultivation. 

In the neighbourhood of the Dhadhar river the country is wooded. Aspect, 
but towards the salt tracts it becomes gradually barer. 

The only river is the Dhadhar, the northern boundary of the sub- Water-supply, 
division. The water-supply is deficient, the wells few, and the tanks 
of but little capacity. 

The soil consists chiefly of the black cotton soil, richer towards the Soil, 
east ; but towards the west, beginning with a poor black, it shades off 
into a grey sod, so salt as to be unculturable. 

This sub-division has not been brought as yet (1875) under the Survey details, 
survey revision, and is therefore wanting in assessment and occupancy 
details. 

E 705—68 
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The returns for 1874 show a population of 37,107 souls lodged in 
1 1,367 houses, provided with S02 wells and 84 tanks, and owning 
the following stock ; 3,388 ploughs, 2,600 carts, 8,785 oxen, 1,823 
cows, 7,954 buffaloes, 610 horses, and‘3,429 other animals. 


From statistics furnished by the registration department, it would 
seem that in the year 1867, 24^^ acres of land were purchased at a 
total cost of £174 18s. (Rs. 1,749), or £7 4,9. 8jd. (Rs. 72-5-6) per acre. 
In the year 187-1 the corresponding figures show l,641|f acres 
transferred at a cost of £6,051 (Rs. 60,510), or an average value per 
acre of £3 13s. S^cl (Rs. 36-13-8). 

Of 71,845 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 12,722 acres, or 
17'7 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 fallow or under grass. Of 
the 59,123 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
19,721 acres, or 33'35 per cent, of which 10,306 acres were under 
juwdr (Sorghum vulgare) ; 1,419 under hujri (Holcus spicatus) ; 3,371 
under wheat, ghau (Triticum testivum) ; 4,434 under rice, ddngar 
(Oryza sativa) ; and 191 under Ivclra (Paspalum scrobiculatum). 
Pulses occupied 9,351 acres, or 15'81 per cent, of which .3,071 acres were 
under tiive7' (Cajanus indicus), and 6,280 under miscellaneous pulses, 
comprising ivdl (Dolichos lablab) ; gram, chana (Cicer arietinum) ; 
mag (Phaseolus radiatus) ; and peas, ivafdna (Pisnm sativum). Oil- 
seeds occupied 119 acres, or O' 2 per cent, all of which were under 
castor-oil seeds, divela (Ricinus communis), and tal (Sesamum indi- 
cum). Fibres occupied 29,106 acres, or 49’22 per cent, all of which 
were under cotton, kapds (Gossypium indicum). Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 826 acres, or 1'39 per cent, of which 133 acres were under 
tobacco, tamhdku (Nicotiana tabacum), and 693 under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 


The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
40,260, 32,134, or 79'81 per cent, were Hindus; 7,836, or 19'46 per 
cent, Musalmans ; 4 Parsis, and 286, or 0'7 per cent, others. The 
special census returns furnished by the collector show that of a total 
population of 37,385 souls in 1875, 29,478, or 78'84 per cent, were 
Hindus; 7,90.3, or 21 '13 per cent, Musalmans; and four Parsis. Tho 
Hindu population would seem to consist of the following castes, which, 
to a great extent, also serve as a guide to occupation : Brahmans, 
1,449; Brahma-Kshatris, 156; Kayasths, 11; Parbhu, 1; Wanias, 
ol4 ; Shravaks, 977 ; Bhatias and Luwanas, 247 ; Kanbis, 5,926 ; 
Ra)puts, 2,.321 ; Kachhias, 907 ; Malis, 96; Ghanchis (oil-pressers), 
/ li (calenders) and Bhavsars (calico-printers), 26 ; Sonis 

(gold and silversmiths), 312 ; Suthars (carpenters), 269 ; Kansaras 
Coppersmiths), 92 ; Luhars (blacksmiths), 219; Dariis (tailors), 150; 
Cbunwas (bricklayers), 9 ; Kumbhars (potters), 503 ; Ods (diggers), 
u Tj f ’ Dhobhis (washermen), 121 ; Bharwads 

and Kabaris (herdsmen and shepherds), 236 ; Kharwas (seamen), 21 ; 

" Bhadbhujas (grain-parchers), 13 ; Purabias 
(fowlers and hunters) and Ravalias 
Bhilsand Talavias, 2,364; 
Dhers anrl*Rii™^ sjs). 203 ; KhMpas (tanners) , 492 ; despised low castes, 
Dhers and Bhang.as, 2,839 ; and religious beggars, 244. According 
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to the same returns the occupation of the v.’hole population of the Chapter XIII. 
sub-division is as follows : i. Persons employed under government, di^ional 

or municipal, or other local authorities, numbering in all 794 souls. Accoimts. 
ii. Professional persons, 302. iii. Persons in service, or performing A'moi>. 
personal offices, 261. iv. Persons engaged in agriculture and with ani- 
mals — (a) cultivators, 5,721 ; (h) labourers, 4,781 ; and (c) herdsmen 
and shepherds, 81 — in all 10,583. v. Persons engaged in commerce and 
trade, 497. vi. Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, 
and engineering operations, and engaged in the sale of articles, manu- 
factured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 1771. vii. Miscella- 
neous persons not classed otherwise — {a) women 8,633, and children 
14,146 — in all 22,779 ; and (b) miscellaneous persons, 398— total 
23,177. 

The total number of deaths in the five years ending with 1874-75 Public health, 
was 4,438, or an average yearly mortality of 887, or, assuming the 
figures of the census of 1872 as a basis, of 2 2 per cent of 40,260, 
the total population of the sub-division. Of the average number of 
deaths, 650, or 73'28 per cent, were returned as due to fever ; 40, or 
4‘5 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery ; 6, ©r 0‘67 per cent, to small- 
pox; 28, or 3'15 per cent, to cholera; and 157, or 1 7-7 per cent, to 
miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence averaged 
6, or 0'67 per cent, of the average mortality of the sub-division. 

During the same period the number of bii’ths is returned at 3,646 
souls, of whom 1,950 are entered as male and 1,696 as female children ; 
or an average yearly birth-rate of 729, or P81 per cent of the total 
population of the sub-division. 

Wa'gra Sub-division. — The Wagra sub-division of the Broach \VA'oB.i. 
district is bounded on the north by the A'mod and Jambusar sub- 
divisions, both in the district of Broach ; on the east by A'mod and 
Broach ; on the south by the Broach sub-division and the river Nar- 
bada ; and on the west by the Gulf of Cambay. The total area is 
308 square miles ; and the population was in 1872 returned at 38,779 
souls, or an average density of 125'9 to the square mile. The realiz- 
able land revenue in 1874-75 amounted to £33,570 (Rs. 3,35,700). 

On the total area of 308 square miles, four are occupied by the Area, 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder, according to the returns 
of the revenue survey, contains 124,921 acres, or 64'11 per cent, of 
occupied land ; 12,533 acres, or 6 '43 per cent, of culturable waste; 

50,549 acres, or 25'94 per cent, of unculturable waste ; and 6,845, 
or 3‘51 per cent, occupied by village sites, roads, tanks, and rivers. 

From 137,454 acres, 31,960 acres have to be subtracted on account 
of alienated lands in state villages. Of the balance of 102,494 
acres, the actual area of culturable state land, 90,008 acres, or 87'81 
per cent, were in the year 1873-74 under cultivation. 

The eastern part of this sub-division resembles Broach, but the Aspect, 
west, with the exception of a small fertile tract of light soil, forms 
an unfruitful salt plain. 

For the last ten years the average rain-full has been 26 inches. 


Cliiiialc, 
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With the exception of the Bhukhi creek on the east, and the 
Narbada skirting its southern boundary, this sub-division is without 
any large rivers. The water-supply is deficient in quantity, and 
of inferior quality, a very large proportion of all the wells being 
brackish. 

With the exception of the small tract mentioned above, the soil 
is almost entirely black, regar. 

The following statement shows the area occupied in the state 
villages aud the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by 
government in the year 1872-73 : — • 

Statemsnt showing the Area occupied and the Assessment imposed, 1872-73. 


Tenure. 

Description 
ot laud. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied arable 
■waste. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 
rate per 
acre. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 
rate per 
acre. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 
rate per 
acre. 




Rs. 

Bs. a. p. 


Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 


Bs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Us 

Dry-crop 

89,565 

3,13.134 

3 7 11 

12,532 

26.584 

2 9 11 

102,097 

3,39,718 

3 6 6 

1 1 

Garden 

82 

492 

5 16 8 




82 

492 

5 15 8 

a ^ 

Rice 

SU 

1,950 

6 3 3 


3i 

6 3 1 

315 

1,954 

6 8 3 


Total 

89,961 

3,15,576 

3 8 2 

12,533 

26,588 

3 9 11 

102,494 

3,42,164 

3 6 8 

e-R ( 

Dry-crop 

34,310 

1,19.078 

3 6 7 




34,910 

1,19,078 

8 6 7 


Garden 

26 

137 

6 5 9 




' 26 

137 

6 5 9 

^ « ( 

Kice ... 

24 

151 

6 3 3 




24 

151 

6 3 3 


Total . 

34,960 

1,19,366 

3 6 8 




34,960 

1,19,366 

3 6 8 

•3 ( 

Dry-crop 

124,475 

4,32,212 

3 7 7 

12,632 

26,584 

2 9 11 

137,007 

4,58,796 

3 6 6 


Garden 

108 

629 

6 13 3 




108 

629 

5 ^3 3 

F ( 

Rice .. 

338 

2,101 

6 3 4 

9i 

3J 

6 3 1 

339 

2,105 

6 3 4 


Grand Total . 

124,921 

4,34,942 

3 7 8 

rl,633 

26,588 

2 9 1] 

137,454 

4,61,530 

3 6 8 


Total assessment on government and alienated! 

lands 

Heducl'-Valuations of alienations 

Remains realizable 
Arfrf— Realizable quit-rents, tc. 


Total realizable revenue 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

* 

8. 

d. 

4,61,530 

0 

0 

46,153 

0 

0 

1,19,366 

5 

8 

11,936 

12 

8i 

3,42,163 

10 

4 

34,216 

7 

3i 

32,554 

9 

1 

3,256 

9 

11 

27,161 

14 

7 

2,716 

3 

93 

4,01,880 

2 

0 

40,188 

0 

3 


forcruntiH901 2 introduced in 1872-73 remain m 

®howa population of 32,794 souls lodged 
tbo fclln 240 wells and 86 tanks, and owning 

cntR 8 90o“^ 2,970 carts, 9,985 oxen, 1,797 

cows, 8,900 buffaloes, 605 horses, and 5,986 other animals. 

wpIp 7,033 distinct holdings, kUtn. 

were recorded, with an average area of 16|^ acres, and a rental of 
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£4 1 3s. SJfZ. (Rs. 46-10-4). These holdings would represent, if divided 
in equal parts among the agricultural population, for each person, an 
allotment of ISf^ aci’es, at a yearly rent of £3 14s. Ifd. (Rs. 37-0-11 ). 
If distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the 
share per head would amount to 3-^ acres, and the incidence of the 
land-tax to 17s. 2fcZ. (Rs. 8-9-9). 

From statistics furnished by the registration department it would 
seem that in the year 1867, 573|-g^ acres of land were purchased at a 
total cost of £2,088 3s. U. (Rs. 20,881-12), or £3 12s. 94d. (Rs. 36-6-4) 
per acre. In the year 1874 the corresponding figures show 3,105]^ 
acres transferred at a cost of £2,914 7s. 6d. (Rs. 29,143-12), or an 
average value per acre of 18s. 9 id. (Rs, 9-6-2). 

Of 90,008 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 11,345 acres, or 
12’6 per cent, were in 1873-74 fallow or under grass. Of the 
78,663 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 39,795 
acres, or 50‘58 per cent, of which 18,096 acres were under jiiicdr 
(Sorghum vulgare) ; 2,323 under (Holcus spicatus) j 19,127 

under wheat, (Triticum sestivum) ; 240 under rice, ddngar (Oryza 
sativa); and nine under kodra (Paspalum scrobiculatum). Pulses 
occupied 9,693 acres, or 12'32 per cent, of which 1,629 acres were 
under tuver (Cajanus indicus), and 8,064 under miscellaneous pulses, 
comprising wdl (Dolichos lablab) ; gram, chana (Cicer arietinum) ; 
mag (Phaseolus radiatus) ; and peas, watdna (Pisum sativum). Oil- 
seeds occupied 144 acres, or 0‘18 per cent, all of which were under 
castor-oil seeds, divela (Ricinus communis), and tal (Sesamum indi- 
cum). Fibres occupied 28,593 acres, or 36'34 per cent, all of which 
were under cotton, kapds (Gossypium indicum). Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 443 acres, or 0'56 per cent, of which 263 acres were under 
tobacco, tamhdku (Nicotiana tabacum), and 180 under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 

The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
38,779, 33,706, or 86-91 per cent, were Hindus 5,058, or 13 04 per 
cent, Musalmans ; 14 Parsis ; and one native convert to Christianity. 
The special census returns furnished by the collector show that of a 
total population of 34,102 souls in 1875, 29,309, or 85-94 per cent, were 
Hindus ; 4,791, or 14-04 per cent, Musalmans ; and two Parsis. The 
Hindu population would seem to consist of the following castes, which, 
to a great extent, also serve as a guide to occupation : Brahmans, 1 ,043 ; 
Brahma-Kshatris, 17 ; Kayasth, one ; Wanias, 386 ; Shrdvaks, 285 ; 
Bhatias and Luwanas, 56 j Kanbis, 2,061 ; Rajputs, 3,910 ; Kachhias, 
212 ; Ghanchis (oil-pressers), 145 ; Chhipas (calenders) and Bhavsars 
(calico-printers), 10; Sonis (gold and silversmiths), 112; Suthars 
(carpenters), 213 ; Luhars (blacksmiths), 176 ; Darjis (tailors), 201 ; 
Kadias (bricklayers), 13; Salats (masons,) 7 ; Kumbhars (potters), 715 ; 
Ods (diggers), 217; Hajams (barbers), 474; Dhobhis (washermen), 
198 ; Bharwads and Rabaris (herdsmen and shepherds), 452 ; Khar- 
was (seamen), 105; Machhis (fishermen), 9 ; Purabias and Marathas, 
5; Waghris (fowlers and hunters) and Edvalias (cotton-tape-makers), 
506 ; Kolis, 7,619 ; Bhils and Talavias, 6,689 ; Mochis (shoe-makers), 
69; Khalpas (tanners), 451 ; despised low castes, Dhers and Bhan- 
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giaSj 2j669 ; and religious beggars, 283. According to the same 
returns, the occupation of the whole population of the sub-division 
is as follows : i. Persons employed under government, or municipal, 
or other local authorities, numbering in all 497. ii. Professional 
persons, 341. iii. Persons in service, or performing personal offices, 
259. iv. Persons engaged in agriculture and "with animals— (a) 
cultivators, 5,596 ; and (fc) labourers, 714 — in all 6,310. v. Persons 
engaged in commerce and trade, 5. vi. Persons employed in 
mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, and en- 
gaged in the sale of articles, manufactured or otherwise, prepared 
for consumption, 8,693. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed 
otherwise — (a) women 6,091, and children 11,347 — in all 17,438; 
and (h) miscellaneous persons, 559 — total 17,997. 

The total number of deaths in the five years ending 1874-75 was 
4,003, or an average yearly mortality of 800, or, assuming the figures 
of the census of 1872 as a basis, of 2 06 per cent of the total popu- 
lation. Of the average number of deaths, 627, or 78‘7 per cent, 
were returned as due to fever ; 74, or 9’25 per cent, to diarrhoea and 
dysentery ; 8, or one per cent, to small -pox ; 16, or two per cent, to 
cholera; and 36, or 4'5 per cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths 
from accidents or violence averaged 39, or 4‘87 per cent, of the 
average mortality of the sub-division. During the same period the 
number of births is returned at 2,883 souls, of whom 1,49 4 are entered 
as male and 1,389 as female children, or an average yearly birth-rate 
of 576 or 1‘48 per cent of the total population. 

Broach Sub-division.— The Broach sub-division, containing 
the city of Broach, is bounded on the north by the A'mod sub-division ; 
on the north-east and east by the territories of the Baroda state ; on 
the south-east by those of the Raja of Rajpipla ; on the south by the 
Ankleswar sub-division, and on the west by the sub-division of 
Wagra, both in the district of Broach. The total area is 303 square 
miles; and the population, exclusive of 36,932 souls in the city of 
Broach, was in 1872 returned at 73,359 souls, or an average density 
of 242'10 to the square mile. The realizable land revenue in 1874-75 
amounted to £62,443 (Rs. 6,24,430). 

Of the total area of 303 square miles, fourteen are occupied by the 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder, according to the returns 
of the revenue survey, contains 125,321 acres, or 67-55 per cent, of 
occupied land; 10,406 acres, or 5-6 per cent, of culturable waste; 
29,593 acres, or 15'95 per cent, of unculturable waste; and 20,182 
acres, or 10-87 per cent, occupied by village sites, roads, tanks, and 
rivers. From 135,727 acres 19,974 acres have to be substracted on 
account of alienated lands in state villages. Of the balance of 115,753 
acres, the actual area of culturable state land, 106,531 acres, or 
92 03 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 under cultivation. 

.Mmost the whole of the sub-division is a flat rich plain of black 
soil stretching towards the north bank of the Narbada. The re- 
mainder consists of a few islands in the bed of the river, and a 
on the southern bank nearly opposite the city 
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The rivers of the sub-division are the Narbada, forty -three miles 
of -whose course lies within the limits of the sub-division, and the 
Bhukhi, a tidal creek, and in the rainy months a small tributary of the 
Narbada that falls into the main stream on its right bank about 
fifteen mile s below the city of Broach. The supply of tank and well- 
water in the sub-division is defective. 

The soil is chiefly black, kali; and only a few villages near the Soil- 
banks of the Narbada, have any considerable quantity of light, rjordt, 
soil. 

The following statement shows the area occupied in the state Assessment, 
■villages and the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by 
government in the year 1870-71 : — 


Statement showing the Area occupied and the Assessment imposed, 1870-71. 



Description 
of iand, 1 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied arable waste. 

Total. 

Tenure. 

Acres. 

1 

Assess- ! 
nient. 

Average 
rate per 
acre . 

Acres, 

Assess- ' 
ment. 

Average 
rate per 
acre. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 
rate per 
aero. 

1 o 1 

t 


! 96.€iJ 

1 

lis. 

Its. a. p- 


Bs. 

Rs. a. p. 


Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Dry-crop 

Garden 

1 Rice 

8,7211 

1 s’ 

4,73.43> 

73,6lt« 

85 I 

4 15 3 
8 7 1 
10 10 7 

5,113 

-5.293 

19,S13 

17,0.<7 

1 

3 14 0 

7 8 4 
12 8 0 

101,731 

14,014 

8i 

4,98,245 
yO, 653, 
80, 

4 14 4 
8 4 0 
10 10 11 


Total 

1 105 , 347 ! 

5,53,133 

5 3 10 


36,851 

4 15 11 

115,753 

5,SS,9S4 

6 3 7 

gw ( 

Dry-crop ... 
Garden 

Rice 

> 

19,413 

561 

1 93,033 

0,294' 

4 12 8 
11 3 6 


... 


19,413 

561 

93,033' 

6,294 

4 12 8 
11 3 6 


Total... 

; 19,974 

1 99,327 

4 15 7 



i 

19,974 

99,327 

4 15 7 

Total. 

Dry-crop 

Garden 

Rice 

! 116,031 
9, 2821 

' 

5,71.465 

79,910 

85 

4 14 10 
8 9 9 
10 10 7 

5,113^ 

5.293| 

19,813 

17,037 

1 

1 3 U 0 

7 8 4 

j 12 8 0 

121,141 

14,575 

8 

: 5,91,278 
96,947 
86 

4 14 1 
8 6 4 
10 10 11 

1 

lorand Total... 

\ 120,32ll 

6,51,460 

5 3 2 

10,406] 

36,851 

1 4 15 11 

1 135,727 

j 6,88,311 

5 3 0 


1 

Total assessment on government and alienated 

Es. 

a. 

p- 

£ 

8. 

d. 

lands ... ... ... ... 

6,88,310 

1 

0 

68,831 

0 

IJ 

Deduct — Valuations of alienations ... 

99,326 

2 

0 

9,932 

12 

3 

Remains realizable 

1 5,88,983 

15 

0 

58,898 

7 

104 

Add — Realizable qoit-rents, &c. 

1 24,815 

10 

5 

2,481 

11 

31 

Add — Sale of grazing farms, beds of rivers, &c. 

66,313 

9 

1 

6,631 

7 

1 5 

Total realizable revenue... 

6,80,113 

2 

6 

68,011 

6 

3| 


The rates of assessment introduced in 1870-71 remain in force 
until 1899-1900. 

The returns for 1874 show a population of 64,606 souls, exclusive Eesources 
of the town of Broach, lodged in 18,290 houses, provided with 59 7 1874, 

wells and 161 tanks, and owning the following stock: 5,793 ploughs 


Chapter XIII. 

Suh-divisional 

Accounts- 
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Beoaoh. 

Occupancy. 


Value of land. 


Produce, 

1873-74. 


Population, 

1872-1875. 


4,325 carts, 13,561 oxen, 2,823 cows, 12,579 buffaloes, 594 horses, 
and 9,977 other animals. 


In 1870-71, the year of settlement, 9,017 distinct holdings, lilidta, 
were recorded, with an average area of 13|0 acres, and a rental of 
£6 7s. ll|d. (Rs. 63-15-9). These holdings would represent, if 
divided in equal parts among the agricultural population, for each 
person, an allotment of 3|^ acres, at a yearly rent of £1 11s. llfd. 
(Rs. 15-15-10). If distributed among the whole population of the 
sub-division, the share per head would amount to 2^ acres, and the 
incidence of the land-tax to £1 8^d. (Rs. 10-5-8). 

From statistics furnished by the registration department, it would 
seem that in the year 1867, 3,455:|5 acres of land were purchased at a 
total cost of £22,553 16s. (Rs. 2,25,.538Xor £6 10s. 6i(f. (Rs. 65-1-2) 
per acre. In the year 1874 the corresponding figures show 7,375,f() 
acres, transferred at a cost of £45,563 6s. l|d. (Rs. 4,55,633-1), or an 
average value per acre of £6 3s. 6|d. (Rs. 61-12-5.) 

Of 106,531 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 19,919 acres, or 
18'69 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 fallow or under grass. Of 
the 86,612 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
35,063 acres, or 40‘48 per cent, of which 17,251 acres were under 
juwdr (Sorghum vulgare) ; 1,239 under bdj'n (Holcus spicatus) ; 5,622 
under wheat, ghati (Triticum sestivum) ; 10,467 under rice, 

(Oryza sativa) ; and 484 under kodra (Paspalum scrobiculatum). 
Pulses occupied 10,731 acres, or 12'38per cent, of which 6,081 acres 
were under tiiver (Cajanus indicus), and 4,650 under miscellaneous 
pulses, comprising ivdl (Dolichos lablab) ; gram, chana (Cicer arieti- 
num) ; mag (Phaseolus radiatus) ; and peas, tvatdna (Pisum sati- 
vum). Oil-seeds occupied 237 acres, or O’ 2 7 per cent, all of which 
were under castor-oil seeds, divela (Ricinus communis), and tal 
(Sesamum indicum). Fibres occupied 37,279 acres, or 43’04 per cent, 
of which 37,251 acres were under cotton, kapds (Gossypium indi- 
cum), and 28 under hemp, san (Crotalaria juncea). Miscellaneous 
cr(^s occupied 3,320 acres, or 3’83 per cent, of which 1,357 acres were 
under tobacco, tambdku (Nicotiana tabacum) ; 89 under sugar-cane, 
serdi (Sachharum oflScinarum) ; and 1,874 under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 


^or 1872 show that of a total population of 
liu,291. Illusive of the city of Broach, 77,087, or 69’89 per 
Hindus ; 30,249, or 27’41 per cent, Musalmans ; 2,169, 
psv cent, Parsis j and 786 others. The special census 
collector show that of a total popula- 
ffindf. 70.614, or 68-97 per cent, were 

Musalmfcs ; 1,961, or 1’91 per 
locimdBtof ™uld seem 

des, -eedBMesds; S 
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and cotton), 925 ; Sonis (gold and silversmiths), 868 ; Suthars (car- 
penters), 802 j Kansaras (copper and brasssmiths), 154; Luhars 
(blacksmiths), 531 ; Darjis (tailors), 830; Kadias (bricklayers), 13; 
Salats (Masons), 4 ; Kumbhars (potters), 1,144 ; Ods (diggers), 155 ; 
Hajams (barbers), 1,152 ; Dhobhis (washermen), 433 ; Bharwads and 
Rabaris (herdsmen and shepherds), 629 ; Kharwas (seamen), 1,001 ; 
Machhis (fishermen), 4,545; Golds (rice-ponders), 778 ; Bhadbhujas 
(grain-parchers), 179 ; Marwaris, 116 ; Purabias and Marathas, 436 ; 
Waghris (fowlers and hunters) and Ravalias (cotton-tape-makers), 
805; Kolis, 10,479 ; Bhils andTalavias, 9,494; Mochis (shoe-makers), 
392 ; Khdlpas (tanners), 803 ; despised low castes, Dhers and Bhangias, 
6,002 ; and religious beggars, 531 . According to the same returns, 
the occupation of the whole population of the sub-division is as 
follows : i. Persons employed under government, or municipal, or 
other local authorities, numbering in all 2,540 souls, ii. Professional 
persons, 1,222. iii. Persons in service, or performing personal offices, 
1,133. iv. Persons engaged in agriculture and with animals, 14,070. 
V. Persons engaged in commerce and trade, 9,857. vi. Persons em- 
ployed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, 
and engaged in the sale of articles, manufactured or otherwise, pre- 
pared for consumption, 10,821. vii. Miscellenous persons not classed 
otherwise — (a) women 23,305, and children 37,892 — in all 60,697 ; 
and fbj miscellaneous persons, 2,034 — total 62,731. 

The total number of deaths in the four years ending 1874-75 was 
7,327, or an average yearly mortality of 1,832, or, assuming the 
figures of the census of 1872 as a basis, of 2‘49 per cent of the 
total population exclusive of the city of Broach. Of the average 
number of deaths, 1,438, or 78-49 per cent, were returned as due to 
fever ; 132, or 7-2 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery ; 34, or 1<S5 
per cent, to small-pox ; 53, or 2-59 per cent, to cholera ; and 164, or 
8-95 per cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents or 
violence averaged 11, or 0-6 per cent of the average mortality of the 
sub-division. During the same period the number of births is re- 
turned at 5,061 souls, of whom 2,724 are entered as male and 2,337 
as female children, or an average yearly birth-rate of 1,265 or 1-72 
per cent. 


Chapter XIII. 

Snb-divisional 

Accounts- 

Bko.ich. 
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Ankleswar Sub-division. — The A nkleswar sub-division, com- Ankleswab. 

prising the subordinate division, pehx inn /(«/, of Hansot, is bounded on 
the north and west by the river Narbada and the Gulf of Cambay ; on 
the south the river Kim separates it from the Olpad sub-division of 
the Surat district ; and on the east it is bounded by the Rajpipla 
and Baroda territories. The total area is 293 square miles, and 
the population was in 1872 returned at 67,743 souls, or an average 
density of 231-2 to the square mile. The realizable land revenue 
amounted in 1874-75 to £50,359 (Rs. 5,03,590). 

Of the total area of 293 square miles, seven are occupied by the Area 
lands of alienated villages ; the remainder, according to the returns 
of the revenue survey, contains 136,404 acres, or 74-32 per cent, of 
occupied land ; 8,395 acres, or 4-57 per cent, of culturable waste ; 

30,510 acres, or 16-62 per cent, of unculturable waste ; and 8,213 
acres, or 4-47 per cent, occupied by village sites, roads, tanks, and 
B 705—69 
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rivers. From 144,799 acres, 35,592 acres have to be subtracteil on 
account of alienated lands in state villages. Of the balance of 109,207 
acres, the actual area of culturable state land, 99,956 acres, or 91'52 
per cent, were in the year 1873-74 under cultivation. 

The climate is in some small degree better than that of Broach. 
The average rain-fall for the last nine years is nearly 32 inches. 

The tanks are small, and used for drinking purposes. 

The soil is for the most part black, retjar ; but there is a large tract 
of light soil, gordt, said to be the former bed of the river Narbada. 

The following statement shows the area occupied in the state 
villages and the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by 
government in the year 1871-72 : — 


Keaources, 

1874. 


Statement showing the Area occupied and the Assessment imposed, 1871-72. 


Tenure. 

Description of 
land. 

Occupied. 1 

1 

Unoccupied arable waste. 

Total. 

1 Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average! 
rate per 
aero. 

1 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 
rate per 
acre. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 
rate per 
acre. 

Govern- 

ment. 

1 

Dry-crop ... 
Garden 

Rice 

Total ... 

Dry-crop . . , 
Garden 

Rice 

Total . . . 

Dry-crop ... 
Garden 

Rice 

Grand Total... 

1,295 

2,181 

Rs. 

3 95,642 
10,954 
18,185 

Rs. a. p. 
4 19 
; 8 7 4 
8 5 5 

8,088 

162 

165 

Rs. 

23,554 

759 

767 

Rs. a. p. 

2 14 7 

4 13 2 

4 IS 2 

1,05,424 

1,447 

2,336 

Rs. 

4,19,196 

11,713 

18,952 

Rs. a. p. 

4 0 4 

8 6 8 

8 1 10 

1,00,812 

4,24,781 

4 4 

8,395 

26,080 

3 0 1 

' 1,09,207 

4,49,861 

i 

4 2 8 

Alien- 

ated. 

34,73-3 

3-57 

60i 

1,46,538 

1 2,980 

1 4,271 

4 3 6 
8 5 6 
8 8 2 


... 


34,733 

35: 

602 

1,46,638' 

2,980 

4,271 

4 3 6 

8 8 6 

8 6 2 

35,592 

1,53,789 

4 5 2 




35,592 

1,63,739 

4 8 2 

11 

132.069 

1,652 

2,683 

542,180 

13,934 

22,456 

4 2 3 

8 6 n 

8 5 11 

8,088 

152 

155 

23,554 

759 

767 

2 14 7 

4 13 2 

4 15 2 1 

140,167 

1,804, 

2,838 

5,65,734 

14,693 

23,223 

4 1 1 

8 6 6 

8 2 11 

1,36,404 

5,78,570 

4 4 5 

8,395 

25,080 

3 0 1 

1,44,799 

6,03,650 

4 3 4 


Total assessment on government and alien- 
ated lands 

Deduct — Valuations of alienations ... , 

Remains realizable 

Add — Realizable quit-rents, &c. 

Add— Sale of grazing farms, beds of rivers, &c. 

Total realizable revenue 


Rs. a. p. 

£ s. d. 

6,03,649 4 3 

60,364 18 61 

1,53,788 8 3 

15,378 17 0| 

4,49,860 12 0 

44,986 1 6 

61,917 5 11 

6,191 14 8| 

64,242 6 3 

5,424 4 91 

5,66,020 8 2 

56,602 1 01 


unSlDcTo-Tgoi introduced in 1871-72 


remain in force 


flip follnwino. ofppV >7 o'ri weUs and 314 tanks, and owning 

cows 10 384\nffJ ' 18,147 oxen, 6,89f 

cows, 10,384 buffaloes, 746 horses, and 6,701 other animals. 
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In 1871-72, the year of settlement, 13,789 distinct holdings, Iclidta, 
were recorded, with an average area of acres, and a rental of 
£4 3s. lid. (Rs. 41-15-4). These holdings would represent, if di- 
vided in equal parts among the agricultural population, for each per- 
son, an allotment of 4^ acres, at a yearly rent of £1 I8s. ll|d. 
(Rs. 19-7-10); if distributed among the whole population of the sub- 
division, the share per head would amount to 2^^ acres, and the in- 
cidence of the land-tax to 18s. |d. (Rs. 9-0-5). 

From statistics furnished by the registration department it would 
seem that in the year 1867, 711|§ acres of land were purchased at a 
total cost of £3,449 4s. 6d. (Rs. 34,492-4), or £4 16s. lOjd. (Rs. 48-7-2) 
per acre. In the year 1874 the corresponding figures show 1,842^^ 
acres transferred at a cost of £7,821 7s. 9(1. (Rs. 78,213-14), or an 
average value per acre of £4 4s. lid. (Rs. 42-7-4). 

Of 99,956 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 16,611 acres, 
or 16’61 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 fallow or under grass. 
Of the 83,345 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
39,440 acres, or 47'32 per cent, of which 21,167 acres were under 
jmmr (Sorghum vulgare) ; 1,897 under hdjri (Holcus spicatus) ; 
13,448 under wheat, ghau (Triticum mstivum) ; 2,341 under rice, 
ddngar (Oryza sativa) ; and 587 under kodra (Paspalum scrobi- 
culatum). Pulses occupied 2,135 acres, or 2‘56 per cent, of which 
996 acres were under tuver (Cajanus indicus), and 1,139 under 
miscellaneous pulses, comprising ivdl (Dolichos lablab) ;gram, chana 
(Cicer arietinnm) ; mag (Pnaseolus radiatus) ; and peas, watdna (Pisum 
sativum). Oil-seeds occupied 213acres, or 0'25 per cent, all of which 
were under castor-oil seeds, divcla (Ricinus communis), and tal 
(Sesamum indicum). Fibres occupied 40,890 acres, or 49 06 per cent, 
all of which were under cotton, kafus (Gossypium indicum). Miscel- 
laneous crops occupied 878 acres, or 1-05 per cent, of which 342 
acres were under tobacco, tanihdku, (Nicotiana tabacum) ; 34 under 
sugar-cane, serdi (Saccharum ofificinarum) ; and 502 under miscel- 
laneous vegetables and fruits. 

The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
67,743, 55,148, or 81‘4 per cent, were Hindus; 11,688, or 17-25 per 
cent, Musalmans ; 899, or 1-32 per cent, Parsis ; and eight others. 
The special census returns furnished by the collector show that of a 
total population of 66,840 souls in 1875, 54,459, or 81-47 per cent, 
were Hindus ; 11,335, or 16-95 per cent, Musalmans ; 1,043, or 156 
per cent, Parsis ; and three others. The Hindu population would seem 
to consist of the following castes, which, to a great extent, also serve 
as a guide to occupation ; Brahmans, 3,252 ; Brahma-Kshatris, 32 ; 
Kayasths, 4; Wanias, 2,130; Shravaks, 391 ; Bhatias and Lu.wanas, 
10; Kanbis, 1,320 ; Rajputs, 2,748; Kachhias, 1,262; MaPs, 56; 
Ghanchis (oil-pressers), 784 ; Chhipas (calenders) and Bhavsars 
(calico-printers), 41 ; Khatris (weavers of silk and cotton), 42 ; Sonis 
(gold and silversmiths), 468 ; Suthars (carpenters), 586 ; Kansaras 
(copper and brass smiths), 8 ; Luhars (blacksmiths), 270; Darjis 
(tailors), 480; Salats (masons), 160; Kumbhars (potters), 1,079; Ods 
(diggers), 54; Hajams (barbers), 540 ; Dhobhis (washermen), 179 ; 
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Pakhffis (water-drawers), 6 ; Bharwads and Bab^ris (herdsmen and 
shepherds) and Bhandaris (toddy-drawers), 695 ; Kharwas (seamen), 
536 ; Machhis (fishermen), 160 ; Golas (rice-pounders), 231 ; Bhad- 
bhujas (grain-parchers), 92 ; Purabias and Marathas, 155 ; Waghris 
(fowlers and hunters) and Eavalias (cotton-tape-makers), 232 ; Kolis, 
13,999; Bhils and Talavias, 16,178 ; Mochis (shoe-makers), 217; 
Khalpas (tanners), 723 ; despised low castes, Dhers and Bhangias, 
5,003 ; and religious beggars, 336. According to the same returns, 
the occupation of the whole population of the sub-division is as 
follows : i. Persons employed under government, or municipal, or 
other local authorities, numbering in all 1,867. ii. Professional per- 
sons, 280. iii. Persons in service, or performing personal oflBces, 
1,141. iv. Persons engaged in agriculture and with animals — faj 
cultivators, 12,716; fbj labourers, 10,116; and ('c) herdsmen and 
shepherds, 116 — in all 22,948. v. Persons engaged in commerce and 
trade, 280. vi. Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, 
and engineering operations, and engaged in the sale of articles, manu- 
factured or otherwise, prepared for consumption, 7,331. vii. Miscella- 
neous persons not classed otherwise — fa) women 7,325, and children 
24,615 — 'in all 31,940; and fh) miscellaneous persons, 1,305 — total 
32,993. 

The total number of deaths in the five years ending with 1874-75 
was 8,313, or an average yearly mortality of 1,662, or, assuming the 
figures of the census of 1872 as a basis, of 2’45 per cent of 67,743, 
the total population of the sub-division. Of the average number of 
deaths, 1,300, or 78'21 per cent, were returned as due to fever; 46, 
or 2‘76 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery; 16, or 0’96 per cent, 
to small-pox ; 34, or 2*04 per cent, to cholera ; and 243, or 14‘62 per 
cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence 
averaged 23, or 1'38 per cent, of the average mortality of the sub- 
division. During the same period the number of births is returned 
at 6,273 souls, of whom 3,384 are entered as male and 2,889 as 
female children ; or an average yearly birth-rate of 1,254, or 1‘85 per 
cent of the total population of the sub-division. 
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^ PLACES OF rWTEREST. 

’‘A'mod, north lat. 21° 59', and east long. 72° 54'. A town, 
situated about a mile to the south of the Dhadhar river, twenty-one 
miles north of Broach, and thirty miles south-west of Baroda. ' In 
1874 it contained 1,812 houses and a population of 5,325 souls, as 
compared with 1,922 houses and 4,944 inhabitants in 1848. A'mod 
is the residence of a thdkor, who owns about 21.214 acres of land, 
and has a yearly income of £8,000 (Rs. 80,000). 'The town was ori- 
ginally surrounded by a wall, which, as early as 1848, had almost 
entirely disappeared. At that time there was a small fortress, on the 
north-east corner, overhanging the tank, and fhe neighbourhoodjwas 
said to abound in ruined mosques and tombs. . A'mod is a place of 
but little trade, chiefly in cotton. There are ‘ workers in iron, who 
make good-edged tools, such as knives and razors. Besides the 
ordinary sub-divisional revenue and police oflSces, Amod is provided 
with a post office. 

Ankleswar, north lat. 21° 37', east long. 73° 2'. A town on the 
line of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India railway, about six 
miles south of Broach. It had in 1 874 a population estimated at 8,865 
souls. Since the opening of the railway the trade of the town has 
increased. Connected with Hansot, twelve miles to the west, and pro- 
vided with a road running for nine miles eastward towards Nandod 
in Rajpipla, Ankleswar has of late years become the chief mart of a 
considerable area of country. By this route timber, firewood, and 
bamboos for building purposes, wax, honey, hides, drugs, and jungle 
produce, find their way to the Ankleswar market and railway station, 
and piece-goods, metals, hardware, salt, and other necessaries of life, 
reach Nandod. Cotton is the staple article of trade, and during the 
last thirteen years the town has been supphed with three ginning- 
factories. There is also a timber trade in rafters and bamboos 
brought from the Rajpipla forests, and a small manufacture of 
country-soap, paper,^ and stone hand-mills. Besides the ordinary 
sub-divisional revenue and police offices, the town is provided with 
a subordinate judge’s court, a post office, and a dispensary. 

Ba'wa Rustam. — There are two places of Musalman resort 
dedicated to the saint Bawa Rustam, one about a mile distant from 


1 Ankleswar was in 1855 celebrated for its paper manufacture, which gave emplov 
ment to 400 people.— Dr. Buists’ notes of a visit to GujarAt in Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc. 
XIII., 77. * 
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Chap ter X IV- the village of Pariej, in the Broach sub-division, and the other, also 
Places of Interest ^^U^d Ganjalshah, at the town of Jambusar. 

Ba'wa Kpstam. The fair near Pariej lasts three days, and is held annually, on the 
22nd day of Jumadi-ul-awal ; about three thousand people are esti- 
mated to attend. It is not connected with any course of pilgrimages. 
There are rest-houses here, but capable of holding very few persons.^ 
The water-supply is defective. There are no enclosures to the 
mosque. There are two rooms, one of them being the ante-chamber : 
it is forty feet by thirty. The other room is thirty feet long, twenty 
feet wide, and six feet high. The Darga holds 76|f acres of land, 
assessed at £20 10s. 9d. (Rs. 205-6). No outbreak of cholera is 
recorded in connection with this place. 

The fair at Jambusar lasts two days, and is held once a year (on the 
13th day of Rajab). About three thousand people are estimated to 
attend. It is not connected with any course of pilgrimages. There 
are rest-houses, but capable of holding very few persons. The water- 
supply is defective. The Darga is encompassed by a mud wall, and 
the only room is thirty feet square. The Darga holds 5-|-§- acres of 
land, assessed at £4 9s. 4d. (Rs. 44-10-8), and receives a yearly cash 
allowance of £3 16s. 4d. (Rs. 38-2-8). No outbreak of cholei'a is 
recorded in connection with this fair. 


Bha'dbhut, 


_ Bha'dbliutj a Hindu place of pilgrimage in the Broach sub- 
division, on the north bank of the Narbada, about eight miles from 
Broach, is a small village of 249 houses, and a population of 796 in- 
habitants. This fair is in honour of Mahadev, under the name of 
Bhadeshwar. It takes place when Bhadarvo (August- September) is 
the intercalary month — an event that happens once in every nineteen 
or twenty years. The ceremonies continue throughout the entire 
intercalary month. On the last occasion, in 1871, the fair began on 
the 17th August, and went on till the 14th September.^ Few pil- 
grims, however, came before the 25th August, the agidras (11th day) ; 
during the next five days, or till the full moon, there was a steady 
increase, the numbers ranging from ten or twelve thousand on the 
25th, to fifty or sixty thousand on the 30th. There was then a 
falling off ; but on the_ last day, amds, of the holy month, large 
numbers again flocked in. An apothecary was placed in medical 
charge of the fair, and though the weather was hot, the health of 
the people was good. Only fourteen cases of sickness — twelve of 

dysentery, and one each of diarrhoea and fever — were recorded. A 

special police party, consisting of two mounted police, seven head- 
ers ables, and twenty-eight constables, was posted at the fair, 
ere was u little crime. The property stolen was estimated at 
s. ( s. ), and of this all but 2s. (Re. 1) was recovered. The 
ceremonies at Bhadbhut are special. They do not form part of a 


from a repo^ m other places of pilgrimage are 

OctoCfsM. Commissioner, N. D., No. 1126,®datef 24th 


“ Report of the Superintendent of Police, 23rd September 1871. 
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course of pilgrimages, and, after the holy month comes to an end. Chapter XIV. 

the visitors return to their homes. During the time of the fair the of Interest* 

pilgrims live partly in the houses of the villagers, and partly in 

tents and temporary sheds. The water is drawn from the Narbada, Bhadbhut. 

and the supply is sufficient. There is a temple at Bhadbhut, the 

ante-chamber of which is eleven and a half feet square ; and the 

inner room, entered through a door five feet high and two and a 

half feet wide, is eleven feet long by ten and a half broad. The 

temple receives a yearly grant from the British government of IS*'. 

(Rs. 9). 

Broach, north lat. 21° 42', east long. 73° 2', with a population Broach. 
of 36,932 souls and a yearly municipal revenue of £7,689 (Rs. 76,890), Description, 
is the fourth city of Gujarat, and the ninth of the Bombay presidency 
exclusive of Sind. Covering with its suburb a strip of land about 
two and a half miles long and three quarters of a mile broad. Broach 
is, by its own inhabitants, commonly spoken of as jihh, or the tongue. 

From the south bank of the Narbada, its buildings crowning the top 
and clustered on the southern slope of a high mound, the massive 
stone wall lining the river bank for about a mile, and the ruined forti- 
fications passing up the sides and encircling the top of the hill, give the 
town of Broach a marked and picturesque appearance. From the 
high ground in the fort, on every side stretches a wide open plain. 

Close at hand, to the south, the Narbada, nearly a mile across, and 
broadening as it grows more distant, passes westwards to the sea. 

To the west the groves of the well-wooded suburb of Vejalpor, and 
northwards a group of two hills, relieve the line of the level plain. 

To the north-east rows of tamarind trees mark where, a hundred years 
ago, was the nawdb’s garden, ‘ with summer pavilions, fountains, and 
canals, and abundance of oriental fruits and flowers.' To the east are 
the spots that, to a Hindu, give the town a special interest — the site 
of king Bali’s sacrifice, and the temple of Bhragu Rushi, the patron 
saint of Broach. 

The fortifications, ascribed by tradition to Sidh Raj Jaisinghji of , 

Anhilwara (1094-1143), were stregthened and rebuilt by Bahadur 
Shdh (1526-1536). In 1660, under the orders of the emperor Aurang- 
zeb, parts of the walls were thrown down ; but, twenty-five years later, 
the same monarch was forced to rebuild them to save the city from 
Maratha assaults. Of late years, except the river wall, which, built 
of large blocks of stone, is still in good repair, the fortifictions have 
been allowed to fall into disrepair, and in some places almost every 
tracaf^of them has disappeared. Broken bricks and other debris 
would seem to show , that, at least in parts, the high ground 
enclosed by the city walls is of artificial construction. At the 
same time its position, with reference to the line of small hillocks 
to the north, favours the opinion that it was the rising ground 
on the river bank that tempted the early colonists to settle at 
Broach. In the city the streets are narrow, and some of them steep. 

The houses are plain, generally two stories high, with walls of 
brick and tiled roofs. Some large family mansions, said to have 
been built in 1790, the year of the great famine, ornament the 
eastern part of the city. Of these, the residence of Lallubhai, the 
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Cha pter XIY. farmer of the Broach revenue, is, perhaps, the finest, with a front of 
Places of Interest. wood, for richness of design, equalled by but few private 

Bkoa buildings in Surat or Ahmedabad, In the suburbs the houses are 

® meaner in appearance, many of them not more than one story high, 

and with walls of wattle and daub. These suburbs extend over an 
area of more than two and a half square miles, including in all six 
villages — Vejalpor to the westj Dungri to the north-west; Ali to the 
north; Kanbiwaga and Kasak to the north-east ; and Mojampor to the 
east. Near the villages of Vejalpor, the western suburb, where, in 
Mr. Forbes’ time (1780), several of the factors had their country- 
houses, three or four of the European residents of Broach at present 
live. Here, too, is the Musalman Idga, and near the river bank 
several of the early cotton-factories, built before the opening of the 
railway. This suburb is connected with the town by a road running 
eastward, which, passing through the Katappor market-place, enters 
the city of Broach by a steep, paved ascent. Another road, skirting 
the north of the suburb, passes on a high level eastwards for about 
a mile and a half towards the railway station. Beyond Vejalpor 
this line continues for about half a mile to the west, turning down 
towards the river, where, at a high point on the northern bank, seats 
have been placed — a favourite evening resort for the European and 
richer class of native townsmen, especially Parsis. Eastward from 
the town a road passes along the bank of the river, through the 
village of Mojampor, towards Sukaltirth. The eastern suburb has 
almost entirely a religious character, consisting of the resting-places 
provided for the devotees who come to visit the different shrines. 
On the way to this suburb is a handsome reservoir, the Ratan tank, 
repaired about a century ago during Lallubhai’s administration. 


X '^The city of Broach was, according to the local legend, originally 
fotmded by the sage Bhragu, and so was called Bhragupor, or Bhragu’s 
city. To their patron saint the people of the town owe a lasting debt 
of gratitude, for, by the exercise of his power, he induced the waters 
of the Narbada to leave their old bed, about three miles to the south, 
and come to flow close by the new settlement. In the first century 
of the Christian era, the sage’s settlement had given its name to a 
large province,^ and the colony had become one of the chief porta in 
Western India. Two hundred years later it was the capital of a 
Rajput king, by religion a Jain ; and, in the early part of the seventh 
century, is said by the Chinese pilgrim, Hiouen Thsang, to have con- 
tained ten convents with 300 monks, and ten temples. Half a cen- 
tury later Broach was a town of sufficient importance to attract 
some of the earliest of the Musalman expeditions against Western 
India. Under the Rajput rulers of Anhilwara (746-1300), Broach 
(Bhragupor) was one of the ports of that kingdom.^ Early in the 
e eventh century Broach is mentioned as one of the capitals of Lardesa,® 
and about the middle of the twelfth century (1153) is described as a 
8 a ion for ships coming from China and Sind, a large city, beautiful. 


'Vincent’s Periplus, H, 395. 

, Fragments, 182, 207, 212. 

A1 Biruni (1030) in Reinauds’ Fragments, 245. 
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and well built in bricks and plaster ; its people rich, trading, and 
enterprising in speculation and distant expeditions^ During the 
troubles that followed the overthrow of the Anhilwara kings, the 
city would seem to have changed hands on more than one occasion. 
But, with the exception of two years (153 t-15o()), during which it 
was held by the officers of the emperor Humayun, Broach remained 
for about two hundred years (1391-1572) under the Musalman kings 
of Ahmedabad. During the sixteenth century the city was twice 
(1536 and 1546) plundex-ed by the Portuguese, who, in 1546, except 
for its streets, ‘ so narrow that two horsemen could not pass through 
them at the same time, admired the city, with its castle-like 
Lisbon, its magnificent and lofty houses with their costly lattices ; the 
famous ivory and black-wood workshops ; and its townsmen well 
skilled in mechanics, chiefly weavers, who made the finest cloth in 
the world.’ * In 1573 Broach passed into the hands of the emperor 
Akbar. Ten years later-Muzafar Shah recovered the city, but held it 
only for a few months, when it again came into the possession of the 
emperor of Delhi. In 1614 Broach was for a third time plundered 
by the Portuguese.® In 1616 a British factory and in 1617 a Dutch 
factory, were established at Broach. In 1660 a portion of thefoi’tifi- 
cations of the city was razed to the ground by the order of the emperor 
Auraugzeb. In this defenceless state it was twice, in 1675 and 1686, 
plundered by the Marathas. After the second exploit, Anrangzeb 
ordered the walls to be rebuilt and the city named Sukhabad. In 
1736 the Musalman commandant of the port was, by Nizam-ul-mulk, 
raised to the rank of ‘ nawab.’ His family continued to maintain 
themselves in a position of almost complete independence till, in 
1772, the city was captured by the English. The considerable demand 
for its cloth, and the recently established export trade in raw cotton 
to China, combined, during the first period of English rule, to make 
Broach the centre of a large and prosperous trade. Five years after 
its transfer to Sindia (1788), though ‘not so flourishing as it had 
been under the English,’ Broach was still a place of much trade, the 
streets ‘ swarming with Arabs, Moghals, and many tribes of Gentoos.’ 
Cloth of various kinds was the great manufacture and export.'* 
Though, after its final acquisition by the English (1803), its trade 
continued gradually to decline, Broach remained for many years a 
place of consequence. About the year 1820 began a period of de- 
pression that lasted for about twenty-five years. At its close Broach 
Was almost without trade, its chief export nearly unsaleable, and 
both its cultivators and traders, for the most part, sunk in debt. In 
1850 the value of its exports began to increase, and, from different 
causes, continued to rise till, in 1864, comfort, wealth, and extrava- 
gance had spread to almost all classes. During the past ten years, 
though the wealth of its people has greatly declined. Broach is still a 
place of active trade, distinguished by the number and the success 
of its cotton-spinning and other steamfactories. 


^ Jaubert’s Edreai (1153), 176. 

® Decadaa de Couto, 'V., 325. 

® Parria, in Kerr, VI., 499. 

* Hove’s Tours— Bom. Govt. Sel. XVI., 172. 
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Bkoach. 

Population. 


Houses. 


Manufactures, 


Trade, 


The earliest recorded census was taken in 1777, when the town 
contained 50,000 inhabitants, of whom 30,000 lived within and 20,000 
without the walls.' In 1812 the total population had fallen to 32,710, 
of whom 19,836 were Hindus, 9,888 Musalmans, and 2,992 Parsis.^ 
In 1846 the corresponding returns give a total population of 31,550 
souls, of whom 19,374 were Hindus, 9,729 Musalmans, 1,823 Parsis, 
and twenty-four Christians. In 1851 there were 31,700 souls, of 
whom 21,071 were Hindus, 8,772 Musalmans, 1,835 Parsis, and 
twenty -two Christians. In 1872 the total population had risen to 
36,932 souls, of whom 23,971 were Hindus, 10,733 Musalmans, 2,173 
Parsis, and fifty-five Christians. Of the population, the only classes 
calling for special notice are, among Hindus, the Bhargav Brahmans, 
who are said to be descendants of the sage Bhragu. Parsis, also, from 
the number and age of their towers of silence, would seem to have 
settled at Broach soon after their arrival in Gujarat (llth century). 
Formerly ship-builders and skilled weavers, they suffered from the 
decay of both trades, and many have abandoned Broach for Bombay. 
The Brahma-Kshatris are influential and prosperous. The greater 
number and most wealthy of the mercantile classes are Phravaks. 
The Musalmans are, for the most part, in a very poor condition. 

Of a total of 10,443 buildings, the town and suburbs contain 
seventy-one superior dwellings of three and more than three stories ; 
661 substantial buildings of two stories; 3,221 fairly substantial 
buildings of one story ; 2,838 fairly substantial buildings with a 
ground-floor only ; and 2,854 common mud buildings and huts. Be- 
sides dwelling-houses, there were nineteen factories and 1,278 shops.® 

Hand-loom weaving is still, to a small extent, carried on. The work- 
men are chiefly Musalmans and Parsis, and the goods manufactured 
are napkins, and coverlets of cotton and silk. The weaving of silk 
sashes, mdigo-dyeing, and calico-printing, almost exhaust the list of 
the older industries of the town of Broach. The new occupations 
developed by the introduction of steam are, however, the chief indus- 
trial interest of the town. 


ViAas. 


1868... 

1869.. . 

1870.. . 

1871.. . 

1872.. . 
1873 .. 

1874.. . 


For the last 100 years Broach trade has been almost entirely local. 

The traflSc by 
sea bas greatly 
fallen off ; the 
returns for 1874 
showing a total 
value of exports 
and imports of 
£227,409 (Rs. 
22,74,090), as 
compared with 
£497,383 (Rs. 
49,73,830), the 
with £764,156 
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Goods 
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gers. 

Goods. 

Passen- 

gers. 

11,264 

9,368 

14,234 

10,893 

13,777 

16,726 

20,203 

93,890 

114,699 

122,186 

118,820 

107,525 

116,290 

107,743 

26,356 

18,031 

20,470 

16,533 

20,588 

20,317 

22,710 

90,892 

112,792 

120,143 

117.532 

105,572 

124,094 

108,467 

37,620 

27,399 

34,704 

27,426 

34,365 

37,043 

42,913 

184,782 

227,491 

242,328 

236,352 

213.097 

240,384 

216,210 


corresponding yearly average from 1865 to 1870, 


luarca i»75, gf the Broach city survey otBcer. 
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(Rs. 76,41,560) from 1856 to 1862, and with £440,177 (Rs. 44,91,770) Chapter XIV. 
from 1837 to 1847. On the other hand, since the opening of the pjo-jg. nf TTitrrnrf 
railway, the land traffic has increased, the returns for the Broach 
station showing an advance in passenger traffic from 184,782 in Broach. 

1868 to 216,210 in 1874, while during the same time a rise from 
37,620 tons to 42,913 tons in the quantity of goods carried. 

The principal public buildings within the fort are the collector’s Public buildings, 
office j the civil courts ; the Dutch factory ; the jail ; the civil hos- 
pital; the English church; the municipal office and Broach library; 
the English school ; the vernacular school ; the municipal market, 
outside of the fort, to the west, near the middle of the Kattapor 
market-place ; the custom-house, not far from the market, on the bank 
of the river, near the south-western corner of the city; the head-quarter 
{sadar) distillerys on the river bank, in the viUage of Vejalpor ; 
travellers’ rest-house, not now used, within the limits of the A'li 
suburb; and the railway station and rest-house to the north-east of the 
town. 


Of medical institutions the chief is the civil hospital, one of the Hospitals, 
finest buildings in Broach, situated on the high ground towards the 
western side of the fort. This hospital was completed in the year 
1872 at a cost of £6,700 (Rs. 67,000), and is provided with accommo- 
dation for thirty-five in-door patients. The total amount expended 
in erecting this building was made up of a grant of £3,500 (Rs. 35,000) 
from government ; £2,500 (Rs. 25,000) from Mr. Sorabji Jamsedji 
Jnibhai, a well known Bombay merchant; £400 (Rs. 4,000) from 
the local fund committee ; and £300 (Rs. 3,000) from municipal funds. 

There are four institutions for feeding beggars. Of these, one is sup- 
ported by a Wania,one by Khedawal Brahmans, one by the trade guild, 
or mahdjan, and one by Parsis. The only hospital for animals in the 
district is ihepdnjrdpol at Broach. With the exception of asses, which 
are rarely sent, all domestic animals, and such as are not of a venomous 
or cruel nature, when maimed, diseased, or considerably advanced 
in age, are received in this hospital. Should a mare foal, or a cow or 
a she-bufEalo calf, while she is in the hospital, the young animal is 
never sold, but, when grown up, it is made to do some light work 
ihe Broach hospital was established in 1790, when Lallubhai, the 
may mitdar, farmed the revenues of the district. He made this an 
excuse for levying a special hospital cess, the receipts of which are 
said to have been considerably more than the amount actually spent 
on the chanty. At present (1875) the hospital contains 239 animals. 

Ut thrae, four are horses, twenty-six cows, thirty-four calves, fifty-five 
bullocks, seven bulls, forty-three buffaloes, one camel, twenty-two 
goats and thirty-seven fowls. Besides there is a great store of grain- 
intesting vermin, which a man daily collects from house to house 
and bnngs to the hospital, where they are let loose in a granary 
with a small quantity of grain for them to eat and live upon It is 
said that, formerly bugs were allowed to remain in unused cots for 
about SIX weeks at a time, the limit, it was supposed, of their power 


' Bombay Secretariat Records, Diary 45 of 1805. 
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Chapter XIV, qJ supporting life without food , and then Kolis or other low-caste 
Places of Interest. were paid from 6d. to la. (4 as. to 8 as.) to lie on the cots for 

hours together for the hungry insects to feed upon4 Green grass 
Broach. grain, oats, and millet of the common sort are used in the 

hospital. The average daily consumption is said to be 1,700 bundles 
of grass and forty pounds of grain. Animals that can oat neither 
grass nor grain are fod with a mixture of millet-flour, molasses, and 
clarified butter, called kider. The yearly cost of this establishment 
is said to be £530 (Rs. 5,300). These charges are met by receipts 
from various sources as shown below : — 

Es. £■ 

Cess, at id. fl anna) per cotton bale and other articles of 
merchaiidiso ... ... ... ... ... 3,700 370 

Coiitributiou from Bombay hospital for animals ... ... 500 50 

Admission fees, rents on land, and sale proceeds of milk and 

other articles ... ... ... ... 800 80 

Total... 5,000 500 

Gifts of grass, cotton-seeds, oil-cake, and grain are also occasionally 
received, and when the expenditure exceeds the income, the deficit 
is made up by donations. The institution is generally managed, as 
an honorary task, by one of the chief merchants of the town. The 
admission fee, which is, as a rule, compulsory only in the case of 
quadrupeds brought to the hospital by Hindus, is fixed at 2s. 6d. 
(Rs. 1-4) to meet their burial expenses. Birds and fowls are admitted 
free of charge. Animals are received, however sick they may be. 
All possible care is taken of them, and proper medicines adminis^. 
tered by the hospital attendants until the animal becomes better, or 
dies. 

The lodges, or wadis, in which caste dinners are given, the only 
places of entertainment in Broach, are twelve in number, of which 
nine belong to Hindus, twotoParsis, and one to Bohoras of the Davdi 
class. These lodges can accommodate from 200 to 1,500 guests, and 
have an an average room for a party of 450 persons, They are chiefly 
used during the rainy months. 

MusalmAn mosques. ; Within the walls the chief places of interest are the Jama Masjid, 
a'fiiagnificent specimen of an early mosque, composed almost en- 
tirely of pillars taken from Hindu temples on the site of one of 
which it stands. At present the building is falling into decay, and is 
used chiefly as a rest-house for Muhammadan mendicants.^ Another 
Musalman building of some interest is the Idrus mosque. This build- 
ing was raised over the tomb of an ancestor of Syed Hussein Idrus, 
O.S.I., of Surat. Besides the principal tomb, there is, in the south of 
the enclosure, a small mausoleum, where lie the remains of some of 
the nawabs of Broach. The tombs are surrounded by lattice-work 


deniSmlwrt y . O-^gton tells (Voyage to Surat). Its truth has been 

2 If. but It IS generaUy believed both in Surat and Broach. 

Jama blLiid European troops were quartered in the 

legible. _ wo oi their names scratched in the marble door way are still 
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covered with plates of silver, which would seem to be the origin of 
the title ‘ silver , ' formerly applied to this mosque.^ The only other 
building of antiquarian interest is the Madresa Darga, of which the 
pillars are Hindu, 

About two hundred yards from the bastion, at the north-west 
corner of the fort, is the tomb of Brigadier David Wcdderbirrn, who 
was killed at the siege of Broach on November the 14th, 1772. The 
tomb is of brick, seven feet eleven inches long, three feet three 
inches broad, and three feet high. A large slab placed over the 
grave bears the following inscription : “ Here lies the body of 
Brigadier-General David Wedderburn, Commander-in- Chief of the 
Honourable Company’s Forces under the Presidency of Bombay. 
The following letter from one of the first Generals of the age is a 
most honourable testimony of his very superior military abilities ” ; — 

“ St. James, July 26ih, 1861. Tliis day at noon arrived Major 
Wedderburn, dispatched by Prince Ferdinand, on Thursday last, the 
Cth instant, with the following letter from His Most Supremo High- 
ness to His Majesty : ‘ I have the honour to congratulate your Majesty 
upon a very signal advantage which your Majesty’s Arms have this 
day gained. It is impossible for me to set down every particular of 
this glorious day. The bearer of this, an oflBcer of distinguished 
merit, and who has greatly contributed to the happy success of this 
day, will give your Majesty an exact account of it, I have the 
honour to recommend him to your Majesty’s Royal favour. (Dated) 
Upon the field of Kirk Denkun (?), not far from the Hillock, the 16th 
July 1761, at 11 o’clock in the forenoon. — Ferdinand, Duke of Bruns- 
wick and Luxenburg.’ As a proof of His Royal Master’s entire appro- 
bation of his services in Germany, he received a purse of a thousand 
pounds, was made Major Commandant of a Battalion when little more 
than of age. He was made Lieutenant-Colonel in 1762, Colonel and 
Brigadier-General in India in March 1 770. Honourable, candid, just, 
and sincere, his conduct throughout life in his public and private 
capacity reflects the highest honour on his memory; the very essential 
advantages which the Company h- ’o reaped from the exertion of his 
talents, since he has had the chiei command of the troops, are incon- 
testable proofs of his abilities in his public capacity ; in his private 
character words would poorly describe the excellence of his heart. 
Replete with virtues, which did honour to humanity, he lived loved, 
revered, and respected by his friends and acquaintances, and he fell 
most sincerely and universally regretted and lamented by all degrees 
of people. He was killed under the walls of Broach, November 
14th, 1772, Hltat 32 years and 8 months. With the deepest sor- 
row for his death, the siucerest veneration, regard, and attachment 
to his memory, the above is inscribed by his Aide-de-Camp and 
Secretary. 

(Signed) Alexander Maclellen. 

(Signed) John Mackenzie.” 


^ Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, II.j UL 
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- ... The chief places of interest in the suburbs and country near 

Places of Interest, “roach are outside of the eastern gate on the bank of the river, the 

Broach. , ^ foundation of 

town. The old temple of Somnath, near the Jahadeshvar gate, is 
site of king Bab a ten-horse sacrifice. This is the Hindus’ e 
sacred burning-ground. 

B4wa Eahan . r\ • • , 

_ Un a rising ground, about a mile to the north of the city, stands 

is ITd I Bawa Rahan or Baba Rahan. This tomb, which 

«nw ^ of the eleventh century, is 

Mr ^ mto decay. “This grand mausoleum,” writes 

whoro the Saracenic or Moorish style of architecture, 

dompM arches form corridors, and support several largo 

ma“Setombs“ ornamented,'^ which cover the 

Pir Chatar. East of Bawa Rahan and about one and a half miles to the north- 

Thk 1 another old Musalman tomb sacred to Pir Chatar. 

was ormerly famous for a miraculous cistern of water. 


gained so muoh*’merit^ha’t^h»*^^^ performed the ceremony of a ten-horse sacrifice, and 
Lvtrse ^fpr^v^nt tht the '"hole of the 

dwarf, and asked the kintr fnr m the form of Wkman, a BrAhman 

half paces. The kine vranted could step across in thiee and a 

whole earth : with his second th/at'* ^ the god, with his first pace, included the 
There remained therefore tho with his third the parts under the earth, 

ofiered his head as forfeit ’ WAmn„ pace unprovided for. For this deficiency Balirij 
under the ground. Balirii pleaded foot upon BalirAj’s head, and drove him 

some favour. Wiman accordinvlv Pfayed the god to grant him 

come to an end Balirii should when Indra’s term of rule should 

with Balirii for four months in ea ®‘f him- Wiman further agreed to come and stay 
nth to Kirt^ Shurmh rains-fromA'shid Shud 

marriage or thread ceremonies The* these months, therefore, Hindus perform no 
beneath the ground is not markerl h, ^ where Balirij is scid to have been forced 
each month — the Agiiras 11th dav ^ special temple or shrine. On two days in 

of a month falls on fMonday? Amis (when the last day 

a ivionciayj—the spot is considered especially sacred. 

For^s Oriental Memoirs, II 252 Tho f ii • • 

■whose life the building and fair coinfn*>m^,.if f^lhiTving is the story of the saint, 
era, pd 492 of the Muh^ad^Sf^i ‘he year 1078 of the Christian 

rei^med undisturbed in tto nS; nf'^ W' government of the Hindu kings 

E^an, came into the Broach country ® Musalmin saint, called Biwa 

and demises to convert the Hin^Q +vv*t , , S^ci-d, accompanied by a number of 
Muhammadan champions, not trustine to saint, like many other 

the sword of intolerant zeal to increa£. +T,o P®’™*sive powers of eloquence, drew 
such disturbances in the province that tlie ri of true believers, and caused 

oppose him with a considerable IotcL ^''oach sent his son Eaikaran to 

tend with so powerful an antagonist enterld ‘hinking it prudent to con- 

converted him to the tene^, ""‘h ‘he young prince, 

dan MiAammad. By their united end Kordn, and gave him the name 

religion and S® ®haga, the rdja’s 

But as t^^ converts, left the shrine of Brahma^ Hmdns, following the example 

tte'^st^e™ T peaceable of ^ relT<rio^i,'’®®i^“® ‘‘'s^’Ples of Bdwa Eahan. 

toe most cruel purposes, when ambition ,n+ been too often perverted to 

^rnimpus effects, so it was v^ltsl MuT*’ zeal hav^^^^^ 
forpttmg eveiy moral and filial ,h,S f "hammadans ; for the prince of Broach 

father, and was 

^foT^tronhe who feU in ton f ^ ’^"‘hes of himself, 

buried on the sacierLunt.” P®®®‘> ""“h ‘he’^gT^i^^dfoTht d^ w*^« 
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which, though of no great size, only five feet long by two feet wide, 
remained always full to the brim, however much water was taken 
from it. Several elephants, it is said, were once brought to drain 
the cistern dry, but to no purpose. 

In the western suburb, near the village of Vejalpor, are two tombs. 
One of them is the tomb of Captain William Sempie, who was killed 
at the seige of Broach in 1803. The tomb is of brick, strongly built. 
In length it is six foot seven inches, in breadth seven feet two 
inches, and in height three feet eight inches The inscription is as 
follows : — 


Beneatli this stone 
are deposited the remains of 
Capt.ain William Sempie, 
of Her Majesty’s 8t)th Regiment, 
who was killed by a 
camion shot 
at the siege of 
Broach 

on the 25th of August 
1803. 

Universally and most sincerely 
regretted by his 
brother officers. 

The other tomb is in a Bohora’s garden, behind the Idga. It is 
erected to a Portuguese ofificer, who would also seem to have taken 
a part in the siege of Broach in 1803. Over the grave is a small 
marble slab with the following inscription : — 

Monsieur Francois Montreaux, 

Capitao e Comandante de hum 
Partido do Pessua Empunem, 

Pilho de Agostin. 

Ho Bossui Montriaux M.ahor fui sipul- 
tado Emos 14 de Octobre 1803.* 

About a mile west of the village of Vejalpor are a few rather large 
and massive tombs, raised to members of the Dutch factory. These 
monuments bear dates ranging from 1654 to 1770. 

Beyond the Dutch tombs are the Parsi towers of silence. Of 
these there are five, — four old and disused, and the fifth lately built 
by a rich Parsi merchant of Bombay. 


A survey of the city of Broach was in 1866 undertaken with the 
view of determining what lands belonged to private individuals and 
what were the property of the state. The following statement shows 
in detail the distribution of the lands contained within the muni- 
cipal limits : — 


* Translation. — Mr. Francis Montreaux, Captain and Commander of the battalion 
of the Peshwa in Poona, son of Agostin J^ssui Montriaux, Major, was buried here, 
14th October 1803. 
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Statement showing the ilistribuiion of the Surveyed Lands. 



Private Land. 

Government Land. 


Total area sur- i 
veyed. 

Building sites, I 
&c. 

j 

Lands pacing 
summary settle- 
ment. 

Official sites, i.e., 
Got eminent and | 
Railway buildings. | 

Occupied or 
' assigned land. 

Vacant, for sale 
or lease. 

Sq. yds. 

Sq. yds. 

Sq. yds. 

Sq. yds. 

Sq. yds. 

Sq. yds. 

5,218,367 

1,163,045 

1,096,970 

126,963 

2,632,987 

198,402 


This survey, begun on the 1st February 1866, was complctetl, 
on the I5th October 1874, at a total cost of £10,784 (Rs. 1,0^,840), 
of which £5,711 8s. (Rs. 57,114) were paid by the state and 
£5,072 12s. (Rs. 50,726) by the Broach municipality. The profits from 
the levy of title-deed fees and the value of the state land reclaimed 
from private possession up to 15th February 1875 amounted alto- 
gether to £15,383 4s. (Rs. 1,53,832), showing a balance in favour of 
the survey operations of £4,599 4s. (Rs. 45,992). 

In the year 1852 a municipality was established at Broach, includ- 
ing the suburbs, as well as the portions of the city lying within the 
line of the walls. The total income of the municipality aniounted 
in 1875 to £7,689 4s. (Rs. 76,892), and the expenditure during the 
same year to £5,320 6s. (Rs. 53,203), The incidence of taxation was 
4s. l|d. (Rs. 2-1-2) per head of the population. The chief works 
carried out by the municipal authorities have been the high level 
road running from the railway station at the north-east of the town, 
westwards, to the river bank, about half a mile beyond the village of 
Vejalpor, a distance of about two miles. This road, which was con- 
structed at a cost of £8,300 (Rs. 83,000), was completed in the 
year 1 869, and has proved of much service to the cotton trade. The 
other large works on which municipal funds have been spent, are the 
Katappor slope, the main entrance to the fort on the north side, and 
the Katappor road between the village of Vejalpor and the fort. A 
municipal market, containing 288 stalls, has also been established in 
Katappor. The chief streets are watered and lighted with kerosino 
lamps, and six fire-engines are distributed over five stations. For 
sanitary purposes twelve public latrines have been established. The 
drinking-water of the inhabitants of the intra-mural parts of the town 
is almost all taken from the Narbada. There are but few wells in this 
part of the city, and few house cisterns for the storage of rain water. 

Dehega'in, on the left bank of the Mahi, about a mile from the 
mouth of the river, contains 691 houses and a population of 2,331 
souls. Dehegdm is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari as one of the 
ports of Broach. The average annual value of trade of the port of 

ending 1871-72 is returned at £5,135 (Rs. 
51,350) of export and £8,972 (Rs. 89,720) of import. 

JL. right bank of the Narbada, about three miles 

from the river and twenty-six miles west of Broach, contains 618 
houses and a population of 2,092 souls. Dehej was the chief town 
of a small revenue division of twelve villages that came under British 
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tale in 1780. It was restored to the Marathas in 1783, and in 1817, 
under the terms of the treaty of Poona, was again recovered by the 
English. The port of Dehej, opening from the Gulf of Cambay on 
the west of the town, though convenient of approach, does not admit 
boats of more than 53 J tons (150 khdmiis) burden. Dehej is men- 
tioned in the Ain-i-Akbari as one of the ports of the Broach district, 
but for many years its trade has become very small. In 1804 the 
port was closed, and opened again in 1819. The average annual 
Value of trade at the port of Dehej for five years ending 1871-72 is 
returned at £6,774 (Rs. 67,740) of export and £53 (Rs. 530) of 
import. 

Dovjagan, a place of Hindu pilgrimage in the Jambusar sub- 
division, about three-fourths of a mile distant from the village of Nara, 
at the mouth of the Dhadhar river. This village contains 300 houses 
and 1,200 inhabitants. There are no special municipal arrangements 
in connection with the fair. The fair lasts one day, and is held 
twice a year, in November (Kartak Shud 15) and April (Chaitra Shud 
15). About 2,000 people are estimated to attend on each occasion. It 
is not connected with any course of pilgrimages. There are rest- 
houses for a few of the visitors only, and, being near the sea, the 
supply of drinking water at Devjagan is defective. What there is, 
is drawn from wells situated in the villages near the place of pil- 
grimage. At Devjagan the temple is enclosed by a wall measuring 
eighty feet from north to south, and 100 feet from east to west. It 
consists of one room, about twenty-five feet by eighteen. The 
temple holds land free of rent 1,561 f acres in area, and assessed at 
£34 7s. (Rs. 343-8). The fairs at Devjagan have, as far as is known, 
been free from any outbreak of cholera. 

Gajera, on the north-eastem frontier of the Broach district, 
about" six miles north-east of Jambusar, contains (1874) 1,349 houses 
with a population of 4,037 souls. In 1 788 Gajera, then protected by 
a wall, was described as ‘ the first town in these districts for elegant 
houses and magnificent buildings.'^ In 1849 the place contained 
1,175 houses, of which 329 were deserted, and a population of 3,654 
souls. At that time the walls had already been allowed to fall into 
decay, though the memory of attacks of freebooters was still fresh 
in^e people’s minds.^ 

SGS'Udlia'r, on the left bank of the Dhadhar river, about four miles 
and a half from the Gulf of Cambay, though now a village of only 240 
houses, with a population of 810 souls, is said at one time to have been 
a maritime city of some consequence. This is perhaps the Kandhar 
on the Gulf of Cambay, said to have been attacked by the Musalmans 
in one of their early expeditions against Western India, when the 
temple ‘ bodd’ was destroyed, and a mosque built in its place.® At the 
close of the sixteenth century Gandhar (Kandhar) is mentioned as one 


1 Hov4’a Tours, 91. 

* Mr. Kichardson’s report, dated Febi-uary 2, 1848. 
3 Reinaud’a Fragments, 212. 
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of the ports connected with the emporium of Broach.^ About the 
same time (1546) the city was taken without any resistance, and de- 
stroyed by the Portuguese in one of their pillaging expeditions along 
the shores of the Gulf of Cambay.* After the destruction of the 
town by the Portuguese, the people of Gandhar are said to have 
gone and settled at Jambusar. According to a local legend the raja 
of Gandhar, by his devotion to the worship of the sea, gained a pro- 
mise that, if he ever stood in need of help, the sea-god would come to 
his assistance. After some time the king, wishing to test whether 
the god would keep to his promise, called upon him to come. The 
god appeared, but, enraged with the king’s want of faith, sent a mighty 
flood, which overflowed the whole city. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century the place was plundered and burnt by pirates from 
near Cambay, and in 1790 the lands were overflowed by a very high 
tide. Owing to the failure of the rains in the next season, the salt 
was not washed out, and, sinking into the land, did it lasting harm. 
When surveyed in 1820 the village lands were said to have been 
uncultivated for fifty years.® At the town itself elevated mounds 
of brick and stone, as well as innumerable foundations excavated for 
building material, or in the hope of finding treasure, were found 
scattered over a space three miles in circumference. Remains of 
former prosperity were also noticed in noble tanks at the neighbour- 
ing village of J^eswan, as well as of a stone bridge and rich tombs 
of Chanchwal. At Gandhar and in its neighbourhood salt was for- 
merly manufactured, but the salt-pans have been closed since 1 868. 
r as 1820 trade had almost entirely deserted the port of 

Gandhar. During the eleven years before the territory came into 
the possession of the British, only six vessels had, on an average, in 
each year visited the port. The average yearly amount of customs 
tor the same period was £65 18s. (Rs. 659). 


Gangwa is a place of Hindu pilgrimage in the Jambusar sub- 
division, almut one and a half miles distant from the village of 
special municipal arrangements in connection 
Ix • T ^ idols have no specified names. As the sea in 

this place is held sacred, pilgrims do not bathe in it, but make use of 
ewaer o wells. The fair, like that at Devjagan, lasts one day, 

November (Kartak Shud 15) and April 
ear'll neea ’ t}'- people are estimated to attend on 

There t. Connected with any course of pilgrimages. 

LnnTv frn^ the "risitors ; but thT water- 

L ScWd bv"? 11 At Gangwa the temple 

150 from east ™CM^ng 200 feet from north to south, and 

feet bv fifteen Th^ \ t^'**tding consists of one room, twenty 
teetby fifteen. The temple of Gangwa holds land free of rent 


’ Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, II., eg (1596). 

Cambay is ™ade.’— beautiful cloth of 
,’ColonelWilliains’8 Memoir TT 

1820, Broach record-room. ’ Remark Book of Survey Officers, 1818 to 
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196|^ acres in area, and assessed at £32 6d. (Rs. 320-4). No ont- 
break of cholera is recorded here. 

Ha'nsot, north lat. 21° 32', east long. 72*50'. About four miles 
from the left bank of the Narbada, and about fifteen miles south- 
west of Broach, contains (1874) 1,322 hou.ses and a population of 
4,102 souls. Hansot, which was formerly the chief town of the 
sub-division of that name, was first brought under British rule in 
1775, was given back to the Peshwa in 1783, and was again restored 
to the British in 1803 under the terms of the treaty of Bassein. 
The seat of an independent revenue officer till 1869, Hansot was in 
that year, for fiscal pusposes, made a part of the Ankleswar sub- 
division. In the end of the sixteenth century there was a park near 
Hansot, abounding with deer and other game, eight kos (twelve 
miles) long and four kos (six miles) broad, perfectly level, and covered 
with verdure.^ As the chief town of the subordinate division Hansot 
contains the oflS.ce of a mahalkari, a post office, and a dispensary. 

Jambusar, in north lat. 22° 6' and east long. 73° 3', covering 
am area of about two miles, contained in 1872 a population of 
14,924 inhabitants. The town is situated about five miles north of 
the Dhadhar river on a slight elevation. The soil in the neighbour- 
hood is of the light, govdt, variety, and the town is surrounded by 
groves of rich and weU-grown trees. To the north of the town is a 
lake of considerable size sacred to Nageshwar, or the snake-god, 
with richly-wooded banks, and in the centre of the water a small 
island about forty feet in diameter overgrown with mango and 
other trees. Formerly the town was protected by a wall built partly 
of brick and partly of mud. But as early as 1849 the wall was in 
ruins, and now the traces of it have almost entirely disappeared. 
In the town is a strong thdna, or native-built fort, erected by Mr. 
Callender when Jambusar was held by the British from 1772 to 
1783. This fort furnishes accommodation for the treasury, the civil 
courts, and other government offices. The houses, of which there 
are 4,275 in all — including 2,690 of the first, 1,360 of the second, 
and 225 of the third class — are well built, and some of them are large 
and lofty. 

Jambusar, which is said to have been a place of trade from 
very early times, was, together with the lands of the sub-division of 
the same name, first handed over to the British in 1 7 7.5 by Raghu- 
nathrav. Afterwards when, under the terms of the treaty of Pu- 
randhar, the alliance between Raghunathrav and the British came to 
an end, Jambusar was continued to the British by the government 
at Poona as security for the payment by the Peshwa of a sum of 
twelve lakhs (£120,000). As this money was not paid, Jambusar 
remained in the possession of the British till, in 1783, it was re- 
stored to the Peshwa. 'Phe town remained under Maratha rule till, 
in 1817, under the terms of the treaty of Poona, it was finally handed 
over to the British. 
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1 Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, II., 66. 
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Since it first came under British rulej the importance of Jambu- 
sar as a centre of trade would seem, on the whole, to have fallen 
off.^ In 1777 Mr. Callender, at that time collector of Jambusar, 
estimated its population at from twenty to twenty-five thousand 
souls, but this was only a rough calculation, as no special enumera- 
tion had then been made. In 1788 Dr. Hovd described the streets 
as containing ‘ elegant houses, some no less than three stories high, 
and very neat in regard to cleanliness.' Indigo was then one of 
the chief articles of trade.^ In 1817 the survey officers found that 
the town contained 3,658 houses and a population of 10,474 souls. 
Of the population three-fourths were said to be Hindus and the 
remainder Musalmans. Of the Hindus, Brahmans numbered 1,278 ; 
Kanbis and Kachhias (market-gardeners), 1,826 ; and Wanias, ‘the 
most numerous, wealthy, and apparently flourishing’ class of the inha- 
bitants, 2,569. The Wanias were at that time the conductors of, 
and agents for, the extensive trade carried on with the interior parts 
of the country through the port of Tankari. The town was then 
(1817) said to be compact and well built, the population apparently 
wanting for space. In 1849 the population was returned at 12,051 
souls, and the town was said to contain 3,460 houses, 2,365 of the 
better and 1,095 of the inferior sort. Though the population would 
seem since 181 7 to have increased, a considerable number of the houses 
were said to be deserted.* The census returns of 1872 showed a 
total population of 14,924 souls, of whom 12,052, or 80’ 74 per cent, 
were Hmdus ; 2,841, or 19’03per cent, Musalmans j and thirty-one 
belonged to other classes, of whom four were Christians. 


In former times when Tankari, ten miles south-west of Jambusar, 
was a port of but little less consequence than Broach, Jambusar 
was a town of considerable trade. Of late years, since the open- 
ing of the railway (1861), the traffic by sea at Tankari has much 
tallen on, the returns showing an estimated value of the goods 
exported and imported in 1874 of £163,888 (Rs. 16,38,880) as com- 
pared with £700,914 (Rs. 70,09,140), the corresponding average 
year y eotimate between 1837 and 1847. On the other hand, Jam- 
usar is on y eighteen miles distant from the Palei station on the 
®'^d Central India railway, and as roads have re- 
made connecting Jambusar both with Palei and Broach 
nlapp nf t traffic by land has to some extent taken the 

Snneofed ^he chief industries of the town are 

nreS ^he exports in a halt- 

ed to 14,963 bEt2%^“i^g7^^Tnra''® an average amount- 

arecarriedontoasmaflSenf^and'th* leather and calico-pnntmg 
ivory, armlets, and toys. ^ manufactures of 


• Hove’s Tours, 91. 


« Mr. Davies’ Statistical Account, 1849. 
Wthes^Sion"(SejJ*^ hom places other 


than Jambusar booked 
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The tank and the fort are the chief places of interest at Jambusar. 
About a mile north of the town is a large religious building 
called the A'chdrji’s bethak, the residence of the preceptor of the 
walabhachari sect. The government buildings in Jambusar are the 
offices of the mdmlatdar and the chief constable, the subordinate 
judge’s court, the municipal and post offices, and a dispensary. Of 
charitable institutions, besides the dispensary, is one almshouse, 
saddwarat, where beggars are daily fed, and three rest-houses, 
dharamshdlds. The chief traders of the town are associated together 
in a mdhdjan, with the view of settling questions of trade and carry- 
ing out certain charitable objects. 

A municipality was established at Jambusar in 1856. The income 
derived from octroi dues, a toll and wheel-tax, and other miscellane- 
ous items, amounted in 1874 to £767 14s. (Es. 7,677). The inci- 
dence of taxation was Is. {d. (Es. 0-8-2) per head of the popula- 
tion. The chief improvements the municipality have carried out 
are the building of a retaining wall at the Jogeshwar Owara, and 
paving the Kansara and the Bharuchi slopes. The chief streets are 
watered and lighted with lamps. The water-supply is chiefly from 
the tank. 


Ea’awa, is a place of Hindu pilgrimage in the Jambusar sub- 
division, at a village of the same name, containing 2,634 inhabitants. 
There are no special municipal arrangements in connection with the 
fair. The objects of worship at Kanwa are the wooden shoes, 
pdduka, of a saint by name Kalandasji. The fair lasts three days, 
and is held once a year, in October (A'soShud 15). About 3,000 
people are estimated to attend on the occasion. It is not connected 
with any course of pilgrimages. There are rest-houses for a very few 
of the visitors only ; the supply of water from wells situated in the 
neighbouring villages is said to be sufficient. The water of a well 
at Kanwa is held to act as a cure in cases of snake-bite and hydro- 
phobia. At Kanwa the temple is enclosed by a wall measuring 223 
feet from north to south and 234 from east to west. The building 
consists of one room sixteen feet by fifteen, with a door six feet by 
three. This temple holds no land, nor does it receive any cash 
allowance. No outbreak of cholera is recorded in connection with 
the Kanwa fair. 

Karod, is a place of Hindu pilgrimage in the Broach sub-division 
on the right bank of the Narbada, about half way between the town 
of Broach and Sukaltirth. The site of the fair is a very small ham- 
let, with only flfteen houses and a population of forty-four souls. The 
ceremonies, which occur once in every twenty years when Waish^kh 
(April-May) happens to be the intercalary month, are in honour of 
Mahadev, under the name of Koteshwar or Kotilingeshwar, and last 
for a whole month. Mr. Williams, in his Memoir on Broach, men- 
tions that one of the periodical gatherings took place ^ in 1812. In 
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' From a correspondence between the Collector and the Bombay Government, in 
connection with the fair of 1812, it would seem that at that time, both at Sukaltirth 
and at Karod a tax was levied on shops.— Dairies of 1812, Vol. 78, 614), 
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Cihapter XIV. that year the total number of visitors was estimated at 200,000, and 
Places of Interest greatest order and good conduct is said to have been maintained 
by the crowd. In 1869, the last occasion of the fair, people began to 
Karod. collect on the 13 th April, and all was not over till the 11th May; 

the greatest attendance at any one time was estimated at 100,000, 
and the total throughout the whole month at 500,000. Along 
the bank of the river the shops and temporary resting-sheds were 
arranged in three rows, about 1 50 yards apart, and nearly a mile in 
length. A temporary hospital was erected, and the services of a 
second class hospital assistant and a medical pupil were engaged. 
These precautions were not unnecessary. Cholera broke out on the 
25th April, and thirty-four cases occurred, of which nineteen proved 
fatal. Besides this, in the villages near the site of the fair, there 
were ninety-four seizures and thirty- three deaths.^ As at Bhadbhut 
the ceremonies at Karod are special, and the visitors, when they have 
finished them, return to their homes. During the time of the fair 
the pilgrims live in sheds and temporary huts. The Narbada flows 
close by the site of the fair. But as the gathering takes place in the 
hot weather, and below the limit of the tide, fresh water is hard to 
find. During the last fair the people were forced to dig pits near 
the bank of the river, and much inconvenience is said to have been 
felt. There is a temple at Karod consisting of one chamber about 
eleven feet square, and entered by a door five feet two inches high, 
and three feet three inches wide. The Karod temple holds about 
half an acre of land, assessed at 7s. (Rs. 3-8), and receives from the 
state a yearly cash allowance of 7s. 6d. (Rs. 3-12). 


Ka'vi. 


Ka^vi, a place of Jain, Shrdvah, pilgrimage in the Jambusar 
sub-division, on the left bank of the Mahi river, was formerly a town 
of some importance. It is now a village with 1,500 houses and a 
population of 4,500 souls. In addition to the remains of old buildings 
there are two temples of comparatively recent date. They are said 
to have been erected by merchants of Cambay in honour of two 
iMrriages; one of them is called, after the mother-in-law, sdsu, and 
the other, after the daughter-in-law, vahu. The inner chamber of 
i.’ ^ temple is twelve feet square and twenty -five feet 

It is entered by a door seven feet high and four feet wide, 
e daughter-in-law s temple has a chamber fourteen feet by twelve 
and forty feet high. It has a door about six feet high and three 
n ^ ®oth of these buildings are surrounded by 

walls There is no special day for visiting Kavi. Jain pilgrims, 
sometimes singly, sometimes in bands of from fifty to 200, pass 
generally on their way to Pdlitana, Girnar, and Gogo. 

government. They Ire 
bank^ in TnmVi Community. The revenues are kept by a 

is tSTZ motbeS tbe origin of the two temples at Kavi, 
temple When finishel''^ f ** Cambay merchant built the first 

temple. When finished, she went with her daughter to see it. But 


* Collector's report No. 822 o£ 1869. 
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the daughter was talh and as she entered struck her head against 
the gate. She reproached her mother with the meanness of the 
entrance, who, in reply, advised her to build something better. On 
her return to Cambay the daughter went to her father and asked him 
to let her have money to build a temple. He agreed, promising to 
give her the profits of the cargoes of seven ships. The profits turned 
out to be £110,000 (Rs. 11,00,000), and with this sum the second 
temple was built. 

Pir Pa'rdi, in the Ankleswar sub-division, is a place of Musalman 
pilgrimage ; a yearly fair is held here in honour of the saint, whose 
tomb is no less than fifteen yards long. Pilgrims are said occasion- 
ally to go there, taking with them a sheet of this length. If the 
cloth exactly covers the tomb, they leave satisfied that their wish 
will be accomplished. 

Sukaltirth.. — Perhaps the most important of the fairs in the 
Broach district is that held at Sukaltirth, — ^a village with 61 G houses 
and a population of 2,447 souls, — in the Broach sub-division, situated, 
on the northern bank of the Narbada, ten miles above the town of 
Broach. This fair is held every year, about November, on the occasion 
of the full moon of the month Kartak. It lasts for five days, and, on 
an average 25,000 people are estimated to attend. At Sukaltirth, 
within a short distance of each other, are three sacred waters, 
tirth , — the Kavitirth, the Hunkai’eshwartirth, and the Sukaltirth. 
Ofthese three places, only at the Hunkareshwara water is there a god 
to be visited. The temple itself is without an enclosure, and has 
nothing special or remarkable in its appearance. The worshipper 
enters an ante-room about twenty-three feet long and seven wide, 
passes through an inner room about eleven and a half feet square, 
and is then, through a door-way about five and a half feet high 
and three and a half feet wide, admitted into the inner temple, a 
chamber ten and a half feet long and seven wide. The image of the 
god is of white stone, about five feet high, in a standing position, 
and with four arms. In each hand there is one of the four emblems 
of Vishnu — the war shell, sliankh; the disc, chakra; the mace gada ; 
and the lotus, padma. On either side of the chief statue are small 
images of Brahma and Mahadev, the whole representing the trinity, 
trigimdtma, of Brahma, Vishnu, and Maheshwar. The name of Hun- 
kareshwar is said to have been given to the god, because, with a cry 
of ‘ him,’ the image came up from the water of the Narbada. The 
affairs of the temple are managed by Brahman priests or ministers. 
These men are appointed by the committee, panch, of the Sukaltirth 
village. The revenue of the temple is derived from two sources— 
state grants and the gifts of pilgrims. Under the first head, the 
managers of the temple hold from the British government seven and 
a half acres of land, assessed at £2 16». 2d. (Rs. 28-1-4) a year. They 
also receive a yearly cash allowance of £1 9». 1 Jd. (Rs. 14-9) from the 
British government and of £2 10s. (Rs. 25) from the Baroda state. 
Besides these grants the temple is enriched by gifts from pilgrims. 
But as the value of the gift depends on the feeling of the worshipper, 
it is impossible to estimate the income derived from tuia source. All 
presents placed by the worshipper at or near the image are considered 
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the property of the god, and expenses connected with the management 
of the temple have to be met from these offerings. The surplus is kept 
by the ministers for their own use. These men also increase their 
incomes by providing accommodation and food for the pilgrims, for 
which they receive special payments. During the time of the fair some 
of the pilgrims live in the houses of the villagers, and others in tents 
and temporary sheds in the dry bed of the river. There is a plentiful 
supply of water from the Narbada. No outbreak of cholera is known 
to have taken place at Sukaltirth during the celebration of the fair. 
The fair of 1874 began on the 21st, and ended on 24th November; 
about 25,000 people attended. As a rule, the high-caste and well- 
to-do Hindu visitors live in Brahmans’ houses in the village; their 
hosts generally supply them with beds and cooking-pots, receiving 
presents in return. The poorer pilgrims encamp in the sandy bed 
of the Narbada, some under temporary sheds, and others on the open 
ground. Besides Hindus, Parsis and Musalmans also attend the 
fair, not from any rehgious feeling, but simply for pleasure and amuse- 
ment, or curiosity. During the fair 475 shops were opened, of 
which thirty-nine were for the sale of copper vessels. The ground 
rent realized from the owners of these shops, at the rate of from 6d. 
to 2s. (annas four to one rupee) per shop, amounted to £21 18s. 
(Rs. 219). 1 


in 


The following is the account of the discovery of Sukaltirth. 
former times, says the legend, naen were aware that somewhere on 
earth was a spot holy enough to purify from all sin. But where this 
place was to be found, none, even the wisest, could tell. It happen- 
ed that a certain king of Ujain, Ohanakya by name, grew old, and, 
thinking over the evil of his life, longed to find out this Sukaltirth, 
or purifying spot. To draw out their secret from the gods, the king 
told the crows, whose feathers were at that time white, and who 
alone of birds had leave to enter the realms of the gods, to fly to 
Tam, the ruler of the infernal regions, and to tell him that king 
Chanakya was dead. The crows were then to listen to the plans 
of the god Yam for the treatment of the king’s soul, and were to try 
and learn, from what was said, where the wished-for Sukaltirth was 
to be found. From what the birds heard they were able, on their 
return, to tell the king to start down the stream of the Narbada in a 
black-sailed boat, and that when the blackness left his sail and it 
^came white, he might know that he had reached the Sukaltirth. 
The king obeyed the words of the crows. After passing down with 
several days, looking in vain for a change in the colour 
^ siidden it flashed white in his eyes, and he knew 
that Ins ]oumey was over. Leaving his boat, he went on shore, 
bath^, and was purified. Yam, however, hearing of the deception 
practised upon him, was angry, and forbidding the crows to appear 

king Chanakya, clLv- 

■wtoch till irds, tarnished their plumage with stains, from 

themselves. Th^re is 

more than one instance m ancient history of men in high position 


• Eeport of Mr. ChuaiUl V.. district deputy coUector, No. 3 of, 1875. 
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coming to Sukaltirth to be made pure from sin. Perhaps the best- 
known example is that of Chandragupta and his minister Chanakya, 
coming to be cleansed from the guilt of the mUrder of Chandra- 
gupta's eight brothers. ’ So, also, in the beginning of the eleventh 
century, Chamund, king of Anhilwara, heart-broken at the loss of 
his eldest son, came as a penitent to Sukaltirth, and remained there 
till he died. * The ceremony of launching on the Narbada a boat 
with black sails to become white, in token that the sins of the 
penitent are taken from him, is, as noticed by Mr. Forbes,* still 
practised at Sukaltirth. But now the pilgrims, not being kings, use, 
instead of a boat, a common earthen jar. This they set afloat, 
having set inside of it a lighted lamp, and, as it drifts down the 
stream, it carries away with it their sins. 

Tanka'ri, the second port in the district of Broach, is situated 
on the east side of a small creek, which, for about five miles 
strikes northward from the right bank of the Dhadhar about seven 
miles from the mouth of that river. Though difficult of approach, 
the creek on which it stands being, even for the smaller country 
craft, nnnavigable, except at high tide, Tankari was once the port, 
for a considerable tract of country, for the opium of Malwa as well 
as for the cotton and grain of Jambusar and A'mod. Though, since 

the introduction of the rail- 
way, trade has to a large ex- 
tent left Tankari, the returns 
for the past year (1874 -75) 
show a total of exports 
£135,790 (Rs. 13,57,900), im- 
ports £28,098 (Rs. 2,80,980), 
amounting to £163,888 (Rs. 
16,38,880). The marginal statement shows the state of trade at 
the port of Tankari at intervals during the past forty years. 

Wa'gra, north lat. 21° 50', and east long, 72° 53', the seat of 
the office of the mamlatdar and of the court of the subordinate judge 
of the Wagra sub-division, is a village with 408 houses and a popula- 
tion of 1,228 souls. 


Yearly average. 


Xcar. 

Impel t. 

Export, 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1837-1847 

51,901 

649,013 

700,914 

1856-1862 

37,837 

168,346 

206.183 

1865.1870 

25,130 

111,856 

136,986 


* Elphinstone’s History, 153 (Cowell’s Edition). 

Wilford’s Essay on the Kings of Magadha. — As. Res., IX., tM5, quoted iu note to 
page 70 of the RAs MAla, Vol. 1. 

^ Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, II., 234. 
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Aboriginal tillage: Surat, 62. 

Aboriginal tribes; Surat, strength, 54 ; settlements, 
194 ; position and condition as (1) landholders, 
(2) independent labourers, and (3) hereditary ser- 
vants, 195-200 ; Broach, strength and condition, 
375. 

Acquisition of district: Surat, 154, 211, 212; 
Broach, 473-475. 

Administration of the land; Surat, 212-226 ; Broach, 

478-497. 

Administrative sub-divisions: Surat, 1 ; Broach, 
337. 

Administrative changes : Surat, 213, 228 ; Broach, 
478-479. 

Advances of grain : Surat, 196 ; Broach, 451. 

Age, population according to : Surat, 50 ; Broach, 
369. 

Agrarian crimes : Surat, 202. 

Agriculture : Surat, 59-68 ; Broach, 389-409, 
Agricultural population : Surat, 52, 59, 67, 192 ; 
Broach, 372, 389. 

Agricultural stock ; Surat, 62 ; Broach, 369. 

Ahmad Chalebi, merchant of Surat (1730-1736), 112. 
Akbar takes Surat in 1573, 72. 

Alluvium : Surat, 31. 

Ambika river, 26. 

A 'mod sub-division of Broach ; Boundary ; area ; 
aspect ; climate ; water-supply ; soil ; assessment ; 
resources ; occupancy ; value of land ; produce ; 
population ; and public health, 537, 538, 

A'mod town, 549. 

Animals : Surat, 43, 44 ; Broach, 357-359. 
Ankleswar sub-division of Broach ; Details same as 
those of A'mod, 5-13-548. 

Ankleswar town, 549. 

Area of district : Surat, 1, 60 ; Broach, 337, 389. 
Area under cultivation : Surat, 63, 64 ; Broach, 390. 
Articles of Dutch trade in Surat, 106, 107. 

Articles of English trade in Surat, 115. 

Artizans, number and condition of : Surat^ 53, 191 ; 
Broach, 374, 411, 450. 


Aspect of district : Surat, 3 ; Broach, 338. 

Assessed taxes, realizations from : Surat, 241 ; 
Broach, 516. 

Associations ; Surat, 259 ; Broach, 530. 

Athdms’.See Surat AtMvisi. 

Auranga river, 27. 

Austrians in Surat (1707-1733), 116. 

B 

Balance sheet ; Surat, 2.38-245 ; Broach, 513-519. 

Balsar sub-division of Surat ; Details same as those 
of A'mod, 267-270. 

Bals4r town, 297. 

Bards and actors, number of : Surat, 53 ; Broach, 
374- 

Birdoli sub-division of Surat : Details same as those 
of A'mod, 278-280. 

Bdrdoli town, 297. 

Bhddbhut, a place of pilgrimage in Broach, 550. 

Bhdgddri, or sharehold villages in Broach, 490. 

Birds. — See Animals. 

Blind, number of : Surat, 50 ; Broach, 370. 

Bodhdn, a place of pilgrimage in Surat, 298. 

Borrowers, classes of : Surat, 190-199 ; Broach, 450, 
451. 

Boundaries of district : Surat, 1 ; Broach, 337. 

Brdhmans ; Surat, 160, 247 ; Broach, 372. 

Bridges ; Surat, 160, 247 ; Broach, 419. 

Broach district : Description, 337, 338 ; rivers, 339- 
350 ; geology, 351, 352 ; climate, 353, 354 ; 
minerals and trees, 355 ; animals, 356-367 ; popu- 
lation, 368-380 ; village communities, 381-388 ; 
soil, agricultural stock, produce, and area under 
cultivation, 389-391 ; details of cotton cultiva- 
tion, 392-403 ; cultivation of food-crops, 404-409 ; 
years of scarcity, 410, 411 ; roads, rest-houses, 
and ferries, 412, 413 ; vessels, 413-418 ; railway 
stations and bridges, 419 ; post and telegraph 
statistics, 420, 421 ; trade in ancient times (64-200 
A.D and in the 17-19 centuries), 422, 423; sta- 
tistics of trade by land and sea, 424, 425 ; steam- 
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factories, 426 ; course of the cotton trade, 427-43.S ; 
chief articles of export and import, 434-437 ; 
manufactures, 438-440 ; craft-guilds, exhibition, 
441-443 ; capitalists, banking arrangements, insur- 
ance, currency, and bills of exchange, 444-447 ; 
forms of investment and classes of money-lenders 
and borrowers, 448-451 ; rates of interest and 
indebtedness of the cultivating classes, 452-454 ; 
transfers, sale, value, and mortgages, of land, 
455, 456 ; wages, prices, and weights and mea- 
sures, 457-463 ; early history, 464-467 ; Europeans 
and MarAthas at Broach, 468 ; rise of the naw.4b, 
469 ; English expeditions against Broach, 470 ; 
capture of Broach, 471 ; settlement of affairs, 
472 ; accjuisition of territory, 473-475 ; distur- 
bances, 476, 477 ; administrative changes, 478- 
480 ; land tenures, 481-483 ; history of different 
settlements of land-revenue, 484-497 ; administra- 
tion of civil and criminal justice and police, 498- 
509; revenue and finance, 510-519; local funds 
and municipalities, 520-522 ; instruction, libraries, 
newspapers, and associations, 523-530 ; chief dis- 
eases, dispensaries, vaccination, cattle-disease, 
and vital statistics. 531-534 ; sub-divisional ac- 
counts, 535-348 ; places of interest, 549-369. 

Broach sub-division : Details same as those of 
A'mod, 542-544. 

Broach town : Description ; liistory ; population ; 
trade and manufactures ; places of interest ; ad- 
ministrative details, 551-559. 

Brocade, manufacture of, in Surat, 179 . 

C 

Calico-printing : Surat, 179 ; Broach, 441, 

Capital and money-lending : Capitalists (Surat, 182 ; 
Broach, 444) ; Forms of investment (Surat, 183 ; 
Broach, 448) ; Classes of money-lenders and bor- 
rowers (Surat, 185-200 ; Broach, 449-451) ; Relation 
between debtors and creditors (Surat, 201, 202 ; 
Broach, 4ol) ; Rates of interest (Surat, 203 . 
Broach, 452). ’ ’ 

Castes, lists of, with numbers : Surat 5'^ 55 - 
Broach, 372-376. ’ ’ 

Cattle : Surat, 48, 62 ; Broach, 369, 390. 

Cattle disease : Surat, 266 ; Broach, 534 
Census. — See Bopnlation. 

Changes in jurisdiotion. -S’®; Administrative 
Changes. 

Charitable institutions : Surat, 328 ; Broach, 555 . 
Charters of English, 76. ’ ’ 

Charters of Dutch, 87, 115. 

Charters of Portuguese, 115. 

Chikhli sub-division of Surat ; Details same as those 
of A'mod, 285-288. 

Chikhli town, 298. 


ChorAsi sub-division ; Details same as those of 
A'mod, 274-277- 

Climate of district ; Surat, 36 ; Broach, 353. 

Cloth, manufacture of : Surat, 178 ; Broiich, 438-440. 
Commerce and trade . — See Trade and Imports and 
Exports. 

Communication, means of : — See Roads. &o. 
Condition of the district at different times ; Surat, 
157, 213, 233; Broach, 473,476, 511. 

Cotton : Snrat, 66 ; Broach, varieties grown, 392; 
mode and profits of cultivation, 393 ; Government 
efforts to improve cotton by improving culti- 
vation and by preventing adulteration. 394-403 ; 
course of the cotton trade (1772-1875), 426-433. 
Courten’s Company . — See Rival Company. 

Courts, number and working of : Surat, 201, 229, 
331 ) Broach, 499-501. 

Creeks ; Surat, 28 ; Broach, 350. 

Crops ; Surat, 63-66 ; Broach, 392-408. 

Cultivating chasses. — Agricultural Popuhation. 

Cultiv.atore, condition of : Surat, 67, 193 ; BriKach, 
453-455. 

Currency : .Surat, 204 ; Broach, 4-16. 

Customs r.atcs and revenue of Surat, 80, 82, 92, 
138, 139. 

J2 

Damanganga river, 28. 

Danish in Surat, 149. 

Date-trees, or khajura, number and culture of : 
Surat, .39, 40. 

Date-trees, manufacture of sugar from ; Surat, 41. 
Day-labourers. ~See Labouring Classes. 

Deaf and dumb, number of ; Surat, 50 ; Broach, 370. 
DehegAm, a port in Broach, 560. 

Dehej, .a port in Broach, 560. 

Density of population : Snrat, 2, 56 ; Broach, 337, 
381. 

Depressed castes ; Surat, 54 ; Broach, 376. 

Demis, or revenue contractors ; Surat, their powers 
and exactions and relation with Government and 
cultivators, 192, 214, 219 ; Broach, 484, 485. 
Devjagan, a place of pilgrimage in Broach, 561. 
Dhadhar river, 339. 

I Dkaramshdlds. — See Rest-houses. 

Diseases, prevalent in Surat, 259 ; in Broach, 531. 
Dispensaries : Surat, 262 ; Broach, 532. 
Disturbances— .See Riots. 

Domestic animals . — See Animals. 

Dumb.— See Deaf and Dumb. 

Dutch in Broach (1617), 468. 

Dutch in Surat: (1616), 79; (1618-1658), 187; 
(1665-1700), 106 ; (1707-1733), 115 ; (1733-1747), 
121 ; (1759-1800), 152. 

Dutch factois, lives of, in Surat, 107, 
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£ 

Earthquakes in Surat, 316. 

Education. — See Instruction. 

Educational cess : Surat, 247 ; Broach, 520. 
Embroidery work of Surat, 179. 

Emigration and Migration : Surat, 57. 

English, settlements of, in Surat : (1608-1618), 74 ; 
(1618-1658), 85; (1658-1707), 95; (1707-1733), 
113 ; (1733-1747), 121 ; (1759-1800), 150. 

English and Dutch at war, 81. 

English factors in confinement in Surat, 84, 100. 
English factors, number, pay, and allowances, and 
mode of life, 86, 101, 105. 

English capture Surat in 1759, 127. 

English, connection of, with Broach, 468. 

Excise, revenue from : Surat, 239 ; Broach, 516. 
Exhibition at Broach, 443. 

Expeditions against Broach, 470, 471. 

Expenditure. — See Balance Sheet. 

Exports. — See Imports and Exports. 

F 

Factories of English in Surat, 75, 86. 

Do. of Dutch in Surat, 79, 87. 

Do. of Portuguese in Surat, 88. 

Do. of French in Surat, 88. 

Factories, steam : Surat, 178 ; Broach, 426. 

Fallow lands : Surat, 64 ; Broach, 390. 

Famines. — See Years of Scarcity. 

Females, proportion of, in population : Surat, 49 ; 
Broach, 370. 

Ferries : Surat, 9, 161 ; Broach, 413. 

Fibres, cultivation of ; Surat, 63 ; Broach, 390. 
Fights, between English and Portuguese of Surat, 
75, 77, 81. 

Fish, fisheries, and modes of fishing : Surat, 45 ; 
Broach, 360-367. 

Fishers and sailors : Surat, 53 ; Broach, 375. 

Floods of the TApti river, 18-24. 

Forests and forest produce : Surat, 42 ; Broach, 355. 
French in Surat (1620-1658), 88 ; (1664-1700), 108 ; 
(1707-1733), 116; (1733-1747), 122; (1759-1800), 
153. 

Fruit trees, profits from : Surat, 41. 

6 

Gajera, in Broach, 561. 

Gandhilr, in Broach, 561. 

Gangva, a place of pilgrimage in Broach, 562. 
Gdrdskis, landowners and freebooters, depredations 
and exactions of : Surat, 214 ; Broach, 436. 
Geology : Surat, 29 ; Broach, 351. 

) 


Girls’ schools; Surat, 250; Broach, 325. 

Gold and silver thread, manufactnre of, in Surat, 
180. 

Gopi, the founder of Surat, 70. 

Governors of Surat : Between 1628 and 1657, 81 ; 
between 1658 and 1707, 91; and between 1707- 
1733, 110. 

Grain, cultivation of ; Surat, 29 ; Broach, 390. 
GujarAtis in Acheen, Banda, and Java (1599-1601), 
80. 


H 

Hdlis, or horedit.ary servants of Surat, 197-199. 
HAnsot, a town in Broach, 563. 

IJdltmirdK, or weekly markets. — See Markets. 
Herdsmen : Surat, 53 ; Broach, 374. 

Hills in Surat, 4. 

Hill tribes.— 8'ee Aboriginal Tribes. 

Holdings, size of ; Surat, 62 ; Broach, 390. 
Houses, number of : Surat, 56; Broach, 381. 


1 

Idiots, number of : Surat, 50 ; Broach, 370. 
Immigration . — See Emigration. 

Imports and exports, articles of : Surat, 80, 85, 95, 
101, 147, 148, 164, 167, 172-176; Broach, 422, 
423, 434, 435. 

Indigo cultivation in Broach, 407. 

Insanes : Surat, 50; Broach, 370. 

Iirstruction, statistics of : Surat, 249-257 ; Broach, 
523-530. 

Interest, rates of ; Surat, 202 ; Broach, 452. 
Inundations.— See Floods. 

Investments, forms of: Surat, 183,184; Broach, 448, 
449. 

Irrigation : Surat, 15, 65 ; Broach, 409. 

Iron foundry in Surat, 188. 

Islands : Surat, 9 ; Broach, 342. 

Ivory work of Surat, 180. 


J 

JagaimAth L Aldas, a merchant of Surat, 112. 

Jail : Surat, 237 ; Broach, 509. 

JalAlpor sub-division of Surat : Details same as 
those of A'mod, 281-284. 

JalAlpor town, 298. 

Jambusar sub-division of Broach : Details same as 
those of A'mod, 535, 536. 

Jambusar town, 563, 564. 

Janjira Sidhis.— See Sidhis, 
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E 

Kahirtvad in Broach . — See Trees, 

Kdnwa, a place of pilgrimage in Broach, 565. 
Karod, do. do. 565. 

KSvi, do. do. 560. 

Kim river, 6, 349. 

Kolak river, 27. 


L 

Labonring classes, number and condition of : Surat, 
53, 67, 197, 207 ; Broach, 375, 451, 452, 458. 

Lakes ; Surat, 29. 

Land-. 

Mortgages of : Snrat, 206 j Broach, 456. 

Bevenue : Surat, 238 ; Broach, 515. 

Sale value of ; Surat, 183, 205 ; Broach, 455. 
Settlements at different times from the com- 
mencement of the British rule : Surat, 217- 
225 ; Broach, 484-494. 

Tenures : Surat, 220 ; Broach, 481-483. 

Transfers of ; Surat, 205 ; Broach, 455. 

Landing stages : Surat, 166 ; Broach, 418. 

Lepers, number of : Surat, 50 j Broach, 370. 
Libraries : Surat, 258 ; Broach, 629. 

Light-houses : Surat, 165. 

Liquor and tddi shops : Surat, 241 ; Broach, 515, 
Ixmal funds : Surat, 246 ; Broach, 520. 

H 

Magistrates, number of : Surat, 232 ; Broach, 502. 
Mahi river, 339. 

Majmuddrs, or accountants of Broach, 485, 512, 
Hales, proportion of, in population : Surat 49 ; 
Broach, 370. 

M^ndvi sub-division of Surat : Details same as 
those of A'mod, 271-273. 

Mindvi town, 298. 

Manufactures ; Surat, 145, 177-180 ; Broach, 438-440. 
Manufacturing classes, number and condition of : 

Snrat, 52, 179 ; Broach, 373, 440, 441. 

Markets, or hdtwdrds of Surat, 181. 

Marsh reclamations : Surat, 60-61 ; Broach, 393. 
Mirw&ri. — See Village Money-lenders. 

Means (rf communication. — See Boads, Bsulways, jcc. 
Measures.— iSee Weights and Measures. 

Mercantile classes : Surat, 62 ; Broach, 372. 
Mercury, preparations from. In Surat, 181. 

Metal work of Surat, 180. 

Mindhola river, 25. 

Minerals ; Surat, 32, 38 ; Broach, 355. 
Money-lenders, classes of ; Snrat, 185-189; 
Broach, 449. 


Moghal rule (1573-1733) in Surat, 73. 

Mulberry trees . — See Trees. j 

Mulla Mahamad All, cause of disturbance in Surat', 
(1729-1733), lia ; 

MunicipaUtics : Snrat, 247 ; Broach, 521. 

Musalm5ns, number, occupation, and condition of : i 
Surat, 55 ; Broach, 376, 377. 

N 

Narbada river : Source, course; tributaries, islands, 
tidal section, irrigation, navigation, and sanctity, ^ 
340-348. 

Navigation : Surat, 12, 26, 27. 

Nawabs of Surat (1733-1746), 116 ; (1746-1759), 
122 ; (1759-1800), 129 ; (1800-1876), 154. ) 

Nawdbs of Broach, 469,472. 

New English Company in Surat (1700-1707), 100- 

102 . 

Newspapers : Surat, 259 ; Broach, 530. 

Nummulitic rocks ; Snrat, 30, 


0 

Occupations of the people : Surat, 51, 55 ; Broach, 
371. 

Offences, number of : Surat, 233, 236, 237 ; Broach, 
507. 

Oil-seeds, cultivation of ; Surat, 63 ; Broach, 390. 
Olpdd sub-division of Surat : Details same as those 
of A 'mod, 267-276. 

Olpid town, 298. 


P 

Paper, manufacture of : Surat, 179, 181 ; Broach 
549. 

Pdr river, 27. 

Pdrdi sub-division of Snrat : I^tails same as those 
of A'mod, 292-296. I 

Pdrdi town, 298. 

Pdmera hill in Surat, 298. J . 

Pdrsis, number, occupation, and condition of : Surat. ) 
55, 112 ; Broach, 378. 

Pawnbrokers, or Janedu Sdhukdrs’oi Surat, 185. 
Personal servants : Surat, 53 ; Broach, 374. ( 

Physical features -.—See Aspect. J 

Piracy : Surat, 234. * 

Pir Pdrdi, a place of pUgrimage in Broach, 567. ^ 

Pla^e w Surat (1684-1690), 91, 

Police statistics ; Surat, 233-236 ; Broach, 503 506. 

opulation— i 

^”lS 79 ^ o* 1822, 1851, andg, 

' * » according to census of 1820,^< 

1851, and 1872, 368. 
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_ According to sub-Jivisiona, sex, and age : Surat, 
48 ; Broach, 369. 

According to occupation : Surat, 51 ; Broach 
371. 

According to ethnical and religious divisions : 

Surat, 52-55 ; Broach, 372-379. 

According to towns and vUlagos ; Surat, 56 ; 

I Broach, 380, 

Able to read and write : Surat, 250 ; Broach, 525. 

' torts : Surat, 171 ; Broach, 418. 

Portuguese, settlements of, in Surat (1008-1658), 

88 ; (1658-1707), 109 ; (1707-1733), 115 ; (1759- 
1800), 153. 

Postal statistics : Surat, 259 ; Broach, 420. 
Presidents of English factory in Surat (1612-1700), 
_ 101 . 

Prices : Surat, 207 ; groach, 459. 

Private schools : Surat, 249 ; Broach, 523. 

; Pulses, cultivation of : Surat, 63 ; Broach, 390. 

' Pupils, number and races of ; Surat, 250, 251 ; 
Broach, 626. 

Puma river, 25. 


R 

Rahime, Musalmdn pilgrim ship (1614), 77. 

Railway ; length, stations and trafiSc : Surat, 163- 
^ 165; Broach, 419, 

Rain-fall : Surat, 36 ; Broach, 353. 

Binder, a town in Surat, 299. 

Rates of assessment. — See Land. 

Registration of documents : Surat, 232 ; Broach, 
502. 

Relations between creditors and debtors : Surat, 
201 ; Broach, 451, 

Religious beggars : Surat, 55 ; Broach, 376. 
Religious divisions of the people: Surat, 55 ; Broach, 
379. 

Rest-houses : Surat, 161 ; Broach, 413. 

Revenue and expenditure. — See Balance Sheet. 

Rice, cultivation of : Surat, 65 ; Broach, 406. 

Riots : Surat, 155-157 ; Broach, 476, 477. 

Rival East India Company in Surat, 85. 

Rivers : Surat, 5-28 ; Broach, 339-349. 

- Roads : Surat, 159 ; Broach, 412. 

V Rocks ; Surat, 32 ; Broach, 351. 

s 

j-Sale value of land. — See Land. 

Salt marsh lands. — See Marsh Reclamations. 
Schools, number of : Surat, 249 ; Broach, 523. 
Sea-ports. — See Ports. 

.^idhis of Jaujira in Surat, 89, 117. 

Ship-building in Surat, 146, 180. 

Shiwaji plundered Surat, 89. 


SUk goods, manufacture of, in Surat, 179. 

Sir Thomas Roe in Surat, 78. 

Sise of holdings . — See Holdings. 

Size of a plough of land : Surat, 62 ; Broach, 390. 
Societies . — See Institutions. 

Soil: Surat, 31-59 ; Broach, 389. 

Spangles, or chdndlds, manufacture of, in Surat, 180' 
Steam-factories. — See Factories. 

Stone for building purposes ; Surat, 3a 
Sub-divisional accounts : Surat, 267-296 ; Broach 
535-648. 


Sugar, manufacture ot—See Date-trees. 

Sugar-cane, cultivation of : Surat, 66 ; Broach, 408‘ 
Surat Athdvisi, 1, 93. 

Surat district : Area, boundaries, aspect and hills, 
1-4 ; rivers, 5-28 ; lakes, geology, 29-35 » 
climate, rain-fall, 36-37 ; minerals, trees, 38-42 ; 
domestic and wUd animals, birds, fish and 
fisheries, 43-46 ; population, 47-55 ; viUage com- 
munities and movements of the people, 56-57 j 
soU, marsh reclamations, agricultural stock, 
aboriginal tillage, field produce, area under culti. 
vation, irrigation, details of cultivation, and years 
of scarcity, 59-68 ; early history (1194-1573), 
69-72; under Moghal rule (1573-1783), 73-115; 
under independent governors (1733-1759), 116- 
127 ; English ascendancy (1759-1876), 128-158 ; 
roads, bridges, rest-houses, ferries, and railway, 
landing stages and light houses, 160-165 ; trade 
by sea and land and traders with Surat, 166-177 • 
i^ufactures, 177-180; markets, or hdtwdrds’, 
181 ; capitalists, forms of investments, and classes 
of money-lenders, 182-189 ; traders, artisans, and 
cultivators,as borrowers, 190-193; aboriginal tribes, 
asborrowers,194-200 ; relations between creditors 
and debtors, 201 ; rates of interest, currency, 
transfers, and sale value of land, 202-205 ; rates of 
Wages, prices, and weights and measures, 206-210 ; 
acquisition of land, administrative changes, and 
^nditionof district, 211-213; ffardsids’ exactions, 
214 ; demu’, or revenue contractors’, powers, exac- 
tions, and relation with Government and cultiva. 
tom, 215-219; mode of land settlements at 
different times from the commencement of the 
Bntish nile. 216-226; viUage establishment, 
of civil and criminal justice, 
228-232 ; piracy and police statistics, 233-237 ; 
revenue and finance, 238-245 ; local funds and 
mumcpalities, 246-248; instruction, libraries, 
newspapers, post and telegraph statistics, 249- 
2OT ; cluef diseases, dispensaries, vaccination, 
cattle disease, and vital statistics, 261-266- 
sub-divisional accounts, 267-296; places of in’ 
terest, 297-334. 

Surat city : Origin of name, 70, 71 ; sacked by 
Mnsalmdns, 69 ; story of Gopi, the founder, 70 
thrice burnt by Portuguese, 71 ; fort built, 71 • 
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taken by Akbar, 72; plundered by Malik A'mlier, 
74 ; famine of 1731, 81 ; plundered by ShiwAji, 89 ; 
taken by the English, 126 ; revenues, 93, 135 ; 
administration of the city, 92, 142-145 ; the 
Nawdb pensioned and complete surrender of 
Surat to the English, 154 ; aspect and condition 
at different times (1514), 71 ; (1590), 73 ; (1608- 
1620), 79, 82 ; (1670-1707). 90 ; (1759-1780), 
131 ; (1800-1876), 315-317 ; population at dif- 
ferent times, 80, 82, 90, 134,' 319 ; inner wall, 
308 ; suburbs, 309-313 ; outer wall, 314 ; houses, 
public buildings, and places of interest, 321-330. 

Suwili, an old sea-port in Surat, 332. 

Swedes in Surat, 149. 


T 

Tankari, a port in Broach, 569. 

T4pti river : Course, tidal section, bed, tributaries, 
islands, ferries, navigation, irrigation, and floods, 
6-17. 

Tegbakht Eh4n, first independent nawib of Surat, 
means taken to increase revenue, struggles with 
the English and Sidhis, 116-120. 

Tfelegraph statistics : Surat, 260 ; Broach, 421. 

Temperature of district ; Surat, 87 ; Broach, 353. 

Tenures of land.— <Sce Land. 

Thdkorg, or large land-holders of Broach, 481. 

Timber, trade and prices of, in Surat, 43, 162. 

Tobacco, cultivation of : Surat, 67 ; Broach, 408. 

Tord gards . — See Gardsida. 

Town education ; Surat, 257 ; Broach, 529. 

Town usurer, or kisatia, of Surat, 186. 

Trade of Surat (1608-1658), 83 ; (1658-1707), 94 ; 
(1759-1800), 147 ; (1800-1876), 165-176. 

Trade of Broach, 422-436. 

Trade-guilds : Surat, 321 ; Broach, 441, 442. 

Trap formations in Surat, 29. 

Trees : Surat, 39, 41 ; Broach, 355, 408. 


u ■ 1 

.J 

Undi, a place of pilgrimage in Surat, 333. i 

- J 

V 

Vaccination, statistics of : Surat, 265 ; Broach, . 

533. V; 

Vaux’s tomb in Surat, 334. 

Village communities : Surat, 56 ; Broach, 381-388. ^ 
Village education : Surat, 258 ; Broach, 529. ' 

Villages, number and population of : Surat 56 ; 
Broach, 381. 

Village money-lenders : Surat, 187-189 ; Broach, 
449. 

Vital statistics i Surat, 266 ; Broach, 534. 

Vessels, number and tonnage of : Surat, 177 ; 
Broach, 418. 

Vessels, description of : Broach, 413-417. 


w 

Wages ; Surat, 42, 206 ; Broach, 457. 

Wdgra sub-division of Broach; Details same ns 
those of A'mod, 539-541. 

Wdgra town, 569. 

Waste land ; Surat, 60 ; Broach, 389. 

W. ^.'-bearing strata of Surat, 33. 

Weights and measures ; Surat, 208 ; Broach, 461-403. 

Wells : Surat, 29, 34-36- 

Wheat cultivation in Broach, 405. 

Wild animals . — See Animals. 

Writer classes ; Surat, 52 ; Broach, 372. 

Wood- work of Surat, carving, inlaying furniture, 
and bracelets, 180. 

Workers in leather : Surat, 54 ; Broach, 376. 

Years of scarcity : Surat, 68 ; Broach, 410. 
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